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CHAPTEE VIL 

The place whicli Williain Heiirj, Prince of Orange Nassau, 0HAI\ 
occupies in tlie liistor j of England and of mankind is so great 
that it may he desirable to portray with some minuteness the 1687. 
strong lineaments of his character.* William, 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. nigap- 
Iiideed it might be said that he had never been young. His pearanee. 
external appearance is almost as well known to us as to his own 
captains and counsellors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists 
exerted their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his 
features to posterity; and his features were such as no artist 
could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. His name at once calls up before us a slender and 
feeble frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like 
the beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in 
brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen 
brow, a flim and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, 
and deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, 
severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged to a 
happy or a goodhiimoured man. But it indicates in a manner 
not to be mistaken capacity equal to the most arduous enter- 
prises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or dangers. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of 

The chief materials from which I Clarendon, in Wagenaar’s voluminous 
have taken my description of the Prince History, in Van Hamper’s Karakterkunde 
of- Orange will be found in Burnet’s His- der Vadorlandsche Geschiedenis, and, 
tory, in Temple’s and Gourviiie’s Me- above all, in Willianx’s own confidential 
moirs, in the Negotiations of the Counts correspondence, of which the Bake of 
of Estrades and Avaux, in Sir George Portland permitted Sir dames Mackin- 
Bowning’s Letters to Lord Chancellor tosh to take a copy. 

TOL. II. B 
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CHAP. 

■ Yll. 

His early 
life and 
education. 


, mSTOHY OP BNCHAm 

a great riiler'i and education liad developed tliose qualities in 
no common degree.' ''Witii strong natural sense, and rare 
force of will, lie found Mmself, wlien fii'st liis luincl began to 
open, a fatlieiiess and motherless child, the chief of a great 
hut depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast 
and indefinite pretensions, which excited the dread and a\'er- 
sion of the oEgarchy then supreme in the United 
The common people, fondly attached diii’ing three gerieraticais 
to Ms house, indicated, whenever they. saw, hha, in a mmmer 
not to be mistaken, that they re.garded him as their riglitfu! 
head. The able and experienced ministers of the rei.mblie, 
mortal enemies of Ms name, came every day to pay tlieir 
feigned civilities' to him, and to observe the progress of liis 
mind. The first movements of his ambition were carefiiliy 
watched: every unguarded word uttered by Mm was noted 
down ; nor had he' near Mm any adviser on whose judgment 
reliance could be placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old 
when all the domestics who were attached to liis interest, or 
who enjoyed any share of his confidence, were removed from 
under Ms roof by the jealous government. He remonstrated 
with energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant observei's 
saw the 'tears more than once rise in the eyes of the joiing 
state prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time 
under the emotions wMch Ms desolate situation had prodiiciHl. 
Such situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth 
all the strength of the strong. SuiTomided by snares in whicli 
an ordinary youth would have perished, William learned to 
tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached 
manhood he knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity 
by dry and guarded answers, how to conceal all passions 
under the same show of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile he .,, 
made little proficiency in fashionable or literary accomplish- 
ments. The manners of the Dutch nobility of that age wanted 
the grace wMch was found in the highest perfection among 
the gentlemen of France, and which, in an inferior degree, 
embellished the Court of England; and his manners were 
altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen thought him blunt. 
To foreigners he often seemed churlish. In his iiitereoiirse 
with the world in general he appeared ignorant or iiegiigoitt 
of those arts which double the value of afiivoiir and take a wijv 
the sting of a refusal, .He, was little interested in letters or 
science. The discoveries of Hewtoii and Liebiiitz, the poems 
of Dryden and Boilean, .were unknown to Mm. Dramutic" 
performances tired Mm, and he was glad to turn invnx irrrui 
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tlie stage and to talk about public affairs^, while Orestes was CHAP, 
raying, or while Tartuffe was pressing Elmira’s hand. He . ^ 

had indeed some talent for sarcasm, and not seldom emj>loyed, 
quite unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint, indeed, but 
vigorous, and original. He did not, howevei’, in the least 
aifect the character of amt or of an orator. His attention 
had been confined to those studies which form strenuous and 
sagacious men of business. From a child he listened with 
interest when high questions of alliance, finance, and war , 
were discussed. Of geometry he lea^feed as much as was 
necessary for the construction of a ravelin orahornwork. Of 
languages, hy the h6li3 of a memory singularly powerful, he 
learned as much as was necessary to enable him to compre- 
hend and answer without assistance everything that was said 
to him, and every letter which he received. The Dutch was 
his own tongue. With the Erencli he was not less familiar. 

He understood Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He spoke and 
wrote English and German, inelegantly, it is true, and inex- 
actly, but fluently and intelligibly. hTo qualification could 
be more important to a man whose life was to be passed in 
organising great alliances, and in commanding armies as- 
sembled fi'oin different countries. 

One class of philosophical questions had been forced on his His 
attention hy circumstances, and seems to have interested him ^^®^kgieal 
more than might have been expected from his general cha- 
racter. Among the Protestants of the United Provinces, as 
among the Protestants of our island, there were two great 
religious parties which almost exactly coincided with two great 
political parties. The chiefs of the municipal oligarchy were 
Arminians, and were commonly regarded hy the multitude as 
little better than Pa|)ists. The princes of Orange had gene- 
rally been the patrons of the Calviiiistic divinity, and owed no 
small part of their popularity to their zeal for the doctrines of 
election and final perseverance, a zeal not always enlightened 
by knowledge or tempered by hmnanity, William had been 
carefully instructed from a child in the theological system to 
which his family was attached ; and he regarded that system 
with even more than the paifiality which men generally feel 
for a hereditary faith. He had ruminated on the great 
enigmas which had been discussed in the Synod of Dort, and 
had found in the austere and inflexible logic of the Genevese 
school something which suited his intellect and his temj^er. 

That example of intolerance indeed which some of his prede- 


HISTOIIY OF EXGLA^^B. 

eessors liad set liO' never Iniitatecl. For all |iOrst‘eriiiuii lie feli 
a fixed aversion^ wMcli he avowed^ not only where the aruwai 
was obviously politic^ but on occasions where it seemed that 
his interest would have been |)romoted by dissiiiiiilatioii or bj'- 
silence. His theological opinions, however^ were even more 
, decided than those of his ancestors. The tenet of predesti- 
nation was the keystone of his religion. He often declared 
that, if he were to abandon that tenet, he must abtindoii wiili 
■it all belief in a superintending Providence, and 'iniist 
a mere Epicurean. Elcept in this siiigie iiistarice, all the sap 
of his vigorons mind was early dimvii away .from the spetei- 
lative to the |>ractical.. The faculties •which are iieeessar>' Ihr 
the conduct of important business ripened in him at a time 
of life when they have scarcely hegim to blossom in ordinary 
men. Since Octavius the world had seen no such instance 
of precocious statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists were sur- 
prised to hear the weighty observations which at seventeen 
the Prince made on public affairs, and still more sinprised to 
see a lad, in situations in which he might have been expt^cted 
to betray strong passion, preserve a composure as impertur- 
bable as their own. At eighteen he sate aiuong the futhm*s 
of the commonwealth, grave, discreet, and J'lidieious as the 
oldest among them. At trceiity-one, in a day of gloom a nd 
terror, he was placed at the head of the admh‘nstratio.n. At 
twenty-three he was renowned throughout Exirope as a sol- 
dier and a politician. He had put domestic factions under 
his feet : he was the soiil of a mighty coalition ; and he had 
contended with honour in the field against some cd* the 
greatest generals ol* the age. 

His j)ersonal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of 
a statesman: but he, like his gTeat-grandfather, the silent 
prince who founded the Batavian coniinonwealth, occupies a 
far higher place among statesmen than among wmiTiors. The 
event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abili- 
ties of a commander; and it would be peculiarly unjust to 
apply this test to William ; for it was his fortune to be almost 
always opposed to caj)tains who were consummate masters of 
their art, and to troops far superior in discixJine to his own. 
Yet there is reason to believe that he was by no means equal, 
as a general in the field, to some who ranked far below Lim 
in intellectual powers. ' To -those whom he trusted lie spike 
on this subject with the magnanimous frankness of a num 
who had done great things, and who could wa?ll aftr>rd fo 
acdaLOAvledge.soine deficiencies. He had never, he said, sr‘r\ rtl 
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an appreiiticesiiip to tlie military profession. He had been 
placed^ wMle still a boy^ at the head of an army. Among 
his officers there had been none competent to instmct him. 
His o^vn blunders and their consequences had been his only 
lessons. *^*^1 would give/’ he once exclaimed^, a good part of 
my estates to have served a few campaigns under the Prince 
of Conde before I had to command against him.” It is not 
improbable that the circnmstanee which prevented William 
from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may have 
been favourable to the general vigour of his intellect. If his 
battles were not those of a great tactician^ they entitled him 
to be called a great man. Ho disaster could for one moment 
deprive him of his firmness or of the entire possession of all 
his facilities. His defeats were i'ej>aired with such marvellons 
celerity that, before his enemies had snug the Te Benin, he 
was again ready for conflict ; nor did his adverse fortnne 
ever deprive him of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 
That respect and confidence he owed in no small measnre to 
his personal coni'age. Courage, in the degree which is ne- 
cessary to carry a soldier without disgrace through a cam- 
paign, is possessed, or might, under proper training, be 
' acquired, by the great majority of men. But courage like 
that of William is rare indeed. He was jiroved by every 
test ; by war, by wounds, by painful and depressing maladies, 
by raging seas, by the imminent and constant risk of assas- 
sination, a risk which has shaken very strong nerves, a risk 
which severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of Crom- 
well. Tet none could ever discover what that thing was 
which the Prince of Orange feared. His advisers could with 
difficulty induce him to take any precaution against the pis- 
tols and, daggers of conspirators.* Old sailors were amazed 
at the composure which he preserved amidst roaring breakers 
on a perilous coast. In battle his bravery made him con- 
spicuous even among tens of thousands of brave warriors, 
drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies, and was 
scarcely ever questioned even by the injustice of hostile fac- 
tions. Buriiig his fii’st campaigns he exposed himself like a 

^ William was earnestly entreated by larly eliaraeteristic. To Bentinek, who 
his friends, after tlie peace of Eyswiek, had sent from Paris very alarming intel- 
to speak seriously to the Preneli ambas- ligenee, William merely replied, at the 
sador about the schemes of assassination end of a long letter of business, — ‘'Pour 
which the Jacobites of Saint G-ermain’s les assasins je ne hiy en ay pas voulu 
wei’e constantly contriving. The cold parler, croiant que c’etoit an desous de 
magnanimity wdth which those intiina- moy.” May - 3 . 169S. I keep the origi- 
tions of danger were received is singii- nal orthography, if it is to be so called. 
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HISTORY OR ENGLAND. 


OH.AP. 
YII. , 


His love of 
danger : 
his bad 
health. 


mail wlio soiigM for 'deatli, was always foremost in tlie eliargc 
and last in tlie retreat^ fongM, sword in liaiid^ in tlie tliiekest 
press, and, with a mnsket ball in Ms arm and the blocMi 
streaming over Ms cuirass, stiE stood Ms gTOiiiwl iiiicl wared 
his, hat tinder the hottest fire. His friends ailfiirecl him to 
take more care of a life invalnable to liis eoniitry ; ami his 
most illiistrions antagonist, the gi*eat Coiide, renitirketl, alter 
the bloody day of Seneff, that the Prince of Orange had in 
all things borne himself like an old general, except in ex- 
j)osiiig himself like a yonng soldier. ’William denied thiit 
he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, from a sense 
of . duty, and on- a cool calcnlation of what the public 
interest required, that he was always at the post of danger. 
The troops which he commanded had been little used to 
and shrank from a close enconnter with the veteran soldiery 
of France. It was necessary that their leader should show 
them how battles were to be won. And in truth more than 
one day which had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved hr 
the hardihood with which he rallied Ms broken battalions and 
cut down the cowards who set the example of flight. Sonie- 
tiines, however, it seemed that he had a strange pleasiii'e in 
venturing his person. It was remarked that his spirits were 
never so high and his manners never so gracious and cns}" as 
amidst the tmnnlt and carnage of a battle. Even in Ills prts- 
times he lilied the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and 
billiards gave Mm no pleasure. The chase wnis his flivoorite 
recreation ; and he loved it most when it was most Iiaynnlous, 
Plis leaps were sometimes, such that his boldest coiiipaiiioiis 
did not like to follow him. He seems even to have tlioiiglit 
the most hardy’ field sports of England efieiiiiiiate, and to 
have pined in the great park of Windsor for the game which 
lie had been used to drive to bay in the forests of Ciiielders, 
wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags with sixteen antlei’s.* 
The - audacity of Ms spirit was the more remarkable because 
his physical organisation was nnnsiia% delicate. From a 
child he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of iiianiiood 
his complaints, had been aggravated by O; severe attack of 

^ Vroni'VVhdsor lie wrote to BeBtindc, KapoleoB's. William wrote in be'ftrT 
then ambassador at Haris. “ J’ay pris himioiu* from Loo. *‘Xuu.s uvmis prig 
avanfc liier im eerf dans la forest avee deiixgros cerls, le premier dans 
les cliains du Pr! de Denm. et ay fag im waert, qiii est iin des pins pros que jo 
assez iolie cliasse, aiitant qne .ce . vilain saebe avoir jamais pris. II porle seize;* 
pans ie permest.” ^^’1698. The. ^ i60L 
spelling is bad, but not worse than 
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siiiall];)ox. ■■ He Was astliniatic and consumptive. His slender CHAP. ' 
frame was shaken bj a constant hoarse congli. He could not . . 

sleep unless his head was propped hy several pillows^ and 
coiilcl scarcely draw his breath 'in any but the purest air. 

Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. Exertion soon.' 
fetigued him. The physicians constantly kept , up the hopes 
of his eiieiiiies by fixing some date beyond which, if there 
were aii^dhing certain in medical ' science, it was impossible 
that his broken constitution could hold out. Tet, through a 
life which was one long disease, the force of his mind never ' 
fiiiled, Oil ail}" great occasion, to bear up his suffering and 
languid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities : . Colfeess 
but the strength of his emotions was not suspected by the ners and^" 
world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his affec- strength of 
tioii and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic 
serenity, which made him pass for the most coldblooded of 
iiiankiiid. Those who brought him good news could seldom 
detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a 
defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised 
and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern 
tranquillity of a Mohawk chief : but those who knew him 
well and saw him near were adware that under all this ice a 
fierce fire was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger 
deprived him of power over himself. But when he was really 
enraged the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It 
was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare 
occasions, however, as soon as he regained his selfcommand, 
he made such amxile reparation to those whom he had 
wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a 
fury again. His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. 

Where he loved, he loved with the whole energy of his strong 
mind. When death sej>arated him fi’om 'wliat he loved, the 
few” who -witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and 
his life. To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose 
fidelity . and secrecy he could absolutely de|)end, he ■ was a 
different man from the reserved and stoical William whom the 
multitude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He 
was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit 
.at .table many hours, and -would hear Ms full share in festive ' 
eoiiversatioii. Highest in liis favour stood a gentleman of His friend- 
his household named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian 
race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great 
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CHAP. . patrician' liouses of England. The fidelity of Beiitiiick lia.d 
been tried .by no common test. ' It was wliile tlie United 
Provinces were straggling for existence against the Preiicdi 
power that the young Prince on whom all their hopes were 
'fixed was seized by the smallpox. That disease had been 
fatal to many members of his family, and at first wore, in his 
case, a peculiarly malignant aspect. The public eonsterna- 
tioii was great. The streets of the Hague were crowded from 
■ daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how His 
Highness was. At length his conipiaiiit took a favourable 
turn. His escape was artribnted partly to his own singular 
equanimity, and partly to the intrejiid and indefatigalde 
friendship of Bentinck. Prom the hands of Beiitinek alone 
William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone WiEiain 
was lifted from his bed and laid down in it. Whether 
Bentinck slept or not while I was ill,” said William to 
Temple, with great tenderness, I know not. But this 1 
know, that, through sixteen days and nights, I never once 
called for anything hut that Bentinck was instantly at iiiy 
side.” Before the faitliM servant had entirely per£oriin;?d 
his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, Inwv- 
ever, he bore up against drowsiness and fever till his master 
was pronounced convalescent. Then, at length, Beiitiiick 
asked leave to go home. It was time : for his limbs would 
no longer support him. He was in great danger, but re- 
covered, and, as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the ariiij, 
where, during many sharp camj>aigns, he was ever found, as 
he had been in peril of a different kind, close to William’s 
side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as 
any that ancient or modem history records. The descend- 
ants of Bentinck still preserve many letters wiitteii by 
William to their ancestor : and it is not too much to say that 
no person who has not studied those letters can form a 
correct notion of the Prince’s character. He, whom even liis 
admirers generally accounted the most distant and frigid of 
men, here forgets all distinctions of rank, and pours out all 
his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He 
imparts without reserve secrets of the highest moinenf. 
He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all 
the governments of Europe. Mingled with Ms eoimimiiica- 
tioiis on such subjects are other coinnraiiications of a very 
different, but perhaps not of a less interesting IdncL All his 
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advent-ores, all liis personal feelings, Ms long runs after 
eiioriiions stags, Ms carousals on Saint Hubert’s day, the 
gro-wth of Ms plantations, the failure of his melons, the 
X state of his stud, his wish to procure an easy pad nag for his 
wife, his vexation at learning that one of Ms household, 
after ruining a girl of good family, refused to marry her, his 
fits of sea sickness, Ms coughs, Ms headaches, his devotional 
moods, Ms gratitude for the divine protection after a great 
escape, his struggles to submit himself to the divine -will after 
a disaster, are described with an amiable garrulity hardly to 
have been expected from the most discreet and sedate states- 
man of the age. StiU. more remarkable is the careless effu- 
^ sioii of Ms tenderness, and the brotherly interest which he 
takes in Ms friend’s domestic felicity. "V^en an heir is born 
to Bentinck, ^^he will live, I hope,” says William, to be as 
good a fellow as you are ; and, if I should have a son, our 
chikhen will love each other, I hope, as we have done.”^' 
Through life he continues to i^egard the little Bentincks with 
paternal kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives : 
he takes charge of them in their father’s absence, and though 
^ vexed a.t being forced to refuse them any pleasure, "will not 
suffer them to go on a himting party, where there would be 
risk of a push from, a stag’s horn, or to sit up late at a riot- 
ous su|)per.t Wlien their mother is taken ill d-oring her 
husband’s absence, William, in the midst of business of the 
highest moment, finds time to send off several expresses in 
one day with shoi*t notes containing intelligence of her state. J 
On one occasion, when she is pronounced out of danger after 
a severe attack, the Prince breaks forth into fervent expres- 
sions of gratitude to God. I write, ” he says, “with tears 
of joy in my eyes.”§ There is a singular charm in such 
letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy and in- 
flexible firmness extorted the respect of his enemies, whose 
cold and ungracious demeanour repelled the attacliment of 
almost all Ms jjQ^rtisans, and whose mind was occupied by 
gigantic schemes which have changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pro- 

March 1679. Ta im pen mais je ne I’aypas 

j. tJYoila en pen de mot le detail de ans^ prendre siir moy, puisqne Tons 
nostre St. Hubert. Et j’a,y eu soin que m’aviez dit qiie yous iie le souliaitiez’ 
M. Woodstoe” (Bentmck’s eldest sou) pas.” From Loo, Nov. 4-. 1697. 

“ n’a point este a la chasse, bien moin aii | On the 15th of June, 1688. 
soupe, quo^'-qu’il fiit icy. Vous pouvcz § September 6. 1679. 
j':cnirtaiit croire que de n avoir pas chasse 
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CIIAP. iioiiiiced'lby Temple^- to "be the best .and . fcraest seiTaiit that 

. ■. ayer prince bad the good fortune to possess^ and eontiiined 

tlnougb life to merit that boiiouiable character. Tlie friends 
were indeed made for each other. William wanted neither a. 
guide nor a flatterer. Having a firm and just reliance on his 
owTi' judgment^ he was not partial to eomiseliors wlio desalt, 
much in suggestions and objections. At the same time lie.liad 
too much discernment, and too much elevation of iniiid, to lie 
, gratified bj sycophancy. The confidant of such a prince 
ought to be a man, not of inventive genius or coiimiaiidiiig 
spirit, • but brave and faithful, capable of executing orders 
punctually, of, keeping secrets, inviolably, of observing facts 
vigilantly, and of reporting them truly ; and such a man was 
Bentinck. 

Mary, William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friend- 
sMp. Yet his marriage had not at first promised much 
' domestic happiness. His choice had been determined chiefly 
hy political considerations : nor did it seem likely that any 
strong affection would grow up between a handsome girl of 
sixteen, well disposed indeed, and naturahy intelligent, but 
ignorant and simple, and a bridegroom who, though he had 
not conij)kted his twenty-eighth year, was in constitution 
older than her father, whose manner was chilling, and whose 
head was constantly occupied by public business or by field 
sports. For a time William was a negligent husband. He 
was indeed drawn away from his wife by other women, par- 
ticularly by one of her ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, though 
destitute of personal attractions, and disfigmred by a hideous 
squint, possessed talents which well fitted her to partake his 
cares.* He was indeed ashamed of his errors, and spared no 
pains to conceal them : but, in spite of aU his precautions, 
Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful to her. 
Spies and talebearers, encouraged by her father, did their 
best to inflame her resentment. A man of a very different 
character, the excellent Ken, who was her chaplain at the 
Hague during some months, was so much incensed by her 
wrongs that he, with more zeal than discretion, threatened to 
reprimand her husband severely, t She, however, bore her 
; injuries with a. meekness and patience which deserved," and 
^gradually obtained, William’s esteem and "gratitude. Yet 



* See Swift’s aceoxxnt of her in the 
Journal to Stella. , 

t Henry Sidney’s Journal of March 


31. 1680, in Mr. Bleneowe’s interestin 
collection. 
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there still reimined one cattse of estrangement. A time ■ CHAP, 
would; probably come when the Princess^ who had been edn- y . 
cated only to work embroidery^ to play on the spinet and to 
read the Bible and the Whole Duty of Man^ would be the 
chief of a great monarchy, and would hold the balance of 
Eni'ope, while her lord, ambitions, versed in affairs, and bent 
on great enterprises, wordd find in the British government no 
place marked ont for him, and would hold power only from 
her bounty and during her pleasure. It is not strange that a 
man so fond of authority as William, and so conscious of a 
genius for command, should have strongly felt that jealousy 
which, during a few hom’s of royalty, put dissension between 
Guildford Dudley and the Lady Jane, and which produced a 
rupture still moi^e tragical between Darnley and the Queen 
of Scots. The Princess of Orange had not the faintest sus- 
picion of her husband’s feelings. Her preceptor, Bishop 
Compton, had instructed her carefully in religion, and had 
especially guaifred her mind against the arts of Eoman 
Catholic divines, but had left her profoundly ignorant of the 
English constitution and of her own position. She knew 
that her marriage vow bound her to obey her husband ; and it 
had never occurred to her that the relation in which they stood 
to each other might one day be inverted. She had been nine 
years married before she discovered the cause of William’s 
discontent; nor would she ever have learned it j6*om himself. 

In general his temper inclined him rather to brood over his 
griefs than to give utterance to them ; and in this particular 
case his lips were sealed by a very natural delicacy. At 
length a complete explanation and reconciliation were 
brought about by the agency of Gilbert Burnet. 

The fame of Burnet has been attacked with singular malice 
and pertinacity. The attack began early in his life, and is 
still canied on with undiminished vigour, though he has now 
been more than a century and a quarter in his grave. He is 
indeed as fair a mark as factious animosity and petulant wit 
could desire. The faults of his understanding and temper 
lie on the surface, and' cannot be missed. They were not the 
faults which are ordinarily considered as belonging to his 
country. Alone among the many Scotchmen who have 
raised themselves to distinction and prosperity in England, 
he had that character which satirists, novelists, and dra- 
matists have agreed to ascribe to Irish adventurers. His 
high animal spirits, Iiis boastfulness, his undissembled vanity, 
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CHAP, liis propensity 'to Iblmider, Ms proroldiig iiidiscretion, Ms iiii- 
... a, basiled audacity, afforded inexliaxistilde subjects of riclicole 
■ to tlie Tories. ITor did Ms 'enemies omit to conipliment Mm, 

' . sometimes mth more pleasantry than delicacy, on the breadth 

. of his shoulders, the thickness of his calres, and his success 
in inatriiiioiiial projects on aniorons and Oi>nlent widows. 
Yet Binniet, though open in many respects to ridienle, and 
eYeii to serious censm'e, was no contemptible man. His parts 
were quick, his industry nnwearied, his reading Tarioiis and 
■ most extensive. ■ He was at once a historian, an antiquary, a 
theologian, a preacher, a pamphleteer, a debater, and an 
active political leader; and in every one of these characters 
he made himself conspicnons among able competitors- The 
many spirited tracts which he wrote on passing events are now 
known only to the curious : but his History of his own Times, 
his History of the Reformation, his Exposition of the Aiticles, 
his Discourse of Pastoral Care, his Life of Hale, his Life of 
Wilmot, are still reprinted, nor is any good private library 
without them. Against such a fact as this aU the efforts of 
detractors are vain. A writer, whose voliiminons works, in 
several branches of literature, find numerous readers a hiiii- 
dred and thirty years after his death, may have had great ^ 
faults, but must also have had great merits : and Burnet had 
great merits, a fertile and vigorous mind, and a style, far in- 
deed removed from faultless pimity, but generally clear, often 
lively, and sometimes rising to solemn and fervid eloquence. 

In the pulpit the effect of his discourses, which were deli- 
vered without any note, was heightened by a noble figure and 
by pathetic action. He was often interrupted by the deep 
hum of his audience ; and when, after preaching out the ^ 
hourglass, which in those days was part of the furnitme''^ 
of the pulpit, he held it up in Ms hand, the congrega- 
tion clamorously encouraged Mm to go on till the sand 
had run off once more.* In Ms moral character, as in his 
intellect, great blemishes were more than compensated by 
great excellence. Though often misled by prejudice and 
passion, he was emphatically an honest man. Though he 
was not secure from the seductions of vanity, his sj)irit was 
raised high above the influence both of cupidity and of fear, ^ 
His nature was kind, generous, grateful, forgiving, f His re- 

Speaker OnsIoVs mote on Bimiet, more frequently or with more asperity 
i. t596. ; Johnson’s Life of Sprat. than Dartmouth. Yet Dartmouth -wrote, 

t No person has eonfcradieted Uuniet do not think he designedly published 
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ligious zeal, thoiigii steadj and ardent, was in general 
restrained by immanity, and by a respect for tbe liglits of 
conscience. Strongly attacbed to what be regarded as the 
^ spirit of Christianity, he looked with indifference on rites, 
names, and forms of ecclesiastical polity, and was by no 
means disposed to be severe even on infidels and heretics 
whose lives were pure, and whose errors appeared to be the 
effect rather of some perversion of the imderstanding than of 
the depravity of the heart. But, like many other good men 
of that age, he regarded the case of the Church of Eome as 
an exception to all ordinary rules. 

Burnet had during some years enjoyed an European repu- 
__ tation. His History of the Reformation had been received 
with loud applause by all Protestants, and had been felt by 
' the Eoman Catholics as a severe blow. The greatest Doctor 
that the Church of Eome has produced since the schism of the 
sixteenth century, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, was engaged in 
framing an elaborate reply. Burnet had been honoured by 
a vote of thanks from one of the zealous Parliaments which 
had sate during the excitement of the Popish plot, and had 
. been exhorted, in the name of the Commons of England, to 
continue his historical researches. He had been admitted to 
familiar conversation both with Charles and J ames, had lived 
on terms of close intimacy with several distinguished states- 
men, particularly with Halifax, and had been the spiritual 
guide of some persons of the highest note. He had reclaimed 
from atheism and from licentiousness one of the most briliiant 
libertines of the age, John Wilmot, Earl of Eochester. Lord 
Stafford, the victim of Oates, had, though a Eoman Catholic, 
been edified in his last hours by BurnePs exhortations touching 
those points on which all Christians agree. A few years later 
a more illustrious sufferer, Lord Eussell, had been accompanied 
by Burnet from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The Court had neglected no means of gaining so active 

luiythiiig lie believed to be false.” At a believe the charge to be altogether iin- 
later period Dartmouth, provoked hy Just. He appears to be singularly iu- 
some remarks on himself in the second accurate only Because his narrative has 
volume of the Bishop’s history, retracted been subjected to a scrutiny singularly 
this praise: but to such a retractation severe and unfriendly. If any Whig 
^ little importance can be attached. Even thought it worth while to subject Eeres- 
Swift has the justice to say, “After all, hy’s Memoirs, North’s Examen, Mul' 
lie was a man of generosity and good- grave’s Account of the Eevolution, or 
nature.” — Short Remarks on Bishop the Life of James the Second, to a 
Burnet’s History. similar scrutiny, it would soon appear 

1 1 is usual to censure Burnet as a that Burnet was far indeed from being 
‘■•ingnlarly inaccurate historian; but I the most inexact witer of his rime. 
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CHIP., . andaTble a diYiiie.: ■ ’SbUMt royal blaiidisliBieiits nor promises 
. . of valmMe preferment'- liad.been .spared. , But Burnet, tliongb 

infected in early yontb. bj tbose servile doctrines wre 

oommoiily bold by tbe clergy, of that age, bad become on eon- ^ 

, viction a Wbig 5 and be firMy adhered tbroiigh all ricissitiides 
. .to bis principles. He bad, however, no part in tbat conspiracy 
' which brought so much disgrace and calainity on tbe llrdiig 
party, and, not only abhorred tbe imirclerons designs of Good- 
enongb and Ferguson, but was of opinion that even bis beloved 
.and honoured friend Enssell ..bad gone to unjustifiable lengths 
against tbe government. A time at length anived when in- 
nocence was not a sufficient protection. Burnet, tboiigb not 
gnilty of any legal offence, was pursued by the vengeance of 
the Court, He retired to the Continent, and, after passing ' 
about a year in those wanderings through Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany, of which he has left us an agreeable naiTative, 
reached the Hague in the summer of 1686, and was received 
there with kindness and resioect. He had many free conver- 
sations with the Princess on politics and religion, and soon 
became her spiritual director and confidential adviser. William 
proved a much more gracious host than could have been ex- 
pected. Of all faults officiousness and indiscretion were the*^’^ 
most offensive to him ; and Burnet was allowed even by friends 
and admirers to be the most officious and indiscreet of man- 
kind. But the sagacious Prince perceived that this pushing 
talkative divine, who was always blabbing secrets, putting ini- 
pertiiient questions, obtruding unasked advice, was neveiihe- 
less an upright, courageous and able man, weE acquainted 
with the temper and the views of British sects and factions. 
The fame of Burnet’s eloquence and erudition was also widely 
spread. WiUiam was not himself a reading man. But he had.^ ^ 
now been many years at the head of the Dutch administration, 
in an age when the Dutch press was one of the most formidable 
engines by which the public mind of Europe was moved, and, 
though he had no taste for literary pleasures, was far too wise 
and too observant to he ignorant of the value of literary as- 
sistance. He was aware that a popular pamphlet might 
sometimes be of as much service as a victory in the field. He 
also felt the importance of having always near him soiiiex>er- 
son wen informed, as-.- to the civil and ecclesiastical polity o£^' 
our island: and Burnet was eminently qualified to be of use 
as a living dictionary of British affahs. For his knowledge, 
though not always accurate, was of immeuse extent ; aucl there 
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were ill Engiand and Scotland few eminent men of any politi- CHAK 
cal or, religions, party with whom he had not conTersed.,, He ; 
was therefore admitted to as large a share of favour , and con- 
fidence as was granted to any hni those who composed the 
very small inmost knot of the Prince’s private friends. "When 
the Doctor took libertm^^ which was not seldom the case, his 
patron became more than tisnally cold and sullen, and some- 
times uttered a short dry sarcasm which would have strnck 
dumb any person of ordinary assurance. In spite of such 
occurrences, however, the amity between this singular pair 
continued, with some temporary interruptions, till it was dis- 
solved by death. Indeed, it was not easy to wound Burnet’s 
feelings. His selfcoinplacency, his animal spirits, and his 
want of tact, were such that, though he frequently gave 
offence, he never took it. 

All the peculiarities of his character fitted Mm to be the He brings 
peacemaker between William and Mary. When persons who ^ 
ought to esteem and love each other are kept asunder, as often Inder- 
happens, by some cause which three words of fi:ank explana- 
tion would remove, they are fortunate if they possess an tliePrince 
indiscreet friend who blurts out the whole truth. Burnet ami 
plainly told the Princess what the feeling was which preyed 
upon her husband’s mind. She learned for the fii’st time, 
with no small astonishment, that, when she became Queen of 
England, WHliam would not share her throne. She warmly 
declared that there was no proof of conjugal submission and 
affection which she was not ready to give. Burnet, with 
many apologies and with solemn protestations that no human 
being had put words into his mouth, informed her that the 
remedy was in her own hands. She might easily, when the 
crown devolved on her, induce her Parliament not only to 
give the regal title to her husband, hut even to transfer to 
him by a legislative act the administration of the government. 

^^But,” he added, ^^your Eoyal Highness ought to consider 
well before you announce any such resolution. Eor it is a 
resolution which, having once been announced, cannot safely 
or easily be retracted.” “ I want no time for consideration,” 
answered Mary. is enough that I have an opj)or{:unity 
of showing my regard for the Pi-ince. Tell him what I say; 
and bring him to me that he may hear it from my own lips.” 

Burnet went in quest of William : but William was many miles 
off* after a stag. It was not till the next day that the decisive 
interview took place. I did not laiow till yesterday,” said 
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Eelatioiis 

between 

William 

and 

Englisli 

parties. 


Mary,. .there was. otcIi a difference between the laws uf 

England and the laws' of .God. But I now promise yon that 
yon shall, always "bear rale, 5 and^ in return^ I ask only tbisj 
that, as I. shall observe the precept which enjoins wives to 
obey, their husbands, you will observe that which enjoins lins* 

. bands to love .their wives."^’ Her generous affection completely 
gained the heart of William. From that time till the sad day 
when he. was carried away in fits from her dying bed, there 
was entire fiiendship and confidence between them. Many of 


her letters to him are extant ; and they eoiitaiii abundant evi- 
dence that this man, nnamiable as he was in the eyes of the 
lanltitiide, had succeeded in inspiriiig a beautiful and virtuous 
woman, born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry. 


The service which Burnet had rendered to his coiintiy w^as 
of high moment. A time had arrived at which it was impor- 
tant to the public safety that there should be entire concord 
between the Prince and Princess. 


Till after the suppression of the Western insuiTeetion grave 
causes of dissension had separated William from both Whigs 
and Tories. He had seen with displeasure the attempts of 
the Whigs to strip the executive government of some powers 
which he thought necessary to its efficiency and dignity. He .. < 
had seen with still deeper displeasui’e the comitenance given 
by a large section of that party to the pretensions of Monmouth , 
The opposition, it seemed, wished first to make the crown of 
England not worth the wearing, and then to place it on the 
head of a bastard and impostor. At the same time the Princess 


religious system differed widely fr'om that which was the badge 
of the Tories. They were Axminians and Prelatists. They 
looked down on the Protestant Churches of the Continent, 
and regarded every line of their own liturgy and rnbrie as ^ 
scarcely less sacred than the gospels. His opinions touching"*' 

' tlie metaphysics of theology were Calvinistic. His opinions 
touching ecclesiastical polity and modes of worship were lati- 
tudinarian. He owned that episcopacy was a lawftd and 
convenient form of church government; but he spoke with 
sharpness and scorn of the bigotry of those who thought epis- 
copal ordination essential to a Christian society. He had no 
scrapie about the vestments and gestures |)rescribed by the 
Book of Common Prayer, But he avowed that he should like V"' 
the rites of the Church of England better if they reminded 
him less of the rites of the Church of Eome. He had been 
heard to utter an ominous growl when first he saw, in Ms wife’s 
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private cliapel, an altar decked after tke Anglican fashion, and 
had not seemed well pleased at finding her with Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity in her handsr^ 

He therefore long observed the contest between the English 
factions attentively, but without feeling a strong predilection 
for either side. Hor in truth did he ever, to the end of his 
life, become either a Whig or a Tory, He wanted that which 
is the common groundwork of both characters; for he never 
became an Englishman. He saved England, it is true ; but 
he never loved her ; and he never obtained her love. To him 
she was always a land of exile, visited with reluctance and 
quitted with delight. Even when he rendered to her those 
services of which, at this day, we feel the happy effects, her 
welfare was not his chief object. Whatever patriotic feeling 
he had was for Holland. There was the stately tomb where 
slept the great politician whose blood, whose name, whose 
temperament, and whose genius he had inherited. There the 
very sound of his title Avas a spell which had, through three 
generations, called forth the affectionate enthusiasm of boors 
and artisans. The Dutch language was the language of his 
nursery. Among the Dutch gentry he had chosen his early 
friends. The amusements, the architecture, the landscape of 
his native country, had taken hold on his heart. To her he 
turned with constant fondness from a prouder and fairer rival. 
In the gallery of Whitehall he pined for the familiar House 
in the Wood at the Hague, and never was so happy as when 
he could quit the magnificence of Windsor for his far humbler 
seat at Loo. During his splendid banishment it was his con- 
solation to create round him, by building, planting, and dig- 
ging, a scene AV’^hich might remind him of the formal piles of 
red brick, of the long canals, and of the symmetrical flower- 
beds ^mong which his early life had been passed. Yet even 
his affection for the land of his birth was subordinate to 
another feeling which early became supreme in his soul, which 
mixed itself with all his passions, which impelled him to mar- 
vellous enterprises, which supported him when sinking under 
mortification, pain, sickness, and sorrow, which, towards the 
close of his career, seemed during a short time to languish, 
^ but which soon broke forth again fiercer than ever, and con- 
^ tinned to animate him even while the prayer for the depart- 
ing Avas read at his bedside. That feeling was enmity to 

* Dr. Hooper’s MS. narrative, pnMislied in the Appendix to Lord Dungannon’s 
Life of William. 
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CHAP. France, and to the 'magnificent King who, in more than one , 
sense, represented France, and who to .virtues and accomplish- 
ments eminently French joined in large measure that tiiiqiiiet, 
imscimpnlons, and vainglorious ambition which haS' repeatedly 
drawn on France the resentment of Enrope/ 

It is not difficult to trace the progress of the sentiment 
which gradually possessed itself of William’s whole Bonl. 
When he was little more than a boy Ms^ country had been 
attacked by Lewis in ostentations defiance of justice and pub- 
lic law, ■ had been overrim, had been desolated, had been given 
np to every excess of .rapacity,, licentiousness, and cruelty. 
The Dutch had in dismay humbled themselves before the con- 
queror, and had implored mercy. They had been told in 
reply that, if they desired peace, they must resign their inde- 
pendence, and do annual homage to the House of Bourbon. 
The injured nation, driven to despair, had opened its dykes, 
and had called in the sea as an ally against the French 
tyranny. It was in the agony of that conflict, when peasants 
were flying in terror before the invaders, when hundreds of 
fair gardens and pleasure houses were buried beneath the 
waves, when the deliberations of the States were interrupted 
by the fainting and the loud weeping of ancient senators who 
could not bear the thought of sui-viving the fi'eedom and 
glory of their native land, that William had been called to 
the head of affairs. For a time it seemed to him that resist- 
ance was hopeless. He looked round him for succour, and 
looked in vain. Spain was unnerved, Germany distracted, 
England corrupted. hTothing seemed left to the young Stadt- 
holder but to perish sword in hand, or to be the ^neas of a 
great emigration, and to create another Holland in countries 
beyond the reach of the tyranny of France. Ko obstacle 
would then remain to check the progress of the House of 
Bombon. A few years; and that House might add to its 
dominions Lorraine and Flanders, Castile and Aragon, Kaples 
and Milan, Mexico and Peru, Lewis might wear the impe- 
rial crown, might place a prince of his family on the throne 
of Poland, might be sole master of Europe from the Scythian 
deserts to the Atlantic Ocean, and of America from regions 
north of the Troinc of Cancer to regions south of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. Such was the prospect which lay before 
Yvllliam when first he entered on i^ublic life, and which never 
ceased to haunt him tili his latest day. The French monarchy 
was to iiiiii what the Eoman republic was to Hannibal, what 
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tlie Ottoman power was to Scanderlbeg, wliat tlie Sontliroii 
domiiiatioix was to Wallace. Eeligion gave lier sanetion to 
tliat intense and iinqnencliable animositj. Hundreds of Cal- 
vinistic preacbers proclaimed that the same power which had 
set apart Samson from the womb to be the scourge of the 
Philistine, and which had called Gideon from the threshing 
floor to smite the Midianite, had raised np William of Orange 
to be the champion of all free nations and of all pure Churches ; 
nor was this notion without influence on his own mind. To 
the confidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his high 
destiny and in his sacred cause is to be partly attributed his 
singular indifference to danger. He had a great work to do ; 
and till it was done nothing could harm him. Therefore it 
was that, in sx^ite of the prognostications of physicians, he 
recovered from maladies which seemed ho|)eless, that bands 
of assassins conspired in vain against his life, that the open 
skiff to which he trusted himself on a starless night, amidst 
raging waves, and near a treacherous shore, brought him safe 
to land, and that, on twenty fields of battle, the cannoi^balls 
passed him by to right and left. The ardour and perseverance 
with which he devoted himself to his mission have scarcely 
any parallel in history. In comparison with his great object 
he held the lives of other men as cheap as his own. It was 
but too much the habit even of the most humane and gene- 
rous soldiers of that age to think very lightly of the bloodshed 
aiad devastation inseparable from great martial exploits 5 and 
the heart of William was steeled, not only by professional 
insensibility, but by that sterner insensibility which is the 
effect of a sense of dnty. Three great coalitions, three long 
and bloody wars in which all Europe from the Vistula to the 
Western Ocean was in arms, are to be ascribed to his uncon- 
querable energy. Wlien in 1678 the States General, ex- 
hausted and disheartened, were desirous of repose, his voice 
was still against sheathing the sword. If peace was made, 
it was made only because he could not breathe into other men 
a s|>irit as fierce and determined as his own. At the very last 
moment, in the hope of breaking off the negotiation which he 
knew to be aU but concluded, he fought one of the most 
bloody and obstinate battles of that age. Prom the day on 
which the treaty of Himeguen was signed, he began to medi- 
tate a second coalition. His contest with Lewis, transferred 
from the field to the cabinet, was soon exasi)erated by a |)ri- 
vate feud. In talents, temper, manners, and opinions, the 
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rivals were diametrically opposed to eaeli otter. Lewis^ polite 
and dignified, profase and Tolnptnons, fond of display and 
averse from danger, a mnnificent patron of arts and letters, 
and a cruel persecutor of Calvinists, presented a remarkable 
contrast to WiUiam, simple in tastes, ungracious in demean- 
our, indefatigable and intrepid in war, regardless of all tlie 
ornamental branches of knowledge, and firmly attached to the 
theology of G-eneva. The enemies did not long, observe those 
courtesies which men of their rank, even when opposed to each 
other at the head of armies, seldom neglect. William, indeed, 
went through the form of tendering Ms best services to Lewis. 
But this civility was rated at its true value, and requited with 
a dry reprimand. The great King affected contempt for the 
petty Prince who was the servant of a confederacy of trading- 
towns; and to every mark of contempt the dauntless Staclt- 
holder replied by a fresh defiance. William took his title, a 
title which the events of the preceding century had made one 
of the most illustrious in Europe, from a city which lies on 
the bp^nks of the Ehone not far from Avignon, and which, like 
Avignon, though enclosed on every side by the French terri- 
tory, was properly a fief not of the French but of the Imperial 
Crown. Lewis, with that ostentatious contemiDt of public 
law wMch was characteristic of him, occupied Orange, dis- 
mantled the fortifications, and confiscated the revenues. 
William declared aloud at Ms table before many persons that 
he would make the most Christian King repent the outrage, 
and when questioned about these words by Lewises Ambas- 
sador, the Coxmt of Avaux, positively refused either to retract 
them or to explain them away. The quarrel was carried so 
far that the French minister could not venture to present him- 
self at the drawingroom of the Princess for fear of receiving 
some affront.* 

The feeling with wMch William regarded France explains 
the whole of his policy towards England. His public ^spirit 
was an European public spirit. The chief object of Ms care 
was not our island, not even Ms native Holland, but the great 
community of nations tMeatened with subjugation by one too 
powerful member. Those who commit the error of consider- 
ing Mm as an English statesman must necessarily see his 
whole life in a false light, and will he unable to discover any 
principle, good or bad, Whig or Tory, to which some of his 
most important acts can be referred. But, when we consider 

Avaioi:, Negotiations, Axig. |§., Sept i|., 1682 . 
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Mm as a man wliose especial task was to join a crowd of 
feeble^ divided and dispirited states in firm and energetic 
union against a common enemj, wken we consider liim as a 
man in wliose eyes England was important cMefly because^ 
witboTit ber^ the great coalition wMcb be projected mnst be 
incomplete^ we sbaU be forced to admit tbat no long career 
recorded in bistory bas been more uniform from tbe beginning 
to tbe close tban tbat of tliis great Prince.* 

Tbe cine of wbicb we are now possessed will enable ns to 
track without difficulty tbe course, in reality consistent, tbougb 
in appearance sometimes tortuous, wbicb be pursued towards 
our domestic factions. He clearly saw wbat bad not escaped 
persons far inferior to bim in sagacity, tbat tbe enterprise on 
wbicb bis whole soul was intent would probably be successful 
if England were on bis side, would be of uncertain issue if 
England were neutral, and would be hopeless if England 
acted as she bad acted in tbe days of tbe Cabal. He saw not 
less clearly tbat between tbe foreign policy and tbe domestic 
policy of the English government there was a close connec- 
tion ; tbat the sovereign of this country, acting in harmony 
with tbe legislature, must always have a great sway in tbe 
affairs of Obristendom, and must also have an obvious interest 
in opposing tbe undue aggrandisement of any Continental 
potentate ; tbat, on the other band, tbe sovereign distrusted 
and thwarted by tbe legislature, could be of little weight m 
European politics, and that the whole of tbat little weight 
would be thrown into tbe wrong scale. The Princess first 
wish therefore was tbat there should be concord between the 
throne and tbe Parliament. How tbat concord should be 
established, and on wbicb side concessions should be made, 
were, in bis vi^w, questions of secondary importance. He 
would have been best pleased, no doubt, to see a complete 
reconciliation effected without tbe sacrifice of one tittle of tbe 
prerogative. Por in the integrity of tbat prerogative be bad 
a reversionary interest; and be was, by nature, at least as 
covetous of power and as impatient of restraint as any of tbe 

^ I cannot deny myself the pleasure la haine du nom Eran 9 ais avoit rendu 
of quoting Massillon’s unfriendly, yet capable d’imaginer de grandes choses et 
discriminating and noble, character of de les exc^cuter; un de ces g4nies qui 
Wilham. IJn prince iu’ofond dans ses semblent etre lies pour inouToir a leiir 
viies; habile a former dcs ligues et a gre les peuples et les sonverains; un 
reunir les esprits ; plus heiireux a exciter grand homme, s’il n’ayoit jamais voulu 
les guerres qu’a combattre ; plus a crain- etre roi — Oraison Fun^bre de M. le 
dre encore dans le secret du cabinet, Dauphin, 
qu’a la des armees ; un ennemi quo 
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Stiiarts. But there was no flower of the crown which he was 
not prepared to sacrifice^ even after the crown had been 
placed on his own head, if he conld only be convinced that 
such a sacrifice was indispensably necessary to his great 
design. In the days of the Popish plot, therefore, though he 
disapproved of the violence with which the opposition attacked 
the royal authority, he exhorted the government to give way. 
The condnct of the Commons, he said, as respected domestic 
affairs, was most unreasonable : bnt while the Commons were 
discontented the liberties of Europe could never be safe ; and 
to that paramount consideration every other consideration 
ought to yield. On these principles he acted when the Ex- 
clusion Bin had thrown the nation into convulsions. There 
is no reason to believe that he encouraged the opposition to 
bring forward that hill or to reject the offers of compromise 
which were repeatedly made from the throne. But when it 
became clear that, unless that MU were carried, there would 
be a serious breach between the Commons and the Court, he 
indicated very inteUigibly, though with decorous reserve, his 
opinion that the representatives of the people ought to be con- 
ciliated at any price. When a violent and rapid reflux of 
public feeling had left the Whig party for a time utterly help- 
less, he attempted to attain Ms grand object by a new road 
perhaps more agreeable to his temper than that which he had 
previously tried. In the altered temper of the nation there 
was little chance that any Parliament disposed to cross the 
wishes of the sovereign would be elected. Charles was for a 
time master. To gain Charles, therefore, was the Prince’s 
first wish. In the summer of 1683, almost at the moment at 
which the detection of the Eye House plot made the discom- 
fiture of the Whigs and the triumph of the King complete, - 
events took place elsewhere which William could not behold 
without extreme anxiety and alarm. The Turkish armies 
advanced to the suburbs of Yienna. The great Austrian 
monarchy, on the support of wMch the Prince had reckoned, 
seemed to be on the point of destruction. Bentinck was 
therefore sent in haste from the Hague to London, was charged 
to omit ' nothing wMeh might be necessary, to , conciliate 'the' ; 
English court, and was particularly instructed to express in 
the strongest terms the horror with which his master regarded 
the Whig conspiracy. 

During the eighteen months which followed, there was 
some ' hope that the influence of Halifax would prevail, and 
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tliafc tlie court of WHitelian woiild tetTirii to the policy of tlie 
Triple AMiaiice. To tliat liope William fondly clung. He 
spared no effort to propitiate Charles. The hospitality which 
Monmouth found at the Hague is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
Prince’s anxiety to gratify the real wishes of Monmouth’s 
father. As soon as Charles died, William, still adhering un- 
changeably to his object, again changed his course. He had 
sheltered Monmouth, to please the late King. That the pre- 
sent King might have no reason- to complain Monmouth was 
dismissed. ' We have seen that, when, the Western; insurrec- 
tion broke out, the British regiments in the Dutch service; 
were, by the active exertions .of the Prince, sent over to their 
own country on the first requisition. Indeed William even 
offered to command in person against the rebels ; and that 
the offer was made in perfect sincerity cannot be doubted by 
those who have perused his confidential letters to Bentinck.* 
The Prince was evidently at this time inclined to hope that 
the great plan, to which in his mind. everything else was sub- 
ordinate, might obtain the ajpprobation and support of his 
father in law. The high tone which' James was then holding 
towards Prance, the readiness .with which he consented to a 
defensive alliance with the United ' Provinces, the iiicliiiation 
which he showed to connect himselfwiththe House of Austria, 
encouraged this expectation. . But in a;short time the prospect, 
was darkened. The disgrace .of Halifax, the breach between 
James 'and the : Parliament, the prorogation, the annoimee- 
inent distinctly made by the King to the foreign ministers 
that Continental politics should no longer divert his attention 
from internal measures tending to strengthen his prerogative 
and to promote the interest of his Church, put an end t o the 
delusion. It was plain that, when the- Euroj)eaii crisis came, 
England would, if James were her m.aster, either remain in- 
active or act in conjunction with Prance. -. And the Eui’opea,ii 
crisis was drawing near. The House, of Austria had, by a 
■sueeessioii of victories,. been . secured from danger on the side 
of Turkey, and was no longer under, the- necessity of submitting, 
patiently to the encroachments and..insults of Lewis. Accord- 


For example, Jo erois M. Eever- 
slia.m 1131 tres brave et honoBtc liorame, 
M.ais je douto s’ii a ussez d’ experience a 
diriger imo si grande affaire qidil a siir 
Ic bras. I)ieu Ini donne iin sueecs 
promph cfc lieiirenx! Mais je ne suis 
p:is liors dbaquielude.” July 16S5. 
Again, aflt.r he had received the news 


of the battle of Sedgemoor, “ Dicii soifc 
lone du bon snecos quo Ics troupes da 
Roy 03it on contro los rebelles. Je ne 
doute pas qne eette affaire ne. suit entiere- 
meiifc assoiipie, ct qxie le regne dii R<;y 
sera heximix, ce quo Dieix venille?* 
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ingly, in J-uly, 1686, a treaty was signed at Angslburg by wMcli 
tbe Princes of tbe Empire bound themselves closely together 
for the purpose of mutual defence. The Kings of Spain and 
Sweden were parties to this compact, the King of Spain as 
sovereign of the provinces contained in the circle of Burgundy, 
and the King of Sweden as Duke of Pomerania. The con- 
federates declared that they had no intention to attack and 
no wish to offend any power, but that they were determined 
to tolerate no infraction of those rights which the Germanic 
body held under the sanction of public law and public faith. 
They pledged themselves to stand by each other in case of 
need, and fixed the amount of force which each member of the 
league was to furnish if it should be necessary to repel ag- 
gression.* The name of William did not appear in this in- 
strnment : but all men knew that it was his work, and foresaw 
that he would in no long time be again the captain of a coali- 
tion against Prance. Between him and the vassal of Prance 
there could, in such circumstances, be no cordial good will. 
There was no open rupture, no interchange of menaces or 
reproaches. Bnt the father in law and the son in law were 
separated completely and for ever. 

At the very time at which the Prince was thus estranged 
from the English court, the causes which had hitherto j)ro- 
dueed a coolness between him and the two great sections of 
the English people disappeared, A large portion, perhaps a 
numerical majority, of the Whigs had favoured the preten- 
sions of Monmouth: but Monmouth was now no more. 
The Tories, on the other hand, had entertained apprehen- 
sions that the interests of the Anglican Church might not be 
safe under the rule of a man bred among Dutch Presbyterians, 
and well known to hold latitudinarian opinions about robes, 
ceremonies, and Bishops ; but since that beloved Church had 
been threatened by far more formidable dangers fi*om a very 
different quarter, these apprehensions had lost almost aU 
their power. Thus, at the same moment, both the great par- 
ties began to fix their hopes and their affections on the same 
leader. Old republicans could not refuse their confidence to 
one who had worthily filled, during many years, the highest 
magistracy of a republic. Old royalists conceived that they 
acted according to their principles m paying profound respect 
to a Prince so near to the throne. At this conjuncture it was 
of the highest moment that there should be entire union be- 

^ The treaty will be foxuad in the Reciieil desj Traitos, iv. Ho. 209 , 
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tween William and Mary. A misimderstanding between the 
presumptive heiress of the crown and her husband must have 
produced a schism in that vast mass which was from all quar- 
ters gathering round one common rallying point. Happily 
all risk of such misunderstanding was averted in the critical 
instant by the interposition of Burnet ; and the Prince became 
the unquestioned chief of the whole of that party which was 
opposed to the government, a party almost coextensive with 
the nation. 

There is not the least reason to beheve that he at this 
time meditated the great enterprise to which a stern necessity 
afterwards drove him. He was aware that the public mind of 
England, though heated by grievances, was by no means ripe 
for revolution. He would doubtless gladly have avoided the 
scandal which must be the effect of a mortal quarrel between 
persons bound together by the closest ties of consanguinity 
and afSiiity. Even his ambition made him unwilling to owe 
to violence that greatness which might soon be his in the 
ordinary course of nature and of law. Eor he well knew that, 
if the crown descended to his wife regularly, all its preroga- 
tives would descend unimpaired with it, and that, if it were 
obtained by election, it must be taken subject to such condi- 
tions as the electors might think fit to impose. He meant, 
therefore, as it appears, to wait with patience for the day 
when he might govern by an undisputed title, and to content 
himself in the meantime with exercising a great influence on 
English affairs, as first Prince of the blood, and as head of the 
party which was decidedly preponderant in the nation, and 
which was ceifain, whenever a Parliament should meet, to be 
decidedly preponderant in both Houses. 

Already, it is true, he had been urged by an adviser, less 
sagacious and more impetuous than himself, to try a bolder 
course. This adviser was the young Lord Mordaunt. That 
age had produced no more inventive genius, and no more 
daring spirit. But, if a design was splendid, Mordaunt sel- 
dom inquired whether it were practicable.. His life was a 
wild romance made up of mysterious intrigues, both political 
and amorous, of violent and rapid changes of scene and for- 
tune, and of victories resembling those of Amadis and Launce- 
lot rather than those of Luxemburg and Eugene. The episodes 
interspersed in this strange story were of a piece with the 
main. plot. Among them were midnight encounters with 
generous robbers, and rescues of noble and beautiful ladies 
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froio ravisliers. Mordaimt, haTiHg distingiiisiied Hmseif bj 
tbe eloquence and andacity with wMcb, in tbe House of 
Lords, lie bad opposed tie court, repaired, soon after tie pro- 
rogation, to tie Hagne, and strongly recommended an imme- 
diate descent on England. He iad persuaded iimself tiat it 
would be as easy to surprise tiree great kingdoms as belong 
afterwards found it to surprise Barcelona. Wdliain listened, 
meditated, and replied, in general terms, tiat be took a great 
interest iii English affairs, and would keep bis attention fixed 
on tiem.* Whatever bis purpose bad been, it is not likely 
that be would have chosen a rash and vainglorious knight 
errant for bis confidant. Between the two men there was 
nothing in common except personal courage, which rose in 
both to the height of fabulous heroism. Mordaunt wanted 
merely to ^njoy the excitement of conflict, and to make men 
stare. William had one great end ever before him. Towards 
that end he was impelled by a strong passion which ajipeared 
to him under the gnise of a sacred duty. Towards that end 
he toiled with a patience resembling, as he once said, the 
patience with which he had seen a boatman on a canal strain 
against an adverse eddy, often swejDt back, but never ceasing 
to pull, and content if, by the labour of hours, a few yards 
could be gained, t Exploits which brought the Prince no 
nearer to his object, however glorious they might be in the 
estimation of the vulgar, were in his judgment boyish vaiii-' 
ties, and no part of the real business of hfe. 

He determined to reject MordaunPs advice 5 and there can 
be no doubt that the determination was wise. Had William, 
in 1686, or even in 1687, attempted to do what he did with 
such signal success in 1688, it is probable that many Whigs 
would have risen in arms at his call. But he worfd have^ 
found that the nation was not yet prepared to welcome a 
deliverer from a foreign country, and that the Ghmch had not 
yet been provoked and insulted into forgetftiliiess of the tenet 
which had long been her peculiar boast. The old Cavaliers 
would have flocked to the royal standard. There would pro- 
bably have been in all the three kingdoms a civil war as long 
and fierce as that of the preceding generation. While that 
war was raging in the British Isles, what might not Lewis 
attempt on the Continent ? And what hope would there be 
for Holland, drained of her troops, and abandoiiecl by her 
Stadtholder? 


Burnet, i. 762, 


t : lemple’s Memoirs. 
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William therefore contented himself for the present with CHAP, 
taking measures to unite and animate that mighty opposition . 
of which he had become the head. This was not difficult. 

The fall of the Hydes had excited throughout England SterthT 
extreme alarm and indignation. Men felt that the question fell of the 
now wasy not whether Protestantism should be dominant, but ^ 
whether it should be tolerated. The Treasurer had been suc- 
ceeded by a board, of which a Papist was the head. The 
Priyy Seal had been entrusted to a Papist. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had been succeeded by a man who had 
absolutely no claim to high place except that he was a Papist. 

The last person whom a government having in view the 
general interests of the empire would have sent to Dublin as 
Deputy was Tyrconnel. His brutal manners made him unfit 
to represent the majesty of the crown. The feebleness of his 
understanding and the violence of his temper made him unfit 
to conduct grave business of state. The deadly animosity 
which he felt towards the possessors of the greater part of 
the soil of Ireland made him especially unfit to rule that 
kingdom. But the intemperance of his bigotry was thought 
amply to atone for the intemperance of aUhis other j)assions ; 
and, in consideration of the hatred which he bore to the 
reformed faith, he was suffered to indulge without restraint 
his hatred of the English name. This, then, was the real 
meaning of His Majesty’s respect for the rights of conscience. 

He wished his Parliament to remove all the disabilities which 
had been imposed on Papists, merely in order that he might 
himself impose disabilities equally galling on Protestants. 

It was plain that, under such a prince, apostasy was the only 
road to greatness. It was a road, however, which few ven- 
tured to take, Eor the spirit of the nation was thoroughly 
roused ; and every renegade had to endure such an amount 
of public scorn and detestation as cannot be altogether unfelt 
even by the most callous natures. 

It is true that several remarkable conversions had recently Conyer- 
taken place; but they were such as did little credit to the 
Church of Eome. Two men of high rank had joined her com- 
munion; Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, and James Peter- 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. But Peterborough, who had been 
an active soldier, coia4ier, and negotiator, was now broken 
down by years and infirmities ; and those who saw him totter 
about the galleries of Whitehall, leaning on a stick and 
swathed up in flannels and plasters, comforted themselves for 
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Ms defection by remarking tkat lie bad not ckanged Ms reli- 
gion till lie bad ontliyedbis facnlties.’^ Salisbury was foolisb 
to a proYcrb. His figure was so bloated by sensual indulgence 
as to be almost incapable of moving ; and tbis sluggisb body 
was tbe abode of an equally slnggisb mind. He was repre- 
sented in popular lampoons as a man made to be duped, as a 
man wbo bad bitberto been tbe prey of gamesters, and wbo 
might as well be tbe prey of jfriars. A pasquinade, wMcb, 
about tbe time of Eocbester’s retirement, was fixed on tbe 
door of Salisbury House in tbe Strand, described in coarse 
terms tbe borror witb wbicb tbe wise Robert Gecil, if be could 
rise from bis grave, would see to wbat a creature bis bonours 
bad descended.f 

These were the highest in station among tbe proselytes of 
James. There were other renegades of a very different kind, 
needy men of parts wbo wei-e destitute of principle and of all 
sense of personal dignity. There is reason to believe that 
among these was Wilbam Wycherley, tbe most licentious and 
hardhearted writer of a singulaiiy licentious and hardhearted 
school, f It is certain that Matthew Tnidal, wbo, at a later 
period, acquired great notoriety by writing against Christian- 
ity, was at tbis time received into tbe bosom of the infallible 
Church, a fact which, as may easily be supposed, tbe divines 
witb whom be was subsequently engaged in controversy did 
not suffer to sink into oblivion. § A still more infamous apos- 
tate was Joseph Haines, whose name is now almost forgotten, 
but who was well known in bis own time as an adventui’er of 
versatile pai’ts, sharper, coiner, false witness, sham bail, 
dancing master, buffoon, poet, comedian. Some of Ms pro- 
logues and epilogues were much admired by bis contempora- 
ries 5 and bis merit as an actor was universally acknowledged.* 
This man professed himself a Roman Catholic, and went to 
Italy in the retinue of Castelmaine, but was soon dismissed 
for misconduct. If any credit be due to a tradition which 
was long preserved in tbe green room, Haines had the impu- 
dence to affirm that the Virgin Mary bad appeared to him 
and called him to repentance. After tbe Revolution, he 
attempted to make his peace with the town by a penance more 

^ See tlie poems entitled Tlie Con- tain, that in his later years he called 
verts and The Delusion. ^ himself a Papist, and that he received 

t The lines are in the Collection of money from Tames. I have very little 
State Poems. doubt that he was a hired convert. 

X Our information about Wycherley § See the article on him in the Eio- 
is very scanty: but two things are cer^ graphia Britanniea. 
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scandalous than Ms offence. One niMit, before lie acted in a CHAP, 
farce^ he appeared on the stage in a wMte sheet with a torch 
in his hand, and recited some profane and indecent doggerel, 
which he called his recantation.'^ 

With the name of Haines was joined, in many libels, the 
name of a more iUnstrions renegade, John Dryden, Drydfen 
was now approaching the decline of life. After many suc- 
cesses and many failures, he had at length attained, by 
general consent, the &st place among liying English poets. 

His claims on the gratitude of J ames were superior to those of 
any man of letters in the kingdom. Bnt James cared little for 
verses and imich for money. Erom the day of his accession 
he set himself to make small economical reforms, snch as 
bring on a government the reproach of meaimess withont 
producing any perceptible relief to the finances. One of the 
victims of this injndicions parsimony was Dryden. A pen- 
sion of a hundred a year which had been given to him by 
Charles and had expired with Charles was not renewed. The 
demise of the Crown made it necessary that the Poet Lanreate 
should have a new patent^ and orders were given that, in 
this patent, the animal butt of sack, originally granted to 
Jonson, and continued to JonsoMs snecessors, should be 
omitted.t This was the only notice which the King, during 
the first year of his reign, deigned to bestow on the mighty 
satirist who, in the very crisis of the great struggle of the 
Exclusion Bill, had spread terror through the Whig ranks. 

Dryden was poor and impatient of poverty. He knew little 
and cared little about religion. If any sentiment was deeply 
fi xed in him, that sentiment was an aversion to priests of all 
persuasions, Levites, Augurs, Muftis, Eoman Catholic divines, 
Presbyterian divines, divines of the Church of England. He 
was not naturally a man of high spirit; and his pursuits had 
been by no means such as were likely to give elevation or 
delicacy to his mind. He had, during many years, earned 
his daily bread by pandaring to the vicious taste of the pit, 
and by grossly flattering rich and noble patrons. Selfrespect 
and a fine sense of the becoming were not to be expected 
from one who had led a life of mendicancy and adulation. 

Einding that, if he continued to call himself a Protestant, 

* Sec James Ciuin’s account of Haines f This fict, which escaped the minute 
in I)avies''s Miscelhmie^s ; Tom Brown’s researches of Malone, appears from the 
Works; Lives of Sharpens; Dryden’s Treasury Letter Book of 1085. 

Epilogxie to the Seetilar Masque. 
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tis serrices would be overlooked, be declared Mmself a Papist* 
: Tbe King’s ■ parsimony 'speedily relaxed* Drydeii’s pension 
was ■ restored : tbe arrears were paid , up 5 and be was em- 
ployed to defend bis new religion both in prose and verse.* 

Two eminent men, Samuel Johnson and Walter' Scott, have 
done tbeir'best to persnadO' themselves and others that this 
memorable conversion was sincere. It was natural that they 
should be desirous to remove a disginceful ' stain from . the 
memory of one whose genius they justly admired, and with 
whose political feelings they strongly symj^athised 5 but the 
impartial historian must with regret pronounce a very differ- 
ent judgment. There will always be a strong presumption 
against the sincerity of a conversion by which the convert is 
directly a gainer. In the case of Dryden there is nothing 
to countervail this presumption. His theological writings 
abundantly prove that he had never sought with diligence 
and anxiety to learn the truth, and that his knowledge both 
of the Church which he quitted and of the Church which he 
entered was of the most superficial kind. Kor was his 
subsequent conduct that of a man whom a strong sense of 
duty had constrained to take a step of awful imjportaixce. 
Had he been such a man, the same conviction* which had led 
him to join the Church of Eome would suxely have prevented 
him from violating grossly and habitually rules which that 
Church, in common with every other Christian society, 
recognises as binding. There would havB been a marked 
distinction between his earlier and his later compositions. 
He would have looked back with remorse on a literary life 
of near thirty years, during which his rare powers of dic- 
tion and versification had been systematicaEy employed in 
spreading moral corruption. Hot a line tending to make 
virtue contemptible, or to inflame licentious desfre, would 
thenceforward have proceeded from his pen. The truth 
unhappily is that the dramas which he wrote after his 
pretended conversion are in no respect less impure or profane 
than those of his youth. Even when he professed to trans- 
late he constantly wandered from his originals in search of 
images which, if he had found them in his origiimls, lie 

* It has lately been asserted that by letters patent of the 4th of 
Drycleii’s pension was restored long be- 168|; and his apostasy had been tlie 
fore he turned Papist, and that therefore talk of the town at least six weeks bt- 
it ought not to he considered as the price fore. See Evelyn’s Diary, January 1 0. 
of his apostasy. But this is an entire 168|. (1857.) 
mistake. Dryden’s pension was restored 
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ougM to liave stimiied. Wliat was bad became worse in -bis 
versions. What was innocent contracted a taint from pass- 
ing through his mind. He made the grossest satires of 
■ Juvenal more gross, interpolated loose descriptions in the 
tales of Boccaccio, and polluted the.- sweet and limpid poetrj 
of the Georgies ' with ; filth which, wonld have moved the 
loathing of - Virgil. ■; , , , , 

The help of Hryden was welcome - to those Eoman Ca- 
tholic divines who were painfolly sustainmg a conflict 
against all that was most iilnstrioxis in the Established 
Chnrch. They could not disguise from themselves the fact 
that their style, disfigured with foreign idioms which had 
been piched up at Rome and Donay, appeared to little ad- 
vantage when compared with the eloquence of Tillotsoii and 
Sherlock. ■ It seemed that ' it was no-' light thing to have 
secured the cooperation of the- greatest' living master of the 
English language. The first service' which he- was ^ required 
to perforin in return for: his pension was to'.defend his Church 
in prose against Stillingfleet. But the - art of saying things 
well is useless to a man who has nothing to say; and this 
was Dryden^s ease. ' He soon form'd .himself unequally paired 
with an antagonist whose whole ■ hfe- had been one long train- 
ing for controversy ^ The veteran gladiator- disarmed the 
novice, inflicted ' a few contemptuous scratches, and turned - 
away , to encounter more formidable ■■combatants. Dryden 
then betook himself to a weapon at which he was not likely 
to find his match. He retired for a time from the bustle of 
coffeehouses and theatres to a quiet retreat in Huntingdon- 
shire, and there composed, with unwonted care and labour, 
his celebrated poem on the points in dispute between the 
Churches of Rome and England. The Chm’ch of Rome he 
represented under the similitude of a milkwMte hind, ever in 
peril of death, yet fated not to die. The beasts of the field 
were bent on her destruction. The quaking hare, indeed, 
observed a timorous neutrality ; but the Socinian fox, the 
Presbyterian wolf, the Independent bear, the Anabaptist 
boar, glared fiercely at the spotless creature. Yet she could 
venture to drink with them at the common watering place 
under the protection of her friend, the kingly lion. The 
Church of England was typified by the panther, spotted 
indeed, but beautiful, too beautiful for a beast of prey. The 
hind and the panther, equally hated by the ferocious popula- 
tion of the forest, conferred aj^art on their common danger. 
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CHAP. TKey tlieii proceeded to discuss tlie points on wMcli they 
. differed, and^ while wagging their tails and liching their jaws, 
held a long dialogue touching the real presence^ the autho- ^ 
rity of Popes and Councils, the penal laws, the Test Act,^ ^ 
Oates’s peijuries, Butler’s unrequited services to the Cavalier 
party, Stillingfleet’s pamphlets, and Burnet’s broad shoulders 
and fortunate matrimonial speculations. 

The absurdity of this plan is obvious. In truth the alle- 
gory could not be preserved unbroken through ten lines 
together. No art of execution could redeem the faults of 
such a design. Yet the Fable of the Hind and Panther 
is undoubtedly the most valuable addition which was made 
to English literature during the short and troubled reign of _ 
James the Second. In none of Dryden’s works can be found 
passages more pathetic and magnificent, greater ductility 
and energy of language, or a more pleasing and various 
music. 

The poem appeared with every advantage which royal 
patronage could give. A superb edition was printed for 
Scotland at the Eoman Catholic press established in Holy- 
rood House. But men were in no humour to be charmed by 
the transparent style and melodious numbers of the apostate. ^ 
The disgust excited by his venality, the alarm excited by the 
policy of which he was the eulogist, were not to be sung to 
sleep. The just indignation of the public was inflamed by 
many who were smarting fi’om his ridicule, and by many who 
were envious of his renown. In spite of aU the restraints 
under which the press lay, attacks on his life and wiitings 
appeared daily. Sometimes he was Bayes, sometimes Poet 
Squab. He was reminded that in his youth he had paid to the 
House of Cromwell the same servile court which he was now ^ 
paying to the House of Stuart. One set of his assailants 
maliciously reprinted the sarcastic verses which he had written 
against Popery in days when he could have got nothing by 
being a Papist. Of the many satirical pieces which aj)peared 
on this occasion, the most successful was the joint work of P 
two young men who had lately completed their sti^<;s at 
Cambridge, and had been welcomed as promising novices in 
the literary coffeehouses of London, Charles Montague and 
Matthew Prior. Montague was of noble descent : the origin 
of Prior was so obscure that no biographer has been able to 
trace it: but both the adventurers were poor and aspiring: 
both had keen and vigorous minds ; both afterwards climbed 
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Mgli ; and botli miited in a remarkable degree tlie love of chap. 
letters witb skill in those departments of business for wMcb . . 

men of letters generally have a strong distaste. Of the jS.fly 
poets whose lives Johnson has written, Montague and Prior 
were the only two who were distinguished by an intimate 
knowledge of trade and finance. Soon their paths diverged 
widely. Their early friendship was dissolved. One of them 
became the chief of the Whig party, and was impeached by 
the Tories. The other was entrusted with all the mysteries 
of Tory diplomacy, and was long kept close prisoner by the 
Whigs. At length, after many eventful years, the associates, 
so long parted, were reunited in Westminster Ahhey. 

WTioever has read the tale of the Hind and Panther with Change in 
attention must have perceived that, while that work was in of the 
progress, a great alteration took place in the views of those Court to- 
who used Dryden as their interpreter. At first the Church 
of England is mentioned with tenderness and respect, and is 
exhorted to ally herself with the Eoman GathoUcs against the 
Protestant Dissenters : hut at the close of the poem, and in 
the preface, which was written after the poem had been 
finished, the Protestant Dissenters are invited to make com- 
mon cause with the Eoman Catholics against the Church of 
England. 

This change in the language of the court poet was indica- 
tive of a great change in the policy of the cornet. The original 
purpose of James had been to obtain for the Church of which 
he was a member, not only complete immunity from all 
penalties and from all civil disabilities, but also an ample 
share of ecclesiastical and academical endowments, and at 
the same time to enforce with rigour the laws against the 
Puritan sects. All the special dispensations which he had 


granted had been granted to Eoman Catholics. All the laws 
which bore hardest on the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists, had been executed by him with extraordinary 
rigour. While Hales commanded a regiment, while Powis 



sate at the Council board, while Massey held a deanery, while 
breviaries and mass books were printed at Oxford under a 
royal license, while the host was publicly exposed in London 
under the protection of the pikes and muskets of the foot- 
guards, while friars and monks walked the streets of London 
in their robes, Baxter was in gaol ; Howe was in exile ; the 
Pive Mile Act and the Conventicle Act were in fall vigour ; 
Praitan writers were compelled to resort to foreign or to 
VOL. IL JD 
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CHAP, secret : presses ; P-oritaii congregations conld ' meet onlj by: 

_ \ night or in waste places; and Puritan ministers were forced 

to preach in the garb of colliers or of sailors- In Scotland 
the King, while he spared no exertion to extort from the 
Estates Ml relief for Eoman Catholics, had demanded and 
obtained new statutes of nnprecedented severity against 
Presbyterians. His conduct to the exiled Huguenots had 
not less clearly indicated his feelings. We have seen that, 
when the public munificence had placed in Ms hands a large 
sum for the relief of those unhappy men, he, in violation of 
every law of hospitality and good faith, required them to 
renounce the Calvinistic ritual to which they were strongly 
attached, and to conform to the Church of England, before 
he would dole out to them any portion of the alms wMch had 
been entrusted to his care. 

Such had been his policy as long as he could cherish any 
hope that the Church of England would consent to share 
ascendency with the Church of Eome. That hope at one 
time amounted to confidence. The enthusiasm with which 
the Tories hailed his accession, the elections, the dutiful 
language and ample grants of his Parliament, the suppression 
of the Western insurrection, the complete prostration of the 
faction which had attempted to exclude him firom the crown, 
elated him beyond the bounds of reason. He felt an assur- 
ance that every obstacle would give way before his power 
and his resolution. But ' he was disappointed. His Parlia- 
ment withstood him. He tried the effects of frowns and 
menaces. Frowns and menaces failed. He tried the effect 
of prorogation. Prom the day of the prorogation the oppo- 
sition to his designs had been growing stronger and stronger. 
It seemed clear that, if he effected his purpose, he must 
effect it in defiance of that great party wMch had given such 
signal proofs of fidelity to his office, to his family, and to his 
person. The whole Anglican priesthood, the whole Cavalier 
gentry, were against him. In vain had he, by viHue of 
his ecclesiastical supremacy, enjoined the clergy to ab- 
stain from discussing controverted points. Every parish in 
the nation was warned every Sunday against the errors of 
Eome ; and these warnings were oidy the more effective, 
because they were accompanied by professions of reverence 
for the Sovereign, and of a determination to endure with 
patience whatever it might be his pleasure to inflict. The 
royalist knights and esquires who, through forty-five years of 
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war and faction^ liad stood so manfnlly by the tliroiie^ now 
expressed, in no measured pbrase, tlieir resolution to stand 
as manfully by tbe Clinrcb. DnD. as was tbe intellect of 
James, despotic as was Ms temper, be felt that be must 
change bis course. He could not safely ventnre to outrage 
all bis Protestant subjects at once. If be could bring bim- 
self to make concessions to tbe party wMcb predominated in 
botb Houses, if be could bring bimself to leave to tbe esta- 
blished religion all its dignities, emoluments, and privileges 
unimpaired, be might still break np Presbyterian meetings, 
and fill tbe gaols with Baptist preachers. But, if be was 
determined to plmider tbe hierarchy, be mnst make np bis 
mind to forego the Inxnry of persecuting tbe Dissenters. If 
be was henceforward to be at fend with bis old friends, be 
mnst make a truce with his old enemies. He could over- 
power tbe Anglican Church only by forming against her an 
extensive coalition, including sects which, though they dif- 
fered in doctrine and government far more widely from each 
other than from her, might yet be induced, by their common 
Jealousy of her greatness, and by their common dread of her 
intolerance, to suspend their mutual animosities till she was 
no longer able to oppress them. 

This plan seemed to him to have one strong recommendation. 
If be could only succeed in conciliating tbe Protestant ISToncon- 
formists be might flatter himself that be was secure against 
all chance of rebellion. According to the Anglican divines, 
no subject could by any provocation be justified in withstand- 
ing tbe Lord^s anointed by force. The theory of the Puritan 
sectaries was very difibrent. Those sectaries bad no scruple 
about smiting tyrants with tbe sword of Gideon. Many of 
them did not shrink from usmg tbe dagger of Ebud. They 
were probably even now meditating another Western insur- 
rection, or another Eye House plot. James, therefore, con- 
ceived that he might safely persecute the Church if he could 
only gain the Dissenters. The party whose principles afforded 
him no guarantee would be attached to him by interest. The 
party whose interests he attacked would be restrained from 
insurrection by principle. 

Influenced by such considerations as these, James, from 
the time at which he parted in anger with his Parliament, 
began to meditate a general league of aU Nonconformists, 
Catholic and Protestant, against the established religion. So 
early as Christmas 1685, the agents of the United Provinces 
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iiiformed tlie States General tliat tlie plan of a general tole- 
ration had been arranged and would soon be disclosed.* Tlie 
reports wMch had reached the Dutch embassy proved to be 
premature. The separatists appear, however, to have been 
treated with more lenity during the year 1686 than during 
the year 1685. Bnt it was only by slow degrees and after 
many straggles that the King could prevail on himself to 
form an alliance with all that he most abhorred. He had to 
overcome an animosity, not slight or capricions, not of recent 
origin or hasty growth, bnt hereditary in his line, strength- 
ened by great wrongs inflicted and suffered through a hun- 
dred and twenty eventful years, and inteiiwined with all his 
feelmgs, religions, political, domestic, and personal. Ponr 
generations of Stnarts had waged a war to the death with 
fonr generations of Puritans ; and, throngh that long war, 
there had been no Stnart who had hated the Puritans so 
much, or who had been so much hated by them, as himself. 
They had tried to blast his honour and to exclude him from his 
birthright; they had called him incendiary, cutthroat, poisoner: 
they had driven him from the Admiralty and the Privy 
Council ; they had repeatedly chased him into banishment ; 
they had plotted his assassination: they had risen against 
him in arms by thousands. He had avenged himself on them 
by havoc such as England had never before seen. Their 
heads and quarters were still rotting on poles in all the mar- 
kelplaces of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Aged women, 
held in high honour among the sectaries for piety and 
charity, had, for offences which no good prince would have 
thought deserving even of a severe reprimand, been beheaded 
and burned ahve. Such had been, even in England, the 
relations between the King and the Puritans 5 and in Scot- 
land the tyranny of the King and the fury of the Puritans 
had been such as Englishmen could hardly conceive. To 
forget an enmity so long and so deadly was no light task for 
a nature singularly harsh and implacable. 

The coiiflict in the royal mind did not escape the eye of 
Barillon. At the end of January, 1687, he sent a remarkable 
letter to Versailles. The King, — such was the suhstance of 
this document,— had almost convinced himself that he cotild 
not obtain entire liberty for Eoman Catholics and yet main- 
tain the laws against Protestant Dissenters. He leaned. 


* Van Leeuwen, 168 |. 
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tlierefore^ to tlie plan of a general indulgence 5 but at teart 
be would be far better pleased if be could, even now, divide 
bis protection and favour between tbe Cburcb of Eome and 
tbe Oburcb of England, to tbe exclusion of all other rebgious 
persuasions.’^ ^ . 

A very few days after tbis despatch bad been written, 
James made bis first hesitating and ungracious advances to- 
wards the Puritans. He had determined to begin with Scot- 
land, where bis power to dispense with Acts of Parliament 
bad been admitted by tbe obsequious Estates. On the 
twelfth of February, accordingly, was published at Edinburgh 
a proclamation granting relief to scrupulous consciences.f 
This proclamation fully proves the correctness of BariU.on'’s 
judgment. Even in the very act of making concessions to 
the Presbyterians, James could not conceal the loathing with 
which he regarded them. The toleration given to the Catho- 
lics was complete. The Quakers had little reason to com- 
plain. But the indulgence vouchsafed to the Presbyterians, 
who constituted tbe great body of the Scottish people, was 
clogged by conditions which made it almost worthless. Eor 
the old test, which excluded Cathobcs and Presbyterians alike 
from oflS.ce, was substituted a new test, which admitted the 
Catholics, but excluded most of the Presbyterians. The 
Catholics were allowed to build chapels, and even to carry 
the host in procession anywhere except in the high streets of 
royal burghs : the Quakers were suffered to assemble in pub- 
lic edifi^ces : but the Presbyterians were interdicted from wor- 
shipping God anywhere but in private dwellings : they were 
not to presume to build meeting houses; they were not even 
to use a barn or an outhouse for religious exercises : and it 
was distinctly notified to them that, if they dared to hold 
conventicles in the open air, tbe law, which denounced death 
against both preachers and hearers, should be enforced with- 
out mercy. Any Catholic priest might say mass: any 
Quaker might harangue his brethren : but tbe Privy Council 
was directed to see that no Presbyterian minister presumed 
to preach without a special bcense from the government. 
Every line of this instrument, and of the letters by which it 
was accompanied, shows bow much it cost the King to relax 


Barillon, 168f . Je crois que, 

dans le fond, si on ne pouvoit kisser quo 
k religion Anglicane et la Catholiqne 
etablies par Ics loix, Ic Koy d’Angleterro 


en seroit bien plus content.” 

t It will be found in Wodrow, Appen- 
dix, yol. ii. No. 129, 
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ill tHe : smallest degree the rigour with which he had ever 
treated the old enemies of his house.* 

There is reason, indeed, to believe that, when he published 
this proclamation, he had bj no means follj made up his 
mind to a coalition with the Puritans, and that his object 
was to grant just so much favour to them as might suffice to 
frighten the Churchmen into submission. He therefore 
waited a month, in order to see what effect the edict put 
forth at Edinburgh would produce in England. That month 
he employed assiduously, by Petre’s advice, in what was 
called closeting. London was yery full. It was expected 
that the Parliament would shortly meet for the despatch of 
business ; and many members were in town. The King set 
himself to canvass them man by man. He flattered himself 
that zealous Tories,— and of such, with few exceptions, the 
House of Commons consisted,— would find it diflicifft to resist 
his earnest request, addi-essed to them, not collectively, but 
separately, not from the throne, hnt in the familiarity of con- 
versation. The members, therefore, who came to pay their 
duty at Whitehall, were taken aside, and honoured with long 
private interviews. The King pressed them, as they were 
loyal gentlemen, to gratify him in the one thing on which his 
heart was fixed. The question, he said, touched his per- 
sonal honour. The laws enacted in the late reign by factious 
Parhaments against the Eoman Catholics had really been 
aimed at himself. Those laws had put a stigma on him, had 
driven him from the Admiralty, had driven him from the 
Council Board. He had a right to expect that in the repeal 
of those laws all who loved and reverenced him would concur. 
When he found his hearers obdurate to exhortation, he re- 
sorted to intimidation and corruption. Those who refiised to 
pleasure him in this matter were plainly told that they must 
not expect any mark of his favour. Penurious as he was, he 
opened and distributed his hoards. Several of those who had 
been invited to confer with him left his bedchamber caiTying 
with them money received from the royal hand. The Judges, 
who were at this time on their spring circuits, were directed 
by the King to see those members who remained in the 
coimtry, and to ascertain the intentions of each. The result 
of this investigation was that a great majority of the House 
of Commons seemed faUy determined to oppose the measures 


* Wodxow, Appendix, voL ii. Nos. 128, 120, 132. 
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WI. 


Admiral 

Herbert. 


of tlie Coiirt.'^* Among those whose firmness excited general 
admiration was Arthur Herbert, brother of the Chief Justice, 
member for DoTer, Master of the Eobes, and Eear Admiral 
of England. Arthur Hei'bert was much lored by the safiors, 
and was reputed one of the best of the aristocratical class of 
naval officers. It had been generallj supposed that he would 
readily comply with the royal wishes : for he was heedless of 
religion : he was fond of pleasure and expense; he had no 
private estate ; his places brought him in four thousand 
pounds a year 5 and he had long been reckoned among the 
most devoted personal adherents of James. When, however, 
the Eear Admiral was closeted, and required to promise that 
he would vote for the repeal of the Test Act, his answer was, 
that Ms honour and conscience would not permit him to give 
any such pledge. ISTobody doubts your honour, said the 
King; ^"^bnt a man who lives as you do ought not to tallc 
• about Ms conscience.’^ To this reproach, a reproach which 
came with a bad grace from the lover of Catharine Sedley, 
Herbert manfully rejffied, have my faults, sir; but I 
could name people who talk mnch more about conscience 
tlian I am in the habit of doing, and yet lead lives as loose as 
mine.” He was dismissed from all his places 5 and the 
account of what he had disbursed and received as Master of 
the Eobes was scrutinised with gi’eat and, as he complained, 
with unjust severity. t 

It was now evident that ah hope of an alliance between the 
Churches of England and of Eoine, for the purpose of sharing 
offices and emoluments, and of crushing the Puritan sects, 
must be abandoned. ISTothing remained but to try a coalition 
between the Church of Eome and the Puritan sects against 
the Church of England. 

On the eighteenth of March the King informed the Privy 
Council that he had determined to prorogue the Parliament 
till the end of November, and to grant, by his own authority, 
entire liberty of conscience to all his subjects.} On the fom^th 
of April appeared the memorable Declaration of Indulgence. Declara- 

In this Declaration the King avowed that it was his earnest 
wish to see his people membei’s of that Church to which he "" 


• 5 ^ Barillon, 168?.; Van Cit- 

ters, Peb. ; Eeresby’s Memoirs ; Bon- 

t BariUon, Mareh if. 1687; Lady 
Euysell to JDr. Fitzmlliam, April 1, ; 


Burnet, i, 671. 762. The conversation is 
somewhat diiferently related in the Life 
of James ii. 204. But that passage is 
not part of the King’s ovii memoirs. 

J London Gazette, Mar. 21. 168f. 
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Mmself belonged. But, since tbat could not be^ lie annoniiced 
bis intention to protect them in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. He repeated all those phrases which^ eight years 
before, when he was himself an oppressed man, had been 
familiar to his hps, but which he had ceased to nse from the 
day on which a turn of fortune had put it into his power to 
be an oppressor. He had long been convinced, he said, that 
conscience was not to be forced, that persecution was un- 
favourable to population and to trade, and that it never 
attained the ends which pei'secutors had in view. He repeated 
his promise, already often repeated and often violated, that 
he would protect the Established Church in the enjoyment of 
her legal rights. He then proceeded to annul, by Ms own sole 
authority, a long series of statutes. He suspended all penal 
laws against all classes of Nonconformists. He authorised 
both Eoman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters to perform 
their worship publicly. He forbade his subjects, on pain of 
Ms highest displeasure, to molest any religious assembly. 
He also abrogated all those Acts wMch imposed any religious 
test as a qualification for any civil or military office.* 

That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional 
is a point on wMch both the great English parties have 
always been entirely agreed. Every person capable of rea- 
soning on a political question must perceive that a monarch 
who is competent to issue such a Declaration is nothing less 
than an absolute monarch. Nor is it possible to urge in 
defence of this act of James those pleas by which many arbi- 
trary acts of the Stuarts have been vindicated or excused. It 
cannot be said that he mistook the bounds of Ms prerogative 
because they had not been accurately ascertained. For the 
truth is that he trespassed with a recent landmark full in his 
view. Fifteen years before that time, a Declaration of Indul- 
gence hadbeen put forth by his brother with the advice of 
the Cabal. That Declaration, when compared with the 
Declaration of James, might be called modest and cautious. 
The Declaration of Charles dispensed only with penal laws. 
The Declaration of James dispensed also with all religious 
tests. The Declaration of Charles permitted the Eoman 
Catholics to celebrate their worship in private dwellings only. 
Under the Declaration of James they might build and deco- 
rate temples, and even walk in procession along Fleet Street 
with crosses, images, and censers. Yet the Declaration of 

* London Gazette, April 7. 1687. 
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Charles had been pronounced illegal in the most formal 
manner. The Commons had resolved that the King had no 
power to dispense with statutes in matters ecclesiasticaL 
Charles had ordered the obnoxious instrument to be cancelled 
ill his presence^ had torn off the seal with his own hand, and 
had, both hj message under his sign manual, and with his 
own lips from his throne in full Parliament, distinctly pro- 
mised the two Houses that the step which had given so much 
offence should never be drawn into precedent. The two 
Houses had then, without one dissentient voice, joined in 
thanking him for this compliance with their wishes. Ho 
constitutional question had ever been decided more delibe- 
> rately, more clearly, or with more harmonious consent. 

The defenders of James have frequently pleaded in his ex- 
cuse the judgment of the Court of Kiug’s Bench, on the 
information coHusively laid against Sir Edward Hales : hut 
the plea is of no value. That judgment James had 
notoriously obtained by solicitation, by threats, by dismissing 
scrupulous magistrates, and by placing on the bench other 
magistrates more courtly. And yet that judgment, though 
generally regarded by the bar and by the nation as unconsti- 
tutional, went only to this extent, that the Sovereign might, 
for special reasons of state, grant to individuals by name 
exemptions from disabling statutes. That he could by one 
sweeping edict authorise all his subjects to disobey whole 
volumes of laws, no tribunal had ventured, in the face of the 
solemn parliamentary decision of 1673, to affirm. 


CHAP. 

vn. 


Such, however, was the position of parties that James’s Peelmg 
Declaration of Indulgence, though the most audacious of all 
^ the attacks made by the Stuarts on public freedom, was well Dissenters 
calculated to please that very portion of the community by 
which aU the other attacks of the Stuarts on public freedom 


had been most strennously resisted. It could scarcely be 
hoped that the Protestant nonconformist, separated from his 
countrymen by a harsh code harshly enforced, would be in- 


clined to dispute the validity of a decree which relieved him 
from intolerable grievances. A cool and philosophical ob- 
server would undoubtedly have pronounced that aU the evil 
arising from all the intolerant laws which Parliaments had 
framed was not to be compared to the evil which would bo 
produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the Parlia- 
ment to the Sovereign. But such coolness and philosophy are 
not to be expected from men who ai*e smarting under present 
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CHAP. ■ pam, aiid w are tenipted by the offer of immediate ease. 

. ,j 4 Pnritan divine miglit not indeed be able to deny that the 
dispensing power now claimed by the Crown was inconsistent 
with tlie fandamental principles of the constitution. But 
■ ; he might perhaps be excused if he ashed. What was the 
constitution to him? The Act of Uniformity had ejected 
him, in spite of royal promises, from a benefice which was his 
freehold, and had reduced him to beggary and dependence. 
The Five Mile Act had banished him from his dweling, from 
his relations, fi:om his finends, firom almost all places of public 
resort. Tinder the Conventicle Act his goods had been dis- 
trained ; and he had been flung into one noisome gaol after 
another among highwaymen and housebreakers. Out of 
prison, he had constantly had the officers of justice on Ms 
track : he had been forced to pay hushmoney to informers : 
he had stolen, in ignominious disguises, through windows and 
trapdoors, to meet his fl.ock, and had, while pouring the bap- 
tismal water, or distributing the eucharistic bread, been 
anxiously listening for the signal that the tipstaves were 
approaching. Was it not mockery to call on a man thus 
plundered and oppressed to suffer martyrdom for the property 
and liberty of his plunderers and oppressors ? The Declara- 
tion, despotic as it might seem to his prosperous neighbours, 
brought deliverance to him. He was called upon to make Ms 
choice, not between freedom and slavery, but between two 
yokes ; and he might not unnaturally think the yoke of the 
King lighter than that of the Church. 

Feelings of While thoughts like these were working in the minds of 
S many Dissenters, the Anglican party was in amazement and 

Uiid, terror. This new turn in affairs was indeed alarming. The 

House of Stuart leagued with republican and regicide sects 
against the old Cavaliers of England; Popery leagued with 
Puritanism against an ecclesiastical system with which the 
Puritans had no quarrel, except that it had retained too much 
that was Popish ; these were portents which confounded all the 
calculations of statesmen. The Church was then to be attacked 
at once on every side; and the attack was to he under the 
direction of him who, by her constitution, was her head. She 
might well be struck with surprise and dismay. And mingled 
with surprise and dismay came other bitter feelings ; resent- 
ment against the peijured Prince whom she had served too 
well, and remorse for the cruelties in which he had been her 
accomplice, and for which he was now, as it seemed, about to 
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be lier punislier. Her diastisement was just, gkc reaped 
tbat wMcb. sbe bad sown. After tbe Eestoration^ wben her 
power was at tbe beigbt, sbe bad breathed nothing but ven- 
V geance. She bad encouraged, urged, almost compelled the 
Stuarts to requite with perfidious ingratitude tbe recent ser- 
vices of the Presbyterians. Had she, in that season of her 
prosperity, pleaded, as became her, for her enemies, she might 
now, in her distress, have found them her Mends. Perhaps 
it was not yet too late. Perhaps she might still be able to 
turn the tactics of her faithless oppressor against himself. 
There was among the Anglican clergy a moderate party which 
bad always felt kindly towards tbe Protestant Dissenters. 
^ T hat party was not large; but the abilities, acquirements, 
and virtues of those who belonged to it made it respectable. 
It had been regarded with little favour by the highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and had been mercilessly reviled by bigots 
of the school of Laud : but, from tbe day on which the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence appeared to the day on which the power 
of James ceased to nispfre terror, the whole Church seemed to 
be animated by the spirit, and guided by the counsels, of the 
calumniated Latitudinarians. 

Then followed an auction, the strangest that history has 
recorded. On one side the King, on the other the Church, 
began to bid eagerly against each other for the favour of 
those whom up to that time King and Church had combined 
to oppress. The Protestant Dissenters, who, a few months 
before, had been a despised and proscribed class, now held 
the balance of power. The harshness with which they had 
been treated was universally condemned. The Court tried to 
^ throw all the blame on the hierarchy. The hierarchy flung it 
back on the Court. The King declared that he had unwil- 
lingly persecuted the separatists only because his affairs bad 
been in such a state that he could not venture to disoblige 
the established clergy. The estabbshed clergy protested that 
they had borne a part in severity uncongenial to their feelings 
only from deference to the authority of the King. The King 
got together a collection of stories about rectors and vicars 
who had by threats of persecution wrung money out of Pro- 
testant Dissenters. He talked on this subject much and 
publicly ; he threatened to institute an enquiry which would 
exhibit the parsons in their true character to the whole 
world; and he actually issued several commissions empower- 
ing agents on whom he thought that he could depend to 
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ascertain tlie amoniit of the stuns extorted iu different parts 
of the country by professors of the doininant religion from 
sectaries. The advocates of the Church;, on the other hand;, , 
cited instances of honest parish priests who had been repri«^\ 
manded and menaced by the Court for recommending tolera- 
tion in the pulpit, and for refasiiig to spy out and hunt down 
little congregations* of hTonconformists. The King asserted 
that some of the Churchmen whom he had closeted had off ered 
to mate large concessions to the Catholics, on condition that 
the persecution of the Puritans might go on. The accused 
Churchmen vehemently denied the truth of this charge, and 
alleged that, if they would have complied with what he 
demanded for his own religion, he would most gladly have^ 
suffered them to indemnify themselves by harassing and pil- 
laging Protestant Dissenters.'^ 

The Court had changed its face. The scarf and cassoch 
could hardly appear there without calling forth sneers and 
malicious whispers. Maids of honour forebore to giggle, and 
Lords of the Bedchamber bowed low, when the Puritanical 
visage and the Puritanical garb, so long the favourite sub- 
jects of mockery in fashionable circles, were seen in the gal- 
leries. Taunton, which had been during two generations the 
stronghold of the Eoundhead party in the West, which had 
twice resolutely repelled the armies of Charles the Pirst, which 
had risen as one man to support Monmouth, and which had 
been turned into a shambles by Kirke and Jeffreys, seemed 
to have suddenly succeeded to the place which Oxford had 
once occupied in the royal favour.f The King constrained 
himself to show even fawning courtesy to emiaent Dissenters. 

To some he offered money, to some municipal honours, to 
some pardons for their relations and friends, who, haviiig 
been implicated ia the Eye House plot, or having joined the 
standard of Monmouth, were now wandering on the Con- 
tinent, or toiling among the sugar canes of Barbadoes. He 
affected even to sympathise with the kindness which the 
English Puritans felt for their foreign brethren. A second j 



* Warrant Eoolc of the Treasury. See relation to tlie spirit of Persecution for 
particularly the instructions dated March yhich she is accused, 16 8|. But it is. 
8. 168^, Burnet, i, 715.; Eeflections on impossible for me to -Ite all the pam- 
His Majestys Proclamation for a Tole- phlets from which I have formed my 
ration in Scotland; Letters containing notion of the state of parties at this 
some Eefiections on His Majesty^s Be- time, 
elaration for Liberty of Conscience ; f Letter to a Bissenter. 

Apology for the Church of England with 
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and a third proelaination were piiblished at Edinbnrghj wMch CHAP, 
greatly extended the nugatory toleration granted to the ^ 
Presbyterians by the edict of February* ** The banished 
HugiienotSj on whom the King had frowned during many 
months, and whom he had defrauded of the alms contributed 
by the nation, were now relieved and caressed. An Order in 
CouncE was issued, appealing again in their behalf to the 
public liberality. The rule which required them to qualify 
themselves for the receipt of charity, by conforming to the 
Angiicaii worship, seems to have been at this time silently 
abrogated; and the defenders of the King^s policy had the 
effrontery to affirm that this rule, which, as we know from 
best evidence, was really devised by himself in concert 
with Barillon, had been adopted at the instance of the pre- 
lates of the Established Ghurch.t 
While the King was thus courting his old adversaries, the 
friends of the Church were not less active. Of the acrimony 
and scorn with which prelates and priests had, since the 
Eestoration, been in the habit of treating the sectaries 
scarcely a trace was discernible. Those who had lately been 
"^ designated as schismatics and fanatics were now dear fellow 
Protestants, weak brethren it might be, but still brethren, 
whose scruples were entitled to tender regard. If they would 
but be true at this crisis to the cause of the English constitu- 
tion and of the reformed religion, their generosity should be 
speedily and largely rewarded. They should have, instead of 
an indulgence which was of no legal validity, a real indul- 
gence, secured by Act of Parliament. Kay, many church- 
men, who had hitherto been distinguished % their iaflexible 
"^ attachment to every gesture and every word prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, now declared themselves favourable, 
not only to toleration, but even to comprehension. The dis- 
pute, they said, about surplices and attitudes, had too long 
divided those who were agreed as to the essentials of religion. 

When the struggle for life and death against the common 
enemy was over, it would be found that the Anglican clergy 
would be ready to make every fair concession. If the Eis- 
, senters would demand only what was reasonable, not only 
civil but ecclesiastical dignities would be open to them; and 

* Wodrow, Appendix, vol. ii. Nos. Animadversions on a late paper enti- 
IS2. 134. tuled A Uetter to a Dissenter, by H. C. 

t London Q-azette, April 21, 1687; (Henry Care), 1687. 
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Dissenter. 


Conduct of 
the Dis- 
senters. 


Baxter and Howe wonld "be able, without any stain on tbeii 
bononr or their consoience^ to sit on the episcopal bench. 

■■ ^ 'Of the niimerons* ' pamphlets in ■ which the^ cause of t;^;‘ 
GoTirt and the cause of the Church were at this time eagerly 
and anxiously pleaded before the Puritan, now, by a sti*ange 
turn of fortune, the arbiter of the fate of his persecutors, 
one only is still remembered, the Letter to a Dissenter, In 
this masterly little tract, all the arguments which could con- 
vince a hTonconformist that it was his duty and his interest 
to prefer an aUiaiice with the Church to an alliance with the 
Court, were condensed into the smallest compass, arranged 
in the most perspicuous order, illustrated with lively wit, 
and enforced by an eloquence earnest indeed, yet never in its ^ 
utmost vehemence transgressing the limits of exact good 
sense and good breeding. The effect of this paper was im- 
mense ; for, as it was only a single sheet, more than twenty 
thousand copies were circulated by the post ; and there was 
no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not felt. 
Twenty-four answers were published : hut the town pro- 
nounced that they were all bad, and that Lestrange’s was 
the worst of the twenty-fonr.* The government was greatly 
irritated, and spared no pains to discover the author of the 
Letter ; but it was found impossible to procure legal evidence 
against him. Some imagined that they recognised the sen- 
timents and diction of Temple.f But in truth that amplitude 
and acuteness of intellect, that vivacity of fancy, that terse 
and energetic style, that placid dignity, half courtly half 
philosophical, which the utmost excitement of conflict could 
not for a moment derange, belonged to Halifax, and to 
Halifax alone. 

The Dissenters wavered; nor is it any reproach to thein 
that they did so. They were suffering ; and the King had 
given them relief. Some eminent pastors had emerged fi’om 
confinement ; and others had ventured to return from exile. 
Congregations, which had hitherto met only by stealth and 
in darkness, now assembled at noonday, and sang psalms 
aloud in the hearing of magistrates, churchwardens, and 
constables. Modest buildings for the worship of God after 
the Puritan fashion began to rise all over England. An 

* Lestrange’s Answer to a Letter to f letter was signed T. W. Care 
a Dissenter ; Care’s Animadversions on says, in Ms animadversions, “ Tliis Sir 
A Letter to a Dissenter; Dialogue be- Politic T, W., or W. T. ; for some critics 
tween Harry and Roger ; that is to say, think that the truer reading.” 

Harry Care and Roger Lestrange, 
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obsermiit traTeUer will still remark tte date of 1687 on some CHAP, 
of tke oldest meeting houses, Nevertlieless the oflfers of the . 
phurcli were, to a prudent Dissenter, far more attractiTe than 
itkose of the Eing. The Declaration was, in the eye of the 
law, a nuhity. It suspended the penal statutes against 
nonconformity oiily for so long a time as the fundamental 
principles of the constitution and the rightful authority of 
the legislature should remain suspended. What was the 
value of priyileges which must be held by a tenure at once 
so ignominious and so insecure P There might soon be a 
demise of the crown, A sovereign attached to the established 
religion might sit on the throne. A Parhameiit composed of 
Churchmen might be assembled. How deplorable would 
tfien be the situation of Dissenters who had been in league 
with Jesuits against the constitution! The Chm-cli offered 
an indulgence very different from that granted by James, an 
indulgence as valid and as sacred as the Great Charter. 

Both the contending parties promised religious liberty to the 
separatist : but one party required him to purchase it by 
sacrificing civil liberty; the other party invited him to enjoy 
.. civil and religious liberty together. 

Dor these reasons, even if it could have been believed that 
the Court was sincere, a Dissenter might reasonably have 
determined to cast in liis lot with the Church. But what 
guarantee was there for the sincerity of the Comf ? All men 
knew what the conduct of James had been up to that very 
time. It was not impossible, indeed, that a persecutor might 
be convinced by argument and by experience of the advaii« 
tages of toleration. But James did not pretend to have been 
recently convinced. On the contrary, he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of protesting that he had, during many years, been, 
on principle, adverse to all intolerance. Yet, within a few 
months, he had persecuted men, women, young girls, to the 
death for their religion. Had he been acting against light 
and against the convictions of his conscience then ? Or was 
he uttering a deliberate falsehood nowP From this dilemma 
there was no escape ; and either of the two suppositions was 
fatal to the King’s character for honesty. It was notorious 
also that he had been completely subjugated by the Jesuits. 

'^Only a few days before the publication of the Indulgence, 
that Order had been honoured, in spite of the well known 
wishes of the Holy See, with a new mark of his confidence 
and approbation. His confessor. Father Mansuete, a Fran- 
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: esiLP. ciscaE,,. wliose,mild temper and iiTeproaeliaMe life eoniiiiaiided 
. general respect^ but wlio liad long been hated by TjTComiel 
and Petre, had been discarded. The vacant place had been 
filled by an Englishman named Warner^ who had apostatised-^ 
from the religion of his country and had turned Jesuit. To 
the moderate Eoman Catholics and to the Ntmcio this change 
was far from agreeable. By every Protestant it was re- 
garded as a proof that the dominion of the Jesuits over the 
royal mind was absolute.* Whatever praises those fathers 
might justly claim, flattery itself could not ascribe to them 
either wide liberality or strict veracity. That they had never 
scrupled, when the interest of their Order was at stake, to 
call in the aid of the civil sword, or to violate the laws of _ 
truth and of good faith, had been proclaimed to the world not 
only by Protestant accusers, but by men whose virtue and 
genius were the glory of the Church of Rome. It was in- 
credible that a devoted disciple of the Jesuits should be on 
principle zealous for freedom of conscience : but it was neither 
incredible nor improbable that he might think himself jus- 
tified in disguising his real sentiments, in order to render a 
service to his religion. It was certain that the King at heart 
preferred the Churchmen to the Puritans. It was certain that, v" 
while he had any hope of gaining the Churchmen, he had 
never shown the smallest kindness to the Puritans. Could it 
then be doubted that, if the Churchmen would even now 
comply with his wishes, he would vdllingly sacrifice the Puri- 
tans 9 His word, repeatedly pledged, had not restrained him 
from invading the legal rights of that clergy which had given 
such signal proofs of affection and fidelity to his house. 
What security then could his word afford to sects divided 
from TiiiT) by the recollection of a thousand inexpiable wounds-^ * 
inflicted and endured 9 

Some of When the first agitation produced by the publication of the 
SntSr Indulgence had subsided, it appeared that a breach had 
side ^itii taken place in the Puritan party. The minority, headed by 
the Court. ^ -w^hose judgment was defective or was biassed 

Care. interest, supported the King. Henry Care, who had long 

been the bitterest and most active pamphleteer among the 
Nonconformists, and who had, in the days of the Popish plot^ 
assailed James with the utmost fury in a weekly journal 


* Ellis Correspondence, March 15. A. 1687; Eonquillo, March 1G87, 
July 27. 1686; Barillon, March lu the Maekintosli Collcetiou. 
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■titled the Packet of Advice from , Eoiiiej was': now as loud in chap. 
adidatioii as. he. had formeiij- been in .calmnny and insult.* 

The chief agent who was employed by the gOYeriiment to 
manage the ; Presbyterians was ■ Vincent Alsoj>:, a divine of Alsop. 
some note both as a preacher and as a writer. His soii^ who 
had incurred the penalties of treason, received a pardon; 
and the whole influence of the father was thus engaged on the 
side of the Oourt.t With Alsop was joined Thomas Eosewell. Eosewell 
Eoseweil had, during that persecution of the Dissenters which 
followed the detection of the Eye House plot, been fiilsely 
accused of preaching against the government, had been tried 
for his life by Jeffreys, and had, in defiance of the cleaa'est 
evidence, been convicted by a packed jury. The injustice of 
the verdict was so gross that the very courtiers cried shame. 

One Tory gentleman who had heard the trial went instantly 
to Charles, and declared that the neck of the most loyal sub- 
ject in England would not be safe if Eosewell suffered. The 
jurymen themselves were stung by remorse when they thought 
over what they had done, and exerted themselves to save the 
life of the prisoner. At length a pardon was granted : hut 
Eosewell remained bound under heavy recognisances to good 
behaviour during life, and to periodical appearance in the 
Court of King’s Bench. His recognisances were now dis- 
charged by the royal command ; and in this way his services 
were secured, f 

The business of gaining the Independents was principally Lobb. 
entrusted to one of their ministers named Stephen Lohb. 

Lobb was a weak, violent, and ambitious man. He had gone 
such lengths in opposition to the government, that he had 
been by name j)roscrihed in several proclamations. He now 
made his peace, and went as far in servility as he had ever 
done in faction. He joined the Jesuitical cabal, and eagerly 
recommended measures from which the wisest and most 
honest Eoman Catholics recoiled. It was remarked that he 
was constantly at the palace and frequently in the closet, that 
he lived with a si>leiidour to which the Puritan divines were 
little accustomed, and that he was perpetually surroiuided 

Wood's Athcnaa Oxonienses; Obser- ejeetod or silenced after tlie Eestorfition 
vator ; I-rcraelitns llidens, passim. But in Nortbamptonshire ; Wood’s Atbeuie 
Care’s^ own. WTilings furnish the best Oxoniensos ; Biographia Britannica. 
materials for an estimate of his cha- J State Trials; Samuel Boiiewe.irs 
raebT. Life of Thomas Eosewell, 1718; Calamy s 

t Calamy’s Account of the Ministers Account. 
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CHAP. : by siiitors, imploring Ms iiiterest /to prociire ttem offices or 
^ . pardons.* ' 

Penn. ■ Witk Lobb was. closely connected William Penii. Penn 

■ bad iiOYer .been a strongheaded man t tbe life wMciiffie liad 
been leading during two years b.ad not a little impaired Ms 

. moral sensibility; and if Ms conscience erer reproaclied Mm^ 
be comforted bimseK by repeating tbat be bad a good' and 
noble end in view, and tbat be was not paid for Ms services 
in money. 

By tbe. influence of these men, and of others less conspicn- 
oiis, addresses of thanks to tbe King .were procured from 
several bodies of Dissenters, Tory writers have with Justice 
remarked that tbe language of these compositions was as fnl- 
somely servile as anything tbat conld be found in tbe most 
flioxid eulogies pronounced by Bishops on the Stuarts. But, 
on close enquiry, it will appear tbat tbe disgrace belongs to 
but a small part of tbe Puritan party. There was scarcely a 
market town in England without at least a knot of separatists. 
Ko exertion was spared to indnce them to express their 
gratitude for tbe Indulgence. Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom in 
such numbers tbat tbe mail bags, it was sportively said, were 
too heavy for tbe postborses. Yet aU tbe addresses which 
could be obtained from all tbe Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists scattered over England did not in six months 
amount to sixty; nor is there any reason to believe that 
these addresses were numerously signed. f One of tbe most 
adulatory was that of tbe Quakers; and Penn presented it 
with a speech more adulatory still, f 
The ^ The great body of Protestant Nonconformists, firmly at- 
tacbed to civil liberty, and distrusting tbe promises of tbe 
Puritans King and of the Jesuits, steadily refused to retmm thanks for 
the ^ourf ^ favour, wMcb, it might wefl be suspected, concealed a snare. 

This was tbe temper of all the most illustrious chiefs of the 
■Baxter. party. One of these was Baxter. He bad, as we have seen, been 
brought to trial soon after tbe accession of James, bad been 
brutally insulted by J effreys, and bad been convicted by a jury, 
such as tbe courtly Sheriffs of those times were in tbe habit of 
selecting. Baxter bad been about a year and a half in prison 

London Gazette, March 15. 168| ; f The Addresses -will he found in the 

■ Hicliols’s Defence of the Church of Eng- London Gazettes. 

land; Pierce’s Vindication of the Dis- J London Gazette, May 26. 1687; 
senters. Life of Penn preiixed to his Works, 1726. 
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wKen tlie Coiii't began to tbink seriously of gaining tbe Non- CHAP, 
eonformists. He was not only set' at liberty, but was informed . 
that, if lie cliose to reside in London,' be might do so witb- 
out fearing tbat tbe Fiye Mile 'Act would be , enforced against 
Mm, Tbe government probably hoped tbat tbe recollection 
of past; sufferings and the sense; of present ease would produce 
tbe same effect on bim as on Eosewell and Lobb, The hope 
was disappointed. Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to 
be deceived. He refused to join in any address of thanks for 
tbe Indulgence, and exerted aU bis influence to promote good 
feeling between tbe Cburcb and tbe Presbyterians.* 

If any man stood higher than Baxter in tbe estimation of Howe, 
tbe Protestant Dissenters, tbat man was Jobn Howe. Howe 
bad, like Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent 
change of policy. Tbe same tyranny which had flung Baxter 
into gaol had driven Howe into banishment 5 and, soon after 
Baxter had been let out of the King’s Bench Prison, Howe 
returned from Utrecht to England. It was expected at 
Whitehall that Howe would exert in favour of the Court all 
the authority which be possessed over his brethren. The 
King himself condescended to ask the help of the subject 
whom he had oppressed. Howe appears to have hesitated : 
but the influence of tbe Hampdens, with whom he was on 
terms of close intimacy, kept him steady to the cause of the 
constitution. A meeting of Presbyterian ministers was held 
at Ms bouse, to consider tbe state of affairs, and to determine 
on tbe course to be adopted. There was great anxiety at tbe 
palace to know tbe result. Two royal messengers were in 
attendance during tbe discussion. They returned with tbe 
unwelcome news tbat Howe bad declared himself decidedly 
adverse to tbe dispensing powei', and tbat be bad, after long 
debate, carried with bim tbe majority of tbe assembly.f 

To tbe names of Baxter and Howe must be added tbe Bunyaa. 
name of a man far below them in station and in acquired 
knowledge, but in virtue their equal, and in genius their 
superior, Jobn Bunyan. Bmiyan bad been bred a tinker, and 
bad served as a private soldier in tbe parliamentary army. 

Early in bis life be bad been fearfliUy tortured by remorse for 
bis youthful sms, tbe worst of which seem, however, to have 
been such as tbe world thinks venial. His keen sensibility 

^ Calamy’s Bife of Baxter. matter I learned troin a, letter of John- 

t Oalamy’s Life of Howe, The share stone ofWaristoim, dated June 18. 2G88, 
which the Hampden family had in the 
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aiid Ms powerfiil imagination made Ms internal conflicts 
singnlarly terrible. He fancied that lie was tinder sentence 
of reprobation, tbat be bad committed blaspbemy against the 
Holy Ghost, tbat be bad sold Christ, tbat lie was actually 
possessed by a demon. Sometimes loud voices fi’oni heaven 
cried out to warn him. Sometimes fiends wMspered impious 
suggestions in bis ear. He saw visions of distant moun- 
tain tops, on wbicb the snn shone brightly, but from which 
he was separated by a waste of snow. He felt the Devil behind 
him pnlliiig his clothes. He thought that the brand of Cain 
had been set npon him. He feared that he was about to bni'st 
asunder like Jndas. His mental agony disordered his health. 
One day he shook like a man in the palsy. On another day 
he felt a fire within his breast. It is difficult to understand 
how he survived snffierings so intense, and so long continued. 
At length the clouds broke. From the depths of despair, the 
penitent passed to a state of serene felicity. An irresistible 
impulse now urged him to impart to others the blessing of 
which he was himself possessed.* He joined the Baptists, 
and became a preacher and writer. His edncation had been 
that of a mechanic. He knew no language but the English, 
as it was spoken by the common peo|)le. He had studied no 
great model of composition, with the exception, an important 
exception undoubtedly, of our noble translation of the Bible. 
His spelling was bad. He frequently transgressed the rules 
of grammar. Yet his native force of genius, and his ex- 
perimental knowledge of all the religious passions, from 
despair to ecstasy, amply supplied in him the want of learn- 
ing. His rude oratory roused and melted hearers who listened 
without interest to the laboured discourses of great logicians 
and Hebraists. His books were widely circulated among the 
humbler classes. One of them, the Pilgrim’s Progress, was, 
in his own lifetime, translated into several foreign languages. 
It was, however, scarcely known to the learned and polite, and 
had been, during more than a century, the delight of pious cot- 
tagers and artisans before it took its proper place, as a classical 
work, in libraries. At length critics condescended to enquire 
where the secret of so wide and so durable a popularity lay. 
They were compelled to own that the ignorant multitude had . 
judged more correctly than the learned, and that the despised 
little book was really a masterpiece. Bunyan is indeed as 
decidedly the first of allegorists as Demosthenes is the first of 


Btuiyan’s Grace Abounding, 
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oratorsj or Stakspeare the first of dramatists. Otlier alle- chap. 
gorists have shown equal ingennitj ; but no other allegorist . 
has ever been able to touch the hearty and to make ab- 
stractions objects of terror^ pity and of love.* 

: It . may be doubted whether any English Dissenter had 
suffered more severely under the penal laws than John 
Bunyan. Of the twenty-seven years which had elapsed since 
the Bestoration, he had passed twelve in confinement. He 
still persisted in preaching: hu% that he might preachy, he 
was under the necessity of disguising himself like a carter. 

He was often introduced into meetings through back doors^ 
with a smock frock on his back, and a whip in his hand. If 
he had thought only of his own ease and safety, he would 
have hailed the Indulgence with delight. He was now, at 
length, free to pray and exhort in open day. His congre- 
gation rapidly increased : thousands hung upon his words 5 
and at Bedford, where he ordinarily resided, money was plen- 
tifully contributed to build a meeting house for him. His 
influence among the common people was such that the 
government would willingly have bestowed on him some 
municipal office : but his vigorous understanding and his 
stout English heart were proof against all delusion and all 
temptation. He felt assured that the proffered toleration was 
merely a bait* intended to lure the Puritan party to destruc- 
tion; nor would he, by accepting a place for which he was 
not legally qualified, recognise the validity of the dispensing 
power. One of the last acts of his virtuous life was to de- 
cline an interview to which he was invited by an agent of 
the government, t 

Great as was the authority of Bunyan over the Baptists, KiiSn. 
that of William Xiffiii was still greater. Hiffin was the first 
man among them in wealth and station. He was in the 
habit of exercising his sj)iritual gifts at their meetings : but 
he did not live by preaching. He traded largely : his credit 
on the Exchange of London stood high ; and he had accu- 
mulated an ample fortmie. Perhaps no man could, at that con- 
juncture, have rendered more valuable seiwices to the Court. 

But bet-ween him and the Court was interposed the remem- 

^ Toimg classes Bunyan’s prose ■with alliicle to the great allegorist : — 

Biirfey’s poetry. The people of tashion « i name tliee not, lost so despised a name 
in the Spiritual Qiiixote rank the Pil- Should move a sneer at tliy deserved lame, 

grim’s Progress M-ith Jack the Giant- f Tte eontimiation of Baiiyan’a Life 
kiUer. Late in the eighteenth century appended to his Grace Abounding. 

Cowper did not venture to do more than 
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brance of one terrible OTent. He was tbe'. graaidfatlier of tlie 
two' Hewlings, tbose gaUant yoatlis who^ of all tlie vietims of 
tbe Bloody Assizes, had- been tlie most generally lamented. 

For tlie sad fate of one of tbem James was in a pecnliar man- 
ner responsible. Jeffreys bad respited tbe younger brotlier. 

The poor lad^s sister had been nshered by Churchill into the 
rojal presence, and had begged for mercy : but the King’s 
heart had been obdurate. The misery of the whole family 
had been great ; but Kiffin was most to be pitied. He was 
seventy years old when he was left desolate, the survivor of 
those who should have survived him. The heartless and venal 
sycophants of Whitehall, judging by themselves, thought 
that the old man would be easily propitiated by an Alder- ^ 
man’s gown, and by some compensation in money for the 
property which his grandsons had forfeited. Peiih was em- 
ployed in the work of sednction, but to no purpose."^ The 
King determined to try what efFeet his own civilities would 
produce. Kiffin was ordered to attend at the palace. He 
foimd a brilliant circle of noblemen and gentlemen as- 
sembled. James immediately came to liim, spoke to him 
very graciously, and conclnded by saying, I have put yon 
down, Mr. Kiffin, for an Alderman of London.” The old 
man look fixedly at the King, burst into tears, and made 
answer, Sir, I am worn out. I am unfit to serve Yonr 
Majesty or the City. And, sir, the death of my poor boys 
broke my heart. That wound is as fresh as ever. I shall 
carry it to my grave.” The King stood silent for a minute in 
some confusion, and then said, ^^Mr. Kiffin, I will find a bal- 
sam for that sore.” Assuredly James did not mean to say 
anything cruel or insolent; on the contrary, he seems to have 
been in an unusually gentle mood. Yet no speech that 
is recorded of him gives so unfavourable a notion of his 

* An attempt lias been made to vin- tation ends, not at a full stop, but at a 
dicate Penn’s eouduet on this occasion, semicolon. The remainder of the sen- 
and to fasten on me theyharge of having tence, -wliicli fully bears out all that I 
calumniated him. It is asserted that, have said, is careiully suppressed. Kiffin 
instead of being engaged, on behalf of proceeds thus: — “I was told that they 
the government, in the work of seduc- (Nicholas and Penn) knew I had an in- 
tion, he was really engaged, on lyhalf of terest that might serve the King, and 
Kiffin, in the work of intercession. In although they knew my sufferings were 
support of this view the following pas- great, in cutting off my two grandchii- 
sage is triumphantly quoted from Kiffin’s dren, and losing their estates, yet it 
Memoirs of himself. “ I used all the should be made up to me, both in their 
means I could to be excused both by estates, and also in what honour or ad- 
some lords ntmr the King, and also by vantage I could reasonably desire for 
Sir Nicholas Butler, and Mr. Penn. But myseff. But I thank the" Lord, these 
it was all in vain . . . There the quo- proffers were no snare to me.” 
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cliai'acter as these few words. They are the words of a hard- 
hearted and lowminded man, unable to cohceive any lacera- 
tion of the affections for which a place or a pension would not 
be a fnll compensation.* 

Since Kiffiii conld not be seduced by blandishments and 
fair promises^’ it was , determined to try. what persecution 
would effect. ' He was told that an information, would be 
filed against him in the Crown Office/ and he was threatened 
with a lodging in Hewgate. He asked the adrice of counsel 
and the answer which he received was that^ by accepting 
office without taking the sacrament according to the Anglican 
ritual, he would make himself legally liable to a fine of five 
hundred pounds, but that, hy refusing office, he would make 
himself liable, not legally, Mt in fact, to whatever fine a 
servile bench of judges might, in direct defiance of the 
statutes, think fit to impose. He might be mulcted in ten, 
twenty, thirty^ thousand pounds. His family, which had 
already suffered so cruelly from two confiscations, might be 
utterly ruined by this third calamity. After holding out 
many weeks, he so far submitted as to take the title of 
Alderman : but he abstained fi*om acting either as a Justice 
of the Peace or as one of the Commission of Lientenancy 
which commanded the militia of the City.f 

That section of the dissenting body which was favourable 
to the King’s new policy had from the first been a minority, 
and soon began to diminish. Per the Nonconformists per- 
ceived in no long time that their spiritual privileges had been 
abridged rather than extended by the Indulgence. The chief 
characteristic of the Puritan was abhorrence of the pecu- 
liarities of the Church of Eome. He had quitted the Church 
of England only because he conceived that she too much 
resembled her superb and voluptuous sister, the sorceress of 
the golden cup and of the scarlet robe. He now found that 
one of the implied conditions of that alliance which some of 
his pastors had formed with the Court was that the religion 
of the Court should be respectfully and tenderly treated. He 
soon began to regret the days of persecution. While the 
penal laws were enforced, he had heard the words of life in 
secret and at his peril : but still he had heard them. When 
the brethren were assembled in the inner chamber, when the 
sentinels had been posted, when the doors had been locked, 

Kiffiii’s Memoirs; Liison’s Letter to Brooke, May 11. 1773, in tbe Hughes 
Correspondence. f Kiffin"s Memoirs. 
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CHAP, ■ 'wlieii ., the' preaelier, in tlie .garlb of a biitelier oi* a clrayiiia% 
^ _ . liaA come in over tlie tiles, tlieii at least God was tiaily wor- 

shipped. No portion of divine' truth was suppressed or 
softened down for any worldly object. All the distinctive 
doctrines of the Puritan theology were foly, and even 
coarsely, set forth. To the Church of Eonie no quarter was 
given. The Beast, the Antichrist, the Man of Sin, the' niys-'. 
tical Jezebel, the mystical Babylon, were the phrases ordi- 
narily employed to describe that aiignst and fascinating su- 
perstition, Such had been once the style of AJsop, of Lobb, 
of Eosewell, and of other ministers who liacl of late been well 
received at the palace : but such was now their style no longer. 
Divines who aspired to a high place in the King’s favour 
and confidence could not venture to speak with asperity of the 
King’s religion. Congregations therefore complained loudly 
that, since the appearance of the Declaration which pur- 
ported to give them entire freedom of conscience, they had 
never once heard the Gospel boldly and faithfully preached. 
Formerly they had been forced to snatch their si>iritual 
nutriment by stealth : but, when they had snatched it, they 
had foirnd it seasoned exactly to their taste. They were now 
at liberty to feed : but their food had lost all its savoui*. They 
met by daylight, and in commodious edifices ; but they heard 
discourses far less to their taste than they would have heard 
from the rector. At the parish church the will worship and 
idolatry of Eome were every Sunday attacked with energy: 
but, at the meeting house, the pastor, who had a few months 
before reviled the established clergy as little better than 
Papists, now careMly abstained from censuring Popery, or 
conveyed his censures in language too delicate to shock even 
the ears of Father Petre. Nor was it possible to assign any 
creditable reason for this change. The Eomaii Catholic doc- 
trines had xmdergone no alteration. Within living memory, 
never had Eoman Catholic priests been so active in the woi-k 
of making proselytes : never had so many Eoman Catholic 
publications issued from the press : never had the attention 
of all who cared about religion been so closely fixed on the 
disputes between the Eoman Catholics and the Protestants. 
What could he thought of the sincerity of theologians who 
had never been weary of railing at Popery when Popery was 
comparatively harmless and helpless, and who now, •when a 
time of real danger to the reformed faith had arrived, stu- 
diously avoided uttering one word which could give o'ffeiicc to 
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a Jesuit ? Tlieir eondtict . -was indeed easily explained. It 
was Imown tliat some of tliem tad. obtained pardons. . It was 
seispected; that otters bad obtained money. Tteir prototype 
iiiigM be found in that weak apostle wbo from fear denied 
tbe Master bo wliom be bad , boastfully professed tbe firmest 
attacbmeiit, or in that baser apostle wbo sold bis Lord for a 
liandfiil. of .silver.* ' 

Tims tbe dissenting ministers wbo bad been gained by tbe 
Conib were rapidly losing tbe influence wbicb tbey bad once 
possessed over tbeir brethren. On tbe other band, the see- 
taries found themselves attracted by a strong religions sym- 
patliy towards those prelates and priests of tbe Cbm^cb of 
England wbo, in spite of royal mandates, of threats, and of 
"promises, were waging vigorous war with tbe Church of 
Eonie. The Anglican body and tbe Puritan body, so long 
separated by a mortal enmity, were daily drawing nearer to 
each other, and every step which they made towards union 
increased tbe influence of him who was tbeir common bead. 
WiUiam was in all things fitted to be a mediator between 
these two great sections of tbe English nation. He could not 
be said to be a member of either. Yet neither, when in a 
reasonable mood, could refuse to regard him as a firiend. His 
system of theology agreed with that of tbe Puritans. At the 
same time, be regarded episcopacy, not indeed as a divine 
institution, but as a perfectly lawful and an eminently useful 
form of church government. Questions respecting postures, 
robes, festivals, and litnrgies, be considered as of no vital im- 
portance. A simple worship, such as that to which be bad 
been early accustomed, would have been most to bis personal 
taste. But be was prepared to conform to any ritual wbicb 
might be acceptable to tbe nation, and insisted only that be 
slionld not be required to persecute bis brother Protestants 
whose consciences did not permit them to follow his example. 
Two years earlier be would have been pronounced by nume- 
rous bigots on both sides a mere Laodicean, neither cold nor 
hot, and fit only to be spewed out. But tbe zeal wliicb 
bad inflamed Cbui’chinen against Dissenters and Dissenters 
against Churchmen bad been so tempered by common adver- 
sity and danger that tbe lukewarmness wbicb bad once been 
imputed to him as a crime was now reckoned among his chief 
virtues. 

See, iimoBg otlier contemporary of the threatening Dangers impending 
pamphlets, one entitled a liepresentation over Protestants. 
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CHAP. ■ , „ : .All men were ansioTis . to know wli'at,.lie tlionglit of the.De- 
. ^ , .elaratioii . of Indulgence. For a time hopes were entertained 

Tiie, Prince, at Whitehall that his. known respect for the rights of con- 
, of science wonld at least prevent him from publicly expressing- 
Oraiige , : , .disapprobation of a policy which had a specious ; show of 
: .. , .liberality. Penn had visited HoUand in .the summer of I6865 
Declara* confident that his eloquence, of which he had a high opinion, 
PiM- wonld prove irresistible. He had harangued on Ms favourite 

genee. theme with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. He 

had assured them that a golden age of religions liberty was 
approaching ; whoever lived three years ' longer would: see 
strange things : he conld not he mistaken ; for he had it from 
a man who had it from an Angel. Penn also hinted that, 
though he had not come to the Hague with a royal commis- 
sion, he knew the royal mind. There was nothing, he was 
confident, which the uncle would not do to gratify the 
nephew, if only the nephew would, in the matter of the 
Test Act, gratify the uncle. As oral exhortations and pro- 
mises produced little effect, Penn returned to England, aaid 
thence wrote to the Hague that His Majesty seemed disjaosed 
to make large concessions, to live in close amity with the 
Prince, and to settle a handsome income on the Princess.’^ 
There can indeed be little doubt that James would gladly 
have purchased at a high price the support of his eldest 
daughter and of Ms son in law. But, on the subject of the 
Test, William’s resolution was immutable. You ask me,” 
he said to one of the King’s agents, countenance an 
attack on my own religion. I cannot with a safe conscience 
do it, and I will not, no, not for the crown of England, nor for 
the empire of the world.” These words were reported to the 
King and disturbed him greatly, f He wrote urgent letters 
with his own hand. Sometimes he took the tone of an in- 
jured man. He was the head of the royal family : he was as 
such entitled to expect the obedience of the younger branches ; 
and it was very hard that he was to he crossed in a matter on 
wMch his heart was set. At other times a bait which was 

* Bnrnefc, i. 693, 694. ,v Ayaux, Jan. qiii avoient 4tablies pour le maintien 
10 . 1687. Penn’s letters were regularly et la surety de la religion Protestante, et 
put, by one of bis Quaker friends who qiie sa conscience ne le ini perniettoit 
resided at tbe Hague, into tbe Prince’s point, non senlement pour la succession 
owiiliaiid. du royaume d’Angleterre, mais mime 

t <•' Le Prince d’Orpge, qni ayoit pour I’empire du mojide ; en sorte que le 
4liide jusqu’alors de faire un© r^ponse roi d’Angleterre est plus aigri ec)ntre 

positiye, dit^ qu’il ae consenti- lui qu’il n’a jamais etA” — ^Bonrepiuix, 

roit jamais a la suppression de ces loix Jime U 1637 . ^ 
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fcliouglit irresistiHe was offered. If WiUiam would but give CHAP, 
way on tliis one pointy tbe, Englisb government would, in . 
return, cooperate witb Mm ' strenuously against France, ■ He 
>■ was not to be so deluded. He knew that James, witbout tbe 
support of a Parliament, would, even if not unwilling, be 
unable to render effectual service to tbe common cause of 
Europe ; and tbere could be no doubt that, if a Parliament 
were assembled, the first demand of both Houses would be 
that the Declaration should be cancelled. 

The Princess assented to aH that was suggested by her hus- 
band. Their joint opinion was conveyed to the Hing in firm 
but temperate terms. They declared that they deeply re- 
^gretted the course which His Majesty had adopted. They 
were convinced that he had usurped a prerogative which did 
not by law belong to him. Against that usurpation they pro- 
tested, not only as friends to civil liberty, but as members of 
the royal house, who had a deep interest in maintaiuing the 
rights of that crown which they might one day wear. For 
experience had shown that in England arbitrary government 
could not fail to produce a reaction even more pernicious than 
itself; and it might reasonably be feared that the nation, 
alarmed and incensed by the prospect of des];>otism, might 
conceive a disgust even for constitutional monarchy. The 
advice, therefore, which they tendered to the King was that 
he would in all things govern according to law. They readily 
admitted that the law might with advantage be altered by 
competent authority, and that some part of his Declaration 
well deserved to be embodied in an Act of Parliament. They 
were not persecutors. They should with pleasure see Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestant Dissenters relieved in a proper 
manner fr’om ah i^enal statutes. They should with pleasure 
see Protestant Dissenters admitted in a proper manner to 
civil office. At that point their Highnesses must stop. They 
could not but entertain grave apprehensions that, if Roman 
Catholics were made capable of public trust, great evil would 
ensue ; and it was intimated not obscurely that these aj)pre- 
liensioiis arose chiefiy from the conduct of Janies.'^ 

The opinion expressed by the Prince and Princess respect- Their 
ing the disabilities to which the. Roman Catholics were sub- 
ject was that of almost all the statesmen and philosophers theEng- 
who were then zealous for political and religious fioedom. In 
our age, on the contrary, enlightened men have often pro- Cathoiies 

vindicated. 

^ Burnet, i. 710.; Bonrepaux, 1687. 
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CHAP. 


nomced^. with '.regret, .that, on tliis,.. one', point, William ap-* 
pears to disadvantage -when coinp.ared .with his father in law« 
The. truth is that some considerations which, are necessary to 
the forming of a .correct judgment seem to have escaped^ 
the notice of many writers of the nineteenth century. 

■ There are two opposite errors into which those ivho study 
the annals of our conntry are in constant danger of falling, 
the error of jiidgiug the present by the past, and the error of 
Judging the past by the present. The former is the error of 
minds prone to reverence whatever is old, the latter , of minds 
readily attracted by whatever is new. The' former error may 
perpetually be observed in the reasonings of conservative 
politicians on the questions of their own day. The latter ^ 
error perpetually infects the speculations of writers of the 
liberal school when they discuss the transactions of an earlier 
age. The former error is the more pernicious in a states- 
man, and the latter in a historian. 

It is not easy for any person who, in our time, undertakes 
to treat of the revolution which overthrew the Stuarts, to pre- 
serve with steadiness the hapj)y mean between these two 
extremes. The question whether members of the Eonian 
Catholic Church could be safely admitted to Parliament and 
to office convulsed our country during the reign of James the 
Second, was set at rest by Ms downfall, and, having slept 
during more than a century, was revived by that great stir- 
ring of the human mind which followed the meeting of the 
N'ational Assembly of Prance. ' During thirty years the con- 
test went on in both Houses of Parliament, in every consti- 
tuent body, in every social circle. It destroyed administra- 
tions, broke np parties, made all government in one part of the 
empire impossible, and at lengHi brought ns to the verge of 
civil war. Even when the struggle had terminated, the pas- 
sions to which it*had given birth stil continued to rage. It 
was scarcely possible for any man whose mind was luider the 
inauenee of those passions to see the events of the years 1687 
and 1688 in a perfectly correct light. 

One class of politicians, starting from the true proposition 
that the Eevolution had been a great blessing to our country, 
arrived at the false conclusion that no test which the states- 
men of the Eevolution had thought necessary for the pro-^^"^ 
tection of oui* reEgion and our freedom could be safely 
abohslied. Another class, starting from the true proposition 
that the disabilities imposed on the Eoman Catholics had 
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long been productive of nothing but mischief, arrived at the 
false coiiclnsion that there never could have been a time when 
those disabilities were nsefnl and necessary. The former 
fallacy j)ervaded the speeches of the acnte and learned Eldon. 
The latter was not altogether without influence even on an 
intellect so calm and philosophical as that of Mackintosh. 

Perhaps, however, it will be found on examination that we 
may vindicate the course which was imanimonsly approved 
by all the great English statesmen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, without questioning the wisdom of the course which 
was as imanimonsly approved by all the great English states- 
men of onr own time. 

Ilndonbtedly it is an evil that any citizen should be ex- 
cluded from civil employment on account of his religious 
opinions : but a choice between evils is sometimes all that is 
left to human wisdom. A nation may be placed in such a 
situation that the majority must either impose disabilities or 
submit to them, and that what would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, be justly condemned as persecution, may fall 
within the bounds of legitimate selfdefence 3 and such was 
in the year 1687 the situation of England. 

According to the constitution of the realm, James pos- 
sessed the right of naming almost all public functionaries, 
political, judicial, ecclesiastical, military, and naval. In 
the exercise of. this right he was not, as our sovereigns now 
are, under the necessity of acting in conformity with the 
advice of ministers approved by the House of Commons. It 
was evident therefore that, nnless he were strictly bound by 
law to bestow office on none but Protestants, it would be in 
his j?ower to bestow office on none but Eoman Catholics. 
The Eoman Catholics were few in number 5 and among them 
was not a single man whose services conld be seriously 
missed by the commonwealth. The proiDortion which they 
bore to the population of England was very mneh smaller 
than at present. For at present a constant stream of emi- 
gration runs from Ireland to onr great towns : but in the 
seventeenth century there was not even in London an Irish 
colony. More than forty-nine fiftieths of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom, more than forty-nine fiftieths of the property 
of the kingdom, almost all the political, legal, and military 
ability and knowledge to be found in the kingdom, were 
Protestant. Nevertheless the King, xmder a strong infatna- 
tion, had determined to use his vast patronage as a means of 
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makiiig , proselytes. To te cf Ms Cliiircli was^ in Ms vieWj 
tlie first of all qualifications for office. .. To fie of tlie national 
Cfiurcli was a positiye disqualification. He reprobated, it 
is true, in . language wMcb lias been applauded by soiiie-^,, 
credulous friendS' of :religious liberty, tlie monstrous injustice 
of tbat' test wMcb excluded a small minority of tbe nation 
from public trust : but be was at tbe same time instituting a 
test wbicb excluded tbe majority. He tbougbt it liard tliat 
a man wbo was a good financier and a loyal subject should 
fie excluded from tbe post of Lord Treasurer merely for 
fienig a Papist, ' But be bad himself turned out a Lord 
Treasurer whom be admitted to fie a good financier and a 
loyal subject merely for being a Protestant. He bad re- ^ 
peatedly and distinctly declared bis resolution never to put 
the white staff in tbe bands of any heretic. With many 
other great offices of state be had dealt in the same way, 
Abeady tbe Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord 
Cbamberlain, tbe Groom of tbe Stole, tbe Pirst Lord of tbe 
Treasury, the • Principal Secretary of State, the Lord High 
Commissioner of Scotland, tbe Chancellor of Scotland, the 
Secretary of Scotland, were, or pretended to fie, Eoman ^ 
Catholics. Most of these functionaries bad been fired 
Churchmen, and bad been guilty of apostasy, open or secret, 
in order to obtain or to keep their high places. Every Pro- 
testant wbo still held an important post in the government 
held it in constant uncertainty and fear. It would be end- 
less to recount tbe situations of a lower rank which were 
filled by tbe favoured class. Eoman Catholics already swarmed 
in every department of tbe public service. They were Lords 
Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Judges, Justices of the 
Peace, Commissioners of the Customs, Envoys to foreign 
courts. Colonels of regiments. Governors of fortresses, Tbe 
share wbicb in a few months they bad obtained of tbe tem- 
poral patronage of the crown was much more than ten times 
as great as they would have bad under an impartial system. 

Yet this was not the worst. They were made rulers of tbe 
Church of England. Men who bad assured tbe King tbat 
they held bis faith sate in the High Commission, and ex- 
ercised supreme jurisdiction in spiritual things over all the 
prelates and priests of the established religion. Ecclesias- 
tical benefices of great dignity bad been bestowed, some on 
avowed Papists, , and , -some on half concealed Papists. And 
all this bad been done while the laws against Popery were 
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still tmrepealecl^ and; .wliile James- liad still a strong interest 
in affecting respect for tlie ligMs of conscience. ' Wliat tien 
was Ms conduct likelj to be^ if' Ms snbjects consented to free 
Mm, by a legislatiye act, from even 'tbe shadow of restraint ? 
Is it possible to doubt that Protestants would .haye been as 
effectiially :excliided from employment, by a strictly legal nse 
of the royal prerogatiye, as ever Eoman Catholics had been 
by Act of Parliament ? . 

How obstinately James was determined to bestow on the 
members of Ms own Church a share of patronage altogether 
out of proportion to their nnmhers and importance is proved 
by the instructions which, in exile and old age, he drew uj) 
fo r the guidance of his son. It is impossible to read without 
mingled pity and derision those effusions of a mind on which 
all the discipline of experience and adversity had been ex- 
hausted in vain. The Pretender is advised, if ever he should 
reign in England, to make a partition of offices, and care- 
fully to reserve for the members of the Church of Eome a 
portion which might have sufficed for them if they had been 
one half instead of one fiftieth part of the nation. One 
Secretary of State, one Commissioner of the Treasury, the 
Secretary at War, the majority of the great dignitaries of 
the household, the majority of the officers of the army, are 
always to he Catholics. Such were the designs of James 
after his perverse bigotry had drawn on him a punishment 
which had appalled the whole world. Is it then possible to 
doubt what his conduct would have been if Ms people, de- 
luded by the empty name of religious liberty, had suffered 
him to proceed without any check? 

Even Penn, intemperate and undiscerning a-s was his zeal 
for the Declaration, seems to have felt that the pa,rtiality 
with which honours and emoluments were heaped on Eoman, 
Catholics might not unnaturally excite the jealousy of the 
nation. He owned that, if the Test Act were repealed, the 
Protestants were entitled to an equivalent, and went so far 
as to suggest several equivalents. During some weeks the 
word equivalent, then lately imported from Ei'ance, was in 
the mouths of aU the coffeehouse orators ; but at length a 
: ‘ few pages of keen logic and polished sarcasm written by 
Halifiix put an end to these idle projects. One of Penn’s 
schemes was that a law should be passed dividing the 
patronage of the crown into three equal parts, and thaf to 
oi!e only of those parts mcnihers of the Church of Eome 
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CHAP.' sliotild be . Even under siicli an , arrangeiiieiit tlie 

, . members' of tlie Cbnrcli of .' Eoiiie woiild bave obta^ near 

twenty times tbeir fair portion of official appomtuients ; and 
yet tbere is no reason to believe that even to snch an arrange- ' ^ 
ment the King would have consented. But, had he consented^ 
what guarantee conld he give that he would adhere to his 

^ ^ The dilemma propounded by Halifax was mi- 

answerable. If laws are binding on yoii^ observe the law 
which now exists. If laws are not binding on yon^ it is idle 
to offer ns a law as a secnrity.*^ 

It is clear, therefore, that the point at issue was not 
whether secular offices should be thi’own open to all sects 

indifferently. While James was King it was inevitable that 

there should be exclusion; and the only Cj[uestion was whc 
should be excluded, Papists or Protestants, the few or the 
many, a hundred thousand Englishmen or five millions. 

Such are the weighty arguments by which the conduct of 
the Prince of Orange towards the English Eomaii Catholics 
may be reconciled with the principles of religious liberty. 
These arguments, it will be observed, have no reference to 
any part of the Eoman Catholic theology. It will also be ^ 
observed that they ceased to have any force when the crown 
had been settled on a race of Protestant sovereigns, and 
when the power, of the House of Commons in the state had 
become so decidedly preponderant that no sovereign, what- 
ever might have been his opinions or his inclinations, could 
have imitated the example of James. The nation, however, 
after its terrors, its struggles, its narrow escape, was in a 
suspicious and vindictive mood. Means of defence therefore 
which necessity had once justified, and which necessity alone ^ 
could justify, were obstinately used long after the necessity 
had ceased to exist, and were not abandoned till vulgar pre- 
judice had maintained a contest of many years against reason. 

But in the time of James reason and vulgar i3rejudice were 
on the same side. The fanatical and ignorant wished to ex- 
clude the Eoman Catholic from office because he worshix^ped 
stocks and stones, because he had the mark of the beast, 
because he had burned down London, because ho had 
strangled Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey 5 and the most judicious 
and tolerant statesman, while .smiling at the delusions which 
imposed on the populace, was led, by a very different road, 
to the same conclusion. 

* ‘J'olin.stoiie, Jail* IS* 1688 j Halifax’s Anatoiiiy of an 
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The great object of William now was to unite in one body CHAP, 
the nimierons sections of the community which regarded Mm .. 
as their common head. In this work he had several able 
^ and trusty coadjutors, among whom two were preeminently 
nsefiil, Burnet and Dykvelt. 

The services of Buimet indeed it was necessary to employ Enmity of 
with some caution. The kindness with which he had been 
welcomed at the Hague had excited the rage of James. 

Mary received from her father two letters filled with in- 
vectives against the insolent and seditious divine whom she 
protected. But these accusations had so little effect on her 
that she sent back answers dictated by Burnet himself. At 
,^ Jength, in January 168 7, the King had recourse to stronger 
measmes. Skelton, who had represented the English govern- 
ment in the United Provinces, was removed to Paris, and 
was succeeded by Albeville, the weakest and basest of all the 
members of the Jesuitical cabal. Money was Albeville’s one 
object ; and he took it from aU who offered it. He was paid 
at once by Prance and by Holland. Hay, he stooped below 
even the miserable dignity of corruption, and accepted bribes 
4 : so small that they seemed better suited to a porter or a 
lacquey than to an Envoy who had been honoured with an 
English baronetcy and a foreign marquisate. On one occa- 
sion he pocketed very complacently a gratuity of fifty pistoles 
as. the price of a service which he had rendered to the States 
General. This man had it in charge to demand that Burnet 
should no longer be countenanced at the Hague. William, 
who was not inclined to part with a valuable friend, answered 
at first with his usual coldness ; I am not aware, sir, that, 

^ since the Doctor has been here, he has done or said anything 
of which His Majesty can justly complain.” But James was 
peremptory : the time for an open rupture had not arrived ; 
and it was necessary to give way. During more than eighteen 
moiiths Burnet never came into the presence of either the 
Prince or the Princess : but he resided near them : he was 
fully informed of all that was passing : his advice was con- 
stantly asked : his pen was employed on all important occa- 
sions ; and many of the sharpest and most effective tracts 
^ which about that time appeared in London were justly at- 
tributed to him. 

The rage of James flamed high. He had always been 
more than sufficiently prone to the angry passions. But 
none of his enemies, not even those who had conspired against 
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CHAP, liis life, not even those who had attempted by peijury to load 
^ . him with the gnilt of treason and assassination^ had ever 

been regarded by him with such animosity as he now felt for 
Bnrnet, Majesty railed daily at the Doctor in mikingiy 
language^ and meditated plans of nnlawfnl revenge* Even 
Mood would not slake that frantic hatred. The insolent 
divine mnst be tortured before he was permitted to die» 
Eortnnately he was by birth a Scot ; and in Scotland, before 
^ he was gibbeted in the G-rassmarket, Ms legs might be 
dislocated in the boot. Proceedings were accordingly insti- 
tuted against him at Edinburgh : but he had been naturalised 
in Holland : he had married a woman of fortune who was a 
native of , that :province.; . and it was certain that his adopted- 
country would not deliver him up. It was therefore deter- 
mined,,: to ' kidnap ■ him. Euflia-ns were hired with great sums 
of money to perform this perilous and infamous service . An 
order for three thousand pounds on this account was actaally 
drawn lip for signature in the office of the Secretary of State. 
Lewis was apprised of the design, and took a warm interest 
ill it. ' He' would' lend, he said, his best assistance to convey 
the villain to England, and would undertake that the 
ministers of the vengeance of James should find a secure 
asylum in Prance.- Burnet was well aware of his danger,: 
but timidity was not among his faults. He published a 
courageous answer to the charges which had been brought 
against him at Edinburgh. He knew, he said, that it was 
intended to ' execute ■ him without a trial : but ■ Ills trust 
was in the Kiag - of .Kings, to whom innocent blood would 
not, '.cry. ill vain, even ■■.against the mightiest princes, of 'the 
earth. : , He., gave a farewell dinner to some friends, and,' after 
the meal, took solemn leave of them, as a man who was 
. doomed to. death,.and with whom , they could no .longer safely 
converse. he continued to show himself in all 

the public places of . the Hague so boldly that his friends 
reproached him bitterly with Ms foolhardiness.* 


* Barnet, i. 726 — ^731. ; Answer to 
tlie Oriminal Letters issued out against 
I)z'. Burnet * Avaux Keg. July xf* !!•» 

'Sift ^ 

BarUion, ; Johnstone of Wa- 

ristoun, Feb. 21. 1688 ; Lady Bussell to 
I)i\ Fitjcwilliam, Oet. 5. 1687. As it bas 
been suspected that Burnet; who cer- 
tainly was not in the habit of under- 
rating his own importance, exaggerated 


the danger to which he was exposed, 1 
will give the words of Lewis and of 
Johnstone. Qui que ee soit/' says 
Lewis, “ qui entrepreniie de renlever eiK. 
llollande trouvera non seulement une 
rctraite assuree etime entiere protection 
dans mes etats, mais aussi tonte Tassis- 
tancc qu’ii pourra desirer pour fairc eoii- 
diiire szirement ce seelerat en Angle- 
terie.” “ The business of Bamfield (Bur- 
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While Bnmet was William’s secretary for English affairs 
in Holland, Dykvelt had been not less usefully employed in 
London. Bykvelt was one of a remarkable class of public 
men who, having been bred to polities in the noble school 
of John De Witt, had, after the fall of that great minister, 
thought that they should best discharge their duty to the 
commonwealth by rallying round the Prince of Grange. Of 
the diplomatists in the service of the United Provinces none 
was, in dexterity, temper, and manners, superior to Dykvelt. 
In knowledge of English affairs none seems to have been his 
equal. A pretence was found for despatching him, early in 
the year 1687, to England on a special mission with creden- 
„iials from the States G-eneral. But in truth his embassy was 
not to the government, but to the opposition ; and his con- 
duct was guided by private instructions which had been 
drawn by Burnet, and approved by William.'^* 

Dyl?velt reported that James was bitterly mortified by the 
conduct of the Prince and Princess. My nephew’s duty,” 
said the King, ^‘^is to strengthen my hands. But he has 
always taken a pleasure in crossing me.” Dykvelt answered 
that in matters of private concern His Highness had shown, 
and was ready to show, the greatest deference to the King’s 
wishes ; but that it was scarcely reasonable to expect the aid 
of a Protestant prince against the Protestant religion.t The 
King was silenced, but not ai)peased. He saw, with ill 
humour which he could not disguise, that Dykvelt was mus- 
tering and drilling all the various divisions of the opposition 
with a skill which would have been creditable to the ablest 
English statesman, and which was marvellous in a foreigner. 
The clergy were told that they would find the Prince a friend 
to episcopacy and to the Book of Common Prayer. The 
Nonconformists were encouraged to expect from him, not 
only toleration, but also comprehension. Even the Roman 
Catholics were conciliated ; and some of the most respectable 
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net) is certainly true,” says Johnstone. 

man doubts of it here, and some 
concerned do not deny it. His friends 
say they hear lie takes no care of himself, 
but out of vanity to show his courage, 
shows his folly; so that, if ill happen on 
it, all people will laugh at it. Pray tell 
him so much from Jones (Johnstone). 
If some could be catehed making their 
coup, d’essai on him, it will do much to 
frighten them from making any attempt 


on Ogle (the Prince).” 

* Burnet, i. 708.; Avans Neg. Jan. 

Peb. 1687 ; Man Kampen, Karak- 
terkunde der Vaderlandsche GescMe- 
denis. 

t Burnet, i. 7 1 1 . Dykvelt’s despatches 
to the States General contain, as far as I 
have seen or can learn, not a word about 
the real object of his mission. His cor- 
respondence with the Prince of Orange 
was strictly pidvate. 
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among them declared^ to the King’s faee^ that they were 
satisfied with what Dykvelt proposed, and that they would 
rather have a toleration, secured hy statute, than an illegal 
and precarious ascendency.* The chiefs of all the important ’ 
sections of the nation had frequent conferences in the pre- 
sence of the dexterous Envoy. At these meetings the sense 
of the Tory party was chiefly spoken by the Earls of Dauby 
and Nottingham. Though more than eight years had elapsed 
since Danby had fallen from power, his name was still great 
among the old Cavaliers of England; and many even of 
those Whigs who had formerly persecuted him were now dis- 
posed to admit that he had suffered for faults not his own, 
and that his zeal for the prerogative, though it had often inis-'^ 
led him, had been tempered by two feelings which did Mm 
honour, zeal for the established religion, and zeal for the 
dignity and independence of his country. He was also 
highly esteemed at the Hague, where it was never forgotten 
that he was the person who, in spite of the influence oi 
Erance and of the Papists, had induced Charles to bestow the 
hand of the Lady Mary on her cousin. 

Daniel Pinch, Earl of Nottingham, a nobleman whose 
name will frequently recur in the history of three eventful 
reigns, sprang from a family of unrivalled forensic eminence. 
One of his kinsmen had borne the seal of Charles the First, 
had prostituted eminent parts and learning to evil purposes, 
and had been pursued by the vengeance of the Commons of 
England with Falkland at their head. A more honouiable 
renown had in the succeeding generation been obtained by 
Heneage Finch. He had immediately after the Eestoration 
been appointed Solicitor General. He had subsequently,,-^^ 
risen to be Attorney General, Lord Keeper, Lord Chancellor, 
Baron Finch, and Earl of Nottingham, Through this pros- 
perous career he had always held the prerogative as Mgh as 
he honestly or decently could ; but he had never been con- 
cerned in any macMnations against the fundamental laws of 
the realm. In the midst of a corrupt court he had kept his 
personal integrity unsullied. He had enjoyed high fame as 
an orator, though his diction, formed on models anterior to 
the civil wars, was, towards the close of Ms life, pronounced - 
stiff and pedantic by the wits of the rising generation. In 
Westminster Hall he is still mentioned with respect as the 

Bonrepaiix, S(^pt. 1G87. 
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Hian wlio first educed out of the chaos anciently called by the CHAP, 
name of equity a new system of jurisprudence, as regular 
and complete as that which is administered by the Judges of 
the Gommoii Law.* A considerable part of the moral and 
intellectual character of this great magistrate had descended 
with the title of Nottingham to his eldest son. This son, 

Earl Daniel, was an honourable and virtuous man. Though 
enslaved by some absurd prejudices, and though liable to 
strange fits of caprice, he cannot he accused of having de- 
viated from the path of right in search either of unlawful 
gain or of unlawful pleasure. Like his father he was a dis- 
tinguished speaker, impressive but prolix, and too moiioto- 

-...--nousl^^ The person of the orator was in perfect 

harmony with his oratory.- His attitude was rigidly erect : 

Ms complexion was so dark that he might have passed for a 
native of a warmer climate than ours ; - and his harsh features 
were composed to an expression resembling that of a chief 
mourner at a funeral. It was commonly said that he looked 
rather like a Spanish Grandee than like an English gentle- 
man. The nicknames of Dismal, Don Dismallo, and Don 
Diego, were fastened' on him by jesters, and are not yet for- 
gotten. He had paid much attention to the science by which 
his family had been raised to greatness, and was, for a man 
born to rank and wealth, wonderfully well read in the laws . 
of Ms country. He was a devoted son of the Ghurch, and 
showed his respect for her in two ways not usual among those 
Lords who in his time boasted that they were her especial 
friends, by writing tracts in defence of her dogmas, and by 
shaping his private life according to her precepts. Like other 
^ zealous churchmen, lie had, till recently, been a strenuous 
supporter of monarchical authority. But to the policy which 
liad_ been pursued since the suppression of the Western insur- 
rection he was bitterly hostile, and not the less so because his 
younger brother Heneage had been turned out of the oJffice 
of Solicitor General for refusing to defend the Eiiig’s dis- 
pensing power, t 

With these two great Tory Earls, was now united Halifax, Halifax, 
the accomplished chief of the Trimmers. Over the mind of 
Nottingham indeed Halifax appears to have had at this time 
a great ascendency. Between Halifax and Danby there was 

Soe Lord Cainpbeirs Life of him. Swift’s writings from 1710 to 1714, pas- 
t Johnstone s Corrc'spondenee ; Mae- sim; Whistoii’s Letter to the Earl of 
kay’s Memoirs ; iirbnthnot’s John Bull ; Nottingham and the Earl’s answer. 
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an enmity wMcIl began in tlie conrt of Charles, and which, 
at a later period, disturbed the court of William, but which, 
like many other enmities, remained snspended during the ^ 
tyranny of James. The foes frequently met in the councils 
held by Dykvelt, and agreed in expressing dislike of the policy 
of the government and reverence for the Prince of Orange. 
The different characters of the two statesmen appeared 
strongly in their dealings with the Dutch Envoy. Halifax 
showed an admirable talent for disquisition, but shrank from 
coming to any bold and irrevocable decision. Danby, far less 
subtle and eloquent, displayed more energy, resolution, and 
practical sagacity. 

Several eminent Whigs were in constant communication ^ 
with Dykvelt : but the heads of the gi'eat houses of Cavendish 
and EusseU could not take quite so active and piurninent a 
part as might have been expected from their station and their 
opinions. The fame and fortunes of Devonshire were at that 
moment under a cloud. He had an unfortunate quarrel with 
the Court, arising, not from a public and honourable cause, 
but from a private brawl in. which even his warmest friends ■ 
could not pronounce him altogether blameless. He had gone 
to Whitehall to pay his duty, and had there been insixlted by 
a man named Colepepper, one of a set of bravoes who infested 
the purlieus of the court, and atf, emitted to curry favour with 
the government by affronting members of the opposition. 

The King himself expressed great indignation at the manner 
in which one of Ms most distinguished peers had been treated 
under the royal roof; and Devonshire was pacified by an 
intimation that the offender should never again be admitted 
into the palace. The interdict, however, was soon taken off‘.^'' 
The Eaid’s resentment revived. His servants took up his 
cause. Hostilities such as seemed to belong to a ruder age 
disturbed the streets of Westminster. The time of the Privy 
Council was occupied by the criminations and recriminations 
of the adverse parties. Colepepper^s wife declared that she 
and her husband went in danger of their lives, and that their 
house had been assaulted by ruffians in the Cavendish livery. 
Devonshire replied that he had been fired at from Colepepper’s 
windows. This was vehemently denied. A pistol, it was ^ 
owned, loaded with gunpowder, had been discharged. But 
this had been done in a moment of terror merely for the pur- 
pose of alarming the Guards. While this feud was at the 
height the Earl met Colepepper in the drawingroom at 
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WliiteliaU, ancl faiick^ tliat lie saw trinnipli and defiance in 
tlie bifily’s connteiaance. NotMng nnseenilj passed in tlie 
royal sigM 5 but^ as soon as tbe enemies bad left the pi’esence 
cbaniberj Deyonsbire proposed tbat tbey sbonld instantly 
decide tbeir dispute with tbeir swords. This challenge was 
refused. Then tbe bigb spirited peer forgot tlie resi3ect wbicb 
be owed to tbe place where be stood and to bis own character, 
and struck Colepepper in the face with a cane. All classes 
agreed in condemning this act as most indiscreet and inde- 
cent; nor could Devonshire himself, when be bad cooled, 
think of it without vexation and shame. The government, 
however, with its usual folly, treated him so severely that in 
short time the public sympathy was all on his side. A 
criminal information was filed in the King’s Bench, The 
defendant took his stand on the privileges of the peerage; 
but on this point a decision was promptly given against him ; 
nor. is it possible to deny that the decision, whether it were or 
were not according to the technical rules of English law, was 
in strict conformity with the great principles on which all laws 
ought to fi’amed. Nothing was then left to him but to plead 
*'< guilty. The tribunal had, by successive dismissions, been 
reduced to such complete subjection, that the government 
which had instituted the prosecution was allowed to prescribe 
the punishment. The Judges waited in a body on Jeffreys, 
who insisted that they should impose a fine of not less than 
thirty thousand pounds. Thirty thousand pounds, when com- 
pared with the revenues of the English grandees of that age, 
may be considered as equivalent to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the nineteenth century. In the presence of 
the Chancellor not a word of disapprobation was uttered: 
but, when the Judges had retired. Sir John Powell, in whom 
all the little honesty of the bench was concentrated, muttered 
that the proposed penalty was enormous, and that one tenth 
part would be amply sufficient. His brethren did not agree 
with him ; nor did he, on this occasion, show the courage by 
which, on a memorable day some months later, he signally 
retrieved his fame. The Earl was accordingly condemned to 
a fine of thirty thousand pounds, and to imprisonment till 
-- payment should be made. Such a sum could not then be 
raised at a day’s notice even by the greatest of the nobility. 
The sentence of imprisonment, however, was more easily pro- 
nounced than executed. Devonshire had retired to Chats- 
worth, where he was employed in turning the old Gothic 
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CHAP, mansion of Ms family into an edifice worthy of Palladm The 
. Peat was in those days almost as rude a district as Gomib- 

mara now is, and the Sheriff found, or pretended, that it was 
diffiLcnlt to arrest the lord of so wild a region in the midst of 
a doToted household and tenantry. Some days were thus 
gained ; hut at last both the Earl and the Sheriff were lodged 
in prison. Meanwhile a crowd of intercessors exerted their 
influence. The story ran that the Countess Dowager of 
Devonshire had obtained admittance to the royal closet, that 
she had reminded James how her brother in law, the gallant 
Charles Cavendish, had fallen at Gainsborough fighting for 
the crown, and that she had produced notes, written by 
Charles the Eirst and Charles the Second, in achnowledgment — 
of great sums lent by her Lord during the civil troubles. 
Those loans had never been repaid, and, with the interest, 
amounted, it was said, to more even than the immense fine 
which the Court of King’s Bench had imposed. There was 
another consideration which seems to have had more weight 
with the King than the memory of former services. It might 
be necessary to call a Parliament. Whenever that event took 
place it was believed that Devonshire would bring a writ of " 
error. The point on which he meant to appeal from the 
judgment of the King’s Bench related to- the privileges of 
j)eerage. The tribunal before which the appeal must come 
was the House of Peers. On such an occasion the Court 
could not be certain of the support even of the most courtly 
nobles. There was little doubt that the sentence would be 
annulled, and that, by grasping at too much, the government 
would lose all. James was therefore disposed to a compro- 
mise. Devonshire was informed that, if he would give a bond " 
for the whole fine, and thus preclude himself from the ad- 
vantage which he might derive from a writ of error, he should 
be set at liberty. Whether the bond should be enforced or 
not would depend on his subsequent conduct. If lie would 
support the dispensing power notMng would be exacted from 
him. If he was bent on popularity he must pay thirty thou- 
sand pounds for it. He refdsed, during some time, to consent 
to these terms ; but confinement was insupportable to him. 

He signed the bond, and was let out of prison ; but, though '"'' - 
he consented to lay this heavy burden on his estate, nothing 
could induce him to promise that he would abandon his prin- 
ciples and his party. He was still entrusted with all the 
secrets of the opposition : but during some months his politi- 
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€al friends tliouglit it best for hiinself and for tlie good canse chap. 
that lie sboiild remain in tbe bactgronnd.* " 

Tbe Earl of Bedford bad never recovered from the effects 
z of tbe great calamity wbicb, four years before, bad almost 
broken bis beart. From private as weU as from public feel- 
ings be was adverse to tbe court: but be was not active in 
concerting measures against it. His place in the meetings 
of tbe malecontents was supplied by bis nepbew. THs was 
tbe celebrated Edward Eussell, a man of undoubted courage Edwaa^d 
and capacity, but of loose principles and turbulent temper. 

He was a sailor, bad distinguisbed bimself in bis profession, 
and bad in tbe late reign beld an office in tbe palace. But 
— aM tbe ties wMcb bound bim to tbe royal family bad been 
sundered by tbe death of bis cousin William. Tbe daring, 
unquiet, and vindictive seaman now sate in tbe councils 
called by tbe Duteb Envoy as tbe representative of tbe 
boldest and most eager section of tbe opiiosition, of those 
men wbo, under tbe names of Eoundbeads, Exclusionists, 
and Wbigs, bad maintained witb various fortune a contest 
of five and forty years against three successive Kings. This 
party, lately prostrate and almost extuict, but now again fall 
of life and rapidly rising to ascendency, was troubled by 
none of the scruples which still impeded tbe movements of 
Tories and Trimmers, and was prepared to draw the sword 
against tbe tyrant on tbe first day on which tbe sword could 
be drawn witb reasonable hope of success. 

Three men are yet to be mentioned witb whom Dykvelt ComiDton. 
was in confidential communication, and by whose help be 
hoped to secure the good will of three great professions. 

, Bishop Compton was the agent employed to manage tbe 
clergy : Admiral Herbert undertook to exert all. bis influence Herbert, 
over tbe navy ; and an interest was established in tbe army 
by the instrumentality of Chur cbiU. 

The conduct of Compton and Herbert requires no expla- 
nation. Having, in all things secular, served tbe crown with , 
zeal and fidelity, they bad incurred tbe royal displeasure by 
refusing to be employed as tools for tbe destruction of their 

*«'■ Kemiet’s funeral sermon on tbe mais il persiste jusqii’a present a lie se 
Duke of Devonshire, and Memoirs of tbe point soumettre. S’il voiiloit se bien 
family of Cavendish ; State Trials ; Privy condnire et renoncer a etre popiilaire il 
Council Book, March 5. 168f ; Barillon, ne payeroit pas rainende, mais sbi opini- 
j—T 1687 ; Johnstone, Dec. 1687; ^tre, il lui en coutera trente mille pieces 
Lord? Journals, May 6. 1689. “Sos etildemnereraprisonnierjusqu’al’actud 
antis et ses proclies,” says Barillon, p^J-yement. 

“lui coiiseillent do prendre le bon parti, 


own religion. Botli of them, had learned by experience how 
soon James forgot obligations^, and how bitterly he remem- 
bered what it pleased him to consider as wrongs. The 
Bishop had by an illegal sentence been suspended from his 
episcopal functions. The Admiral had in one hour been 
reduced fr:om opulence to penury. The situation of Churchill 
was widely different. He had been raised by the royal 
bounty fi’om obscurity to eminence, and firom poTerty to 
wealth. Having started in life a needy ensign, he was now, 
in his thirty-seventh year, a Major Greneral, a peer of Scot- 
land, a peer of England: he commanded a troop of Life 
Guards: he had been appointed to several honourable and 
lucrative offices ; and as yet there was no sign that he had- 
lost any part of the favour to which he owed so much. He 
was bound to James, not only by the common obligations of 
allegiance, but by military honour, by personal gratitude, 
and, as appeared to superficial observers, by the strongest 
ties of interest. But Churchill himself was no superficial 
observer. He knew exactly what his interest really wns. If 
his master were once at foil liberty to employ Papists, not 
a single Protestant would be employed. For a time a few > 
highly favoured servants of the crown might possibly be 
exempted from the general proscription in the hope that 
they would be induced to change their religion. But even 
these would, after a short respite, fall one by one, as Eochester 
had already fallen. Churchill might indeed secure himself 
from this danger, and might raise himself still liigher in the 
royal favour, by conforming to the Church of Eome; and it* 
might seem that one who was not less distinguished* by 
avarice and baseness than by capacity and valour was not 
likely to be shocked at the thought of hearing a mass. But 
so inconsistent is human nature that there are tender spots 
even in seared consciences. Aad thus this man, who had 
owed lus rise to his sister’s dishonour, who had been kept by 
the most profose, imperious, and shameless of harlots, and 
whose iniblic life, to those who can look steadily through the 
dazzling blaze of geiiins and glory, will appear a prodigy of 
tiirpitiide, believed implicitly hi the religion which he had 
learned as a boy, and shuddered at the thought of formally"^ - 
abjuring it. A terrible alternative was before him. The earthly 
evil which he most di-eaded was poverty. The one crime from 
which his heart recoiled was apostasy. And, if the designs 
of the court sncceeded, he could not doubt that between 
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poverty and apostasy lie must soon make Ms ckoice. He 
therefore determined to cross those designs ^ and it soon ap- 
peared that there was no guilt and no disgrace which he was 
not ready to incux^ in order to escape from the necessity of 
parting either with Ms places or with Ms religion.* 

It was not only as a military commander, high in rank, and 
distinguished hy skill and courage, that Churchill was able 
to render services to the opposition. It was, if not absolutely 
essential, yet most important, to the success of William’s 
plans that his sister in law, who, in the order of succession 
to the English throne, stood between his wife, and himself, 
should act in cordial union with him. All Ms difficulties 
would have been greatly augmented if Anne had declared 
herself favourable to the Indulgence. Which side she might 
take depended on the will of others. Eor her understanding 
was sluggish ; and, though there was latent in her character 
a hereditary wilfulness and stubbornness which, many years 
later, great p)ower and great provocations developed, she was 
as yet a willing slave to a nature far more vivacious and 
im];)erious than her own. The person by whom she was ab- 
solutely governed was the wife of Churchill, a woman who 
afterwards exercised a great influence on the fate of England 
and of Europe. 

The name of this celebrated favourite was Sarah Jennings. 
Her elder sister, Erances, had been distinguished by beauty 
and levity even among the crowd of beautiful faces and light 
characters which adorned and disgraced Whitehall during 
the wild carnival of the Eestoration. On one occasion 
Frances dressed herself like an orange girl and cried fruit 
about the streets.f Sober people predicted that a girl of so 
little discretion and delicacy would not easily find a husband. 
She was however twice married, and was now the wife of 
Tyrcoiinel. Sarah, less regularly beautiful, was perhaps 
more attractive. Her face was expressive : her form wanted 
no feminine charm; and the profusion of her fine hair, not 
yet disguised by powder according to that barbarous fashion 
which she lived to see introduced, was the delight of nu- 
merous admirers. Among the gallants who sued for her 

The motive which determined the who would not become a Eonian Catholic, 
conduct of the Cinirchilis is shortly and , This consideration made me very well 
plainly set forth in the Duchess of Marl- pleased at the Prince of Orange’s under- 
borough’s Vindication. ‘‘ It was,” she taking to rescue us from such slavery.” 
says, “ evident to all tho world tha,t, as f Orammont’s Memoirs ; Pepys’s 
things were carried on by King James, Diary, Feb. 21. 168|. 
everybody sooner or later must be mined, 
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favour. Colonel Gliurcliill, young, tandsome, graceful, in- 
sinuating, eloquent, and brave, obtained the preference. 
He must have been enamoured indeed. For he had little 
property except the annuity which he had bought with the 
infamous wages bestowed on him by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land: he was insatiable of riches: Sarah was poor; and a 
plain girl with a large fortune was proposed to him. His 
love, after a struggle, prevailed over his avarice : marriage 
only strengthened his passion ; and to the last hour of his 
life, Sarah enjoyed the pleasure and distinction of being the 
one human being who was able to mislead that fai'sighted 
and surefooted judgment, who was fervently loved by that 
cold heart, and who was servilely feared by that intrepid- 
spirit. 

In a worldly sense the fidelity of ChurchilFs love was 
amply rewarded. His bride, though slenderly portioned, 
brought with her a dowry which, judiciously employed, made 
him at length a Duke of England, a Prince of the Empire, 
the captain general of a great coalition, the arbiter between 
mighty princes, and, what he valued more, the wealthiest 
subject in Europe. She had been brought up from chiid« 
hood with the Princess Anne; and a close friendship) had 
arisen between the girls. In character they resembled each 
other very little. Anne was slow and taciturn. To those 
whom she loved she was meek. The form which her anger 
assumed was sullenness. She had a strong sense of religion, 
and was attached even with bigotry to the rites aaid govern- 
ment of the Church of England, ' Sarah was lively and 
voluble, domineered over those whom she regarded with most 
kindness, and, when she was offended, vented her rage in 
tears and temp)estuous reproaches. To sanctity she made no 
pretence, and, indeed, narrowly escaj)ed the imputation of 
irreligion. She was not yet what she became when one class 
of vices had been folly developed in her by prosperity, and 
another by adversity, when her brain had been turned by 
success and flattery, when her heart had heeii ulcerated by 
disasters and mortifications. She lived to be that most 
odious and miserable of human beings, an ancient crone at 
war with her whole kind, at war with her own children and^ 
grandchildren, great indeed and rich, but valuing greatness 
and riches chiefly becanse they enabled her to brave public 
opinion, and to indnlge without restraint her hatred to the 
living and the dead. In the reign of James she was regarded 
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as iiotlii iig worse than a fine highsi)irited young woman, who CHAP. 

could now and then be cross and arbitrary, but whose flaws of . 

temper might well be pardoned in consideration of her charms. 

/ It is a common observation that differences of taste, under- 
standing, and disposition, are no impediments to friendship, 
and that the closest intimacies often exist between minds 
each of which supplies what is wanting to the other. Lady 
Churchill was loved and even worshipped by Anne. The 
Princess could not live apart from the object of her romantic 
fondness. She married, and was a faithful and even an 
affectionate wife. But Prince George, a dull man whose 
chief pleasures were derived from his dinner and his bottle, 
acquired over her no influence comparable to that exercised 
by her female friend, and soon gave himself up with stupid 
patience to the dominion of the vehement and commanding 
sj)irit by which his wife was governed. Children were born 
to the royal pair 5 and Anne was by no means without the 
feelings of a mother. But the tenderness which she felt for 
her offspring was languid when compared with her devotion 
to the companion of her early years. At length the Princess 
^ became impatient of the restraint which etiquette imposed 
on her. She could not bear to hear the words Madam and 
Eoyal Highness from the lips of one who was more to her 
than a sister. Such words were indeed necessary in the 
gallery or the drawingroom ; but they were disused in the 
closet. Anne was Mrs. Morley : Lady Churchill was Mrs. 
Freeman; and under these childish names was canned on 
during twenty years a correspondence on which at last the 
fate of administrations and dynasties depended. But as yet 
^ Anne had no political power and little patronage. Her friend 
attended her as first Lady of the Bedchamber, with a salary 
of only four hmidred pounds a year. There is reason, how- 
ever, to believe that, even at this time, Churchill was able to 
gratify his ruling passion by means of his wife’s influence. 

The Princess, though her income was large and her tastes 
simple, contracted debts which her father, not without some 
iriurumrs, discharged and it was rumoured that her embar- 
rassments had been caused by her prodigal bounty to her 
^ favourite.* 

At length the time had arrived when this singular friend- 


I 


It would be endless to recount all Her own letters, her own Vindication, 
tluj books from whieli I have formed and the replies which it called forth, 
my estimtite of the duchess’s character, have been my chief materials. 
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slii|) was to exercise a great infliience on public aiFam^ 
Wbat part Anne would take in. the contest wHcb. disti-acted 
England was matter of deep anxiety. Filial duty was on 
one side; and tke interests of the religion to which she was 
sincerely attached, were on the other. A less inert nature 
might well have remained long in suspense when drawn in 
opposite directions by motives so strong and so respectable. 

But the influence of the Churchills decided the question; 
and their patroness became an important member of that ex- 
tensive league of which the Prince of Orange was the head. 

In June 1687 Dykvelt returned to the Hague. He pre- 
sented to the States General a royal epistle filled with 
eulogies of his conduct during his residence in London. These.^— 
eulogies however were merely formal. James, in private 
communications written with his own hand, bitterly coni- 
plained that the Envoy had lived in close intimacy with the 
most factious men in the realm, and had encouraged them in 
all their evil purposes. Dykvelt carried with him also a packet 
of letters from the most eminent of those with whom he had 
confeiTed during his stay in England. The writers generally 
expressed unbounded reverence and affection for Williarn, .a 
and referred him to the bearer for fuller information as to 
their views. Halifax discussed the state and prospects of 
the country with his usual subtlety and vivacity, but took 
care not to pledge himself to any perilous line of conduct. 
Dauby wrote in a bolder and more determined tone, and 
could not refrain from slily sneering at the fears and scruples 
of Ms accomphshed rival. But the most remarkable letter 
was from Churchill. It was written with that natural 
eloquence which, illiterate as he was, he never wmnted on ^ ' 
great occasions, and with that air of magnanimity wdiicli, 
|)erfidious as he was, he could with singular dexterity assume. 

The Princess Anne, he said, had commanded him to assiue 
her illustrious relatives at the Hague that she was fully 
resolved by God’s help rather to lose her life than to be guilty 
of apostasy. As for himself, his places and the royal favour 
were as nothing to him in comparison with liis religion. He 
concluded by declaring in lofty language that, though he 
could not pretend to have lived the life of a saint, he shouhK^ 
be foiuid ready, on occasion, to die the death of a martyr."" 

^ a'lie formal epistle which Dykvelt mentioned in this paragraph are given 
carried back to the States is in the Ar- : hy Mrymple ; Appendix to Book Ah 
chives at the Hague. The other letters 
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D v'kvelt’s mission had succeeded so well that a pretence was CHAP, 
soon fomid for sending another agent to continue the work . , ; 
which had been so auspiciously commenced. The new Envoy, Zulestein’s 
.^afterwards the founder of a noble English house which be- 
came extinct in our own time, was an illegitimate cousin 
german of William ; and bore a title taken from the lordship 
of Zulestein. Zulestein’s relationship to the House of Orange 
gaTe him importance in the public eye. His bearing was that 
of a gallant soldier. He was indeed in diplomatic talents and 
knowledge far inferior to Dykvelt: but . even this inferiority 
had its advantages, A military man, who had never appeared 
to trouble himself about political affairs, could, without ex- 
^ citing any suspicion, hold with the English aristocracy an 
intercourse which, if lie had been a noted master of statecraft, 
would have been jealously watched. Zulestein, after a short 
absence, returned to his country charged with letters and 
verbal messages not less important than those which had been 
entrusted to Ms predecessor, A regular correspondence was 
from this time established between the Prince and the oppo- 
sition. Agents of various ranks i:)a.ssed and repassed between 
the Thames and the. Hague. Among these a Scotchman, of 
some parts and great activity, named Johnstone, was the most 
useful. He was cousin to Burnet, and son of an eminent 
covenanter who had, soon after the Restoration, been put to 
death for treason, and who was honoured by his party as a 
martyr. 

The estrangement between the King of England and the Growing: 
Prince of Orange became daily more complete, A serious 
dispute had arisen concerning the six British regiments which James and 
^ were in the pay of the United Provinces. The King' wished 
to put these regiments under the command of Roman Catho- 
lic officers. The Prince i*esolutely opposed this design. The 
King had recourse to his favourite commonplaces about 
toleration. The Prince replied that he only followed His 
Majesty’s example. It was notorious that loyal and able 
men had been turned out of office in England merely for 
being Protestants. It was then snrely competent to the 
Stadtholder and the States General to withhold high public 
trusts from Papists. This answer provoked James to such a 
degree that, in his rage, he lost sight of veracity and common 
sense. It was false, he vehemently said, that he had ever 
turned out any body on religious grounds. And if he had. 
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CHAF wliat was that to the Prince or to the States ? Were they his 
> masters ? Were they to sit in judgment on the Gondaei, of 
foreign sovereigns ? Prom that time he became desirous to 
recall his subjects who were in the Dutch service. By bring- ^ 
ing them over to England he shonld, he conceived, at once 
strengthen himself, and weaken his worst enemies. Bnt 
there were financial difficulties which it was impossible for 
him to overlook. The number of troops already in his pay 
was as great as his revenue, though large beyond aU prece- 
dent, and though parsimoniously administered, would sup- 
port. If the battalions now in Holland were added to the 
existing establishment, the Treasury would be bankrupt. 
Perhaps Lewis might be induced to take them into Ms ser- ^ 
vice. They would in that case be removed from a country 
where they were exposed to the corrupting influence of a re- 
publican government and a Calvinistic worship, and would be 
placed in a country where none ventured to dispute the man- 
dates of the sovereign or the doctrines of the true Church. 

The soldiers .would soon unlearn every political and religious 
heresy. Their native prince might always, at short notice, 
command their help, and would, on any emergency, be able ^ 
to rely on their fidelity. 

A negotiation on this subject was opened between White- 
hall and Versailles. Lewis had as many soldiers as he 
wanted ; and, had it been otherwise, he would not have been 
disposed to take Englishmen into his service ; for the |)ay of 
England, low as it must seem to our generation, was much 
higher than the pay of Prance. At the same time, it was a 
great object to deprive WiUiam of so fine a brigade. After 
some weeks of correspondence, Barillon was authorised to 
promise that, if James would recall the British troops from 
Holland, Lewis would bear the charge of supporting tivo 
thousand of them in England* This offer was accepted by 
James with warm expressions of gratitude. Having made 
these arrangements, he requested the States General to send 
back the six regiments. The States General, completely go- 
verned by William, answered that such a demand, in such I 
circumstances, was not authorised by the existing treaties, and 
positively refused to comply. It is remarkable that Amsteiv ^ 
dam, which had voted for keeping these troops in Holland 
when James needed their help against the Western insur- 
gents, now contended vehemently that his request ought to be 
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granted. On "botli oecasionsj the sole object of those who 
ruled that great city was to cross the Prince of Gi^ange.* 

The Dutch armSs however, were scarcely so formidable to 
y James as the Dutch presses. English, books and -pamphlets 
against his government were daily printed at the Hague ; nor 
could any vigilance prevent ' copies from being smuggled, by 
tens of thousands, into the counties bordering on the German 
Ocean, - Among these publications, one was distmgui.shedby 
its importance, and by the immense effect which it produced. 
The opinion which the Prince and Princess of Orange held 
respecting the Indulgence was well known to all who were 
conversant with, public affairs. But, as no official annonnce- 
meiit of that opinion had appeared, many persons who had 
hot access to good private sources of information were de- 
ceived or perplexed by the confidence with which the partisans 
of the Court asserted that their Highnesses approved of the 
King’s late acts- To contradict those assertions publicly 
would have been a simple and obvions course, if the sole 
■ object of William had been to strengthen Ms interest in Eng- 
land. But he considered England chiefly as an instrument 
necessary to the execution of his great European design. To- 
wards that design he hoped to obtain the cooperation of both 
branches of the House of Austria, of the Italian princes, aaid 
even of the Sovereign Pontiff. There was reason to fear that 
any declaration which was satisfactory to British Protestants 
would excite alarm and disgust at Madrid, Vienna, Turin, 
and Eome. Por this reason the Prince long abstained from 
formahy expressing his sentiments. At length it was repre- 
sented to Mm that Ms continued silence had excited much un- 
easiness and distrust among Ms wellwishers, and that it was 
^ time to s|)eak out. He therefore determined to explain himself. 

A Scotch Whig, named James Stewart, had fled some years 
before to Holland, in order to avoid the boot and the gallows, 
and had become intimate with the Grand Pensionary Pagel, 
who enjoyed a large share of the Stadtholder’s confidence and 
favoxir. By Stewart had been drawn up the violent and acri- 
monious manifesto of Argyle. When the Indulgence appeared, 
Stewart conceived that lie had an opportunity of obtaining, 
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CHAP, iiot 01% He o:l^red Ms seryiees to 

^ government of wMch he had been tte enemy ; tliej w 

accepted; and be addressed to Fagel a letter^ purporting to 
have been written by the direction of James* In that letter .a 
the Pensionary was exhorted to use all bis influence witb tbe 
Prince and Princess^, for tbe purpose of indncing them to sup- 
port their father’s policy. After some delay Pagel trans- 
mitted a reply, deeply meditated, and drawn up with exquisite 
art. No person who studies that remarkable document can 
fail to perceive that, though it is framed in a manner well 
calculated to reassure and delight English Protestants, it con- 
tains not a word which could give offence, even at the Tati- 
can. It was announced that WiUiam and Mary would, with 
pleasure, assist in abolishing every law which made any 
Englishman liable to punishment for his religious opinions. 
But between punishments and disabilities a distinction was 
taken. To admit Eoman Catholics to office would, in the 
judgment of their Highnesses, be neither for the general 
interest of England nor even for the interest of the Eoman 
Catholics themselves. This manifesto was translated into 
several languages, and circulated widely on the Continent. 

Of the English version, carefully prepared by Burnet, near ' 
fifty thousand copies were introduced into the easteim shires, 
and rapidly distributed over the whole kingdom. No state 
paper was ever more completely successful. The Protestants 
of our island applauded the manly firmness with which 
William declared that he could not consent to entrust Papists 
with any share in the government. The Eoman Catholic 
princes, on the other hand, were pleased by the mild and 
temperate style in which his resolution was expressed, and by 
the hope which he held out that, under his administration, ^ 
no member of their Church would be molested on account of 
religion, 

Oastel-. It is probable that the Pope himself was among those who 
SSsyto celebrated letter with pleasure. He had some 

Eome. months before dismissed Castelmaine in a manner which 
showed little regard for the feelings of Castelmaine’s master. 
Innocent thoroughly disliked the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the English government. He saw that the unjust 
and impolitic measures of the Jesuitical cabal were far more'" 
likely to make the penal laws perpetuM than to bring about 
an abolition of the test. His quarrel with the court of Ver- 
sailles was every day becoming more and more serious; nor 
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could lie, eitlier iu Ms charactei* of temporal prince or in liis 
cliaracter of Sovereign Pontiff, feel cordial Mendsliip for a 
vassal of that court. Castehnaine was ill qualified to remove 
these disgusts. He was indeed well acquainted with Eome, 
and was, for a layman, deeply read in theological controversy.* 
But he had none of the address which Ms post required y and, 
even had he been a diplomatist of the greatest aMlity, there 
was a circumstance which would have disqualified him for 
the particular mission on which he had been sent. He was 
known all over Europe as the husband of the most shameless 
of women ; and he was known in no other way. It was im- 
possible to speak to him or of him without remembering in 
what manner the very title by which he was called had been 
acquired. This circumstance would have mattered little if 
he had been accredited to some dissolute court, such as that 
in which the Marchioness of Montesjoan had lately been do- 
minant. But there was an obvious impropriety in sending 
him on an embassy rather of a spiritual than of a secular 
nature to a pontiff of primitive austerity. The Protestants 
all over Euroj)e sneered ; and Innocent, already unfavour- 
ably disposed to the English government, considered the 
compliment which had been paid him, at so much risk and at 
so heavy a cost, as little better than an affront. The salary 
of the Ambassador was fixed at a hundred pounds a week. 
Castelmaine complained that this was too little. Thrice the 
sum, he said, would hardly suffice. For at Eome the minis- 
ters of all the great Continental powers exerted themselves to 
surpass one another in splendour, under the eyes of a people 
whom the habit of seeing magnificent buildings, decorations, 
and ceremonies had made fastidious. He always declared 
that he had been a loser hj his mission. He was accompa- 
nied by several young gentlemen of the best Eoman Catholic 
families in England, EatcUffes, Arundells and Tichhornes. 
At Eome he was lodged in the palace of the house of Pamfili 
on the south of the stately Place of Havona. He was early 
admitted to a private interview with Imiocent : but the pub- 
lic audience was long delayed. Indeed Castelinaine’s pre- 
parations for that great occasion were so sumptuous that, 
though commenced at Easter 1686, they were not complete 
till the following November ; and in November the Pope had, 
or pretended to have, an attack of gout which caused another 
postponement. In January 1687, at length, the solemn in- 

^ Adda, Nor. fy. 1685. 
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troduction aad homage were performed with miistial pomp. 
The state coaches^ which had been built at Eoine for the 
pageant^ were so superb that they were thought worthy to be 
transmitted to posterity in fine engrayiiigs and to be eele- 
brated by poets in several languages.^ The front of the 
Ambassador’s palace was decorated on this great day with 
absurd allegorical paintings of gigantic size. There was 
Saint George with his foot on the neck of Titus Oates^ and 
Hercules with his club crushing College, the Protestant 
joiner, who in vain attempted to defend himself with his flaih 
After this public appearance Castelmaine invited all the per- 
sons of note then assembled at Eome to a banquet in that 
gay and sialendid gallery which is adorned with paintings of 
subjects from the JElneid by Peter of Cortona. The whole" 
city crowded to the show 5 and it was with difficulty that a 
company of Swiss guards could keep order among the spec- 
tators. The nobles of the Pontifical state in return gave 
costly entertamments to the Ambassador ; and poets and wits 
were employed to lavish on him and on his master insipid and 
hyperbolical adulation such as flourishes most when genius 
and taste are in the deepest decay. Foremost among the 
flatterers was a crowned head. More than thirty years had ‘ 
elapsed since Christina, the daughter of the great Gustaviis, 
had vohmtarily descended from the Swedish throne. After 
long wanderings, in the course of which she had committed 
many follies and crimes, she had finally taken up her abode 
at Eome, where she busied herself with astrological calcula- 
tions and with the intrigues of the conclave, and amused her- 
self with pictures, gems, manuscripts, and medals. She now 
composed some Italian stanzas in honour of the English 
prince, who sprung, like herself^ from a race of Kings hereto- 
fore regarded as the champions of the Eeformatioii, had, like 
herself, been reconciled to the ancient Church. A S|)lendid 
assembly met in her palace. Her verses, set to music, were 
sung with universal applause : and one of her literary clepeii- 
dents pronounced an oration on the same subject in a style 
so florid that it seems to have offended the taste of the 

^ The Professor of Greek in the Ool- Bavixa^ova-a 5e tV rray^p-va-Ga T avTOV 

lege Be Propaganda Fide expressed his ^Pf^ara, roi/g ff IVttovs, Tota5e'*Pw/n7 ^ 

admiration in some detestable hexameters Latin verses are a little better, 

and pentameters, of -which the following l^alium Tate responded in English : 
specimen may sufSce : — ' “His glorious train and passing pomp to view^ 

_ / , A A pomp tliat even to Borne itself was new, 

r(ayepcov dr] aKe\l/ofji.euQg Kafi7rpoLo dpia.p.^ 0 Vt Each age, each sex, the Latian turrets filled, 
mKapaK y]'Ca<xev /cat 9eev ox^os airas' Each age and sex in teoi’S of joy distilled.” 
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Englisli JieaTers. The Jesuits, hostile to the Pope, devoted 
to the interests of Prance, and disposed to pay every honour 
to James, received the English embassy with the utmost 
^ pomp in that princely house where the remains of Ignatius 
Loyola lie enshrined in lazulite and gold. Sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, and eloquence were employed to compliment the 
strangers : but all these arts had sunk into deep degeneracy. 
There was a great display of turgid and impure Latinity un- 
worthy of so erudite an order ; and some of the inscriptions 
which adorned the walls had a fault more serious than even 
a bad style. It was said in one place that James had 
sent his brother as his messenger to heaven, and in another 
that James had furnished the wings with which his brothei 
had soared to a higher region. There was a still more unfor- 
tiuiate distich, which at the time attracted little notice, but 
which, a few months later, was remembered and malignantly 
interpreted. 0 Kiiig,^^ said the poet, cease to sigh for a 
son. Though nature may refuse your vfxsli, the stars will 
find a way to grant it.^^ 

In the midst of these festivities Castelniaiiie had to suffer 
cruel mortifications and humiliations. The Po^xe treated him 
with extreme coldness and reserve. As often as the Ambas- 
sador pressed for an answer to the request which he had been 
instructed to make in favour of Petre, Innocent was taken 
with a violent fit of coughing, which put an end to the con- 
versation. The fame of these singular audiences spread over 
Eome. Pasquin was not silent. All the curious and tattling 
population of the idlest of cities, the Jesuits and the prelates 
of the French faction only excepted, laughed at Castehnaine’s 
^ discomfiture. His temper, naturally uiiainiable, was soon 
exasperated to violence 5 and he circulated a memorial re- 
flecting on the Pope. He had now put himself in the wrong. 
The sagacious Italian had got the advantage, and took care 
to keep it. He positively declared that the rule which ex- 
cluded Jesuits from ecclesiastical preferment should not , be 
relaxed in favour of Father Petre., Castelniaine,: much pro- 
voked, threatened to leave Eome.' Innocent replied, with a' 
meek impertinence which was the more piwokiiig because it 
could scarcely be distinguished from simplicity, that His 
Excellency might go if he liked. But if we must lose him,’^ 
added the venerable Pontiff, I ht>pe that he will take care 
of his health on the road. English people do not know how 
dangerous it is in this coiintey to travel in the heat of the 
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day. The best way is to start before dawn, and to tahe some 
rest at noon.” With this salutary advice, and with a string 
of beads, the unfortunate Ambassador was dismissed. In a 
few months appeared, both in the Italian and in the English 
tongue, a pompous history of the mission, magnificently 
printed in folio, and illustrated with plates. The frontis- 
piece, to the great scandal of all Protestants, represented 
Castelmaine, in the robes of a Peer, with his coronet in his 
hand, kissing the toe of Innocent.^’ 


^ Correspondence of James and Inno- 
cent, in the British Museum ; Burnet, i. 
703 — 705. ; Wel^-ood’s Memoirs ; Com- 
mons’ Journals, Oct. 28. 1689; Au Ac- 


count of his Excellency Boger Earl of 
Castelmaine’s Embassy, by Michael 
Wright, chief steward of His Exeel- 
lene/s house at Borne, 1688. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

The marked discourtesy of the Pope might well have irri- CHAP, 
fcated the meekest of princes. But the only effect which it . ^ 

produced on James was to make him more lavish of caresses 
and compliments. While Castelmaine, his whole soul fester- 
ing with angry passions^ was on the road back to England, 
the Nuncio was loaded'with honours which his own judgment Conseera- 
would have led him to reject. He had, by a fiction often at^ 
used in the Church of Eome, been lately raised to the epis- St. James’s 
copal dignity without having the charge of any see. He was 
called Archbishop of Amasia, a city of Pontus, the birthplace 
of Strabo and Mithridates. James insisted that the ceremony 
of consecration should be performed in the chapel of Saint 
--4 James’s Palace. The Yicar Apostolic Leyburn and two Irish 
prelates officiated. The doors were thrown open to the 
public I and it was remarked that some of those Puritans 
who had recently turned courtiers were among the spectators. 

In the evening Adda, wearing the robes of his new office, 
joined the circle in the Queen’s apartments. James fell on 
his knees in the presence of the whole court and implored a 
blessing. In spite of the restraint imposed by etiquette, the 
astonishment and disgust of the bystanders could not be 
^ concealed.* It was long indeed since an English sovereign 
had knelt to mortal man; and those who saw the stramge 
sight could not but think of that day of shame when John 
did homage for his crown between the hands of Pandolph. 

In a short time a still more ostentatious pageant was per- His public 
formed in honour of the Holy See. It was determined that ^^eeeptiou 
the Nuncio should go to court in solemn procession. Some 
persons on whose obedience the King had counted showed, 
on this occasion, for the first time, signs of a mutinous spirit. 

Among these the most conspicuous was the second temporal 
peer of the realm, Charles Seymour, commonly called the The 
proud Duke of Somerset. He was in truth a man in whom 


^ Barillon, May 16S7. 
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the pride of birth and rank amomted almost to a disease.^^^^^^ 
The fortune which he had inherited was not adequate to the 
high place which he held among the English aristocracy : 
but he had become possessed of the greatest estate in England 
by his marriage with the daughter and heiress of the last 
Percy who wore the ancient coronet of Northumberland. 
Somerset was only in his twenty-fifth year^ and was very 
little known to the public. He was a Lord of the Hinges 
Bedchamber, and colonel of one of the regiments which had 
been raised at the time of the Western insurreetion. He had 
not scrupled to carry the sword of state into the royal chapel 
on days of festival: but he now resolutely refused to swel 
the pomp of the Nuncio. Some members of his family im^_^ 
plored him not to draw on himself the royal displeasure ; but 
their entreaties produced no effect. The King himself ex- 
postulated, thought, my Lord,^^ said he, ‘^‘^ that I was 
doing you a great honour in appointing you to escort the 
minister of the first of all crowned heads.’’ Sir,” said the 
Dulre, I am advised that I cannot obey Tour Majesty -with- 
out breaking the law.” I will make you fear me as well as ' 
the law,” answered the King, insolently. ^^Do you not Imow 
that I am above the law?” ^^Your Majesty may be above 
the law,” replied Somerset, ^^but I am not 5 and, while 1 
obey the law, I fear nothing.” The King tmaied away in 
high displeasmre 5 and Somerset was instantly dismissed from 
his posts ill the household and in the army** 

On one point, however, James showed some prudence. He 
did not venture to parade the Papal Envoy in state before 
the vast population of the capital. The ceremony was per- 
formed,, on the third .of July 1687, at Windsor. Great imil- 
titiides flocked to the little town. The visitors were so 
numerous that there was neither food nor lodging for them ; 
and many persons of quality sate the whole day in their car- 
riages waiting for. the exhibition. At length, late, in the 
afternoon, the Knight Marshal’s men appeared on horseback. 
Then came a long tiain of running footmen ; and then, in a 
royal coach, was seen Adda, robed in puiqile, with a brilliant 
cross on his breast. He was followed by the equipages of 
the principal .courtiers and ministers of state. In Ms train 
the crowd recognised with disgust the arms and liveries of 

^ Memoirs of the Duke of Somerset; tlie Second, ii. 116 , 117 , 118 .; Lord 
Viin Citters, July 1 ^ 87 ; Eaeliard’s Lonsdale’s Memoirs. 

History of the Eeyolution ; Life of James 
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Crewe^, Bislidp of Dnrhaiiij and of CartwrigM^ Bishop of OHAP. 

■;Chester*v::;''' 

On the following day appeared in the Grazette a proolama- pissoln- 
^ tion dissolving that Parliament which of all the jBifteen Par- 
liameiits held by the Stuarts had been the most obseqnions.t mmt 

Meanwhile new difBcnlties had arisen in Wes tmin^ 

Only a few months had elapsed since some Judges had been 
turned out and others put in for the purpose of obtaining a 
decision favourable to the crown in the ease of Sir Edward 
Hales; and already fresh changes were necessary. 

The King had scarcely formed that army on which he Military 
chiefly depended for the accomplishing of his designs when 
^ he found that he could not himself control it. When war pumslied. 
was actually raging in the kingdom, a mutineer or a deserter 
might be tried by a military tribunal, and executed by the 
Provost Marshal, But there was now profound peace. The 
coimiioii law of England, having sprung up in an age when 
all men bore arms occasionally and none constantly, recog- 
nised no distinction, in time of peace, between a soldier and 
any other subject; nor was there any Act resembling that by 
4 vfiiicli the authority necessary for the government of regular 
troops is now annually confided to the Sovereign. Some old 
statutes indeed made desertion felony in certain specified 
cases. But those statutes were applicable only to soldiers 
serving the King in actual war, and could not without the 
grossest disingenuousness be so strained as to include the 
case of a man who, in a time of tranquillity, should become 
tired of the camp at Hounslow, and should go back to his 
native village. The government appears to have had no 
^hold on such a man, except the hold which master bakers 
'' and master tailors have on their journeymen. He and his 
officers were, in the eye of the law, on a level. If he swore 
at them lie might be fined for an oath. If he struck them he 
iiiigiit be prosecuted for assault and battery. In truth the 
regular army was under less resteint than the militia. For 
the militia was a body established by an Act of Parliament ; 
and it had been provided by that Act that slight punishments 
Iiiigiit be siiiiiiiiarily inflicted for breaches of discipline. 

It does not appear that, during the' reign of Charles the 
Second, the practical inconvenience arising from this state of 

•^London Gazette, July 7. 1G87 ; Tracts. 

Van Citters, July Account of tlie f London Gazette, July 4. 16S7. 
comiiony rcpnnted amon^ tke Somers 
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CHAP, the W Had been much felt. The explanation may perhaps 
be that, till the last year of his reign, the force -which he 
maintained in England consisted chiefly of household troops, , 
whose pay was so high that dismission from the service '"1 
wonld have been felt by most of them as a great calamity. 
The stipend of a private in the Life G-aards was a provision 
for the yo-unger son of a gentleman. Even the Foot Guards 
were paid about as high as man-ufactnrers in a prospero-as 
season, and were therefore in a sitnatioii which the great 
body of the labouring popnlation might regard with envy. 
The retnm of the garrison of Tangier and the raising of the 
new reginfents had made a great change. There were now 
in England many thousands of soldiers, each of whom re- 
ceived only eightpence a day. The dread of dismission was 
not sufficient to keep them to their duty; and corporal . 
pnnishment their officers conld not legally inflict. James 
had therefore one plain choice before him, to let his army 
dissolve itself, or to indnce the Judges to pronounce that 
the law was what every barrister in the Temple knew that it 
was not. 

It was peculiarly important to secure the cooperation of a. 
two courts, the court of King’s Bench, which was the first 
criminal tribunal in the reahn, and the court of gaol delivery 
which sate at the Old Bailey, and which had jurisdiction over 
offences committed in the capital. In both these courts there 
were great difficulties. Herbert, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, servile as he had hitherto been, would go no further. 
Eesistance still more sturdy was to be expected from Sir 
John Holt, who, as Eecorder of the City of London, occuj)ied 
the bench at the Old Bailey. Holt was an eminently learned 
and clearheaded lawyer : he was an upright and courageous 
man; and, though he had never been factious, his political 
opinions had a tinge of Whiggism. All obstacles, however, 
disappeared before the royal will. Holt was turned out of 
the recordership : Herbert and another Judge were removed 
from the King’s Bench ; and the vacant places were filled by 
persons in whom the government could confide. It was in- 
deed necessary to go very low down in the legal profession 
before men could be found willing to render such services a&^^ 
were now required. The new Chief Justice, Sir Eobert 
Wright, was ignorant to a proverb ; yet igiioraiiee was not 
his worst fault. His vices had ruined him. He had resorted 
to infamous ways of raising money, and had, on one occasion, 
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made a false afSdavit in order to obtain possession of five 
bnndred pounds. Poor, dissolute, and shameless, he had be- 
come one of the parasites of Jeffi-eys, who promoted him and 
^isnlted him. Such was the man who was now selected bv 

James to be Lord Chief Justice of England. One Eichard ' 
Ambone, who was even more ignorant of the law than 
, ^ght, and who, as a Eoman Catholic, was incapable of 
holding office, was appointed a puisne Judge of the King’s 
Bench. Sir Bartholomew Shower, equally notorious as a 
^ *®<i^ous orator, became Eecorder of London. 

When these changes had been made, sereral deserters were 
brought to trial. They were convicted in the face of the 

of law. Some received sentence 
of death ^ the bar of the King’s Bench, and some at the Old 
w hanged in sight of the regiments to 

which they had belonged ; and care was taken that the ex- 
ecutions should be announced in the London Gazette, which 
very seldom noticed such events.* 

It m^ well be believed, that the law, so grossly insulted Proeeed- 
by courts which derived from it aU their authority, and 

8«Ue:wo«ld 

be little respected by a tribunal which had originated in 
t^annical caprice. Tlie new High Commission had, during 
the hrst months of its existence, merely inhibited clergymen 
from exercismg spiritual functions. The rights of property 
lad remained untouched. But, early in the year 1687 it 
was determined to strike at freehold interests, and to impress 
on every Anglican priest and prelate the conviction that, if 
he refused to lend his aid for the purpose of destroying the 
Church of which he was a minister, he would in an hour be 
reduced to beggary. 

It would have been prudent to tiy the first experiment on TheUni- 
some obscure mdividiial. But the government was under an 
infatuation such as, in a more simple age, would have been 
eaUed judicial. War was therefore at once declared against 
the two mo^ venerable corporations of the realm, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The power of those bodies has during many ages been 
^reat; but it was at the height during the latter part of the 


* See the statutes 18 Heiirv 6 c 
19. ; 2 & 3 Ed. 6. c. 2, ; Eachard’s His- 
Hevoliitioii ; Kennet, iii. 
468.; horth’s Life of auildford, 247.; 
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seTOnteoiitli conttiry'* ITone of the iicigliboiiring countries 
coiild boast of such splendid and opulent seats of learning. 
The schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow, of Leyden and.^ 
Utrecht, of Lonvain and Leipsic, of Padua and Bologna; , 
seemed mean to scholars who had been educated in the mag- 
nificent foundations of Wykeham and Wolsey, of Henry the 
Sixth and Henry the Eighth. Literature and science were, 
in the academical system of England, snrromided with pomp, 
armed with magistracy, and closely allied with all the most 
august institutions of the state. To be the Ghancellor of an 
University was a distinction eagerly sought by the magnates 
of the realm. To represent an University in Parliament was 
a favourite object of the ambition of statesmen. Hobles and^ 
even iiriiices were proud to receive from an University the 
privilege of wearing the doctoral scarlet. The curious were 
attracted to the Universities by ancient buildings rich with 
the tracery of the middle ages, by modem buildings which 
exhibited the highest still of Jones and Wren, by noble halls 
and chapels, by museums, by botanical gardens, and by the 
only great public libraries which the tingdoin then contained. 
The state which Oxford especially displayed on solemn occa-,.^ 
sions rivalled that of sovereign princes. ^Wlieii her Qian- 
cellor, the venerable Duke of Ormond, sate in liis embroidered 
mantle on his throne imder the painted ceiling of the Shel- 
donian theatre, surrounded by hundreds of graduates robed 
according to their rank, while the noblest youths of England 
were solemnly presented to him as, candidates for academical 
honours, he made an appearance scarcely less regal than that 
which his master made in the Banc|uetiiig House of White- 
hall. At the Universities had been formed the niiiids^ o:f 
almost all the eminent clergymen, lawyers, physicians, wits, 
poets, and orators of the land, and of a large proportion of 
the liobility and of the opulent gentry. It is also to be ■ ob- , 
served that the connection between the scholar and the school 
did not terminate with his residence. He often continued to 
be tlnough life a member of the academical body, and to vote 
as such at all important elections. He therefore regarded Ms 
old haunts by the. Cam and the Isis with even more than the 
affection which educated men ordinarily feel for the place -Qf^ 
their education. -There was no corner of 'England in which 
both Universities' had not ■ grateful and zealous . sons. Any 
attack ' on the honour or interests of either' Caiiibricigo or 
Oxford was certain to excite the resentineiit of a powerful, 
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active^ and intelligent class, scattered over every comity GHAP. 
from Nortlinmbeidand to' Coriiwall. . 

; , The resident graduates, avS a body, - .were perhaps not 
Superior positively to the resident graduates of our time ; hut 
they occupied a far higher position as compared with the 
rest of the community. For Cambridge and Oxford ' were' 
then the only two provincial towns in the kingdom in which 
could be found a large number of men whose understandings 
had been liighly cultivated. Even the capital felt great 
respect for the authority of the Universities, not only on 
questions of divinity, of natural philosophy, and of classical 
antiquity, but also on jioints which capitals generally claim, 
the right of deciding in the last resort. From WiiFs coffee 
""house, and from the pit of the theatre royal in Drury Lane, 
an appeal lay to the two great national seats of taste and 
learning. Hays which had been enthusiastically ajiplaiided 
in London were not thought out of danger till they had un~ 
dergoiie the more severe judgment of audiences familiar with 
Sophocles and Terence.* 

The great moral and intellectual influence of the English 
^•Universities had been streiiMOusly exerted on the side of the 
* crown. The head quarters of Charles the First had been at 
Oxford ; and the silver tankards and salvers of all the colleges 
had been melted down to supply his military chest. Cam- 
bridge was not less loyally disposed. She had sent a large 
part of her jdate to the royal camp ; and the rest would have 
followed had not the town been seized by the trooj)s of the 
Parliament. Both Universities had been treated with extreme 
severity by the victorious Puritans. Both had hailed the 
Eestoration with delight. Both had steadily opposed the 
Exclusion Bill. Both had exjaressed the deepest horror at the 
Eye House plot. Cambridge had not only deposed her Chan- 
cellor Monmouth, but had marked her abhorrence of his 
treason in a manner unworthy of a seat of learning, by com- 
mitting to the flames the canvass on which his pleasing face 
and figure had been portrayed by the utmost skill of KneUer.t 
Oxford, which lay nearer to the Western insurgents, had 
given still stronger proofs of loyalty. The students, under^^^^^^^ 

^ Dryden’s Prologues and Cibber’s Painter upon tbe Defeat of the Eebels in 
Memoirs contain abundant proofs of the the West. See also another poem, a 
estimation in Avhich the taste of the most detestable one, on the same subject, 

Oxonians was held by the most admired by Stepney, who was then studying at 
poets and actors. Trinity College. 

t See the poem called Advice to the 
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CHAP, tlie sanction of tlieir preceptors, liad taken arms by liiindrecls 
. . in defence of liereditary riglit. SnciL -were tlie bodies wMch 

James now determined to insult and plunder in direct defiance ^ 
of tbe laws and of his plighted faith, 

Proceed- Several Acts of Parliament, as clear as any that were to be 
agmnst the in the statute bookj had provided that no person should 

University be admitted to any degree in either University without taking 
bridg^" supremacy, and another oath of similar character 

called the oath of obedience. Nevertheless, in Pebruary 168 7, 
a royal letter was sent to Cambridge directing that a Bene- 
dictine monk, named Alban Prancis, should be admitted a 
Master of Arts. 

The academical functionaries, divided between reverence^ 
for the King and reverence for the law, wei'e in great distress. 
Messengers were despatched in all haste to the Duke of Albe- 
marle, who had succeeded Monmouth as Chancellor of the 
*University. He was requested to represent the matter pro- 
perly to the King. Meanwhile the Eegistrar and Bedells 
waited on Francis, and informed him that, if he would 
take the oaths according to law, he should instantly be 
admitted. He refused to be sworn, remonstrated with the 
ofiicers of the University on their disregard of the royal man- ** 
date, and, finding them resolute, took horse, and hastened to 
relate his grievances at Whitehall. 

The heads of the colleges now assembled in council. The 
best legal opinions were taken, and were decidedly in favour 
of the course which had been pursued. But a second letter 
from Sunderland, in high and menacing terms, was already 
on the road- Albemarle informed the University, with many 
expressions of concern, that he had done his best, but that he . 
had been coldly and ungraciously received by the King. The " 
academical body, alarmed by the royal displeasure, and con- 
scientiously desirous to meet the royal wishes, but determined 
not to violate the clear law of the land, submitted the hum- 
blest and most respectful explanations, but to no purpose. In a 
short time came down a summons citing the Yicechancellor 
and the Senate to appear before the new High Commission at 
Westminster on the twenty-first of April. The Vicechancellor 
was to attend in person ; the Senate, which consists of all the 
Doctors and Masters of the University, was to send deputies.^ 
When the appointed day arrived, a great concourse filled 
the Council chamber. Jeffreys sate at the head of the board. 
Rochester, since the white staff had been taken from him^ 
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was no longer a member. In Ms stead appeared the Lord chap, 
Chamberlain, John Sheffield^ Earl of Mnlgrave. The fate of 
this nobleman has, in one respect, resembled the fate of his 
^ colleague Sprat. Mulgrave wrote verses which scarcely ever Muigrave. 
rose above absolute mediocrity ; but as he was a man of high 
note in the political and fashionable world, these verses found 
admirers . Time dissolved the charm, but, unfortunately for 
him, not until his lines had acquired a prescriptive right to 
a place in aU collections of the works of English poets. To 
this day accordingly his insipid essays in rhyme and his 
paltry songs to Amoretta and Gloriana are reprinted in com* 
pany with Comus and Alexander’s Feast. The consequence 
is that our generation knows Mulgrave chiefly as a poetaster, 
and despises him as such. In truth however he was, by the 
acknowledgment of those who neither loved nor esteemed 
him, a man distinguished by flne parts, and in parliamentary 
eloquence inferior to scarcely any orator of his time. His 
moral character was entitled to no respect. He was a liber- 
tine without that openness of heart and hand which some- 
times makes libertinism amiable, and a haughty aristocrat 
without that elevation of sentiment which sometimes makes 
aristocfatical haughtiness respectable. The satirists of the 
age nicknamed him Lord Allpride, and pronounced it strange 
that a man who had so exalted a sense of Ms dignity should 
be so hard and niggardly in aU pecuniary dealings. He had 
given deep offence to the royal family by venturing to en- 
tertain the hope that he might win the heart and hand of 
the Princess Anne. Disappointed in this attempt, he had 
exerted himself to regain by meanness the favour which he 
had forfeited by presumption. His epitaph, written by Mm- 
^ self, still informs all who pass through Westminster Abbey 
that he lived and died a sceptic in religion ; and we learn 
from his memoirs, written by himself, that one of his 
favourite subjects of mirth was the Romish superstition. Yet 
he began, as soon as James was on the throne, to express 
a strong inclination towards Popery, and at length in private 
affected to be a convert. This abject hypocrisy had been re- 
warded by a place in the Ecclesiastical Commission.* 

^ Before that formidable tribunal now appeared the Vice- 

^ Mackay’s cliaracter ' of SHeffield, on Mulgrave, dated 1690, It is not des- 
with Swift’s note; Tiie Satire on tile titnte of spirit. The most remarkable 
Deponents, 1688 ; Life of John, Duke of lines are these:- — 

“ Peters (Peto) today and Burnet tomorrow, 

SO. 1087. i have a manuscript lampoon Knaves of all skies and religions Iiell woo,” 
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CHAP. clianceHor of the ITm of Cambridge;, Doctor Jolm 

He was' a manof 'no great ability or yigoiir j biit be ; 
was accompanied by eight distiiigiiisKed academicians^ elected 
; by the Senate. One of these was Isaac Newton, , Fellow 
Trinity College, and Professor of mathematics. His genius 
was then in, the Mlest vigour. The great . wort, which 
entities ' Mm to the highest place among, the geometricians 
and' natural philosophers of all ages and of ah nations, had 
been some time printing tmder the sanction of the Eoyal 
Society, and was almost ready for publication. He was the 
steady friend of civil liberty and of the Protestant religion ; 
bnt his habits by no means fitted Mm for the conflicts of 
active life. He therefore stood modestly silent among the 
delegates, and left to men more versed in practical business "" 
the task of pleading the cause of his beloved Hiiiversity. 

Never was there a. clearer case. The law was express. 
The practice had been almost invariably m conformity with 
the law. It might perhaps have happened that, on a day of 
great solemnity, when many honorary degrees were conferred, 
a person who had not taken the oaths might have i^assed in 
the crowd. But such an irregularity, the effect of mere haste , 
and inadvertence, could not be cited as a precedent. Foreign ‘ 
ambassadors of various rehgions, and in particular one Mus- 
sulman, had been admitted without the oaths. But it might 
well be doubted whether such cases feU within the reason and 
spirit of the Acts of Paiiiameiit. It was not even pretended 
that any person to whom the oaths had been tendered and 
who had refused them had ever taken a degree ; and this was 
the situation in which Francis stood. The delegates offered 
to prove that,, in the late reign, several royal mandates had 
been treated as nullities because the persons recommended ^ * 
had not chosen to qualify according to law, and that, on such 
occasions, the government had always acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of the course taken by the University. But Jeffreys 
would hear nothing. He soon found out that the Vicechan- 
cellor was weak, ignorant, and timid, and therefore gave a 
loose to all that insolence which had long been the terror of 
the Old Bailey. The unfortunate Doctor, unacciistoiiied to 
such a presence and to such treatment, was soon harassed and 
scared into helpless agitation. When other academicians who 
were more capable of defending their cause attempted to speak 
they were rudely silenced. ^^You are not Vicechaiieellor. 
Wlien you are, you may talk. Till then it wiU become yon to 
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liold your peace defendants were tlirnst out of tlie 
court wittont a liearing. In a short time they were called in 
again^ and informed that the Commissioiiers had determined 
Ho deprire Pechell of the Vicechancellorship^ and to suspend 
him from all the emoluments to which he was entitled as 
Master of a college, emolmnents which were strictly of the 
nature of freehold property. As for yon/’ said Jeffreys to 
the delegates, most of you are divines. I will therefore 
send you home with a text of scripture, ^Go your way and 
sin no more, lest a worse thing happen to you.’ 

These proceedings might seem sufficiently unjust and 
violent. But the King' had already begun to treat Oxford 
^^with such rigour that the rigour shown towards Cambridge 
might, by comparison, be called lenity. Already University 
College had been turned by Obadiah Walker into a Eoman 
Catholic seminary. Already Christ Church was governed by 
a Eoman Catholic Dean. Mass was already said daily in botlx 
those colleges. The tranquil and majestic city, so long the 
stronghold of monarchical principles, was agitated by passions 
which it had never before known. The midergraduates, with 
,, the connivance of those who were in authority over them, 
hooted the members of Walker’s congregation, and chanted 
satirical ditties under his windows. Some fragments of the 
serenades which then disturbed the High Street have been 
preserved. The burden of one ballad was this ; 

» Old Obadiah 
Sings Aye Maria.” 

When the actors came down to Oxford, the public- feeling 
was expressed still more strongly. Howard’s Committee was 
performed. This play, written soon after the Eestoration, 
exhibited the Puritans in an odious and contemptible light, 
and had therefore been, during a quarter of a century, a 
favoiu'ite with Oxonian audiences. It was now a greater 
favourite than ever ; for, by a lucky coincidence, one of 
the most conspicuous characters was an old hypocrite named 
Obadiah. The audience shouted with delight when, in the 
last scene, Obadiah was dragged in with a halter round his 
neck ; and the acclamations redoubled when one of the players, 

^ departing from the written text of the comedy, proclaimed 
that Obadiah should be hanged because he had changed his 


^ See the proceedings against the Uniyersity of Gambriclge in the coileetion of 
State Trials. 
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religion. The' King was mnch provoked bj 
So jnntmons indeed was tbe temper of the Uiiiversitj that 
one of . the newly raised regiments,, the same which is now , 
called the Second Dragoon Gnards, was quartered at OxfortH 
for the purpose of preventing an ontbreak.’^ 

" These events ought to have convinced James hhat he had 
entered on a course which must lead him to Ms ruin. To the 
clamours of London he had been long accustomed. They had 
been raised against Mm, sometimes unjustly, and sometimes 
vainly. He had repeatedly braved them, and might brave 
them still. But that Oxford, the seat of loyalty, the head 
quarters of the Cavalier army, the place where Ms father 
and brother had held their court when they thought them- ^ 
selves insecure in their stormy capital, the place where the 
writings of the great republican teachers had recently been 
committed to the flames, should now be in a ferment of di^'S - 
content, that those high-spirited youths who a few months 
before had eagerly volunteered to march against the Western 
insurgents should now be with difficulty kept down by sword 
and carbine, these were signs fall of evil omen to the House 
of Stuart. The warning, however, was lost on the dull, stub- 
bom, selfwiUed tyrant. He was resolved to transfer to his*^ 
own Church all the wealthiest and most splendid foundations 
of England. It was to no purpose that the best and wisest 
of Ms Eoman Catholic counsellors remonstrated. They re- 
presented to him that he had it in his power to render 
a great service to the cause of his religion without violating 
the rights of property. A grant of two thousand poimds 
a year from his privy purse would support a Jesuit college at 
Oxford. Such a sum he might easily spare. Such a college, 
provided with able, learned, and zealous teachers, would be a 
formidable rival to the old academical institutions, which 
exhibited but too many symptoms of the languor ahnost 
inseparable from opulence and security. King James’s Col- 
lege would soon be, by the confession even of Protestants, the 
first place of education in the island, as respected both 
science and moral discipline. This would be the most effec- 
tual and the least invidious method by which the Church of 
England could be humbled and the Church of Eonie exaltecl ^ 
The Earl of Aileshury, one of the most devoted servants of 

Wood’s Atlienae Oxonienses; Apology for tlie Life of OoIIcy Cibl'cr: Van 
Citters., March 1686 . • 
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the royal family, declared that, though a Protestant, and by 
no ineans rich, he would himself contribute a thousand 
^ pounds towards this design, rather than that his master 
should violate the rights of property, and break faith with the 

hsr^bhshed Church.* The scheme, however, found no 
in the^sight of the Emg. It was indeed ill suited, in more 

S • u’ I’or to bend and 

_ i vak the spirits of men gave him pleasure ; and to part with 

to do Tv gLrosity 

of others Z"" to <io at the expense 

nrevTei 1 engaged, pride and obstinacy 

prevented him from receding ; and he was at length led, step 

^ Vstep, to acts of Turkish tyi-anny, to acts which impressed 
E mHsh TT n "" ^ Pi'otestant 

English fieeholder under a Eoman Catholic King must be as 
insecure as that of a Greek under Moslem domiaation. 

Magdalene CoUege at Oxford, founded in the fifteenth ivr,.a i 

LmdOai^l^TTl''^ Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester and Coifeger 
Eoid Hi h Chancellor, was one of the most remarkable of 
our academical mstitutions. A graceful tower on the 
, of winch a Latin hymn was annually chanted by 

choristers at the dawn of May day, caught far off the eye o£ 

r ^ approached he 

found that this tower rose from an embattled pile, low and 

mregular, yet singularly venerable, which, embowered in 

eidure, overhung the sluggish waters of the Cherwell. He 

lassed through a gateway beneath a noble orielf, and found 
himself in a spacious cloister adorned with emMems of 

. imSirsrt tt 

eaiwing. The service of the Church was 
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performed nioriiino* and 

- rr* 1 


- — XT CVJ.LIJ. 

The service of the Church was 

* ce T evening in a chapel which bar^ 

SfT Eeformers, and much from 

bi ildiiTT’ disadvantage, a 

builamg of eminent beauty, and which has, in our own time 

al SI'b T- spacious gardens 
aiong the river side were remarkable for the size of the trees 

uondeis of the island, a gigantic oak, older by a century 
i.en said, tiian the oldest college in the University. ^ ’ 

fuv April 1790.^' ‘ Ailesbury pinted in the European Magaaine 

T -A gateway is now cJost4. 
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CIIAP. Tlie statutes of the society ordained that i'lie Kings of 
vill D^gia^nd and Princes of Wales should he lodged at Mag- 
dalene. Edward the Fourth had inhahited the hnilding 
while it was still unfinished. Eichard the Third had held 
his court there, had heard disputations in the hall, had 
feasted there royally, and had mended the cheer of his hosts 
by a present of fat bucks from his forests. Two heirs ap- 
parent of the crown who had been prematurely snatched 
away, Arthur, the elder brother of Henry the Eighth, and 
Henry, the elder brother of Charles the First, had been 
members of the college. Another prince of the blood, the 
last and best of the Eoman Catholic Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, the gentle Eeginald Pole, had studied there. In the 
time of the civil war Magdalene had been true to the cause of 
the Crown. There Eupert had fixed his quarters ; and, before 
some of his most daring enterprises, his trumpets had been 
heard sounding to horse through those quiet cloisters. Most 
of the Fellows were divines, and could aid King Charles only 
by their prayers and their pecuniary contributions. But one 
member of the body, a Doctor of Civil Law, raised a troop 
of undergraduates, and fell fighting bravely at their head ^ 
against the soldiers of Essex. When hostilities had termi- 
nated, and the Eoundheads were masters of England, six 
sevenths of the members of the foundation refused to make 
any submission to usurped authority. They were conse- 
quently ejected from their dwellings and deprived of their 
revenues. After the Eestoratioii the survivors returned to 
tlieir pleasant abode. They had now been succeeded by a 
new generation which iiilierited their opinions and their 
spirit. During the Western rebellion such Magdalene men 
as were not disqualified by their age or profession for the 
use of arms had eagerly volunteered to fight for the Crown. 

It would be difficult to name any corporation in the kingdom 
which had higher claims to the gratitude of the House of 
Stuart.* 

The society consisted of a President, of foiiy Fellows, of 
thirty scholars called Demies, and of a train of chaplains, 
clerks, and choristers. At the time of the general visitation 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth the revenues were far larger^:^ 
than those of any similar institution in the realm, larger by 
nearly one half than those of the magnificent foundation k 
Henry the Sixth at Cambridge, and considerably more than 

* Wood’s AUienfe Oxoniensesj Walker’s Suatudngs of the Clergy. 
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twice as large as those wliich William of Wyheliaiii had settled 
on his college at Oxford. In the days of James the Second 
the riches of Magdalene were immense, and were exaggerated 
by report. The college was popnlarly said to be wealthier 
than the wealthiest abbeys of the Continent. When the 
leases fell in, — so ran the rulgar rnmonr,— the rents would 
be raised to the prodigious sum of forty thousand pounds 
■ajear.*' \ ' 

The Fellows were, by the statutes which their founder 
had drawn up, empowered to select their own President 
from among persons who were, or had been. Fellows either of 
their society or of New College. This ]30wer had generally 
been exercised with freedom. But in some instances royal 
letters had been receired recommending to the choice of the 
corporation qualified persons who were in fayour at court ; 
and on such occasions it had been the practice to show 
respect to the wishes of the sovereign. 

In March 1687, the President of the college died. One of 
the Fellows, Doctor Thomas Smith, popularly nicknamed 
Rabbi Smith, a distinguished traveller, book collector, an- 
tiquary, and orientalist, who had been chaplain to the 
embassy at Constantinople, and had been employed to col- 
late the Alexandrian manuscript, aspired to the vacant post. 
He conceived that he had some claims on the favoiu of the 
government as a man of learning and as a zealous Tory. 
His loyalty was in truth as fervent and as steadfast as was 
to be found in the whole Church of England. He had long 
been intimately acquainted with Parker, Bishop of Oxford, 
and hoped to obtain by the interest of that prelate a royal 
letter to the college. Parker promised to do his best, but 
soon reported that he had found difficulties. The King,” 
he said, will recommend no person who is not a friend to 
His Majesty’s religion. Wliat can you do to pleasure him 
as to that matter P ” Smith answered that, if he became 
President, he would exert himself to promote learning, true 
Christianity, and loyalty. That will not do,” said the 
Bishop. /‘^ If so,” said Smith manfully, ‘^‘^let who will be 
President : I can promise nothing more.” 

The election had been fixed for the thirteenth of April ; 
and the Fellows had boon summoned to attend. It was 

* Biirnct, i. 697.; Tanner’s Notitia ifc appeared that the annual revenue of 
Monastiea. At the visitation in the King’^j College was 7514; of NcwCol- 
U^eiity-sixth year of Henry the Eighth lege, 4874; of Magdalene, 10764 
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recom- 
mended 
by the 
King for 
president 


ramoiired that a royal letter would come down recommending 
, one Antliony Farmer to tlie vacant place* Tins mans life 
liad'been a series of sbameM acts. He had been a member ^ 
of the University of Cambridge, and had escaped expulsion 
only by a timely retreat. He had then joined the Dissenters* 
Then he had gone to Oxford, had entered hiinself at Magda- 
lene, and had soon become notorious there for every kind of 
vice. He generally reeled into his college at night speech- 
less with liquor. He was celebrated for having headed a 
disgraceful riot at Abingdon. He had been a constant 
frequenter of noted haunts of libertines. At length he had 
turned pandar, had exceeded even the ordinary vileness of 
his vile calling, and had received money from dissolute young 
gentlemen commoners for services such as it is not good that 
history should record. This wretch, however, had pretended 
to turn Papist. His apostasy atoned for all his vices ; and, 
though still a youth, he was selected to rule a grave and 
religious society in which the scandal given hy his depravity 
was still fresh. 

As a Eoman Catholic he was disqualified for academical 
office by the general law of the land. Never having been a ^ 
Fellow of Magdalene College or of New College, he was dis- 
qualified for the vacant Presidency by a special ordinance of 
William of Waynflete. William of Waynflete had also en- 
joined those who partook of his bounty to have a particular 
regard to moral character in choosing their head ; and, even 
if he had left no such injmiction, a body chiefly composed of 
divines could not with decency entrust such a man as Parmer 
with the goveiminent of a place of education. 

The Fellows respectfully represented to the Hiiig the dif- 
ficulty in which they should be placed, if, as was rumoured, ? 
Parmer should be recommended to them, and begged that, if 
it were His Majesty’s pleasure to interfere in the election, 
some person for whom they could legally and conscientiously 
vote might be proposed. Of this dutiful request no notice 
was taken. The royal letter arrived. It was brought down 
by one of the Pellows who had lately turned Papist, Eobert 
Charnock, a man of parts and spirit, but of a violent and 
restless temper, which impelled him a few years later to an . ^ 
atrocious crime and to a terrible fate. On the thirteenth of ' 
April the society met in the chapel. Some hope was still 
entertained that the King might be moved by the remon- 
strance which had been addi’essed to him. The assembly 
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therefore adjourned till the fifteenth^ which was the last day CHAP« 
on which, by the constitution of the college, the election 
could take place. 

^ The fifteenth of April came. Again the Fellows repaired Election 
to their chapel. No answer had arrived from Whitehall. 

Two or three of the Seniors, among whom was Smith, were 
inclined to postpone the election once more rather than take 
a step which might give offence to the Eing. But the lan- 
guage of the statutes was clear. Those statutes the members 
of the foundation had sworn to observe. The general opinion 
was that there ought to be no farther delay. There was a 
hot debate. The electors were too much excited to take 
their seats ; and the whole choir was in a tumult. Those 
who were for proceeding appealed to their oaths and to the 
rules laid down by the founder whose bread they had eaten. 

The King, they truly said, had no right to force on them 
even a qualified candidate. Some expressions mipleasing to 
Tory ears were dropped in the course of the dispute ; and 
Smith was provoked into exclaiming that the spirit of 
Ferguson had possessed his brethren. It was at length 
j resolved by a great majority that it was necessary to pro- 
ceed immediately to the election. Charnock left the chapel. 

The other Fellows, having first received the sacrament, ];>ro- 
ceeded to give their voices. The choice fell on John Hough, 
a man of eminent virtue and prudence, who, having borne 
persecution with fortitude and prosperity with meekness, 
having risen to high honours and having modestly declined 
honours higher still, died in extreme old age, yet in full 
vigour of mind, more than fifty-six years after this event- 
^ ful day. ^ 

The society hastened to acquaint the King with the cir- 
cumstances which had made it necessary to elect a President 
without further delay, and requested the Duke of Ormond, 
as patron of the whole University, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, as visitor of Magdalene College, to undertake the 
office of intercessors : but the King was far too angry and 
too dull to listen to explanations. 

Early in June the Fellows were cited to appear before TheFel- 
the High Commission at Whitehall. Five of them, deputed 
by the rest, obeyed the summons. Jeffreys treated them citeS 
after his usual fashion. When one of them, a grave Doctor 
named Fairfax, hinted some doubt as to the validity of the mission. 
Commission, the Chancellor began to roar like a wild beast. 
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“Who is this man? What eommission has he to be iiiipii- 
dent here ? Seize him. Put him into a dark room. * Wha,t 
does he do without a keeper? He is nnder nij care as a 
Innatic. I wonder that nobody has applied to me for the'^ 
enstody of him.’’ But when this storm had spentits force, and 
the depositions concerning the moral character of the IQ.n 
nominee had been read, none of the Commissioners had the 
front to pronounce that such a man conld properly be made 
the head of a great college. Ohadiah Walker and the other 
Oxonian Papists who were in attendance to support their 
proselyte were utterly confounded. The Commission pro- 
nonnced Hough’s election void, and suspended Fairfax from 
his fellowship : but ahont Parmer no more was said ; and, in 
the month of August, arrived a royal letter recommending 
Parker, Bishop of Oxford, to the Fellows. 

Parker was not an avowed Papist. Still there was an 
objection to him which, even if the presidency had been 
vacant, would have been decisive : for he had never been a 
Fellow of either New College or Magdalene. But the pre- 
sidency was not vacant ; Hough had been duly elected ; and 
all the members of the college were bound by oath to support 
him in his office. They therefore, with many expressions of 
loyalty and concern, excused themselves from complying with 
the King’s mandate. 

While Oxford was thus opposing a firm resistance to 
tyranny, a stand not less resolute was made in another 
quarter. James had, some time before, commanded the 
trustees of the Charterhouse, men of the first rank and con- 
sideration in the kingdom, to admit a Eoman Catholic named 
Popham into the hospital which was under their care. The 
Master of the house, Thomas Burnet, a clergyman of dis-^ 
tinguished genius, learning, and virtue, had the courage to 
represent to them, though the ferocious Jeffreys sate at the 
board, that what was required of them was contrary both 
to the will of the founder and to an Act of Parliament. 

“ What is that to the purpose?” said a courtier who was 
one of the governors. “It is very much to the purpose, I 
think,” answered a voice, feeble with age and sorrow, yet 
not to be heard without respect by any assembh^, the voice 
of the venerable Ormond. “ An Act of Parliament,” eon- ^ 
tinned the patriarch of the Cavalier party, “ is, in niy jiulg- 
meiit, no light thing.” The question was pnt whether 
Poj)liain should be admitted y and it was determinecl tore- 
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ject Cliaiicellor, who could not well ease liimself chap. 

bj cursing and swearing at Grmond, flung away in a rage^ 
and was followed by some of tbe minority. Tbe consequence 
^was, that there was not a qnormn left, and that no formal 
reply conld be made to the royal mandate. 

The next meeting took place onljtwo days after the High 
Commission had prononnced sentence of deprivation against 
Hough, and of suspension against Fairfax. A second man- 
date under the Great Seal was laid before the trustees : but 
the tyrannical manner in which Magdalene College had been 
treated had roused instead of subduing their spirit. They 
drew up a letter to Sunderland in which they requested him 
to inform the King that they could not, in this matter, obey 
^ His Majesty without breaking the law and betraying their 
trust. 

There can be little doubt that, had ordinary signatures 
been appended to this document, the King would have taken 
some violent course. But even he was daunted by the op- 
position of Ormond, Halifax, Danby, and Nottingham, the 
chiefs of all the sections of that great party to which he owed 
. his crown. He therefore contented himself with directing 
Jeffreys to consider what course ought to be taken. It was 
anliounced at one time that a proceeding would be instituted 
in the King’s Bench, at another that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission would take up the case : but these threats 
• gradually died away 

The summer was now far advanced ; and the King set out Tlie royal 
on a progress, the longest and the most splendid that had 
been known during many years. From Windsor he went on 
the sixteenth of August to Portsmouth, walked round the 
^ fortifications, touched some scrofulous people, and then 
proceeded in one of his yachts to Southampton. From 
Southamxrton he travelled to Bath, where he remained a few 
days, and where he left the Queen. When he departed, he 
was attended by the High Sheriff of Somersetshire and by a 
large body of gentlemen to the frontier of the county, where 
the High Sheriff of Gloucestershire, with a not less splendid 
retinue, was in attendance. The Duke of Beaufort soon met 
the royal coaches, and conducted them to Badminton, where 
^ a banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid housekeep- 
ing had won for him was prepared. In the afternoon the 
cavalcade proceeded to Gloucester. It was greeted two miles 

* A Bclatioii of the Proceedings at the Charterhouse, 1680. 
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from tlie city by the Bishop and clergy. At the South Gate 
the Mayor waited with the keys. The bells rang and the 
conduits flowed with wine as the King passed through the 
streets to the close which encircles the venerable CathedraL""^ 
He lay that night at the deanery, and on the following 
morning set out for Worcester. From Worcester he went to 
Ludlow, Shrewsbury, and Chester, and was eveiywhere re- 
ceived with outward signs of joy and respect, which he was 
weak enough to consider as proofs that the discontent excited 
by his measures had subsided, and that an easy victory -was 
before him. Barillon, more sagacious, informed Lewis that 
the King of England was under a delusion, that the progress 
had done no real good, and that those very gentlemen 
Worcestershire and Shropshire who had thought it their 
duty to receive their Sovereign and their guest with every 
mark of honour would be found as refractory as ever when 
the question of the test should come on.* 

On the road the royal train was joined by two courtiers who 
in temper and opinions differed widely from each other, 
Penn was at Chester on a pastoral, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, on a pohtical tour. The chief object of his expedition 
was to induce the Dissenters, throughout England, to support 
the government. His popularity and authority among his 
brethren had greatly declined since he had become a tool of the 
King and of the Jesuits. f He was, hovfever, most graciously 
received by James, and, on the Sunday, was permitted to ’ 
harangue in the tennis court, while Cartwi-ight preached in 
the Cathedral, and while the King heard mass at an altar 
which had been decked in the Shire Hall. It is said, indeed, 
that His Majesty deigned to look into the tennis eoui't and 
to listen with decency to his fiieiid’s melodious eloquence. J 
The furious Tyrconnel had crossed the sea from Dublin to 
give an account of his administration. All the most respect- 
able English Eoman Catholics looked coldly on him as an 

^ See the LondoE G-azette, from iifc ante, ita amubant ac magiiifaeiebaiit, 
August 18. to September 1 . 1687; quirlam avcrsabaiitur ac fugiebant,” — 
Barillon, September If. Historia Quakeriana, lib. ii. 1695. As 

f “Penn, chef des Quakers, qu’oii to Penirs tour, Van Cifcters -wTotc on 
sait etre dans les inters du Eoi Oct. 1687, “Bat clen bekeiideii Arch- 
d’Ang'leterre, est si fort Mcii^ parmi Qnaker Pen door het Laut op reyse was, 
ceux de son parti qifils n’ont plus om die van syne gesiiithcyt, en andere 
aucune confianee en lui."— Bonrepaiix to soo veel doenlyck, tot des Goningspartie 
Seignelay, Sept. ||. 1687 . The evidence en Sinnelyckheyt te winueii.” 
of Gerard Croese is to the same effect. | Cartwright’s Diary, Aug. 30. 1687; 
Etiam Quakeri Pennum non ampliiis, Clarkson’s Life of William Penn. 
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enemy of tiieir race and a scandal to their religion. But he CHAP, 
was cordially: welcomed by his ^ master, and^ dismissed with • 
assurances of uiidiininished confidence and steady support. 

IFames expressed his delight at learning that in a short time 
the whole government of Ireland would be in Eoman Catho- 
lic hands. The English colonists had already been stripped 
of aU political power. iN'othing remained but to strip them 
of their property ; and this last outrage was deferred only till 
the cooperation of an Irish Parliament should have been 
secured.'^ 

Prom Cheshire the King turned southward^ and^ in the full 
belief that the Bellows of Magdalene College^ however muti- 
nous they might be^ would not dare to disobey a command 
uttered by his own lips^ directed his course towards Oxford. 

By the way he made some little excursions to places which 
peculiarly interested him^ as a King, a brother, and a son. 

He visited the hospitable roof of Boscobel, and the remains 
of the oak so conspicuous in the history of his house. He 
rode over the field of Edgehill, where the Cavaliers first 
crossed swords with the soldiers of the Parliament. On the 
^third of September he dined in great state at the palace of 
Woodstock, an ancient and renowned mansion, of which not a 
stone is now to be seen, but of which the site is still marked 
on the turf of Blenheim Park by two sycamores which 
grow near the stately bridge. In the evening he reached The King 
Oxford. He was received there with the wonted honours. 

The students in their academical garb were ranged to wel- 
come him on the right hand and on the left, from the entrance 
of the city to the great gate of Christ Church. He lodged 
^at the deanery, where, among other accommodations, he 
found a chapel fitted up for the celebration of the mass.f 
On the day after his arrival, the Bellows of Magdalene HeTepri- 
College were ordered to attend him. When they appeared 
before him, he treated them with an insolence such as had Magda- 
never been shown to their predecessors by the Puritan 
visitors. You have not dealt with me like gentlemen, he 

. London Gazette, Sept. 5.; Sliexidan encore beaiiconp de choses a faire en ee 
MS.; Barillon, SejA. 1687. “Le pays la pour retirer les biens injnste- 
..jiUoi son nuutre,” says Larillon, “a ment otes anx Catholiqnes. Mais cola 
t(.rraoign4 line grande satisfaction des iie pent s’extoter qn’ayec le terns et 
niesnres qii’il a prises, et a antorise ce dans TassembMe d’nn parlenient en 
qn’ii a fait en faveur des Catlioliqnes. IrIande.’^ 

il les etablit dans les emplois et les f ^London G-azette of Sept. 5. and 
charges, en sorte cine Tautorite se trou- Sept. 8. 1687. 
vera bieiitot eiitre leiirs mains. II reste 
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CHAP. exclaimeS, Yon liave been mimaBneiiy as well as nninti- 
. . fill.’’ They fell on their knees and tendered a petition^ 

would not look at it. this your Church of England 

loyalty? I conld not have belicTed that so many olergymei^. 
of the Church of England would have been concerned in such 
a bnsiness. Go home. Get yon gone. I am King. I will 
be obeyed. Go to yonr chapel this instant ; and admit the 
Bishop of Oxford. Let those who refnse look to it. They 
shall feel the whole weight of my hand. They shall know 
what it is to incnr the displeasure of their Sovereign,^^ The 
Fellows, stm kneeling before him, again offered him their 
petition. He angrily flnng it down. Get yon gone, I tell 
yon. I will receive nothing from yon till yon have admitted 
the Bishop.^^ 

They retired and instantly assembled in their chapel. The 
question was proponnded whether they wonld comply with 
His Majesty’s command. Smith was absent. Charnock 
alone answered in the affirmative. The other Fellows who 
were at the meeting declared that in all things lawfbd they 
%vere ready to obey the King, bnt that they wonld not violate 
their statutes and their oaths. ^ 

The King, greatly incensed and mortified by his defeat, 
quitted Oxford and rejoined the Queen at Bath. His obsti- 
iiacy and violence had bronght him into an embarrassing 
position. He had trnsted too mnch to the effect of his frowns 
and angry tones, and had rashly staked, not merely the credit 
of his administration, bnt his personal dignity, on the issne 
of the contest. Conld he yield to subjects whom he had 
menaced with raised voice and farions gestures ? Yet conld 
he venture to eject in one day a crowd of respectable clergy- 
men from their homes, because they had discharged what the"^ 
whole nation regarded as a sacred duty? Perhaps there 
might be an escape from this dilemma. Perhsps the college 
might stiU be terrified, caressed, or bribed into submission. 
Penu at- The ageiicy of Penn was employed. He had too mnch good 
feeling to approve of the violent and unjust proceedings of 
the government, and even ventured to express part of what 
he thought. James was, as usual, obstinate in the wrong. 
The courtly Quaker, therefore, did his best to seduce the 
college from the path of right. He first tried intimidation.'*^ 
Enin, he said, impended over the society. The King was 
highly incensed. The case might be a hard one. Most 
peo|)le thought it so. But every child knew that His Majesty 
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loved to liave Ms owii way and could not bear to be thwarted. 
Pemi, tlierefore, exhorted the Fellows not to rely on the 
goodness of their canse^ but to submit^ or at least to tem- 
porise.'^ Such counsel came strangely from one who had 
himself been expelled from the University for raising a riot 
about the surplice, who had run the risk of being disinherited 
rather than take off Ms hat to the princes of the blood, and 
who had been more than once sent to prison for haranguing 
in conventicles. He did not succeed in frightening the Mag- 
dalene men. In answer to his alarming hints he was re- 
minded that in the last generation thirty-four out of the forty 
Fellows had cheerfully left their beloved cloisters and gardens, 
J^heir hall and their chapel, and had gone forth not knowing 
where they should find a meal or a bed rather than violate 
the oath of allegiance. The King now wished them to 
violate another oath. He should find that the old spirit was 
not extinct. 


^ See Penn’s Letter to Bailey, one of 
the Fellows of the Oollege, in the Im- 
partial Belatioii printed at Oxford in 
^1688. It has lately been asserted that 
Penn most certainly did not -^TOite this 
letter. Bow, the evidence which proves 
the letter to he his is irresistible. 
Bailey, to whom the letter was addressed, 
ascribed it to Penn, and sent an answer 
to Penn. In a very short time both the 
letter and the answer appeared in print. 
Many thousands of copies were circu- 
lated. Penn was pointed out to the 
wiiole world as the author of the letter ; 
and it is not pretended that he met this 
public accusation with a public contra- 
diction. Everybody therefore believed, 
%nd wn,s perfectly warranted in believing, 
tliat he was the author. The letter was 
repeatedly quoted as his, during his own 
lifetime, not merely in fugitive pamphlets, 
such as the History of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, published in 1711, but in 
grave and elaborate books which were 
meant to descend to posterity. Boyer, 
ill his History of William the Third, 
printed immediately after that King’s 
. death, and reprinted in 1703, pronounced 
the letter to bo Penn’s, and added some 
severe reflections on the writer. Ken- 
■^et, in the bulky History of England 
published in 1706, a history which had 
a large sale and produced a great sensa- 
tion, adopted the very words of Boyer. 
When these works appeared, Penn was 
not only alive, but in the full enjoyment 


of his faculties. He cannot have been 
ignorant of the charge brought against 
him by writers of so much note ; and it 
was not his practice to hold his peace 
when unjust charges were brought against 
him even by obscure scribblers. In 1 695, 
a pamphlet on the Exclusion Bill was 
falsely imputed to him in an anonymous 
libel. Contemptible as was the quarter 
from which the calumny proceeded, he 
hastened to vindicate himself. His de- 
nial, distinct, solemn, and indignant, 
speedily came forth in print. Is it 
possible to doubt that he would, if he 
could, have confounded Boyer and Ken- 
net by a .similar denial ? He however 
silently suffered them to tell the whole 
nation, dimng many years, that this 
letter was written by “William Penn 
the head of the Quakers, or, as some 
then thought, an ambitious, crafty Je- 
suit, who under a phanatieal outside, 
promoted King James’s designs.” He 
died without attempting to clear himself. 
In the year of his death appeared Each- 
ard’s huge volume, containing the His- 
tory of England from the Hestoration to 
the Hevolution; and Eaehard, though 
often differing with Boyer and Kennet, 
agreed with them in unhesitatingly as- 
cribing the letter to Penn, 

Such is the evidence bn one side. I 
am not aware that any evidence de- 
serving a serious answer has been pro- 
duced on the other. (1857-) 
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CHAP. Then Penn tried' a - gentler ' tone. ■ lie liad ' : a 
^yni. ^ Hoiagli and with SGine''of the ' Fellows^ and, after inaiiy 
professions of sympathy and friendship/ began to hint at 
compromise. The King could not bear, to be crossed. Tln^ 
college must give way. Parker must be admitted. But lie 
was in very bad health. All his preferments - would soon 
be vacant. Doctor Hough/’ said Penn^ may then be 
Bishop of Oxford. How should you like that^ gentlemen 
Penn had passed his life in declaiming against a hireling 
ministry. He held that he was bound to refuse the pay- 
ment of tithes, and this even when he had bought land 
chargeable with tithes and had been allowed the value of the 
tithes in the purchase money. According to his own prhi-^ 
ciples, he would have committed a great sin if he had inter- 
fered for the pui’pose of obtaining a benefice on the most 
honourahle terms for the most pious divine. Yet to such a 
degree had his manners heen corrupted by enl communica- 
tionSj and his understanding obscured by inordinate zeal for a 
single object, that he did not scruple to become a broker in 
simony of a peculiarly discreditable kind, and to iise a bishop- 
ric as a bait to tempt a divine to perjury. Hough replied with 
civil contempt that he wanted nothing from the Crown but 
common justice. stand,” he said, “on our statutes 

and our oaths ; but even setting aside our statutes and oaths, 
we feel that we have our religion to defend. The Papists 

^ Here again I have been accused of Hr. Ho-ugh may he made Bishop. What 
calumniating Penn ; and some show of a think yon of that, gentlemen ? ’ ” Can 
case has heen made out hy suppression anything he clearer than that the latter 
amounting to falsification. It is as- part of the sentence limits the general 
serted that Penn did not “begin to hint assertion contained in the former part? 
at a compromise ; ” and in proof of this Everybody knows that o/i/y is perpetaahy^- 
assertion, a few words, quoted from the used as synonymous with except that^ 
letter in which Hough gives an account Instances will readily occur to all who 
of the interview, are printed in italics, are well acquainted with the English 
These words are, “ I thank God, he did Bible, a hook from the authority of 
not offer any proposal by way of ac- which there is no appeal when the 
eommodation.” These words, taken by question is about the force of an English 
themselves, undoubtedly seem to prove word. We read in the Book of Genesis, 
that Penn did not begin to hint at a to go no further, that e'vcrp living tliinr>: 
compromise. But their effect is very was destroyed ,* and Noah remained, 

different indeed when they are read in and they that were with him in the ark ; 
eonnection with words which imme- and that Joseph bought the land of 
diately follow, without the intervention Egypt for Pharaoh ; the land of 
of a full stop, but which have been care- the priests bought he not. The de-.^ 
fully suppressed. The whole sentence fenders of Penn reason exactly like a 
rims thus: “I thank God, he did not commentator who should coiistriie these 
offer any proposal by way of aeeommoda- passages to mean that Koali wa s clro wn ed 
l-ion ; only once, upon the mention of the in the flood, and that Joseph bought the 
Bishop of Oxford’s indisposition, he said, land of the priests for Pharaoh. '(isr)7). 
smiling, *If the Bishop of Oxford die, 
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have robbed ns of University College. They have robbed ns of CHAP. 
Christ Church. The figiit is now for Magdalene. They will 

soon have all the rest/h 

' Peiiii was foolish enough to answer that he really believed 
' that' the Pa,pists^ would now be content. University/^ he 
saidj “ is a pleasant college. Christ Church is a noble place. 
Magdalene is a fine building. The situation is convenient. 

The walks by the river are delightful. If the Eoman Catholics 
are reasonable they will be satisfied with these.’^ This absurd 
avowal would alone have made it impossible for Hough and 
his brethren to yield.*^ The negotiation was broken off ; and 
the King hastened to make the disobedient know, ^ he 
had threatened, what it was to incur his displeasure. 

^ A special commission was directed to Cai-twright, Bishop Special 
of Chester, to Wright, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and ^iag^eal 
to Sir Thomas Jenner, a Baron of the Exchequer, api)ointmg Commis* 
them to exercise visitatorial jurisdiction over the college. On 
the twentieth of October they arrived at Oxford, escorted by Oxford, 
three troops of cavalry with di'awn swords. On the following 
morning the Commissioners took their seats in the hall of 
Magdalene. Cartwright pronounced a loyal oration, which, 

^ a few years before, would have called forth the acclamations 
of an Oxonian audience, but which was now heard with sullen 
indignation. A long dispute followed. The president de- 
fended his rights with skill, temper, and resolution. He pro- . 
fussed great respect for the royal authority : but . he steadily 
maintained that he had by the laws of England a freehold 
interest in the house and revenues annexed to the Presidency. 

Of that interest he could not be deprived by an arbitrary 
mandate of the Sovereign. “Will you submit,” said the 
^Hishop, “ to our visitation “ I submit to. it,” said Hough 
with great dexterity, “ so far as it is consistent with the laws, 
and no further.” Will you deliver up the key of your lodg- 

* I will give one other specimen of most imjust to treat his ciiarining face- 
tlie arts which are thought legitimate tiousness as a crime. In order to make 
where the feme of Penn is concerned, out this defence,- — a poor defence even 
To vindicate the language which he held if made out, — the folio-wing words are 
oil this occasion, if we suppose him to quoted, as part of Hough’s letter, “ He 
have meant what he said, is plainly im- had a mind to droll upon us.” This is 
possible. We are therefore told that he given as a positive assertion made by 
vas in a merry mood ; that his benevo- Hough. The context is carefully sup- 
jr lent heart was so much exhilarated by pressed. My readers will, I believe, he 
the sight of several pious and learned surprised when they learn that Houglds 
men who were about to be reduced to words really are these: /‘VTien I heard 
beggary for o])serviiig their oaths and him talk at this rate, I concluded he was 
adhering to tiieir religion, that he could either off his guard, or had a mind to 
not help joking; and that it would be droll upon us.” 
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iligs said CartwrigM. Hoiigli remained silent. Tlie ques- 
tion was repeated^ and Hongli returned a mild but resolute 
refusal. Tbe Commissioners pronounced Mm an intruder, 
and charged the fellows to assist at the admission of tho4 
Bishop of Oxford. Chamock eagerly promised obedience : 
Smith returned an evasive answer: but the great body of the 
members of the college firmly declared that they still regarded 
Hongli as their rightful head. 

And now Hough himself craved permission to address a few 
words to the Commissioners. They consented with much 
civility, perhaps expecting from the calmness and suavity of 
his faanner that he would make some concession. ^tMy 
Lords,’’ said he, *^^you have this day deprived me of my free- 
hold: I hereby protest against all yonr proceedings as illegiii,"^ 
unjust, and null; and I appeal from you to our Sovereign 
Lord the King in his courts of justice.” A loud murmur of 
applause arose from the gownsmen who, filled the hall. The 
Commissioners were forions. Search was made for the offen- 
ders, but in vain. Then the rage of the whole board was turned 
against Hough. Do not think to huff us, sir,” cried J enner, 
punning on the President’s name. will uphold His^ 

Majesty’s authority,” said Wright, while I have breath in 
my body. All this comes of your poi)ular protest. You ha.ve 
broken the peace. Yon shall answer it in the King’s Bench. 

I bind you over in one thousand pounds to appear thei*e next 
term. I will see whether the civil power cannot manage 
you. If that is not enough, you shall have the militaiy too. ” 
In truth Oxford was in a state which made the Commissioners 
not a little uneasy. The soldiers were ordered to have their 
carbines loaded. It was said that an ex|>ress was sent to 
London for the purpose of hastening the arrival of more troo^js^ 
Ho disturbance however took place. The Bishop of Oxford 
was quietly installed by proxy: but only two members of 
Magdalene College attended the ceremony. Many signs 
showed that the spirit of resistance had spread to the common 
people. The porter of the college threw down his keys. The 
butler refused to scratch Hough’s name out of the buttery 
book, and was instantly dismissed. 'No blacksmith could 
be found in the whole city who would force the lock of the 
President’s lodgings. It was necessary for the Comniissioiiers^ 
to employ their own servants, who broke open the door with 
iron bars. The sermons which on the following Sunday were 
preached in the University Church were full of reflections 
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sticli as stung' Cartwriglit' to tlie quick, tliougli such asMie 
could not discreetly resent. 

And here, if James had not been infatuated, the matter 
^ might have stopped. The Fellows in general were not in- 
clined to carry their resistance further. They were of opinion 
that, by refusing to assist in the admission of the intruder, 
they had sufficiently proved their respect for their statutes 
and oaths, and that, since he was now in actual possession, 
they might justifiably submit to him as their head, till ho 
should be removed by sentence of a competent court. Only 
one Fellow, Doctor Fairfax, refused to yield even to this ex- 
tent. The Commissioners would gladly have compromised 
the disimte on these terms ; and during a few hours there 
was a truce which many thought likely to end in an amicable 
arrangement : but soon aU was again in confusion. The 
Fellows found that the popular voice loudly accused them of 
pusillanimity. The townsmen already talked ironically of a 
Magdalene conscience, and exclaimed that the brave Hough 
and the honest Fairfax had been betrayed and abandoned. 
Still more annoying were the sneers of Obadiah Walker and 
^ his brother renegades. This then, said those apostates, was 
the end of all the big words in which the society had declared 
itself resolved to stand by its lawful President and by its 
Protestant faith. While the Fellows, bitterly annoyed by 
the public censure, were regretting the modified submission 
which they had consented to make, they learned that this 
submission was by no means satisfactory to the King. It 
was not enough, he said, that they offered to obey the Bishop 
of Oxford as President in fact. They must distinctly admit 
the Commission and all that had been done under it to be 
^ legal: they must acknowledge that they had acted miduti- 
fnlly : they must declare themselves penitent : they must 
promise to behave better in future, must implore His Majes- 
ty’s pardon, and must lay themselves at his feet. Two Fel- 
lows, of whom the King had no complaint to make, Charnock 
and Smith, were excused from the obligation of making these 
degrading apologies. 

Even James never committed a grosser error. The Fellows, 
already angry with themselves for having conceded so much, 
and galled by the censure of the world, eagerly caught at Jha 
opportunity which was now offered them of regaining the 
public esteem. With one voice they declared that they would 
never ask pardon for being in the right, or admit that the 
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visitation of their college and the deprivation of their Presi- 
dent had been legal. • 

Then the King, as he had threatened, laid on them the 
whole weight of his hand. They were by one sweeping edict" 
condemned to expulsion. Tet this punishment was not 
deemed sufficient. It was known that many noblemen and 
gentlemen who possessed church patronage would be disposed 
to provide for men who had suffered so much for the laws of 
England and for the Protestant religion. The High Commis- 
sion therefore pronounced the ejected Eellows incapable of 
ever holding any ecclesiastical preferment. Such of them as 
were not yet in holy orders were pronounced incapable of re- 
ceiving the clerical character. James might enjoy the thought ^ 
that he had reduced many of them from a situation in which 
they were surrounded by comforts, and had before them the 
fairest professional prospects, to hopeless indigence. 

But all these severities produced an effect directly the 
opposite of that which he had anticipated. The spirit of 
Englishmen, that sturdy spirit which no King of the House 
of Stuart could ever he taught by experience to understand, 
swelled up high and strong against injustice. Oxford, the j^ 
quiet seat of learning and loyalty, was in a state resembling 
that of the City of London on the morning after the attempt 
of Charles the Eirst to seize the five members. The Vicechan- 
cellor had been asked to dine with the Commissioners on 
the day of the expulsion. He refused. My taste, he said, 

differs from that of Colonel Kirke. I cannot eat my meals 
with appetite imder a gallows.^^ The scholars refused to pull 
off their caps to the new rulers of Magdalene College. Smith 
was nicknamed Doctor Eoguery, and was publicly insulted 
in a coffeehouse. When Charnock summoned the Demies to - 
perform their academical exercises before him, they answered 
that they were deprived of their lawful governors and would 
submit to no usurped authority. They assembled apart both 
for study and for divine service. Attempts were made to 
corrupt them by offers of the lucrative fellowships which 
had just been declared vacant : but one undergraduate after 
another manfully answered that his conscience would not 
suffer him to profit by injustice. One lad who was induced 
to take a fellowship was turned out of the hall by the rest. 
Youths were invited from other colleges, but with small suc- 
cess. The richest foundation in the kingdom seemed to have 
lost all attractions for needy students. Meanwhile, in Lon- 
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Aon and all oveT tlie comiiryj money was collected for tte 
support of the ejected Fellows. The Princess of Orange, to 
the great joy of all Protestants, subscribed two hundred 
"^pounds. Still, however, the King held on his course. The 
expulsion of the Fellows was soon followed by the expulsion 
of a crowd of Demies. All this time the new President was 
fast sinhing loider bodily and mental disease. He had made 
a last feeble effort to serve the government by publishing, at 
the very time when the college was in a state of open rebel- 
lion against his authority, a defence of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, or rather a defence of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. This piece called forth many answers, and par- 
^ticularly one from Burnet, written with extraordinary vigour 
and acrimony. A few weeks after the expulsion of the De- 
mies, Parker died in the house of which he had violently 
taken possession. Men said that his heart was broken by 
remorse and shame. He lies in the beautiful antechapel of 
the college : but no monument marks his grave. 

Then the King’s plan was carried into full effect. The 
college was turned into a Popish seminary. Bonaventure 
.AiGiffard, the Eoman Catholic Bishop of Madura, was appointed 
President. The Roman Catholic service was performed in 
the chapel. In one day twelve Eoman Catholics were ad- 
mitted Fellows. Some servile Protestants applied for feUbw- 
ships, but met with refusals. Smith, an enthusiast in loyalty, 
but still a sincere member of the Anglican Church, could not 
bear to see the altered aspect of the house. He absented 
himself: he was ordered to return into residence : he dis- 
obeyed: he was expelled 5 and the work of spoliation was 
^omplete.’^ 

The nature of the academical system of England is such 
that no event which seriously affects the interests and honour 
of either University can fail to excite a strong feeling through- 
out the country. Every successive blow, therefore, which 
fell on Magdalene College, was felt to the extremities of the 
kingdom, in the coffeehouses of London, in the Inns of Court, 
in the closes of all the Cathedral towns, in parsonages and 
manorliouses scattered over the remotest shires, pity for the 
■ ■ 

* Proceedings against Magdalene Col- 1687 ; Smith’s Narrative ; Letter' of Dr. 
lege, in Oxon,, for not electing Anthony Biehard Ba-wlinson, dated Oet. 81. 1687? 
Parmer president ofthe said College, in Beresby’s Memoirs ; Burnet, i. 699. j 
the Collection of State Trials; Luttreli’s Cartwright’s Diary; Tan Citters, 

Diary, June lo. 17.j Oct. 24., Dee. 10. 'n wT" ’ Nov. gf. 1687. 
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sufferers and indignation against tlie govenuneiit went on 
growing. Tlie protest of Hongli was everywliere applauded ; 
tlie forcing of Ms door was everywhere mentioned with abhor- 
rence; and at length the sentence of deprivation Mminatel' 
against the Fellows dissolved those ties, once so close and 
dear, which had hound the Church of England to the House 
of Stuart. Bitter resentment and cmel apprehension took 
the place of love and confidence. There was no prebendary, 
no rector, no vicar, whose mind was not haunted by the 
thought that, however quiet his temper, however obsciire his 
situation, he might, in a few months, be driven from his 
dwelling by an arbitrary edict to beg in a ragged cassock with 
his wife and children, while his freehold, secnred to him by^ 
laws of immemorial antiquity and by the royal word, was 
occupied by some apostate. This then was the reward of 
that heroic loyalty never once fonnd wanting through the 
vicissitudes of fifty tempestuous years. It was for this that 
the clergy had endured spoliation and persecution in the 
cause of Charles the First. It was for this that they had 
supported Charles the Second iu his hard contest with the 
Whig opposition. It was for this that they had stood in the^. 
front of the battle against those who sought to despoil James 
of his birtliright. To their fidelity alone their oppressor owed 
the power which he was now employing to their ruin. They 
had long been in the habit of recounting in acrimonious lan- 
guage all that they had suffered at the hand of the Puri- 
tan in the day of Ms power. Yet for the Puritan there was 
some excuse. He was an avowed enemy : he had wrongs to 
avenge ; and even he, while remodelling the ecclesiastical 
constitution of the country, and ejecting all who would not^ 
subscribe his Covenant, had not been altogether without com- 
passion. He had at least granted to those whose benefices 
he seized a pittance sufficient to support life. But the hatred 
felt by the Kiug towards that Church which had saved him 
from exile and placed him on a throne was not to be so 
easily satiated. Nothing but the utter ruin of his victims 
would content him. It was not enough that they were ex- 
pelled from their homes and stripped of their revenues. They 
found every walk of life towards which men of their hahits> 
could look for a subsistence closed against them with malig- 
nant care, and nothing left to them but the precarious and 
degrading resource of alms. 

The Anglican clergy, therefore, and that portion of the 
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laity -w-Mcli was strongly attaclied to Protestant episcopacy, CHAP, 
now regarded tlie King witli those feelings wMch injustice . 
aggravated by ingratitude naturally excites. Yet bad tbe 
.^Cbiircbman still many scruples of conscience and honour to 
surmount before he could bring himself to oppose the govern- 
ment by force. He had been taught that passive obedience 
was enjoined without restriction or exception by the divine 
law. He had professed this opinion ostentatiously. He had 
treated with contempt the suggestion that an extreme case 
might possibly arise which would justify a people in drawing 
the sword agamst regal tyranny. Both principle and shame 
therefore restrained Mm from imitating the “ example of the 
rebellious Eouiidheads, wMle any hope of a peaceful and 
legal deliverance remained ; and such a hoj^e might reason- . 
ably be cherished as long as the Princess of Orange stood 
next in succession to the crown. If he wonld but endure 
with patience this trial of his faith, the laws of nature would 
soon do for him what he could not, without sin and dishonour, 
do for himself. The wrongs of the Church would be redressed: 
her property and dignity would be fenced by new guarantees ; 

^ and those wicked courtiers who had, in the day of her ad- 
versity, injured and insulted her, would he signally pimished. 

The event to which the Church of England looked forward Schemes of 
as an honourable and peaceful termination of her troubles 
was one of which even the most reckless members of the respectiBg 
Jesuitical cabal could not think without painful apprehen- 
sions. If their master should die, leaving them no better 
security against the penal laws than a Declaration which 
the general voice of the nation pronounced to be a nullity, 
if a Parliament, animated by the same spirit which had |>re- 
vailed in the Parliaments of Charles the Second, should 
assemble round the throne of a Protestant sovereign, wa.s it 
not probable tha.t a terrible retribution wonld be exacted, 
that the old laws against Popery would be rigidly enforced, 
and that new laws still more severe would be added to the 
statute book? The evil counsellors had long been tormented 
by these gloomy apprehensions, and some of them had con- 
templated strange and desperate remedies. James had scarcely 
^mounted the throne when it began to be whispered about 
Whitehall that, if the Lady Anne would turn Eoinan 
Caitholic, it might not be impossible, with the help of Lewis, 
to transfer to her the birthright of her elder sister. At the 
French embassy this^ scheme was warmly approved, and 
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CHAP, Boiirepatlx gaTC it as Ms opinion that the assent of , James 
would be easily obtained * Soon, however, it became inaiii-« 
fest that Anne was unalterably attached to the Established 
Church. All thought of making her Queen was therefore^ 
relinquished. [Nevertheless, a small knot of fanatics still 
continued to cherish a wild hope that they might be able to 
change the order of succession. The plan formed by these 
men was set forth in a minute of which a rude French trans- 
lation has been preserved. It was to be hoped, they said, 
that the King might be able to establish the true faith 
without resorting to extremities 5 but in the worst event, he 
might leave Ms crown at the disposal of Lewis. It was 
better for Englishmen to be the vassals of France than the 
slaves of the Devil. t This extraordinary document was '^ 
handed about from Jesuit to Jesuit, and from courtier to 
courtier, till some eminent Eoman Catholics, in whom 
bigotry had not extinguished patriotism, furnished the 
Dutch ambassador with a copy. He put the paper into the 
hands of James. James, greatly agitated, pronounced it a 
vile forgery contrived by some pamphleteer in Holland. The 
Dutch minister resolutely answered that he could |)rove the 
contrary by the testimony of several distinguished members ^ 
of His Majesty’s own Church, nay, that there would be no 
difficulty in pointing out the writer, who, after all, had 
written only what many priests and many busy politicians 
said every day in the galleries of the palace. The King did 
not’ think it expedient to ask who the writer was, bur, 
abandoning the charge of forgery, protested, -with great 
vehemence and solemnity, that no thought of disinheriting 
his eldest daughter had ever crossed his mind. “ Nobody,” 
he said, ^‘^ever dared to hint such a thing to me. I never 
would listen to it. Grod does not command us to propagate 
the true religion by injustice, and this would be the foulest, 
the most uimatural injustice.”J Notwithstanding all these 
professions, Barilloii, a few days later, reported to his court 

*** “ Qnaiicl on eonnoit le dedans de la decision de la siiceossioii a la coiironne 
cette com* axissi intimementqnejelacon- entre les mains de ce moiitirqiie la, qn'il 
Mois, oil pent eroire qne sa Majesty seroit oblige de le faire, panccqu’il van- 
Britanniqne donnera volontiers dans ces droit mienx pour ses sujets qiiHJs devins- 
sorfces de projets ” — Bonrepanx toSeigne- sent vassanx dn Eoy de France, etant 
lay, March If. 1686; Cathoiiqnes, qne de demeiirer eomnie es- 

t “ Querqnand ponn ^tahlir la reli- claves du Diable.” This paper is in the 
gioji Catholiqne et pour la eondmer icy, archives of both France and Holland, 
il (James) devroit se rendre en qnelque 4 Van Citters, Ang. 1686 ; Ba- 
%on dependant de la France, et mettre rollon, Aug’. 
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tHat Janies liad begmi to listen to suggestions respecting a 
eliange in tlie order of succession, that the question was 
cloubtless a delicate one, but that there was reason to hope 
>that, with time and management, a way might be found to 
settle the crown on some Eoman Catholic, to the exclusion 
of the two Princesses.’^ During many months this subject 
continued to be discussed by the fiercest and most extravagant 
Papists about the court, and candidates for the regal office 
were, actually named. t 

It is not probable however that James ever meant to take 
a course so insane. He must have known that England 
would never bear for a single day the yoke of an usurper 
^ who was also a Papist, and that any attempt to set aside the 
^Lady Mary would have been withstood to the death, both by 
all those who had supported the Exclusion Bill, and by all 
those who had opposed it. There is, however, no doubt 
that the King was an accomplice in a plot less absurd, but 
not less unjustifiable, against the rights of his children, 
Tyrconiiel had, with his master’s approbation, made arrange- 
ments for separating Ireland from the empire, and for placing 
^ her under the protection of Lewis, as soon as the crown 
should devolve on a Protestant sovereign, Bonrepaux had 
been consulted, had imparted the design to his court, and 
had been instructed to assure Tyrconnel that Prance woxild 
lend effectual aid to the accomplishment of this great pro- 
ject.} These transactions, which, though perhaps not in all 
parts accurately known at the Hague, were strongly sus- 
pected there, must not be left out of the account if we would 
pass a just judgment on the course taken a few months later 
by the Princess of Orange. Those who pronounce her guilty 
^ of a breach of filial duty must admit that her fault was at 

Barillon, Sept. ||. 1686. “ La succes- de le fortifier en sorte qub Lons ses sujets 
sioii est. uiie mati^re fort delicate a traiter. CatEoliques j pnissent avoir xin asile as- 
Je sais poxirtant qn’on en parle au Boj siaA. Sonprojet est demettreles choses 
d’Angieterre, et qn’on ne d^sespfere pas en cet estat dans le conrs de cinq an- 
avee ie temps de tronver des moyens pour nees.” In the Secret Consults of the 
fairo passer la eouronne sur la Ute dhm Bomish party in Ireland, printed in 1690, 
hcrltier Gatholique.” there is a passage which shows that this 

t Bonrepaux, July 1687* negotiation had not been kept- strictly 

j: Bonrepaux to Seignelay, 04^* secret, Though the King kept it pri- 
1687. I xvill quote a few words from yate from most of his council, yet certam 
this most remarkable despatch: “ Je is that he had promised the French 
Sf:ay bien certain ementquerintentiondu King the disposal of that governmenfe 
Boy d’Angletere est de faire perdre ce aud kingdom when things had attained 
royaume (Ireland) a son sxiccesseur, et to that growth as to be fit to bear it. 
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least greatly extenuated by ber mongsv^ to ser¥e tlie 
cause of her religion^ sbe broke through tbe most sacred 
ties of consanguinity, she only followed her father’s example. 
She did not assist to depose him until he had conspired to”*' 
disinherit her. 

Scarcely had Bonrepaux been informed that Lewis had 
resolved to assist the enterprise of Tyrconnel when all 
thoughts of that enterprise were abandoned. James had 
caught the first glimpse of a hope which delighted and 
elated him. The Queen was with child. 

Before the end of October 1687 the great news began to 
be whispered. It was observed that Her Majesty had ab- 
sented herself from some public ceremonies on the plea of ^ 
indisposition. It was said that many relics, supposed to 
possess extraordinary virtue, had been hung about her. 
Soon the story made its way from the palace to the coffee- 
houses of the capital, and spread fast over the country. By 
a very small minority the rumour was welcomed with joy. 
The great body of the nation listened with mingled derision 
and fear. There was indeed nothing very extraordinary in 
what had happened. The King had but just completed his 
fifty-fourth year. The Queen was in the summer of life. 
She had already borne four children who had died young ; 
and long afteiwards she was delivered of another child 
whom nobody had any interest in treating as supposititious, 
and who was therefore never said to be so. As, however, 
five years had elapsed since her last pregnancy, the people, 
under the influence of that delusion which leads men to 
believe what they wish, had ceased to entertain any appre- 
hension that she would give an heir to the throne. On the 
other hand, nothing seemed more natural and probable than ^ 
that the Jesuits should have contrived a pious fraud. It 
was certain that they must consider the accession of the 
Princess of Orange as one of the greatest calamities which 
could befal their Church. It was equally certain that they 
would not be very scrupulous about doing whatever might 
be necessary to save their Church from a great calamity. 

In books TOitten by eminent members of the Society, and 
licensed by its rulers, it was distinctly laid down that means 
even more shocking to all notions of justica and humanity ^ 
than the introduction of a spxirious heir into a family might 
lawfully be employed for ends less important than the con- 
version of a heretical kingdom. It had got abroad that 
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some of the King’s advisers^ and' eren the King himself, had 
meditated schemes for defraiiding the Lady Mary, either 
wholly or in part, of her rightfol inheritance. A suspicion, 
rnot indeed well foimded, hut by no means so absurd as is 
commonly supposed, toot possession of the public mind. 
The folly of some Eoman Catholics confirmed the vulgar 
prejudice. They spoke of the anspicions event as strange, 
as miracnlotis, as an exertion of the same Divine power which 
had made Sarah proud and happy in Isaac, and had given 
Samuel to the prayers of Hannah. Mary’s mother, the 
Duchess of Modena, had lately died. A short time before 
her death, she had, it was said, implored the Virgin of 
Loretto, with fervent vows and rich offerings, to bestow a 
^ son on James, The King himself had, in the preceding 
Angnst, turned aside from his progress to visit the Holy 
W ell, and had there besought Saint Winifred to obtain for him 
that boon without which his great designs for the propaga- 
tion of the true faith could be but imperfectly executed. The 
imprudent zealots who dwelt on these tales foretold with 
confidence that the imborn infant would be a boy, and offered 
^ to back their opinion by laying twenty guineas to one. 
Heaven, they afSrmed, would not have interfered, but for a 
great end. One fanatic announced that the Queen would 
give birth to twins, of whom the elder would be King of 
England, and the younger Pope of Eome. Mary could not 
conceal the delight with which she heard this prophecy, and 
her ladies found that they could not gratify her more than by 
talking of it. The Eoman Catholics would have acted moi’e 
wisely if they had spoken of the pregnancy as of a natm:al 
event, and if they had borne with moderation their unex- 
^ pected good fortune. Their insolent triumph excited the 
popular indignation. Their predictions strengthened the 
popular suspicions. Prom the Prince and Princess of Den- 
mark down to porters and laundresses nobody alluded to the 
promised birth without a sneer. The wits of London de- 
scribed the new miracle in rhymes which, it may well be 
supposed, were not the most delicate. The rough country 
squires I’oared with laughter if they met with any person 
^ simple enough to believe that the Queen was really likely 
to be again a mother. A royal proclamation appeared, com- 
manding the .clergy to read a form of prayer and thanks- 
giving which had been prepared for this joj’ful occasion by 
Crewe and Sprat. The clergy obeyed : but it was observed 
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that the congregations made iio responses and\showed no 
signs of reverence. Soon in all the coffeehouses was handed 
about a brutal lampoon on the courtly prelates whose pens 
the. King had employed. Mother East had also her 
share of abuse. Into that homely monosyllable our an- 
cestors had degraded the name of the great house of Este 
which reigned at Modena.* 

The new hope which elated the King’s spirits was mingled 
with many fears. Something more than the birth of a Prince 
of Wales was necessary to the success of the plans formed 
by the Jesuitical party. It was not very likely that James 
would live till Ms son should be of age to exercise the regal 
functions. The law had made no provision for the case of a 
minority. The reigning sovereign was not competent to make ^ 
provision for such a case by wiU. The legislature only could 
supply the defect. If James should die before the defect had 
been supplied, leaving a successor of tender years, the supreme 
powerwould undoubtedly devolve on Protestants. Those Tories 
who held most firmly the doctrine that nothing could justify 
them ill resisting their liege lord would have no scruple about 
drawing their swords agaiust a Popish woman who should ^ 
dare to usurp the guardianship of the realm and of the infant 
sovereign. The result of a contest could scarcely be matter of 
doubt. The Prince of Orange, or his wife, would be Regent. 
The young King would be placed iu the hands of heretical 
instructors, whose arts might speedily efface from his mind 
the impressions wMch might have been made on it in the 
nursery. He might prove another Edward the Sixth j and 
the blessing granted to the intercession of the Virgin Mother 
and of Saint Winifred might be turned into a curse, f This 
was a danger against which nothing but an Act of Parlia- f 
ment could be a security, and how was such an Act to be ob- 
tained ? Everything seemed to indicate that, if the Houses 
were convoked, they would come up to Westminster animated 
by the spirit of 1640, The event of the comitry elections could 


^ Van Cifcters, 1687; 

the Princess Anne to the Princess of 
Orange, March 14. and 20. 168| ; Baril- 
lon, I)ec. 1687; Eevolution Polities ; 
the. song “ Two Toms and a Nat j” 
Johnstone, April 4. 1688; Secret Con- 
sults of the Eomish Party in Ireland, 
1690. 

t The King’s uneasiness on this sub- 
ject is strongly described by Eonquillo, 


Pec. If. 1687. ** IJu Principe de Tales y 
un Duque de York y otro di Lochaosterna 
(Lancaster, I suppose,) no bastan a re- 
dueir lagente ; porque el Eey tiene 54 
anos, y Tendra a morir, dejando los hijos 
pequenos, y que entonces el reyiio se apo- 
derara dellos, y los nqmbrara tutor, ylos 
educara en la religion 'protestante, contra 
la disposicion que dejare el Eey, y ia 
autoridad de la Eeyna. ’ ’ 
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hardly be doubted. The whole body of freeholders, high and 
low, clerical and lay, was strongly excited against the govern- 
ment. In the great majority of those towns where the right 
of voting depended on the payment of local taxes, or on the 
occupation of a tenement, no conrtly candidate could dare to 
show his face. A very large part of the House of Commons 
was retiirned by members of municipal corporations. These 
corporations had recently been remodelled for the purpose of 
destroying the influence of the Whigs and Dissenters. More 
than a hundred constituent bodies had been deprived of their 
chapiters by tribunals devoted *to the crown, or had been in- 
duced to avert compulsory disfranchisement by voluntary sur- 
render. Every Mayor, every Alderman, every Town Clerk, 
^ from Berwick to Helstone, was a Tory and a Churchman : but 
Tories and Churchmen were now no longer devoted to the 
sovereign. The new municipalities were more unmanageable 
than the old municipalities had ever been, and would un- 
doubtedly return representatives whose first act would be to 
impeach all the Po|)ish Privy Councillors, and all the mem- 
bers of the High Commission. 

In the Lords the prospect was scarcely less gloomy than in 
the Commons. Among the temporal peers it was certain that 
there would be an immense majority against the King’s 
measures; and on that episcopal bench, which seven years 
before had unanimously supported him against those who 
had attempted to deprive him of his birthright, he could now 
look for support only to four or five sycophants despised by 
their profession and by their coxintry.* 

To all men not utterly blinded by passion these difficulties 
appeared insuperable. The most unscrupulous slaves of power 
showed signs of uneasiness. Dryden muttered that the King 
would only make matters worse by trying to mend them, and 
sighed for the golden days of the careless and goodnatured 
Charles.f Even Jei&eys wavered- As long as he was poor, 


^ Tfccee lists framed at tHs time are 
eKtant ; one in the Ereneh archives, the 
other two in the archives of the Port- 
land family. In these lists every peer 
is entered under one of tliree heads, For 
the Kepeal of the Test, Against the 
Bepeal, and Douhtful. According to 
one list the numbers were, 31 for, 86 
against, and 20 doubtful ; according to 
another, 33 for, 87 against, and 19 doubt- 
ful ; according to the third, 35 for, 92 


against, and 10 doubtful. Copies of the 
three lists are among the Mackintosh MSS. 

t There is in the British Museum a 
letter of Dryden to Etherege, dated Feb, 
1688. I do not remember to have seen 
it in print. **Oh,*’ says Dryden, “that our 
monarch woidd encourage noble idleness 
by his own example, as he of blessed 
memo^L'y did before him. For my mind 
misgives me that he will not much ad- 
vance his aifairs by stirring.” 
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CHAP, he was perfectly ready to face obloquy and public hatred for 
^ VIII . ^ iiad nowy by corruption and extortion^ accu- 

mulated great riches 5 and he was more anxious to secure 
them than to increase them. His slackness drew on him a ^ 
sharp reprimand from the royal lips. In dread of being de- 
prived of the Great Seal, he promised whatever was required 
of him ; but Barillon, in reporting this circumstance to Lewis, 
remarked that the Bung of England could place little reliance 
on any man who had anything to lose.*^ 

James ^ Nevertheless James determined to persevere. The sanction 
of a Parliament was necessary to his system. The sanction 
Piiriia- of a free and lawful Parliament it was evidently impossible 
to obtain : but it might not be altogether impossible to bring 
together by corruption, by intimidation, by violent exertions 
of prerogative, by fraudulent distortions of law, an assembly 
which might call itself a Parliament, and might be willing to 
register any edict of the Sovereign. Eeturning officers must 
be appointed who would avail themselves of the slightest 
pretence to declare the Bung’s friends duly elected. Every 
placeman, from the highest to the lowest, must be made to 
understand that, if he wished to retain his office, he must, at 
this conjuncture, support the throne by his vote and interest. 
The High Commission meanwhile would keep its eye on the 
clergy. The boroughs, which had just been remodelled to 
serve one turn, might be remodelled again to serve another. 
By such means the King hoped to obtain a majority in the 
House of Commons. The Upper House would then be at 
his mercy. He had undoubtedly by law the power of creating 
peers without limit ; and this power he was fully determined 
to use. He did not wish, and indeed no sovereign can wish, 
to make the highest honour which is in the gift of the crown f 
worthless. He cherished the hope that, by calling up some 
heirs apparent to the assembly in which they must ultimately 
sit, and by conferring English titles on some Scotch and Irish 
Lords, he might be able to secure a majority without en- 
nobling new men in such numbers as to bring ridicule on 
the coronet and the ermine. But there was no extremity to 
which he was not prepared to go in case of necessity. When 
in a large company an opinion was expressed that the peers 
would prove intractable, Oh, silly,” cried Sunderland, turn- 


* Barillon, • 1687. 
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ing to Chiiroliill ; ^‘^yonr troop of guards shall be called ap to CHAP, 
the House of Lords.’"'^ . 

Having determined to pack a Parliament, James set him- 
self energetically and methodically to the work. A procla- 
mation appeared in the Gazette, announcing that the King 
had determined to revise the Commissions of Peace and of 
Lieutenancy, and to retain in public employment only such 
gentlemen as should be disposed to support his policy, f A 
committee of seven Privy Councillors sate at Whitehall, for 
the purpose of regulating, — such was the phrase, — ^the muni- 
cipal corporations. In this committee Jeffreys alone repre- 
sented the Protestant interest, Powis alone represented the 
moderate Eoman Catholics, All the other members belonged 
to the Jesuitical faction. Among them was Petre, who had 
just been sworn of the Council. Till he took his seat at the 
board, his elevation had been kept a profound secret from 
everybody but Sunderland. The public indignation at this 
new violation of the law was clamorously expressed ; and it 
was remarked that the Eoman Catholics were even louder in 
censure than the Protestants. The vain and ambitious Jesuit 
was now charged with the business of destroying and recon- 
structing half the constituent bodies in the kingdom. Under 
the Committee of Privy Councillors a subcommittee consist- 
ing of bustling agents less eminent in rank was entrusted 
with the management of details. Local subcommittees of re- The HoaJd 
gulators all over the country corresponded with the central 
board at Westminster.^ 

The persons on whom James chiefly relied for assistance 
in his new and arduous enterprise were the Lords Lieutenants. 

Every Lord Lieutenant received written orders directing him 
to go down immediately into his county. There he was to 
summon before him all his deputies, and all the Justices of 
the Peace, and to put to them a series of interrogatories 
framed for the purpose of ascertaining how they would act 
at a general election. He was to take down the answers in 
writing, and to transmit them to the government. He was 
to furnish a list of such Eoman Catholics, and such Pro- 
testant Dissenters, as might he best qualified for the bench 
and for commands in the militia. He was also to examine 

^ Told by Lord Bradford who was f Bonrepaux to Seignelay, November 
present, to Hartmonth ; note on Burnet, ; Van Citters, Norember ; Lords^ 

1.755. Journals, December 20. 1689. 

t London Gazette, Dec. 12. 1687. 
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CHAP, into the state of all the boroughs in his coipity, and to make 
such reports as might be necessary to guide the operations of 
the board of regulators. It was mtimated to him that he 
must himself perform these duties^ and that he could not be 
permitted to delegate them to any other person.* 

The jBlrst effect produced by these orders would haye at 
once sobered a prince less infatuated than James. Half the 
Lords Lieutenants of England peremptorily refused to stoop 
dismissed. odious service which was required of them. They were 

immediately dismissed. All those who incurred this glorious 
disgrace were peers of high consideration; and al had 
hitherto been regarded as firm supporters of monarchy. Some 
names in the list deserve especial notice. 

The Earl The noblest subject in England;, and indeed^, as Englishmen 

of Oxford, gay, the noblest subject in Europe, was Aubrey de 

Vere, twentieth and last of the old Earls of Oxford. He 
derived his title, through an uninterrupted male descent, from 
a time when the families of Howard and Seymour were still 
obscure, when the Hevilles and Percies enjoyed only a pro- 
vincial celebrity, and when even the great name of Plan- 
tagenet had not yet been heard in England. One chief of 
the house of De Vere had held high command at Hastings ; 
another had marched, with Godfrey and Tancred, over heaps 
of slaughtered Moslem, to the sepulchre of Christ. The first 
Earl of Oxford had been minister of Henry Beauclerc. The 
third Earl had been conspicuous among the Lords who ex- 
torted the Great Charter from John. The seventh Earl had 
fought bravely at Cressy and Poictiers. The thirteenth Earl 
had, through many vicissitudes of fortune, been the chief of 
the party of the Eed Eose, and had led the van on the de- 
cisive day of Bosworth. The seventeenth Earl had shone at 
the court of Elizabeth, and had won for himself an honour- 
able place among the early masters of English poetry. The 
nineteenth Earl had fallen in arms &r the Protestant religion 
and fm: the liberties of Europe under the walls of Maestricht. 
His son Aubrey, in whom closed the longest and most illus- 
trious line of nobles that England has seen, a man of loose 
morals, but of inoffensive temper and of courtly maimers, 
was Lord Lieutenant of Essex, and Colonel of the Blues. 
His nature was not factious ; and Ms interest inclined him 
to avoid a rupture with the Court ; for his estate was encum- 
bered, and his military command lucrative. He was sum- 

* Van Oitters, 1687. 
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iiioiiel to tlie royal closet ; and an explicit' declaration of Ms CHAP. 

intentions was' demanded from him. Sir,’’ answered Oxfbrdj 

I will stand by Your Majesty f^^gainst all enemies to the 
>last drop of my blood. Bnt this is matter of conscience^, and 
[ cannot comply. He was instantly deprived of his lien- 
‘jenancy and of liis regiment.'^ ' ■ 

Inferior in antiquity and splendour to the house of De The Earl 
Vere^ but to the house of De Vere alone, was the house of 
Talbot. Ever since the reign of Edward the Third, the 
Talbots had sate among the peers of the realm. The earldom 
of Shrewsbuiy had been bestowed^ m the jSfreenth century, 
on John Talbot, the antagonist of the Maid of Orleans. He 
had been long remembered by his countrymen with tender- 
^‘iiess and reverence as one of the most illustrious of those 
warriors who had striven* to erect a great English empire on 
the Continent of Europe. The stubborn courage which he 
had shown in the midst of disasters had made him an object 
of interest greater than more fortunate captains had inspired ; 
and his death had furnished a singularly touching scene to 
our early stage. His posterity had, during two centuries, 
flourished in great honour. .The head of the family at the 
** time of the Eestoration was Francis, the eleventh Earl, a 
Eoman Catholic. His death had been attended by circum- 
stances such as, even in those licentious times which imme- 
diately followed the downfall of the Puritan tyranny, had 
moved men to horror and pity. The Duke of Buckingham 
in the course of his vagrant amours was for a moment 
attracted by the Countess of Shrewsbury. She was easily 
won. Her Lord challenged the gallant and fell. Some said 
that the abandoned woman witnessed the combat in man’s 
« attire, and others that she clasped her victorious lover to her 
bosom while his shirt was still dripping with the blood of 
her husband. The honours of the murdered man descended 
to his infant son Charles. As the orphan grew up to man’s 
estate, it was generally acknowledged that of the young 
nobility of England none had been so richly gifted by nature. 

His person was pleasing, his temper singularly sweet, his 
parts such as, if he had been born in a humble rank, might 
well have raised him to civil greatness. All these advantages 

^ Halstead’s Succinefc G-enealogy of Oxford, in March and April 162j. The 
the Family of Yere, 1685 ; Collins’s exordium of the speech of Lord Chief 
Historical Collections. See in the Lords’ Justice Crewe is among the finest sped- 
Journals, and in Jones’s Reports, the mens of the ancient English eloquence, 
proceedings respecting the earldom of Van Citters, Eeb. 1688, 
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lie liad so improved that, before he was of age, he was allowed 
to be one of the finest gentlemen and finest scholars of Ms 
time. His learning is proved by notes which are still extant 
in his handwriting on books in almost every department of-^ 
literature. He spoke French like a gentleman of Lewis’s 
bedchamber, and Italian like a citizen of Florence. It was 
impossible that a youth of such parts should not be anxious 
to understand the grounds on which his family had refused 
to conform to the religion of the state. He studied the dis- 
puted points closely, submitted his doubts to priests of his 
own faith, laid their answers before Tillotson, weighed the 
arguments on both sides long and attentively, and, after an 
investigation wMch occupied two years, declared himself a 
Protestant. The Church of England welcomed the illustrious""^ 
convert with delight. His popularity was great, and became 
greater when it was known that royal solicitations and |)ro- 
mises had been vainly employed to seduce him back to the 
superstition which he had abjured. The character of the 
young Earl did not however develope itself in a manner quite 
satisfactory to those who had borne the chief part in his con- 
version. His morals by no means escaped the contagion of , 
fashionable libertinism. In truth the shock which had over- ' 
turned his early prejudices had at the same time unfixed all 
his opinions, and left him to the unchecked guidance of his 
feelings. But, though his principles were unsteady, his 
impulses were so generous, his temper so bland, his manners 
so gracious and easy, that it was impossible not to love him. 

He was early called the King of Hearts, and never, through 
a long, eventful, and chequered life, lost his right to that 
name.* 

Shrewsbury was Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire andi 
Colonel of one of the regiments of horse which had been 
raised in consequence of the Western insurrection. He now 
refused to act under the board of regulators, and was deprived 
of both his commissions. 

Hone of the English nobles enjoyed a larger measure of 
public favour than Charles SackviEe Earl of Dorset. He was 
indeed a remarkable man. In his youth he had been one of 
the most notorious libertines of the wild time which followed 

'>»w . 

^ Coxe’s Shrewsbu:^ Correspondence; reader will find a letter from Tillotson 
Maekay’s Memoirs; Life of Charles Didie to Shrewsbury, which -seems to me a 
of Shrewsbury, 1718; Burnet, i. 762. ; model of serioiis, friendly, and gentle- 
Birens Life of Tillotson, where the manlike reproof. 
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tiie Eestoration. He liad been the terror of the City watch^ 
had passed many nights in the round house, and had at least 
once occupied a cell in Newgate. His passion for Betty 
f Morrice, and for Nell Gwyim, who called him her Charles the 
First, had given no small amusement and scandal to the town.*^ 
Yet, ill the midst of follies and vices, his courageous spirit, 
his fine nnderstanding, and his natural goodness of heart, 
had been conspicuous. Men said that the excesses in which 
he indulged were common between him and the whole race 
of gay young Cavaliers, but that his sympathy with human 
sufiering, and the generosity with which he made reparation 
to those whom his freaks Eardrinjured, were all his own. His 
associates were astonished by the distinction which the public 
^niade between him and them. He may do what he chooses,’’ 
said Wilmot ; he is never in the wrong.” The judgment 
of the world became still more favourable to Dorset when 
he had been sobered by time and marriage. His graceful 
manners, his brilliant conversation, his soft heart, his oj)en 
hand, were universally praised. No day passed, it was said, 
in which some distressed family had not reason to bless his 
^ name. And yet, with all his goodnature, such was the keen- 
ness of his wit that scoffers whose sarcasm all the town 
feared stood in craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset. All 
political parties esteemed and caressed him: brtt politics 
were not much to his taste. Had he been driven by necessity 
to exert himself, he would probably have risen to the highest 
posts in the state : but he was born to rank so high and 
wealth so ample that many of the motives which impel men 
to engage in public affairs were wanting to him. He took 
just so much part in parliamentary and dii^lomatic business 
■^ as sufficed to show that he wanted nothing but inclination to 
rival Dauby and Sunderland, and turned away to pursuits 
which pleased him better. Like many other men who, with 
great natural abilities, are constitutionally and habitually 
indolent, he became an intellectual voluptuary, and a master 
of all those pleasing branches of knowledge which cah be 
acquired without severe application. He was allowed to be 
the best judge of painting, of sculpture, of architecture, of 
^acting, that the court could show. On questions of polite 

^ Tile King was only Nell’s Charles eiadence in favour of Dorset’s claim 
III. Whether Dorset or Major Charles seems to me to preponderate. See the 
Harthad the honour of being her Charles suppressed passage of Burnet, i 263., 
I. is a point open to dispute. But the and Pepys’s Diary, Oct. 26. 1667. 
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CHAP, learning Ms decisions were regarded at all tlie coffeeliotises 
as witliont appeal. More than one clever play wHcli had 
failed on the first representation was supported by his single 
authority against the whole clamour of the pit, and came'’ 
forth successfol from the second trial. The delicacy of his 
taste in French composition was extolled by Saint Evremond 
and La Fontaine. Sneh a patron of letters England had 
never seen. His bounty was bestowed with equal judgment 
and liberality, and was confined to no sect or faction. Men 
of genins, estranged from each other by literary jealousy or 
by difiference of political opinion, joined in aclmowledging 
his impartial kindness. Dry den owned that he had been 
saved from ruin by Dorset’s princely generosity. Yet Mon- 
tagne and Prior, who had keenly satirised Dryden, wefe^ 
introduced by Dorset into public life ; and the best comedy 
of Dryden’ s mortal enemy, ShadweU, was written at Dorset’s 
country seat. The munificent Earl might, if such had been 
his wish, have been the rival of those of whom he was con- 
tent to be the benefactor. For the verses which he occasion- 
ally composed, unstudied as they are, exhibit the traces of a 
genius which, assiduously cultivated, would have produced ^ 
something great. In the small volume of his works may be** 
found songs which have the easy vigour of Suclding, and 
little sathes which sparkle with wit as splendid as that of 
Butler.^" 

Dorset was Lord Lieutenant of Sussex ; and to Sussex the 
board of regulators looked with great anxiety : for in no other 
county, Cornwall and Wiltshire excepted, were there so many 
small boroughs. He was ordered to repair to his post, Ho 
person who knew him expected that he would obey. He gave 
such an answer as became him, and was informed that his'^ 
services were no longer needed. The interest which his many 
noble and amiable qualities inspired was heightened when it 
was known that he had received by the post an anonymous 
billet telling him that, if he did not promptly comply with 


* Pepys’s Biaiy ; Prior’s Dedication of 

his Poems to the Duke of Dorset ; J ohu~ 
son’s Life of Dorset ; Dryden’s Essay on 
Satire and Dedication of the Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy. The affection of Dorset 
for his wife and his strict fidelity to her 
are mentioned with great contempt by 
tha,t profligate coxcomb Sir G-eorge Ethe- 
redge in his letters from Batisbon, De- 
cember 1687, and Januar)^ 1688. 


See also ShadwelFs Dedication of tlie 
Squire of Alsatia ; Burnet, i. 264, ; Mae- 
kay’s Characters. Some parts of Dorset’s 
character are well touched in his epitaph, 
written by Pope : 

“ Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay ; ” 
and again : 

“ Blest courtier, who could King and country 
please, 

Yet sacred keep his friendship and his ease.’* 
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the Eing’s wishes^ aU wit and popularity shonld not save 
Mm from assassination. A similar warning was sent to 
Shrewsbury. Tlireateniiig letters were then much more rare 
than they afterwards became. It is therefore not strange 
that the people^ excited as they were, should hare been dis- 
posed to belieTe that the best and noblest Englishmen were 
really marhed out for Popish daggers.* Just when these 
letters were the talk of all London, the mntilated corpse of a 
noted Puritan was found in the streets. It was soon dis- 
covered that the murderer had acted from no I'eligxous or 
political motive. But the first suspicions of the populace fell 
on the Papists. The mangled remains were carried in pro- 
cession to the house of the Jesuits in the Savoy ; and during 
a few hours the fear and rage of the populace were scarcely 
less violent than on the day when Godfrey was borne to the 
grave.f 

The other dismissions must be more concisely related. 
The Duke of Somerset, whose regiment had been taken from 
him some months before, was now turned ont of the lord 
lieutenancy of the East Biding of Yorkshire. The North 
Biding was taken fi*oin Viscount Eauconberg, ShropsMre 
from Viscount Newport, and Lancashire from the Earl of 
Derby, grandson of that gallant Cavalier who had faced death 
so bravely, both on the field of battle and on the scaffold, for 
the. House of Stuart. The Earl of Pembroke, who had re- 
cently served the Crown with fidelity and spirit against Mon- 
mouth, was displaced in Wiltshire, the Earl of Eutland in 
Leicestershire, the Earl of Bridgewater in BuckinghamsHre, 
the Ead of Thanet in Cumberland, the Earl of Northampton 
in Warwickshire, the Earl of Abingdon in Oxfordshire, and 
, the Earl of Scarsdale in Derbyshire. Scarsdale was also de- 
prived of a regiment of cavalry, and of an office in the house- 
hold of the Princess of Denmark. She made a struggle to 
retain his services, and yielded only to a peremptory command 
of her father. The Earl of Gainsborough was ejected, not 
only from the lieutenancy of Hampshire, but also from the 
goveriinient of Portsmouth and the raiigership of the New 
Porest, , two places for which he had, only a few months, 
before, given five thousand pounds. J 

The King could not find Lords of great note, or indeed 


Earillon, Jau. 1688 ; Yaii Oitters, 

Jan. SI. 

Fell. To. •. 

t Adda, Ecb. A iS. 1688. 


I BarilJon, Dee. yA. yl* 1687 ; Van 
Citters,^^',Dec.^. 
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Protestant Lords of any sort^ wlxo would accept the vacant 
offices. It was necessary to assign two sMres to Jeffrey s^ a 
new man whose landed property was small^ and two to Pres- 
ton who was not even an English peer. The other counties 
which had been left without governors were entrusted, with 
scarcely an exception, to kaown Eoman Catholics, or to 
coiiitiers who had secretly promised the King to declare 
themselves Eoman Catholics as soon as they could do so with 
piiidence. 

At length the new machinery was put in action ; and soon 
from every corner of the realm arrived the news of complete 
and hopeless failure. The catechism by which the Lords 
Lieutenants had been directed to test the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions. Every magis-'"^ 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant was to be asked, first, whether, 
if he should be chosen to serve in Parliament, he would 
vote for a bill ftamed on the principles of the Declaration of 
Inclulgence; secondly, whether, as an elector, he would 
support candidates who would engage to vote for such a bill ; 
and, thirdly, whether, in his private capacity, he would aid 
the King’s benevolent designs by living in friendship with ^ 
people of all religious persuasions."^ 

As soon as the questions got abroad, a form of answer, 
drawn up with admirable skill,, was circulated all over the 
kingdom, and was generally adopted. It was to the follow- 
ing effect: ^^As a member of the House of Commons, should ! 
have the honour of a seat there, I shall think it my duty care- 
fully to weigh such reasons as may be adduced in debate for 
and against a Bill of Indulgence, and then to vote according 
to my conscientious conviction. As an elector, I shall give 
my support to candidates whose notions of the duty of a i 
representative agree with my own. As a private man, it is 
my wish to live in peace and charity with every body.” This 
answer, far more provoking than a direct refusal, because 
slightly tinged with a sober and decorous irony which could 
not well he resented, was all that the emissaries of the Court 
could extract from most of the country gentlemen. Argu- 
ments, promises, threats, were tried in vain. The Duke of 
Korfolk, though a Protestant, and though dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of the government, had consented to become 
its agent in two counties. He went first to Surrey, where he 

^ Van 1687/; 
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soon foTind that notliing could be done.^ He then repaired 
to E'orfolk^ and returned to inform the King that, of seventy 
^ gentlemen who bore office in that great province^ only six’ had 
held out hopes that they should support the policy of the 
Court, t The Duke of Beaufort, whose authority extended 
over four English shires and over the whole principality of 
Wales, came up to WliitehaU with an account not less dis- 
couraging, f Eochester was Lord Lieutenant of Hertford- 
shire. All his little stock of virtue had been expended in his 
struggle against the strong temptation to sell his religion for 
lucre. He was still bound to the Court by a pension of 
four thousand pounds a year 5 and in return for this pension 
^ he was willing to perform any service, however illegal or 
degrading, provided only that he were not required to go 
through the forms of a reconciliation with Eome. He had 
readily undertaken to manage his county 5 and he exeited 
himself, as usual, with indiscreet heat and violence. But Hs 
anger was thrown away on the sturdy squires to whom he 
addressed himself. They told him with one voice that they 
would send up no man to Parliament who would vote for 
^ taking away the safeguards of the Protestant religion. § The 
same answer was given to the Chancellor in Buckingham- 
shire. |1 The gentry of Shropshire, assembled at Ludlow, 
unanimously refused to fetter themselves by the pledge which 
the King demanded of them.ir The Earl of Yarmouth 
reported from Wiltshire that, of sixty magistrates and 
Deputy Lieutenants with whom he had conferred, only seven 
had given favourable answers, and that even those seven could 
not he trusted.** The renegade Peterborough made no pro- 
I gress in Korthamptonshire.ft His brother renegade Dover 
was equally unsuccessful in Cambridgeshire. Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Dorsetshire and Huntingdonshire were animated by the same 
spirit. The Earl of Bath, after a long canvass, returned from 
the West with gloomy tidings. He had been authorised to 
make the most tempting offers to the inhabitants of that 
region. In particular he had promised that, if proper respect 


Van Citters, 1687, 
t IHcL^- 168 |.' 
i Ibid. 

§ Eocbester’s offensive warmtli on 
f liis occasion is twice noticed by Jobn- 
sbiiie, Koveiiiber 25. and December 8. 
1087. His failure is mentioned by Van 


Citters, December 

II Van Citters, Dec. 1687. 
If Ibid, Dec. f. 1687, 

** Ibid.^^^p 1687. 
ttIKd.^'l687. 

Ibid. Nov. M - 1687 
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CHAR, were shown to tlie royal wishes, the trade in tiii 

freed^^ fr^ oppressive restrictions under which it lay. 

But this Inre, which at another time would have proved ^ 
irresistiHe, was now slighted. All the Justices and 
Lieutenants of Devonshire and Cornwall, without a single 
dissenting voice, declared that they would put life and pro- 
perty in jeopardy for the King, hut that the Protestant 
religion was dearer to them than either life or property. 

And, sir,’^ said Bath, ^^if Tour Majesty should dismiss all 
these gentlemen, their successors would give exactly the same 
answer.”* If there was any district in which the govern- 
ment might have hoped for success, that district was Lan- 
cashire. Considerable doubts had been felt as to the result-^ 
of what was passing there. In no part of the realm had so 
many opulent and honourable families adhered to the old 
religion. The heads of many of those families had already, 
by virtue of the dispensing power, been made Justices of 
the Peace and entrusted with commands in the militia. Tet 
from Lancashire the new Lord Lieutenant, himself a Roman 
Catholic, reported that two thirds of his deputies and of the 
magistrates were opposed to the Court. t But the proceed- * 
ings in Hampshire wounded the Eing’s pride stiU more 
deeply. Ajrabella Churchill had, more than twenty years 
before, borne him a son, widely renowned, at a later period, . 
as one of the most skilful captains of Europe. The youth, 
named James Fitzjames, had as yet given no promise of the 
eminence which he afterwards attained: but his manners 
were so gentle and inoffensive that he had no enemy except 
Mary of Modena, who had long hated the child of the con- 
cubine with the bitter hatred of a childless wife. A small ^ 
part of the Jesuitical faction had, before the pregnancy of 
the Queen was announced, seriously thought of setting him 
up as a competitor of the Princess of Orange, f When it is 
remembered how signally Monmouth, though believed by the 
populace to be legitimate, and though the champion of the 
national religion, had failed in a similar competition, it must 
seem extraordinary that any man should have been so much 
blinded by fanaticism as to think of placing on the throne 
one who was universally known to be a Popish bastard. It 
does not appear that this absurd design was ever coiiiite- 

* Van Gitters, April IJ. 1688. ‘ dated Nov. ^^87 ; tlie result in a des- 

t The anxiety about Lancashire is patch dated*^ four days later, 
mentioned by Van Citters, in a despatch | Bonrepaux, July n 1687. 
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nanced by the King. The boy, however, was aefaiowledged ; 
and whatever distinctions a subject, not of the royal blood, 
could hope to attain were bestowed on him. He had been 
y created Buie of Berwick 5 and he was now loaded with 
honourable and lucrative employments, taken from those 
noblemen who had refused to comply with the royal com- 
mands. He succeeded the Earl of Oxford as Colonel of the 
Blues, and the Earl of Gainsborough as Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire, Ranger of the Hew Eorest, and Governor of 
Portsmouth. On the frontier of Hampshire Berwick ex- 
pected to have been met, according to custom, by a long 
cavalcade of baronets, knights, and squires : but not a single 
person of note appeared to welcome him. He sent out 
letters commanding the attendance of the gentry : but only 
five or six paid the smallest attention to his summons. The 
rest did not wait to be dismissed. They declared that they 
would take no part in the civil or military government of 
their county while the King was represented there by a 
Papist, and voluntarily laid down their commissions.'^ 

Sunderland, who had been named Lord Lieutenant of 
^ Waiwickshire in the room of the Earl of Horthampton, 
found some excuse for not going down to face the indignation 
and contempt of the gentry of that shire ; and his plea was 
the more readily admitted because the King had, by that 
time, begun to feel that the spirit of the rustic gentry was 
not to be bent.f 

It is to be observed that those who displayed this spirit 
were not the old enemies of the House of Stuart. The 
Commissions of Peace and Lieutenancy had long been care- 
fully purged of aU republican names. The persons from 
- whom the Court had in vain attempted to extract any pro- 
mise of support were, with scarcely an exception, Tories. 
The elder among them could still show scars given by the 
swords of Roundheads, and receipts for plate sent to 
Charles the First in his distress. The younger had adhered 
firmly to James against ^laftesbury and Monmouth. Such 
were the men who were now turned out of office in a mass 
by the very prince to whom they had given such signal 
proofs of fidelity. Dismission however only made them more 
resolute. It had become a sacred point of honour among 
fcliein to stand stoutly by one another in this crisis. There 
could be no doubt that, if the suffrage of the freeholders 

f/IHd. April 
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were fairly taken, not a single tniglit of tke skire favourable 
to tlie policy of the goveminent would be retiiriied.^^^^ M 
tberefore asked one anotker, witk no small anxiety, wketker 
tke snfficages were likely to be fairly taken. Tke list of tke"^ 
Skeriffs for tke new year was impatiently expected. It 
appeared wkile tke Lord Lientenants were still engaged in 
tkeir canvass, and was received witk a general cry of alarm 
and indignation. *Most of tke functionaries who were to 
preside at tke county elections were either Eoman Catholics 
or Protestant Dissenters who had expressed tkeir aj)probation 
of the Lidiilgence.'^ For a time tke most gloomy appre- 
hensions prevailed : but soon they began to subside. There 
was good reason to believe that there was a point beyond ^ 
which tke King conld not reckon on tke support even of 
those Skeriffs who were members of his own Cknrck. Be- 
tween tke Roman Catholic courtier and the Eoman Catholic 
country gentleman there was very little sympathy. That 
cabal which domineered at Whitehall consisted partly of 
fanatics, who were ready to break -throngh all rules of moral- 
ity and to throw the world into confusion for the purpose of 
propagating their religion, and partly of hypocrites who, for 
lucre, had apostatised from the faith in which they had been 
brought up, and who now overacted the zeal characteristic of 
neophytes. Both the fanatical and the hypocritical courtiers 
were generally destitute of all English feeling. In some of 
them devotion to their Church had extinguished every 
national sentiment. Some were Irishmen, whose patriotism 
consisted in mortal hatred of the Saxon conquerors of Ire- 
land. Some, again, were traitors, who received regular hire 
from a foreign power. Some had passed a great part of 
their lives abroad, and either were mere cosmopolites, or 
felt a positive distaste for the manners and institutions of the 
the coimtry which was now subjected to their rule. Between 
such men and the lord of a Cheshire or Staffordshire manor 
who adhered to the old Chm^ch there was scarcely anything in 
common. He was neither a fanatic nor a hypocrite. He 
was a Roman Catholic because his father and grandfather 
had been so; and he held his hereditary faith, as men gene- 
rally hold a hereditary faith, sincerely, but with little en- ^ 
thiisiasm. In aU other points he was a mere English squire, 
and, if he differed from the neighbouring squires, differed 
from them by being somewhat more simple and clownish 

^ LondoB Gazette, Dec. 5. 1687 j Van Cites, Dec. fi-- 
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tlian tiliey. Tlie disabUities m wMcli he lay bad pre- 
vented Ms mind from expanding to the standard, moderate 
as that standard was, which the minds of Protestant country 
./gentlemen then ordinarily attained, Excltided, when a boy, 
fropi Eton and Westminster, when a youth, from Oxford 
and Cambridge, when a man, from Parliament and from 
the bench of justice, he generally vegetated as quietly as 
tbe elms of the avenue which led to his ancestral grange. 
His cornfields, his dairy, and his cider press, his grey- 
hounds, his fishing rod, and his gun, his ale and his 
, tobacco, occupied almost all his thoughts. With his neigh- 
bours, in spite of his religion, he was generally on good 
^ terms. They knew him to be unambitious and inoffensive. 
He was almost always of a good old family. He was always 
a Cavalier. His peculiar notions were not obtruded, and 
caused no annoyance. He did not, like a Pmitan, torment 
himself and others with scruples about everything that was 
pleasant. On the contrary, he was as keen a sportsman, and 
as jolly a boon companion, as any man who had taken the oath 
of supremacy and the declaration against transubstantiation. 
li. He met his brother squires at the cover, was in with them at 
the death, and, when the sport was over, took them home with 
Jtim to a venison pasty and to October four years in bottle. 
The oppressions which he had undergone had not been such 
as to impel him to any desperate resolution. Even when his 
Church was barbarously persecuted, his life and property were 
in little danger. The most impudent false witnesses could 
hardly venture to shock the common sense of mankind by 
accusing him of being a conspirator. The Papists whom 
^ Oates selected for attack were peers, prelates, Jesuits, Bene- 
“ dictines, a busy political agent, a lawyer in high practice. 
The Eoman Catholic country gentleman, protected by his 
obscurity, by his peaceable demeanour, and by the good will 
of those among whom he lived, carted his hay or filled his 
bag with game unmolested, while Coleman and Langhorne, 
Whitbread and Pickering, Archbishop Plmikett and Lord 
Stafford, died by the halter or the axe. An attempt was 
indeed made by a knot of villains to bring home a charge of 
^ treason to Sir Thomas Gascoigne, an aged Eoman Catholic 
baronet of Yorkshire : but twelve gentlemen of the West 
Eiding, who tnew his way of fife, could not be convinced 
that their honest old acquaintance had hired -cutthroats to 
murder the King, and, in spite of charges which did very 
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little toBGiir to tlie beucB.;, fomd a verdict of Giiiltj'. 
Sometimes, indeed, the head of an old and respectahle pro- 
vincial family might reflect with bitterness that he was ex- 
cluded, on acconnt of his religion, from places of hononr^' 
and authority which men of humbler descent and less ample 
estate were thought competent to fill: but he was little 
disposed to risk land and life in a struggle against over- 
whehning odds; and his honest English spirit would have 
shrunk with horror from means such as were contemplated 
by the Petres and Tyrconnels. Indeed he would have been 
as ready as any of his Protestant neighbours to gird on 
his sword, and to put pistols in his holsters, for the defence 
of his native land against an invasion of French or Irish^ 
Papists. Such was the general character of the men to 
whom James now looted as to his most trustworthy instru- 
ments for the conduct of county elections. He soon found 
that they were not inclined to throw away the esteem of their 
neighbours, and to endanger their heads and their estates, 
by rendering him an infamous and criminal service. Several 
of them refused to be Sheriffs. Of those who accepted the 
shrievalty many declared that they would discharge their 
duty as fairly as if they were members of the Established 
Church, and would return no candidate who had not a real 
majority.'^'' 

If the King could place little confidence even in his Eoman 
Catholic Sheriffs, still less could he rely on the Puritans. 
Since the publication of the. Declaration several months had 
elapsed, months crowded with important events, months of 
unintermitted controversy. Discussion had opened the eyes 

* About twenty years before tHs time bave refused to be Sberiifs or Deputy*^ 
a Jesuit bad noticed tbe retiring cbarac- Lieutenants.” Dec. 8. 1687. 
ter of tbe Eoman Oatbolic country gen- Bonquillo says tbe same. “ Algunos 
tlemen of England. Lanobilta Inglese, Catolicos que fueron nombrados por she- 
senon ^ legata in servigio di Corte, 6 in rifes se ban excusado,” Jan 1688. 
opera di maestrato, vive, e gode il pib He some months later assured liis court 
deir anno alia campagna, ne’ suoi palagi that tbe Catholic countiy gentlemen 
e poderij dove son liberi e padroni ; e eid would willingly ^consent to a compro- 
tanto piusolleeitamenteiCattoliei quanto mise of which tbe terms should be that 
piu utilmente, si come meno osservati tbe penal laws should be abolished and 
cola.” — L’lngbiiterra deseritta dal P. the test retained. “ Estoy informado,’* 
Daniello Eartoli. Eoma, 1667. be says, “ que los Catolicos de las pro- 

“ Many of tbe Popish Sheriffs,” John- ^pcias no lo reprueban, pues no prett^n- ^ 
stone wrote, “ bave estates, and declare diendo oficios, y siendo solo algunos do 
that whoever expects false returns from Corte los proveebosos, les parece cjue 
them will be disappointed. The Popish sn estado, quedandu soguros ellos 

gentry that live at their bouses in the y sus descend i elites eii la religion, en la 
country are mueh different from those qnietiid, y epia segurklad de sus huci- 
that'live here in town. Several of them endas.” 1688. 
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of many Bissenters : Tbut tlie acts of the government, and es- chap. 
peeially the severity with which Magdalene College had been 
treated, had done more than even the pen of Halifax to alarm 
,4nd to nnite all classes of Protestants. Most of those sec- 
taries who had been induced to express gratitude for the 
Indulgence were now ashamed of their error, and were de-^ 
sirens of mating atonement by casting in their lot with the 
great body of their eonntrymen. 

In consequence of this change in the feeling of the Honcon-- Eegnlation 
formists, the government found almost as great difficulty in 
the towns as in the counties. When the regulators began 
their wort, they had taten it for granted that every Dissenter 
^who had availeci himself of the Indulgence would be favourable 
to the King’s policy. They were therefore confident that they 
should be able to fill all the municipal offices in the tingdom 
with staunch friends. In the new charters a power had been 
reserved to the crown of dismisshig magistrates at pleasure. 

This power was now exercised without limit. It was by no 
means equally clear that James had the power of appointing 
magistrates : but, whether it belonged to him or not, he de- 
f^termined to assume it. Everywhere, from the Tweed to the 
Land’s End, Tory functionaries were ejected ; and the vacant 
places were filled with Presbyterians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists. In the new charter of the City of London the crown 
had reserved the power of displacing the Masters, Wardens, 
and Assistants of all the companies. Accordingly more than 
eight hundred citizens of the first consideration, all of them 
members of that party which had opposed the Exclusion Bill, 
were turned out of office by a single edict. In a short time 
.^appeared a supplement to this long list.'^ But scarcely had 
the new officebearers been sworn in when it was discovered 
that they were as unmanageable as their predecessors. At 
Heweastle on Tyne the regulators appointed a Roman Catholic 
Mayor and Puritan Aldermen. Ho doubt was entertained 
that the inuiiicipal body, thus remodelled, would vote an ad- 
dress promising to support the King’s measures. The address, 
however, was negatived. The Mayor went up to London in 
a fury, and told the King that the Dissenters were aU knaves 
^^and rebels, and that in the whole corporation the government 
could not reckon on more than four votes.f At Reading 

^ Privy OoiiBcil Book, Sept. 25. 1 687 ; in Brand’s History of Newcastle ; Jolin- 
Feb. 21. 168|. stone, Feb. 21, 168|. 

t Eeeords of the Corporation, quoted 
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CHAP, twenty-four Tory Aldermen were dismissed<^^^^ 

. . new Aldermen were appointed, Twenty-tliree of tliese im- 

mediately declared against tlie Indulgence, and were dismissed 
in their turn.* In the course of a few days the borongh of 
Tarmonth was governed by three different sets of magistrates, 
all equally hostile to the Conrt.f These are mere examples 
of what was passing all over the kingdom, The Dutch Am- 
bassador informed the States that in many towns the public 
fnnctionaries had, within one month, been changed twice, and 
even thrice, and yet changed in vain.J From the records of 
the Privy Council it appears that the nnmber of regnlations, 
as they were called, exceeded two hundred. § The regnlators 
indeed found that, in not a few places, the change had bee^^ 
for the worse. The discontented Tories, even while mur- 
muring against the King’s policy, had constantly expressed 
respect for his person and his office, and had disclaimed all 
thought of resistance. Very different was the language of 
some of the new members of corporations. It was said that 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth, who, to their own astonish- 
ment and that of the public, had be‘en made Aldermen, gave 
the agents of the Com-t very distinctly to understand that-v. 
blood should flow before Popery and arbitrary power were 
establishedinEngland.il 

The regulators found that little or nothing had been gained 
by what had as yet been done. Tliere was one way, and one 
way only, m which they could hope to effect their object. The 
charters of the boroughs must be resumed ; and other charters 
must be granted confining the elective franchise to very small 
constituent bodies appointed by the sovereign.^ 

But how was this plan to be carried into effect ? In a few 
of the new charters, iudeed, a right of revocation had been* 
reserved to the crown: but the rest James could get into his 
hands only by voluntary surrender on the part of corporations, 
or by judgment of a court of law. Pew corporations were 
now disposed to surrender their charters voluntarily ; and such 
judgments as would suit the purposes of the government were 
hardly to be expected even from such a slave as Wright. The 
iviits of Quo Warranto wloich had been brought a few years 
before for the pui’pose of crushing the Whig x)arty had been..^ 

Johnstone, Feb. 21. 168|. * cond EcgnIation,” ancI ‘' Third Eegiila- 

t Van Citters, Feb. ||. 1688. tion,” when a corporation had been 

i Ibid. May 1688. , remodelled more than once. 

I in the margin of the Prhy Comieil j| Johnstone, May 23. 1688. 

Booh may be observed the words “ Se- Ibid. Feb. 21. 1688- 
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eondenmed by every impartial man. Yet tliose writs liad at OHAP. 
least tlie semblance of jastice I for tliey were brought against 
aBcient municipal bodies^, and there were few ancient municir 
ml bodies in which some abuse, sufficient to afford a pretext 
for a penal proceeding, had not grown up in the course of ages. 

But the corporations now to be attacked were still in the inno- 
cence of infancy. The oldest among them had not completed 
its fifth year. It was impossible that many of them should 
have committed offences meriting disfranchisement. The 
Judges themselves were uneasy. They represented that what 
they were required to do was in direct opposition to the plain- 
est principles of law and justice : but all remonstrance was vain. 

The boroughs were commanded to surrender their ehaiders. 

^’ew complied ; and the course which the King took with those 
few did not encourage others to trust him. In several towns 
the right of voting was taken away from the commonalty, and 
given to a very small number of persons, who were required to 
.bind themselves by oath to support the candidates recom- 
mended by the government. At Tewkesbury, for example, the 
franchise was confined to thirteen persons. Yet even this dum- 
ber was too large. Hatred and fear had spread so widely 
through the community that it was scarcely possible to bring 
together in any to wn, by any process of packing, thirteen men 
on whom the Court could absolutely depend. It was rumoured 
that the majority of the new constituent body of Tewkesbury 
was animated by the same sentiment which was general 
throughout the nation, and would, when the decisive day should 
arrive, send true Protestants to Parliament. The regulators ■ 
in great wrath threatened to reduce the number of electors to 
three.* Meanwhile the great majority of the boroughs firmly 
^j'efused to give up theii- privileges. Barnstaple, Winchester, 
and Buckingham, distinguished themselves by the boldness of 
their opposition. At Oxford the motion that the city should 
resign its franchises to the Kmg was negatived by eighty 
votes to two.f The Temple and Westminster Hall were in a 
ferment with the sudden rush of business from all comers of 
the kingdom. Every lawyer in high practice -was overwhelmed 
with the briefs from corporations. Ordinary litigants coin- 
plained that their business was neglected, f It was evident that 
considerable time must elapse before judgment could be given 
ill so great a number of important cases. Tyranny could ill 

^ Johnstone, Feb, 21, 1688. { Van Cittcrs, May 1688. 

t Van Citters, March 1688, 
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brooi this delay. Nothing was omitted which could terrify 
the refractory boroughs into submission. At Buckingiiam 
some of the municipal ofdcers had spoken of Jeffreys in lan- 
guage which was not laudatory. They were prosecuted, anc| 
were given to understand that no mercy should be shown to 
them unless they would ransom themselves by surrendering 
their charter.* At Winchester still more violent measures 
were adopted. A large body of troops was marched into the 
town for the sole purpose of burdening and harassing the in- 
habitants, t The town continued resolute ; and the public 
voice loudly accused the King of imitating the worst crimes 
of his brother of France. The dragonades, it was said, had 
begun. There was indeed reason for alarm. It had occurred 
to Janies that he could not more effectually break the spiriT^ 
of an obstinate town than by quartering soldiers on the in- 
habitants. He must have known that this practice had sixty 
years before excited formidable discontents, and had been 
solemnly pronoimced illegal by the Petition of Eight, a statute • 
scarcely less venerated by Englishmen than the Great Charter. 
But he hoped to obtain from the coiuts of law a declaration 
that even the Petition of Eight could not control theprero-^^, 
gative. He actually consulted the Chief Justice of the King’s ^ 
Bench on this subject J : but the result of the consultation re- 
mained secret ; and in a very few weeks the aspect of affairs 
became such that a fear stronger than the fear of the royal 
displeasure began to impose some restraint even on the most 
servile magistrates. 

While the Lords Lieutenants were questioning the Justices 
of the Peace, while the regulators were remodelling the 
boroughs, all the public departments were subjected to a strict 
inquisition. The palace was first purified. Every batteredl 
old Cavalier, who, in return for blood and lands lost in the 
royal cause, had obtained some small place under the Keeper 
of the Wardrobe or the Master of the Harriers, was called 
upon to choose between the King and the Church. The 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise were ordered to attend 
His Majesty at the Treasury. There he demanded from them 
a promise to supx^ort his policy, and directed them to require 

a similar promise from all their subordinates. § One Custom- 

house officer notified his submission to the royal will in a way'^ ^ 


Van Citters, 1688. 
t Ibid. May 1688. 
t Ibid. May g. 1688. 


§ Van Citters, April 1688; Trea- 
sury Letter Book, IVUireli 11. 168|; Kon- 
quillo, April 
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wliicli excited botli merrime^ and compassion* “ I tave/’ 
lie said, ^^ fonrteeii reasons for obeying His Majesty’s com- 
mands, a wife and tbirteen yonng cHldren.”* Sneb reasons 
jrwere indeed cogent ; yet there were not a few instances in 
“ wbicb, even against sucb reasons, religions and patriotic 
feelings, prevailed. ■ , 

Tbere is ground to believe that tbe government at this time 
seriously meditated a blow wbicb would bave reduced many 
tbousands of families to beggary, and would bave disturbed 
tbe whole social system of every part of the country. ISFo 
wine, beer, or coffee could be sold without a license. It was 
rumoured that every person bolding such a license would 
shortly be requn-ed to enter into tbe same engagements which 
“^lad been imposed on public functionaries, or to relinquish his 
trade.t It seems certain that, if such a stex> had been taken, 
the houses of entertainment and of public resort all over the 
kingdom would have been at once shut up by hundreds. 
What effect such an interference with the comfort of all ranks 
would have produced must be left to conjecture. The resent- 
ment excited by grievances is not always propoi’tioned to their 
^ dignity ; and it is by no means improbable that the resumption 
of licenses might have done what the resumption of charters 
had failed to do.' Men of fashion would have missed the 
chocolate house in Saint James’s Street, and men of business 
the coffee pot, round which they were accustomed to smoke 
and talk politics, in Change Alley. Half the clubs would have 
been wandering in search of shelter. The traveller at night- 
fall would have foiuid the iim where he had expected to sup 
and lodge deserted. The clown would have regretted the 
hedge alehouse, where he had been acoustomed to take his 
pot on the bench before the door in summer, and at the chimney 
comer in winter. The nation might, perhaps, on such pro- 
vocation, have risen in general rebellion without waiting for 
the hel|;> of foreign allies. 

It was not to be expected that a prince who required ah the 
humblest servants of the government to su|)port his x^oliey on 
pain of dismission would continue to employ an Attorney 
Ceneral whose aversion to that policy was no secret. Sawyer 
had been suffered to retain his situation more than a year and 
a half after he had declared against the dispensing power. 
This extraordinary indulgence he owed to the extreme diffi- 
culty which the government found in supplying his place. It 

Van Citters, May 1688. f IM. May 1688. 
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CHAP, was necessary for tlie protection of tlie pecmiiary interests of 
. tlie crowTij tliat at least one of tlie two cMef law officers 
slionld be a man of ability and knowledge ; and it was by no 
means easy to induce any barrister of ability and knowledge 
to put kimself in peril by committing every day acts wliieli 
tke next; Parliament would probably treat as Mgli crimes and 
misdemeanonrs. It bad been impossible to procure a better 
Solicitor General than Powis, a man wbo indeed stuck at 
nothing, but who was incompetent to perform the ordinary 
duties of Ms post. In these circumstances it was thought 
desirable that there should be a division of labour, din At- 
torney, the value of whose professional talents was much 
diminished by his conscientious scruples, was cou|)led with a 
Solicitor whose want of scruples made some amends for liis"^ 
want of talents. When the government wished to enforce the 
law, recourse was had to Sawyer. When the government 
wished to break the law, recourse was had to Powis. This 
arrangement lasted till the King was able to obtain the ser- 
vices of an advocate at once baser than Powis and abler than 
Sawyer. 

Williams Ko barrister living had opposed the Court with more vim- 

Geneva William Williams. He had distinguished himself 

' in the late reign as a Whig and an Exclusionist. When fac- 
tion was at the height, he had been chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons. After the prorogation of the Oxford 
Parliament he had commonly been counsel for the most noisy 
demagogues who had been accused of sedition. He was 
allowed to possess both parts and learning. His chief faults 
were supposed to be rashness and paify spirit. It was not 
yet suspected that he had faults compared with which rash-- 
ness and party spirit might well pass for virtues. The go- t. 
vernment sought occasion against liim, and. easily found it. 
He had published, by order of the House of Commons, a 
narrative which Dangerfield had written. This narrative, if 
published by a private man, would undoubtedly have been a 
seditious libel. A criminal information was filed in the 
King’s Bench against Williams : he pleaded the privileges of 
Parliament in vain : he was convicted and sentenced to a fine 
• of ten thousand pounds. A large part of this sum he actually ... 
paid : for the rest he gave a bond. The Earl of Peterborough, 
who had been injuriously mentioned in Dangerfield’s narra-^ 
f ive, was encouraged, by the success of the criminal informa- 
tion, to bring a civil action, and to demand large damages. 
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Williams was driYeii to extremity. At this juncture a way CHAP, 
of escape presented itself. It was indeed a way which^ to a 
man of strong principles or high spirit, would haye been 
Jrjmore dieadfiil than beggary, imprisonment, or death. He 
might sell himself to that government of which he had been 
the enemy and the victim. He might offer to go on the 
forlorn hope in every assault on those liberties and on that 
religion for which he had imofessed an inordinate zeal. He 
might expiate his Whiggism by performing services from 
which bigoted Tories, stained with the blood of Enssell and 
Sidney, shrank in horror. The bargain was struck. The 
debt still due to the crown was remitted. Peterborough was 
induced, by royal mediation, to compromise his action, 
"lawyer was dismissed. Powis became Attorney General. 
Williams was made Solicitor, i^eceived the honour of knight- 
hood, and was soon a favourite. Though in rank he was 
only the second law oflicer of the crown, his abilities, know- 
ledge, and energy were such that he completely threw his 
superior into the shade.* 

Williams had not been long in office when he was required 
^ to bear a chief part in the most memorable state trial re- 
corded in the British annals. 

On the twenty-seventh of April 1688, the King put forth Second 
a second Declaration of Indulgence. In this paper he recited 
at length the Declaration of the preceding April. His past dulgence. 
life, he said, ought to have convinced his people that he was 
not a person who could easily be induced to depart from any 
resolution which he had formed. But, as designing men had 
attempted to persuade the world that he might be prevailed 
on to give way in this matter, he thought it necessary to pro- 
claim that his purpose was iumiutahly fixed, that he ivas 
resolved to employ those only who were prepared to concur 
in his design, and that he had, in pursuance of that resolu- 
tion, dismissed many of his disobedient seiwants from civil 
and military employments. He announced that he meant to 
hold a Parliament in hToveinber at the latest ; and he exhorted 
his subjects to choose representatives who would assist him 
in the great work which he had undertaken.t 



^ London Gazette, December 15. 1687. 
See the proceedings against Williams in 
the Collection of State Trials. “Ha 
hecho,” says Ronqiiillo, “ grande snsto 
el haber nombrudo el abogado Williams, 
que fuc el orudor y el mas urrabiudo de 
VOL. II. 


toda la easa des eomxmes cn los ultimos 
terribles parlainentos del Key difunto.” 

^:-i687. 

t London Gazette, April SO. 1688 j 
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■ ' Tliis- Declaration .at itrst prodneed little' sensation* It con- 
tained notMiig new 5 and men wondered tliat tlie Kin.g“ slioiild 
tiiink it wortli wMle to pnblisli a solemn manifesto merely - 
for tlie purpose of telling them that he had not changed his ^ 
mind."^ Perhaps James was nettled by the indifference with 
which the annonncement of his fixed resolntioii was received 
by the pnblic, and thought that his dignity and authority 
would snffer nnless he without delay did something novel 
and striking. On the fourth of May, accordingly, he made 
an Order in Council that his Declaration of the preceding 
week should be read, on two successive Sundays, at the time 
of divine service, by the officiating ministers of al the 
churches and chapels of the kingdom. In liOiidon and in 
the suburbs the reading was to take j)laee on the twentieth 
and twenty-seventh of May, in other parts of England 011 
the third and tenth of June. The Bishops were directed to 
distribute copies of the Declaration through their respective 


dioceses.t 

When it is considered that the clergy of the Established 
Church, with scarcely an exception, regarded the Indulgence 
as a violation of the laws of the realm, as a breach of the 
plighted faith of the King, and as a fatal blow levelled at 
the interest and dignity of their own profession, it will 
scarcely admit of doubt that the Order in Council was in- 
tended to be felt by them as a cruel affront. It was popularly 
believed that Petre had avowed this intention in a coarse 
metaphor borrowed from the rhetoric of the East. He would, 
he said, make them eat dirt, the vilest and most loathsome 
of all dirt. But, tyrannical and malignant as the mandate 
was, would the Anglican priesthood refuse to obey P The 
King’s temper was arbitrary and severe. The proceedings of 
the Bcelesiastical Commission were as summary as those of a 
court martial. Whoever ventured to resist might in a week 
be ejected from his parsonage, deprived of his whole income, 
pronounced incapable of holding any other spiritual j)refer- 
ment, and left to beg from door to door. If, indeed, the 
whole body offered an united opposition to the royal will, it 
was probable that even James would scarcely venture to 
punish ten thousand delinquents at once. But there was not 
time to form an extensive combination. The Order in 
Council was gazetted on the seventh of. May, - On the twen- 
tieth the Declaration was to be read in all the : pulpits of 

* Van CitterSj May 1688. 
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London and the neiglibonrhood. By no exertion was it pos- CHAP, 
sible in that age to ascertain within a fortnight the inten- 
tions of one tenth part of the parochial ministers who were 
f scattereci over the kingdom. It was not easy to collect in so 
short a time the sense even of the episcopal order. It might 
also well be apprehended that, if the clergy refused to read 
the Declaration, the Protestant' Dissenters would iiiisinter- 
pret the refusal, would despair of obtaining any toleration 
from the members of the Church of England, and would 
throw their whole weight into the scale of the Couit. 

The clergy therefore hesitated; and this hesitation may They 
well be excused : for some eminent laymen, who possessed a 
^large share of the public confidence, were disposed to recom- 
mend submission. They thought that a general opposition 
could hardly be expected, and that a partial opposition would 
be ruinous to individuals, and of little advantage to the 
Church and to the nation. Such was the opinion given at 
this time by Halifax and Hotthigham. The day drew near ; 
and still there was no concert and no formed resolution.* 

At this conjunctine the Protestant Dissenters of London Patriotism 
won for themselves a title to the lasting* gratitude of their Sf 
cotmtry. They had hitherto been reckoned by the govern- 
ment as part of its strength. A few of their most active 
and noisy preachers, corrui^ted by the favours of the Court ^ 

had got np addresses in favour of the King’s policy. Others’ 
estranged by the recollection of many cruel wrongs both fi-oux 
the Chuich of England and from the House of Stuart, had 
seen with resentftil pleasure the tyrannical prmce and the 
tyrannical hierarchy separated by a bitter enmity, and bid- 
_ ding agamst each other for the help of sects lately persecuted 
and despised. But this feeling, however natural, had been 
indulged long enough. The time had come when it was ne- 
cessary^ to make a choice ; and the Nonconformists of the 
City, with a noble spirit, arrayed themselves side by side with 
the members of the Church in defence of the fundamental 
laws of the realm. Baxter, Bates, and Howe distinguished 
themselves by theii’ efforts to bring about this coalition ; but 
the generous enthusiasm which pervaded the whole Puritan 
t ^ body made the task easy. The zeal of the flocks outran that 
of the pastors. Those Pi-esbyterian and Independent teachers 
who showed an inclination to take part with the King against 
the ecclesiastical establishment received distinct notice that, 

^ Joliiistone, May 27. 1688. 
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CHAP, unless they clianged their coiicltictj, their congregations woiild 
, neither hear them nor pay them. Alsop, who had flattered 
himself that he shonld he able to bring over a great body of 
his disciples to the royal side, fonnd himself on a sudden an^ 
object of contempt and abhorrence to those who had lately 
revered him as their spiritual guide, sank into a deep melan- 
choly, and hid himself h’om the public eye. Deputations 
waited on several of the London clergy imploring them not 
to judge of the dissenting body from the servile adulation 
which had lately filled the London Gazette, and exhorting 
them, placed as they were in the van of this great fight, to 
play the men for the liberties of England and for the faith 
delivered to' the Saints. These assurances were received with 


I joy and gratitude. Yet there was still much anxiety and 

much difference of opinion among those who had to decide , 
I whether, on Sunday the twentieth, they would or would not 

I Consulfca- obey the King’s command. The London clergy, then uni-> 

' London versally acknowledged to be the flower of their profession. 

clergy. held a meeting. Fifteen Doptors of Divinity were present. 

^ Tillotson, Dean of Canterbury, the most celebrated preachei 

of the age, came thither from a sick bed. Sherlock, Master 
of the Temple, Patrick, Dean of Peterborough and Eectoroi 
Saint Paul’s, Covent Garden, and Stillingfleet, Archdeacon 
I of London and Dean of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, attended. 

4 The general feeling of the assembly seemed to be that it was, 

i; on the whole, advisable to obey the Order in Council. The 

dispute began to wax warm, and might have produced fatal 
consequences, if it had not been brought to a close by the 
firmness and wisdom of Doctor Edward Fowler, Vicar of 
Saint Giles’s, Crij)j)legate, one of a small but remarkable 
class of divines who united that love of civil liberty which " ' 
belonged to the school of Calvin with the theology of the 
scliooi of Arminius.* Standing up, Fowler spoke thus : I 
must be plain. The question is so simple that argument can 
throw no new light on it, and can only beget heat. Lei 
every man say Yes or Ko. But I cannot consent to be bound 
by the vote of the majority. I shall be sorry to cause a breach 
of unity. But this Declaration I cannot in conscience read.” 

That very reinarkahle man, the late ings. Fowler’s hook on the Design of 
Alexander Knox, whose eloquent eonvcr- Cliristianity wjis aasailed hy John Bniiyan 
sation and elaborate letters had a great with a ferocity which nothing can justily 
inhuenee on the minds of his eontempo- hut which the birth and breeding of the 
raries, learned, I suspect, much of his honest Tinker in some degree ^ 

theological system from Fowler’s writ" 
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Tillotsoii, Patrick, Sherlock, and Stillingfleet declared that 
they were of the same mind. The majority yielded to the 
authority of a minority so respectable. A resolution by 
f which all present pledged themselves to one another not to 
read the Beclaration was then drawn up. Patrick was, the 
first who set his hand to it ; Powler was the second. The 
paper was sent roimd the City, and was speedily subscribed 
by eighty-five^ incumbents.* ■ 

Meanwhile several of the Bishops were anxiously deliberat- 
ing as to the course which they should take. On the twelfth 
of May a grave and learned company was assembled round 
the table of the Primate at Lambeth, Compton, Bishop of 
London, Turner, Bishop of Ely, White, Bishop of Peter- 
■^boroiigh, and Tenison, Eector of Saint Martin’s Parish, were 
among the guests. The Earl of Clarendon, a zealous and 
micornpromising friend of the Church, had been invited. 
Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, intruded himself on the meet- 
ing, probably as a spy. Wiiile he remained, no confidential 
couiirmnication could take place : but, after his departure, 
the great question of which all minds were full was pro- 
pounded and discussed. The general opinion was that the 
Declaration ought not to be read. Letters were forthwith 
written to several of the most respectable prelates of 
the province of Canterbury, entreating them to come up 
without delay to London, and to strengthen the hands 
of their metropolitan at this conjunctoe.t As there was 
little doubt that these leters would be opened if they passed 
through the office in Lombard Street, they were sent by 
horsemen to the nearest country post towns on the differ- 
ent roads. The Bishop of Winchester, whose loyalty had 
been so signally proved at Sedgemoor, though suffering 
from indisposition, resolved to set ont in obedience to the 
summons, but foimd himself unable to bear the motion of 
a coach. The letter addressed to William Lloyd, Bishop 
of Norwich, was, in spite of all precautions, detained by a 
postmaster ; and that prelate, inferior to none of his brethren 
in courage and in zeal for the common cause of his order, 
did not reach London in tiine.f His namesake, William 
^ Lloyd, Bishop of Saint Asaph, a pious, honest, and learned 

^ Johnstone, May 23. 1688. There | Extracts from IVnner MSS. in 
is a satirical poem on this meeting en- Howell’s State Trials ; Lifcof Prideanx; 
fciUed the Clerical Cabal. Clarendon’s Diary, May 16. 1688. 

t Clarendon’s Diary, May 22. 1688, 
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maiij but of slender judgment, and lialf cimed by Ms 
persevering endeavours to extract from tbe Book of Daniel 
and from the Eevelations some information about the Pope 
and the King of Prance, hastened to the capital and ar- ^ 
rived on the sixteenth,^ On the following day came the 
excellent Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lake, Bishop 
of Chichester, and Sir John Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, 
a baronet of an old and honourable Cornish family. 

On the eighteenth a meeting of prelates and of other 
eminent divines was held at Lambeth. Tillotson, Tenison, 
Stlllingfleet, Patrick, and Sherlock were present. Prayers 
were solemnly read before the consultation began. After 
long deliberation, a petition embodying the general sense ^ 
was written by the Archbishop with his own hand. It was ’ 
not drawn np with mnch felicity of style. Indeed, the ciun- 
brous and inelegant structure of the sentences brought on 
Sancroft some raillery, which he bore with less patience 
than he showed under mnch heavier trials. But in sub- 
stance nothing conld be more skilfully framed than this 
memorable document. All disloyalty, all intolerance, was 
earnestly disclaimed. The King was assured that the Church ,r|| 
still was, as she had ever been, faitliful to the throne. He 
was assured also that the Bishops would, in proper place 
and time, as Lords of Parliament and members of the Upper 
House of Convocation, show that they by no means wan- 
ted tenderness for the conscientious scruples of Dissen- 
ters. But Parliament had, both in the late and in the 
present reign, pronounced that the sovereign was not con- 
stitutionally competent to dispense with statutes in matters 
ecclesiastical. The Declaration was therefore illegal ; and 
the petitioners could not, in prudence, honour, or conscience, 
be parties to the solemn publishing of an illegal Declara- 
tion in the house of God, and during the time of divine 
service. 

This paper was signed by the Archbishoj) and by six of his 
suifragaiis, Lloyd of Saint Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, Wliite of Peterborough, 
and Trelawney of Bristol. The Bishop of London, being 
imder suspension, did not sign. ^ 

It was now late on Friday evening ; and on Sunday morn- 
ing the Declaration was to be , read in the churches of Lon- 
don. It was necessary to put the paper into the King^s 

Clarendon’s Diary, May 10 and 17. 16SS, 
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hands without delay. The six Bishops crossed the river to 
Whitehall. The Archbishop, who had long been forbidden 
the Oonrt, did not accompany them. Lloyd, leaving his five 
f brethren at the House of Lord Dartmouth in the vicinity of 
the palace, went to Sunderland, and begged, that minister to 
read the petition, and to ascertaia whSn the TTino- would be 
willing to receive it. Sunderland, afituid of compromising 
himself, refused to look at the paper, but went immediately 
to the royal closet. James directed that the Bishops should 
be admitted. He had heard from his tool Oartwight that 
they were disposed to obey the royal mandate, but that they 
wished for some little modifications in form, and that they 
meant to present a humble request to that effect. His Ma- 
jesty was therefore in very good humour. When they knelt 
before him, he graciously told them to rise, took the paper 
from Lloyd, and said, “ This is my Lord of Canterbury’s 
hand.” “Yes, sir, his own hand,” was the answer. James 
read the petition: he folded it up; and his eomitenance grew 
dark. “This,” he said, “is a gi-eat surprise to me. I did 
not expect this from your Church, especially from some of 
^ you. This is a standard of rebellion.” The Bishops broke 
out into passionate professions of loyalty : but the King, as 
usual, repeated the same words over and over. “ I teU you, 
this is a standard of rebellion.” “Eebellion!” cried Trelaw- 
ney, falling on Ms knees. “ For God’s sake, sir, do not say so 
hard a thing of us. Ho Trelawney can be a rebel. Eemem- 
ber that my family has fought for the crown. Eemember 
how I served Tour Majesty when Monmouth was in the 
West.” “ We put down the last rebellion,” said Lake: “we 
shall not raise another.” “We rebel!” exclaimed Turner; 
^ “we are ready to die at your Majesty’s feet.” “ Sir,” said Ken, 
in a more manly tone, “ I hoije that you wiU grant to us that 
liberty of conscience which you grant to all mankind.” Still 
James went on. “This is rebellion. This is a standard of re- 
bellion. Did ever a good Churchman question the dispensing 
power before? Have not some of you preached for it and 
written for it ? It is a standard of rebellion. I will have my 
Declaration published.” “We have two duties to perform,” 
^ answered Ken, “our duty to God, and our duty to Toiu 
Majesty. We honour you: but we fear God.” “Have I de- 
served this ?” said the King, more and more angry: “I who 
have been such a fi-iend to your Church ? I did not expect 
tins from some of you. I will be obeyed. My Declaration 
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shall be published. You are trumpeters of sedition. Wliat do 
you do here? Go to your dioceses; and see that I am obeyed. 

I will feeep, this paper.* I will not part with it. I will re- 
member you that have signed it.” God’s will be'done/l^ 
said Ken. God has given me the dispensing power/’ said the 

Kingj ^^and I will maintain it. I tell you that there are still 
seven thousand of your Church who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal.” The Bishops respectfully retired.^ That very even- 
ing the document which they had put into the hands of the 
King appeared word for word in print, was laid on the tables 
of all the coffeehouses, and was cried about the streets. 
Everywhere the people rose from their beds, and came up to 
stop the hawkers. It was said that the printer cleared a ^ 
thousand pounds in a few hours by this penny broadside. 
This is probably an exaggeration ; but it is an exaggeration 
which proves that the sale was enormous. How the petition 
got abroad is stiU a mystery, Sancroft declared that he had 
taken every precaution against publication, and that he Imew 
of no copy except that which he had himself written, and 
which James had taken out of Lloyd’s hand. The veracity 
of the Archbishop is beyond all suspicion. But it is by no 
means improbable that some of the divines who assisted in 
framing the petition may have remembered so short a com- 
position accurately, and may have sent it to the press. The 
prevailing opinion, however, was that some person about the 
King had been indiscreet or treacherous. f Scarcely less 
sensation was produced by a short letter which was written 
with great power of argument and language, printed secretly, 
and largely circulated on the same day by the post and by 
the common carriers. A copy was sent to every clergyman 
in the Idngdom. The writer did not attempt to disguise the 
danger which those who disobeyed the royal mandate would 
incur : but he set forth in a lively manner the still greater 
danger of submission. ^^If wo read the Deelaration,” said 
he, ^‘^we fall to rise no more. We fall uiipitied and despised. 
We fall amidst the curses of a nation whom our compliance 
will have ruined.’^ Some thought that this paper came from 
Holland. Others attributed it to Sherlock. But Prideaux, 
Dean of Korwich, who was a principal agent in distributing* 
it, believed it to be the work of Halifax. 

^ Sancroft’s Narrative, printed from f Burnet, i. 741. ; Eevolntion Politics; 
the Tanner MSS.; Van Citters, Biggins’s Short View. 
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Tlxe conduct of tlie prelates was rapturously extolled by chap. 
the general voice : but some murmurs were heard; it was . T™*.. 
said that such grave men, if they thought themselves bound 
rill conscience to remonstrate with the Eing, ought to have 
remonstiuted earlier*^^ ^ W it fair to leave him in the dark 
till within thii*ty-six hours of the time fixed for the reading of 
the Declaration ? Even if he wished to revoke the Order in 
Council, it was too late to do so. The inference seemed to be 
that the petition was intended, not to move the royal mind, 
but merely to inflame the discontents of the people.* These 
complaints were utterly groundless. The King had laid on 
the Bishops a command new, surprising, and embarrassing. 

/It was their duty to communicate with each other, and to 
uiscertain as far as possible the sense of the profession of 
which they were the heads before they took any step. They 
were dispersed over the whole kingdom. Some of them were 
distant from others a full week’s journey. James allowed them 
only a fortnight to inform themselves, to meet, to deliberate, 
and to decide ; aaid he surely had no right to* think himself 
aggrieved because that fortnight was drawing to a close be- 
fore he learned their decision. Nor is it true that they did 
not leave Mm time to revoke his order if he had been wise 
enough to do so. He might have called together his Council 
on Saturday morning, and before night it might have been 
known throughout London and the suburbs that he had 
yielded to the entreaties of the fathers of the Church, The 
Saturday, however, passed over without any sign of relent- 
ing on the part of the government; and the Sunday arrived, 
a day long remembered. 

In the City and Liberties of London were about a hundred The 
ixarish churches. In only four of these was the Order in 
Council obeyed. At Saint Oregory’s the Declaration was disobey 
read by a divine of the name of Martin. As soon as he 
uttered the first words, the whole congregation rose and 
witlidrew. At Saint Matthew’s, in Friday Street, a wretch 
named Timothy Hall, who had disgraced his gown by acting 
a,s broker for the Duchess of Portsmouth in the sale of par- 
dons, and who now had hopes of obtaining the vacant 
])is]iopric of Oxford, was in like manner left alone in his 
church. At Serjeant’s Inn, in Chancery Lane, the clerk pre- 
tended that he had forgotten to bring a copy; and the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, who had attended in order to 

* Lift; of James the Second, ii. 165. 
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see tut tte ioj.1 mandate was olejed was forced to OTitent 
MwitttUsexon»>. SamnelWesky.tU&lmerrfto 
and CHarles Wesley, a cnrate m London, ^ 

Oiat dav the noble answer of tbe three J ews to the Cbaldca 
“Be ttUown nnto thee, 0 King, thatwe not 

S th, geds, nor wor^P f p^re 

rotiTli 

The Westminster boys long remembered wbat toot pla _ 
iat L ™e Abbey. Sprat, Bishop of Eochester, officiated 
“ntTe- AS Lr, ih, Uganto «ad ^e Betoto. 

mmmnrs and the noise of people ^ " 

S?4ed his voice. He trembled so violently . 

n+^nn made it necessary for them to remain. ^ 

Never had the Chnrch been so dear to the nation a® 

t Sto” o'ScStSu . . 

f f =hsr 

formists he said, was that they wonld rather continue to lie 
under the penal statutes than separate their cause from tha 

^^I^ot£i^w?eI of anxiety and agitation passed away. Sun- 
dav came ao-ain. Again the churches of the capital weie ■ 
t Jonged by\undred! of thousands. The Declaration was 
read nowhere except at the very few places where it had been 
read the week before. The minister who ha,d officiated at the 
chapel in Saint James’s Palace had been tmned out of h 

ISion: a more obsequious divine appeared wi^ tlie paper 

in his hand; but his agitation was so great that he could not 
Sticulate. In truth the feeling of the whole nation had nw 
become such as none but the very best and noblest, or t 
very worst and basest, of mankind could without much d 

^^E?erthe^Eing stood aghast for a moment at the violence 
of the tempest 4ich he had raised. What step was he next 
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to take? eitker adva^nce or recede: and it was iiU" 

possible to adyance witlioiit peril, or to recede witbout 
bumiliation. At one moment be determined to pnt fortb. a 
fisecond order enjoining tbe clergy in bigb. and angry terms 
to pnblisb bis^ and menacing eyery one wbo 

sbonld be refractory witb instant suspension. Tbis order 
was drawn up and sent to the press, then recalled, then a 
second time sent to the press, then recalled a second time.* 
A different plan was suggested by some of those who were 
for rigorous ineas-ures. Tbe prelates who bad signed the 
petition might be cited before the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and depriyed of their sees. But to this course strong ob- 
jections were urged in ConnciL It had been announced that 
^be Houses would be conyobed before tbe end of tbe year. 
Tbe Lords would assmedly treat tbe sentence of depriyation 
as a iinllity, would insist tbat Sancroft and bis fellow 
petitioners should be snminoned to Parliament, and would 
refuse to aclmowledge a new Arcbbisbop of Canterbury or a 
new Bisbop of Bath and Wells. Tbus tbe session, wbieb at 
best was likely to be sufficiently stormy, would commence 
Y witb a deadly quarrel between tbe crown and tbe peers. If 
tbei'efore it were tbougbt necessary to^pmiisb tbe Bisbo|)S, 
tbe punisbnient ought to be inflicted according to the laiown 
comse of English law. Sunderland bad from the beginning 
objected, as far as he dared, to tbe Order in Council. He 
now suggested a course which, though not free from incon- 
yeiiieiices, was the most prudent and the most dignified tbat 
a series of errors bad left open to tbe goyernment. The King 
might with grace and majesty announce to the world tbat be 
was deeply hurt by tbe undutiful conduct of the Cbui'cb of 
England ; but that be could not forget all tbe services ren- 
dered by tbat Cbtircli, in trying times, to bis father, to bis 
brother, and to himself ; tbat, as a friend to tbe liberty of 
coiiscieiice, 'be was luiwilling to deal severely witb men whom 
cc>iiscience, ill informed indeed, and nnreasonably scrupulous, 
■"biiigbt have preveiited from obeying bis commands ; and 
tbat be would therefore leave the offenders to that pmiisb- 
ment wliiGli their own reflections would inflict whenever 
they should ealiiily compare their recent acts witb tbe loyal 
doctrines of wbieb they bad so loudly boasted. Not only 
Powis and Bellasyse, wbo bad always been for inoderato 
counsels, but even Dover and Arimdell, leaned towards tbis 
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proposition. Jefeeys/ on tlie other Iiand^ mam^ that 
the government would be disgraced if such transgressors as 
the seven Bishops were suffered to escape with a mere repri- 
mand. He did not, however, wish them to be cited before^' 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, in which he sate as chief or 
rather as sole Judge. For the load of public hatred under 
which he already lay was too much even for Ms shameless 
forehead and obdurate heart; and he shrank from the re- 
sponsibility wMch he would have incurred by pronouncing 
an illegal sentence on the rulers of the Church and the 
favourites of the nation. He therefore recommended a cri- 
minal information. It was accordingly resolved that the 
Archbishop and the six other petitioners should he brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench on a charge of seditions'^ 
libel. That they would he convicted it was scarcely possible to 
doubt. The Judges and their officers were tools of the Court. 
Since the old charter of the City of Jjondon had been for- 
feited, scarcely one prisoner whom the government was bent 
on bringing to punishment had been absolved by a jury. 
The refractory prelates would probably he condemned to 
ruinous lines and to long imprisonment, and would he glad 
to ransom themselves by serving, both in and out of Parlia'*^;'’ 
meiit, the designs of the Sovereign.* 

On the twenty-seventh of May it was notified to the 


Bishops that on the eighth of June they must appear before 
the King in Council. Wliy so long an interval was allowed 
we are not informed. Perhaps James hoped that some of 
the offenders, terrified by his displeasure, inight submit be- 
fore the day fixed for the reading of the Declaration in their 
dioceses, and might, in order to make their peace with him,- 
persuade their clergy to obey his order. If such was his 
hope it was signally disappointed. Sunday the third of June 
came ; and all parts of England followed the example of the 
capital. Already the Bishops of N’orwich, Gloucester, Salis- 
bury, Winchester, and Exeter had signed copies of the 
petition in token of their approbation. The Bishop of Wor- 
cester had refused to distribute the Declaration among Ms 
clergy. The Bishop of Hereford had distributed it: but it 
was generally understood that he was overwhelmed by re- 
morse and shame for having done so* Hot one parish priest 


* Barillon, 168 S ; Van Jmic ; Life of James the Second, 
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in fifty complied with the Order in GonnciL In the great CIIAP.^ 
diocese of Chester, including the county of Lancaster, only . . 

three clergymen could be preyailed on by Cartwright to obey 
Whe ^King. In the diocese of hTorwich are many hundreds of 
parishes. In only four of these was the Declaration read. 

The couidly Bishop of Eochester could not overcome the 
scruples of the minister of the ordinary of Chatham, who de- 
pended on the govemment for bread. There is still extant 
a pathetic letter which this honest priest sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, I cannot,” he wrote, “ reasonably 
expect Your Honour’s protection. God’s will be done. I must 
choose suffering leather than sin,”'^ 

On the evening of the eighth of June the seven prelates, They are 
furnished by the ablest lawyers in England with full advice, 
repaired to the j)alace, and were called into the Coimcil Privy 
chaniber. Their petition was lying on the table. The Chan- tJoimcii 
cellor took the paper up, showed it to the Archbishop, and 
said, Is this the paper which your Grace wrote, and which 
the six Bishoj)s present delivered to Hxs Majesty?” Bancroft 
looked at the paper, turned to the King, and spoke thus : Sir, 

I stand here a culprit. I "never was so before. Oiice l little ■ 
tliought that I ever should be so. Least of all could I think 
that I should be charged with any offence against my King : 
but, since I am so unhappy as to be in this situation, Your 
Majesty will not be offended if I avail myseff of my lawful 
right to decline saying anything which may criminate me.” 

'^This is mere chicanery,” said the King. hope that Your 
Grace will not do so ill a thing as to' deny your own haaid.” 

Sir,” said Lloyd, whose studies’-- had been imicli among - the . 
casuists, all divines agree that a person, situated as we are 
/ may refuse to answer such a question.” The King, as slow 
of understanding as quick of temper,, could not coniprelieml 
what the prelates meant. He persisted, and was evidently 
becoming, very angry. , Sir,” said the 'Archbishop, I am not 
bound to accuse myself, Hevertheless, if Your Majesty posi- 
tively commands me to answer,. I will do -so in the- con- 
fidence that a just and generous prince wilh not suffer what 
I say in obedience to his orders to be brought in evidence 
against me.” You must not capitulate with your Sove- 
reign,” said the Cliancellor. ^^Ho,” said the King; I will 

EimiW-, i. 7n». ; Lifo of Prideniix; V;in Cittrrs, June g. 1088; Tanner 
MStS. ; Lif ‘ and Com'snojuloiieo of Pepys. 
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CHAP, not giye any sticli command. If yon choose to deny your 
own handSj I haYe nothing more to say to yon.” 

The Bishops were repeatedly sent ont into the aiiteclianiber, 
and repeatedly called hack into the Gonncil room. At length'^ 
James positively commanded them to answer the question. 

He did not expressly engage that their conlessioii should not 
he nsed against them. Bnt they^ not nnnatnrally^ supposed 
that, after what had passed, snch an engagement was implied 
in his command. Sancroft acknowledged his handwriting; 
and his brethren followed his example. They were then in- 
terrogated ahont the meaning of some words in the petition, 
and about the letter which had been circulated with so much 
effect all over the kingdom : but their language was so 
guarded that nothing was gained by the examination. The 
Chancellor then told them that a criminal information would 
■ be exhibited against them in the Court of King’s Bench, and 
called upon them to enter into recognisances. They refused. 
They were peers of Parliament, they said. They were ad- 
vised by the best lawyers in Westminster Hall that no peer 
could be required to enter into a recognisance in a case of 
libel ; and they should not think themselves justified in re- | 
linquishing the privilege of their order. The King was so 
absurd as to thinlc himself personally affronted because they 
chose, on a legal question, to he guided by legal- advice. 

“ You believe every body,” he said, ^^rather than me.” He 
was indeed mortified and alarmed. For he had gone so far 
that, if they persisted, he had no choice left hut to send them 
to prison; and, though he by no means foresaw all the con- 
sequences of such a step, he foresaw probably enough to dis- 
Theyps turh Mm. They wero resolute. A warrant was therefore 

made out directing the Lieutenant of the Tower to keej) them ' 
Tower. in Safe custody, and a barge was manned to convey them 
down the river.* 

It was known all over London that the Bishops were be- 
fore the Council. The public anxiety was intense. A great 
multitude filled the courts of Whitehall and all the neigh- 
bouring sti’eets. Many people were in the habit of refreshing 
themselves at the close of a summer day with the cool air of 
the Thames. But on this evening the whole river was alive ^ 
with wherries. When the Seven came forth under a guard, 
the emotions of the people broke through all restraint. 
Thousands fell on their knees and prayed aloud for the men 
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wlio had, with tlie Cliristiaii conrage of Eidlej and Latimer, CHAP, 
confronted a tyiniit inflamed by all the bigotry of Mary. . . 

. Many dashed' into the stream, and, np to their waists in ooze „ . } 

water, cried to the holy fathers to bless them. All down 
the river, from Whitehall to London Bridge, the royal barge 
I passed between lines of boats, from wliich arose a shont of 
^"^God bless ;,Tonr Xordships.’^ 'The Eing, in' great alaim,;. 
gave orders that the garrison of the Tower should be 
donbled, that the Guards should be held ready for action, 
and that two companies should be detached from every regi- 
iiieiit ill the kingdom, and sent up instantly to London. But 
the force on which he relied as the means of coercing the 
people shared all the feelings of the people. The very sen- 
’'^tinels who were posted at the Traitors’ Gate reverently 
asked for a blessing from the martyrs whom they were to 
guard. Sir Edward Hales was Lieutenant of the Tower. 

He was little inclined to treat his prisoners with kindness. 

For he was an apostate from that Church for which they 
suffered; and he held several lucrative posts by virtue of that 
dispensing power against which they had protested. He 
.1,^ learned with indignation that his soldiers were drinldng the 
^ health of the Bishops. He ordered his officers to see that it 
was done no more. But the officers came back with a report 
that the thing could not be prevented, and that no other 
health was drunk in the gamson. Hor was it only by car- 
ousing that the troops showed their reverence for the fathers 
of the Church. There was such a show of devotion through- 
out the Tower that pious men thanked God for bringing 
good out of evil, and for making the persecution of His faith- 
ful servants the means of saving many souls. All day the 
^icoaches and liveries of the first nobles of England were 
seen round the prison gates. Thousands of humbler spec- 
tators constantly covered Tower Hill.* But among the 
i marks of jpublic respect and sympathy which the prelates 
received there was one which more than all the rest enraged 
and alarmed the King. He learned that a deputation of ten 
Nonconformist ministers had visited the Tower. He sent for 
, four of these persons, and himself upbraided them. They 
courageously answered that they thought it their duty to 


^ Burnet., i. 741.; Van Citters, June his wife, dated June 14., and printed 
1 % M- H)88; Luttreirs Diary, June 8.; from the Tanner MSS.; Beresby’s Me- 
Evelyn’s Diary; Letter of Dr. Halson to moirs. 
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forgot past quarrels, audio stand by tte men wlio stood by 
tlie Protestant religion.* 

Scarcely bad tbe gates of tbe Tower been closed on tbe 
prisoners when an event took place wbicb increased tbe’^^ 
public excitement. It bad been announced that tbe Queen 
did not expect to be confined till July. But, on tbe day 
after tbe Bisboj^s bad appeared before tbe Council, it was 
observed that tbe King seemed to be anxious about lier state. 

In tbe eveniiig, however, sbe sate playing cards at Wbiteball 
till near znidnigbt. Then sbe was carried in a sedan to 
Saint James’s Palace, where apartments bad been very 
hastily fitted up for her reception. Soon messengers were 
running about in all directions to simimon physicians and 
priests, Lords of tbe Council, and Ladies of the Bedchamber.^ 
In a few hours many public functionaries and women of 
rank were assembled in tbe Queen’s room. There, on tbe 
morning of Sunday, tbe tenth of June, a day long kept 
sacred by tbe too faithful adherents of a bad cause, was born 
tbe most unfortunate of princes, destined to seventy-seven 
years of exile and wandering, of vain projects, of honours 
more galling than insults, and of hopes such as make the 
heart sick. 

Tbe calamities of tbe poor child bad begun before his 
birth. Tbe nation over wbicb, according to tbe ordinary 
course of succession, be would have reigned, was fully per- 
suaded that bis mother was not really pregnant. By what- 
ever evidence tbe fact of bis birth bad been proved, a con- 
siderable number of people would probably have persisted in 
maintaining that tbe Jesuits bad practised some skilful 
sleight of band ; and the evidence, partly from accident, 
partly from gross mismanagement, was really open to some ' 
objections. Many persons of both sexes were in tbe royal 
bedchamber when the child fiirst saw tbe light ; but none of 
them enjoyed any large measure of public confidence. Of 
the Privy Councillors present, half were Eoman Catholics; 
and those who called themselves Protestants were generally 
i*egarded as traitors to their country and their God. Many 
of the women in attendance were French, Italian, and 
Portuguese. Of the English ladies some were Papists, and 
some were the wives of Papists. Some persons who were ^ 
peculiarly entitled to be present, and whose testimony would 
have satisfied all minds accessible to reason, were absent ; 

* BeresbyV Memoirs 
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and for tlieir absence the King was- held responsible* ■ The 
Princess Aline was, of all the mhabitants , of the island, the 
most deeply interested in the event. . Her sex and her ex« 
■ ^ *^erience qualified her to act as .the guardian of her sister’s 
'birthright and her own. She had conceived strong sus- 
picions, which were daily confirmed by circumstances trifling 
or imaginary. She fancied that the Queen carefully shunned 
her scrutiny, and ascribed to guilt a reserve which was per- 
^ haps the effect of delicacy.* In this temper Anne had 
determined to be present and vigilant when the critical day 
should arrive. But she had not thought it necessary to be 
at her post a month before that day, and had, in compliance, 
\^it was said, with her father’s advice, gone to drint the Bath 
^ waters. Saneroft, whose great place made it his duty to 
attend, and on wdiose probity the nation placed entire reliance, 
had a few hours before been sent to the Tower by James. 
The Hydes were the proper protectors of the rights of the 
two Princesses. The Dutch Ambassador might be regarded 
as the representative of WOliam, who, as first prince of the 
Hood and consort of the King’s eldest daughter, had a deep 
..,4^ Interest in what was passing. James never thought of suiii- 
moning any member, male or female, of the family of Hyde ; 
nor was the Dutch Ambassador invited to be present. 

Posterity has fully acquitted the King of the fraud which 
his people imputed to him. But it is impossible to acquit 
him of folly and perverseness such as explain and excuse the 
error of his contemporaries. He was perfectly aware of the 
suspicions which were abroad, t He ought to have laiowii 
that those suspicions would not be dispelled by the evidence 
jr .of members of the Church of Rome, or of persons who, 
though they might call themselves members of the Churcli 
of EiiglancI, had shown themselves ready to sacrifice the 
interests of the Cliiirch of England in order to obtain his 
favour. That he was taken by surprise is true. But he had 
Jbwelve hours to make his arrangements. He fomid no 
difficulty in crowdiiig St. James’s Palace with bigots aud 
sycophants on whose word the nation placed no reliance. It 
would htive been quite as easy to procure the attendance of 
some eiiiineiit xxu;sons whose attachment to the Princesses 
and to, the established religion was unquestionable, 

Correspondeneo between Anne and f This is clear from Clarendoif . -3 Biaiy, 
Mary, in Dulrvnnple ; Clarendon’s Biary, Oct. 31. 1688, 
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C'lJAP. At a later period^ wlien he liad paid dearly for 
. ^ . contempt of public opiuiou, it was the fashion at Saint 

Germain’s to excuse him by throwing the blame on others. 
Some Jacobites charged Anne with having purposely hep^ 
out of' the way.' ■ Nay, they were 'uot, ashamed to say that--^*' 
Saiicroft had provoked the King to send him to the Tower, 
ill order that the evidence which was to confound the 
calumnies of the maleeontents might be defective.* The 
absurdity of these imputations is pal|)able. Could Anne or 
Sancroft possibly have foreseen that the Queen’s calculations 
would turn out to be erroneous by a whole month ? Had 
those calculations been correct, Anne wonld have been back . 
from Bath, and Sancroft would have been out of the Tower^^ 
in ample time for the biith. At all events, the niaternal 
micles of the King’s daughters were neither at a distance 
nor hi a prison. The same messenger who summoned the 
whole bevy of renegades, Dover, Peterborough, Murray, 
Sunderland, and Mulgrave, could just as easily have suiii- 
moiied Clarendon. If they were Privy Coniicillors, so was 
he. His house was in Jerm}m Street, not two hundred yards 
from the chamber of the Queen. Yet he was left to learn ^ 
at St. James’s Church, from the agitation and whispers of 
the congregation, that his niece had ceased to be heiress 
presumxative of the crown. f Was it a disqualification that 
he was the near kinsman of the Princesses of Orange and 
Denmark ? Or was it a disqnalification that he was unalter- 


ably attached to the Church of England? 

The cry of the whole nation was that an imposture had 
been practised. Papists had, dming some months, been 
predicting, from the pulpit and through the press, in prose £ 
and verse, in English and : Latin, ^ that a Prince, of Wales^ 


would be given to the prayers of the Church ; and. they had 
now accomplished their own prophecy. Every witness who 
could not be corrupted or deceived had been studiously ex- 
cluded, Anne had been tricked into visiting Bath. The 
Primate had, on the very day preceding that which had been 
fixed for the viUany, been sent to prison in defiance of the 
rules of law and of the privileges of peerage. Not a single 
man or woman who had the smallest interest in' detecting 
the fraud had been suffered to be present. The Queen had 
been removed suddenly and at the dead of night to Saint 


^ Life of James the Second, ii, 159, 160. 
t Clarendon’s Diarj, June 10, 1688. 
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Jameses Palace^ because tliat buildings less coimiiocliotis for 
Iioiiest purposes tban WMteliall, bad some rooms and pas- 
sages well suited for tbe purpose of tbe Jesuits. Tbere^ 
!*«i!midst a circle of zealots wbo tbougbt notbing a crime tliat 
^liended to promote tbe interests of tbeb Cburcb, and of 
courtiers wbo tbougbt notbing a crime that tended to enricb 
and aggrandise themselves> a new born child bad been intro- 
duced^ by means of a warming pan, into tbe royal bed, and 
tben banded round in triumph, as heir of three kingdoms. 
Heated by such suspicions, suspicions unjust, it is true, but 
not altogether unnatural, men thronged more eagerly tban 
ever to pay their homage to tbe saintly victims of the tjuaiit, 
^wbo, having long foully injured his people, had now filled up 
the measure of his iniquities 'by more foully iiijuriiig his 
children/^” 

The Prmce of Orange, not himself suspecting any tiick, and 
not aware of the state of public feeling in England, ordered 
prayers to be said under his own roof for his little brother in 
law, and sent Zulestein to London with a formal message of 
congratulation. Zulestein, to his amazement, found all the 
people whom he met opened mouthed about the infamous 
fraud just committed by the Jesuits, and saw every hour 
some fresh pasquinade on the jDregnancy and the delivery. 
He soon wrote to the Hague that not one person in ten be- 
lieved the child to have been born of the Queen.f 
The demeanour of the seven prelates meanwhile strength- 
ened the interest which their situation excited. On the 
evening of the Black Friday, as it was called, on which they 
were committed, they reached their prison just at the hour 
of divine service. They instantly hastened to the chapel, 
^•'^t chanced that in the second lesson were these words : In 
all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in distresses, in stripes, in ini- 
prisonments.’’ AH zealous Churchmen were delighted by 
this coincidence, and remembered how imich comfort a similar 
coincidence had given, near forty years before, to Charles 
the First ad the time of his death. 


* Johnstone gives in a very few words 
an exec] lent suinmary of tbe case against 
the King. “ The generality of people 
dondnde all is a trick ; heeunse they say. 
the reckoning is eliangPil, the Princess 
sent away, none of the Clarendon family 
nor the Dutch Am])assador sent for. the 


suddenness of the. thing, the sermons, the 
confidence of the priests, the hurry.’' 
June 13. 1688. 

t Xtonqxxillo, .Pt-onqiiillo adds, 

that what Zulestein said of tlie state of 
puTblie opinion was strictly true. 
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On tlie evening of tlie next day, Saturday the ninth, a 
letter came from; Simdeidand ' enjoining the chaplain of the 
Tower to read the Declaration during divine service on the 
followto g morning,. As the time fixed by the Order in Council^ 
for the reading in London had long expired, this proceeding"^' 
of the government could be considered only as a personal 
insult of the meanest and most childish hind to the venerable 
prisoners. The chaplain refused to comply ; he was dismissed 
from his situation , and the chapel was shut iip.'^' 

Tlie Bishops edified all who approached them by the firm- 
ness and cheerfulness with which they endimed confinement, 


l)efore\iie by the modesty and ineetness with which they received the f 
King’s aiiplauses and blessings of the whole nation, and by the ^ 

Bench and ^ _ _ , , ° ■■ 


loyal attachment which they jirofessed for the persecutor 
who sought their destruction. They remained only a week 
ill custody. On Friday, the fifteenth of June, the first day 
of term, they were brought before the King’s Bench. An 
immense throng awaited their coming. From the landing- 
place to the Court of Bequests they passed through a lane of 
spectators who blessed and applauded them. Friends,” 
said the jirisoners as they jiassed, honour the King ; and 
remember us in yonr prayers.” These humble and pious 
ex|)ressions moved the hearers even to tears. When at 
length the procession had made its way through the crowd 
into the presence of the Judges, the Attorney General ex- 
liibited the information which he had been commanded to 
jirejiare, and moved that the defendants might be ordered to 
j>lead. The counsel on the other side objected that the 
Bishops had been xmlawfuUy committed, and were therefore 


not regularly before the Court. The question whether a peeiV 
could be reauired" to enter into recognisances on a charge oi ■;> 


could be required "to enter into recognisances on a charge oi 
libel was argued'-'a.t^ gxeat length, and decided by a majority 
of the Judges in favour of the crown. The prisoners then 
pleaded Not’ Guilty. That day fortnight, the twenty-ninth 
of Jime, was fixed for, their trial. In the meaiitiine they 
were allowed to be at large on their own recognisances. 
The crown lawyers acted prudently in' not requiring sureties. 
For Halifax had arranged that twenty-one temporal peers of 
the highest consideration should be ready to put in bail, 
three for each defendant ; and' such a manifesuafioii of the 
feeling of the nobility would, have been no slight blow to the'^ **'’ 


* Vail Citters, iTuiie -J|. 1G88; Butti'cll’a Bitay, June 18, 
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■govemmeiit.' It was also Imown tliat one of the most C.n.Ar\ 
optileiit Dissenters of tlie City liad. begged tliat lie iiiigiit 
liaYe tlie lioiionr of giving security for Ken. . 

The Bisliops were now permitted .to depart to tlieir own . 
lioines. The coiimioii people^ who- did not Hnderstand the 
nature of the legal proceedings which had taken j)lace in the 
King’s Benchj and who' saw that their favourites, had been , 
brought to Westminster Hall in -cnstody and were siiffei’ed., 
to go away in freedom, imagined that the good cause was . 
prospering. Loud acclainations were raised. The steeples 
of the churches sent forth joyous 'peals. Sprat -was' amazed 
to hear the bells of his own Abbey ringing meiTily. He 
% promptly silenced theiii ; but his interference caused much ■ 

’ angry muttering. The Bishops found it difiieiilt to escape 
from the iniportiiiiate crowd of their Avellwishers. Lloyd 
was detained in Palace Yard by admirers who struggled to 
touch his hands and to kiss the skirt of his robe, i;ill 
Clarendon, with some difficulty, rescued him and conveyed 
him home by a bypath. Cartwright, it is said, was so unwise 
as to mingle with the crowd. A person wdio saw his epis- 
^ copal habit asked and received his blessing. A bystander 
cried out, ^*^00 you Imow who blessed you?” Surely,” 

' said he who had just been honoured by the benediction, it 
was one of the Seven.” ^^ Ko,” said the other, ^^it is the 
Po|)ish Bishop of Chester.” Popish dog,” cried the en- 
raged Protestant : "^^take your blessing back again.” . 

Such was the concoiu’se, and such the agitation, that the 
Dutch Ambassador was smprised to see the- day close without 
an insurrection. ■ The King had been anxious and irritable. 

111 order that lie miglit be ready to suppress aiiy disturbance, 

^ he had passed the morning in reviewing several ba.ttalioiis of 
. infantry in Hyde Park. It is, however, by no nieai}.s certain 
that his troops would have stood by him if he had needed 
their services. Wlieii Saiicroft reached Lambeth, in tlio 
afternoon, he found the footguards, who were quartered in 
that suburb, assembled before the gate of his palace. They 
formed in two lines on liis right and left, and asked liis beiie- 
dictioii as he went through them. He with difficulty pre- 
y. vented them from lighting a bonfire in honour of his return 
to his dwelling. There were, however, many bonfires that 
evening in the City. Two Eoman Catholics, yvlio were so 
indiscreet as to beat some boys for joining in these rejoichigs. 
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were seized by tbe mobj stripped nated^ and ignoinmioiisly 
branded/^' 

Sir Edward Hales now came to demand fees from tliose, 
wbo bad lately been Ms prisoners. They refused to pay any-^, 
thing for a detention wbicb they regarded as illegal to an"" 
olEcer whose commission was^ on their principles, a nnllity. 
The Lieutenant - hinted wary intelligibly that, if they came 
into his hands again, they should be put into hea-^^- irons and 
should lie on bare stones. We are under onr King’s dis-. 
pleasure,’’ was the answer ; and most deeply do we feel it 
but a feUow subject who threatens ns does but lose Ms breath.” 

It is easy -to- imagine "with what indignation, the ,, people, /f 
excited as they were, must hare learned that a renegade from ^ >- 
the Protestant.faith,. who held a command in defiance of the 
fundamental laws- of England, had dared to menace divines 
' of venerable' age' and dignity with all the barbarities of 
Lollard’s Tower. t 

Before the day of trial the agitation had spread to the 
farthe,st corners of the island. From Scotland the Bishops 
received letters' assuring them of the sympathy of the Pres- 
byterians of that country, so long and so bitterly hostile to \ 
prelaey.f The people of Cornwall, a fierce, bold, and athletic 
race, among whom there was a stronger provincial feeling 
than in any other pai-t of the realm, were greatly moved by 
the dang'er of Trelawney, whom, they reverenced less as a 
rider of the Church than as the head of an honourable house, 
and the heir through twenty descents of ancestors who- had 
been of great note before the Kormans had set foot on English 
ground. . All ..over the country the peasants chanted a ballad 
,'of,:wMch-.the burden is' still -remembered: . .. i 

** A.Bd sliall Trelawney die, and sbaU Trelawney die ? 

Then tHrty thousand Pornisli boys will know the reason why.” 

The 'miners,' from', their , caverns-' reechoed., the ' song with a 
'variation's- . 

Then twenty thousand under ground will know the reason why .”§ 

The' rustics in many parts of the country loudly expressed ' 
a sti'angC' liojie which had never ceased to live in their hearts. 

* For the events of this day see the Diary, June 29. 

State Trials; Clarendon’s Diary; Lufc- :j; Tanner MSS. 

trelFs Diary; Van Gitters, June *§ This fact Avas communicated to nte 

Johnstone, June 18. ; Bevolution Poli- in the most obliging manner by the Ke- 
tics. verend R. S. Hawker of Morwenstow in 

t Johnstone, June 18. 1688; Evelyn’s Cornwaii. 
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nieir l¥otestaiit Duke, tlieir beloyed Monmotitli^ would siid- 
deiilj appear^ would lead them to yictory, and would tread wll;-—' 
down tke King and tlie Jesuits under his feet.* 

Tlie ministers were appalled. Even Jeffreys would gladly 
^ have retraced his steps. He charged Clarendon with friendly 
iiiessages to the Bishops^ and threw on others the blame of 
the prosecution which he had himself recommended. Sun- 
deiiand again ventured to recommend concession. The late 
auspicious birth^ he said, had given the King an excellent 
opportunity of withdrawing from a position full of danger and 
iiiconveiiieiice without incurring the reproach of timidity or 
. of caprice. On such happy occasions it had been usual for 
sovereigns to make the hearts of subjects glad by acts of cle- 
mency I and nothing could be more advantageous to the 
Prince of Wales than that he should, while still in his cradle, 
be the peacemaier between his father and the agitated nation. 

But the King'’s resolution was fixed. will go on,^^ he 
said. have been only too indulgent. Indulgence ruined 
ray fiither.’'t The artful minister found that his advice had H«easiness 
been formerly taken only because it had been shaped to suit land. ^ ~ 
the royal temper, and tbat, firom the moment at which he 
began to counsel well, he began to counsel in vain. He had 
shown some signs of slackness in the proceeding against 
Magdalene College. He had recently attempted to convince 
the King that TyrcoimeFs scheme of confiscating the pro- 
perty of the English colonists in Ireland was full of danger, 
and had, with the help of Powis and Bellasyse, so far suc- 
ceeded that the execution of the design had been postponed 
for another year. But this timidity and scrupulosity had 
excited disgust and suspicion in the royal mind.J The day 
% of retribution had arrived. Sunderland was in the same 
situation in which his rival Eochester had been some months 
before. Each of the two statesmen in tmm experienced 
the misery of clutching with an agonising grasp, power 
which was perceptibly sli23ping away. Each in turn saw his 
suggestions scornfriUy rejected. Both endured the pain of 
reading dis2)leasure and distrust in the countenance and 
demeanour of their master; yet both were by their country 
-- held resjponsible for those crimes and errors from which they 

* Johnstone, Jane 18. 1688. he vouched Godolphin as a witness of 

t Adda, 1688. what took place respecting the Irish Act^ 

j; Sanderland’s own narrative is, of of Settlement, 
course, not to ho implicitly trusted. Hut 
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had vainly endeavonred to dissuade him. While he sus- 
pected them of trying to win popularity at the expense of 
his authority and dignity, the public voice loudly accused 
them of trying to win his favour at the expense of their own 
honour and of the general weal. Yet, in spite of mortifica- 
tions and humiliations, they both clung to office with the 
gripe of drowning men. Both attempted to propitiate the 
King by affecting a willingness to be reconciled to his Church. 
But there was a point at wliich Eochester was determined to 
stop. He went to the verge of apostasy : but there he le- 
coiled : and the world, in consideration of the ffinmess with 
which he refused to take the final step, granted hun a liberal 
amnesty for all former compliances. Sunderland, less scrtu 
pnlous and less sensible of shame, resolved *<> atone tor his 
late moderation, and to recover the royal confidence, by an 
a,ct which, to a mind impressed with the importance p 

gions truth, must have appeared to be one of the most flagi- 
tious of crimes, and which even men of the ivorld regard as 
the last excess of baseness. About a week betore ^ay 
fixed for the great trial, it was publicly annoimced that he 
wa s a Papist. The King talked with delight of this triumph 
of divme m-ace. Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances 
as well as they could while the renegade protested that he 
had been long convinced of the impossibility of fcding salva- 
tion out of the commmiioii of Eome, and that his conscience 
would not let him rest till he had renounced the heresies in 
which he had been brought up. The news spread fast. At 
all the coffeehouses it was told how the prune minister of 
England, his feet bare, and a taper in his hand, had repaired 
to the royal chapel and knocked humbly for admittance ; how 
a priestly voice from within had demanded who was there ; 
how Sunderland had made answer that a poor sinner who 
had long wandered from the true Church entreated her to 
receive and to absolve him ; how the doors were .opened ; and 
how the neophyte partook of the holy mysteries.* 

This scandalous apostasy could not but heighten the inter- 
est with which the nation looked forward to the day when 
the fate of the seven brave confessors of the English Church 
was to be decided. To pack a jui-y was now the great object 
of the King. The croivn lawyers were ordered to make strict 
enquiry as to the sentiments of the persons who were regis- 
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tered ill tlie freelioldersV:^^^!^- Samuel Astry^ Clerk of 
tlie CroTOi, wkose duty it was., in cases of tMs description, to 
select tke names, was summoned to the palace, and had an 
interview with James in the presence of the^Chaiicellor.* Sir 
Samuel seems to have done his best. For, among the forty- 
eight persons V whom he nominated, were said to be several 
servants of the ICing, and several Eoman Catholics.f But as 
the coimsel for the Bishops had a right to strike off twelve, 
these persons were removed. The crown lawyers also struck 
ofi* twelve. The list was thus reduced to twenty-four. The 
first twelve who answered to their names were to try the issue. 

. On the twenty-ninth of June, Westminster Hall, Old and 
'!f Hew Palace Yard, and all the neighbouring streets to a great 
distance were thronged with peo^Dle. Such an auditory had 
never before and has never since been assembled in the Court 
of King’s Bench. Thirty-five temporal peers of the realm 
were counted in the crowd..! 

All the four Judges of the Court were on the bench. 
Wright, who presided, had been raised to his high place over 
the heads of many abler and more learned men solely on 
’ account of his unscrupulous servility. AJlibone was a Papist, 
and owed his situation to that dispensing power, the legality 
of which was now in question. Holloway had hitherto been 
a serviceable tool of the government. Even Powell, whose 
character for honesty stood high, had borne a part in some 
proceedings which it is impossible to defend. He had, m the 
great ease of Sir Edward Hales, with some hesitation, it is 
true, and after some delay, concurred with the majority of the 
.bench, and had thus brought on his character a stain which 
^ his honourable conduct on this day completely effaced. 
t The counsel were by no means fairly matched. The 
government had required from its law officers services so 
odious and disgraceful that aft the ablest jurists and advo- 
cates of the Tory party had, one after another, refused to 
comply, and had been dismissed from their enij)loyments. 
Sir Thomas Powis, the Attorney General, was scarcely of the 
third rank in his profession. Sir WiEiam Williams, the 
Solicitor General, had great abilities and dauntless courage : 
but he wanted discretion ; he loved wi’angling ; he had no 
command over his temper ; and, he was hated and despised by 
all political parties. The most conspicixous assistants of the 

^ CUai'endon’s Diary, June 21. 1688. { Johnstone, July 2. 1688. 
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CHAP. Attorney and Solicitor were Serjeant Trinder, a Eoinan 
CatlioliCj and Sir Bartholomew Shower, Eecorder of Loiidoii, 
who had some legal learning, hut whose fulsome apologies and 
endless repetitions were the jest of Westminster Hall. The 
government had wished to secure the services of Ma^yiiard ; " 
but he had plainly declared that he could not in conscience do 
what was asked of him.* 

On the other side were arrayed ahnost all the eminent 
forensic talents of the age. Sawyer and Pinch, who, at the 
time of the accession of James, had been Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, and who, during the persecution of the Whigs 
in the late reign, had served the crown with but too much 
vehemence and success, were of counsel for the defendants. ^ , 
With them were joined two persons who, since age had 
diminished the activity of Maynard, were reputed the two best 
lawyers that coidd be found in the Inns of Court ; Pember- 
ton, who had, in the time of Charles the Second, been Chief 
Jristice of the King’s Bench, who had been removed from. Ms 
high place on account of his humanity and moderation, and 
who had resumed his practice at the bar; and Pollexfen, 
who had long been at the head of the Western circuit, and 
who, though he had incuiTed much unpopularity by holding 
briefs for the crown at the Bloody Assizes, and particularly 
by appearing against Alice Lisle, was known to be at heart a 
Wiig, if not a republican. Sir Creswell Levinz was also 
there, a man of great knowledge and experience, but of sin- 
gularly timid nature. He had been removed from the bench 
some years before, because he was afraid to serve the pur- 
poses of the government. He was now afraid to appear as 



the advocate of the Bishops, and had at first refused to receive 
their retainer : but it had been intimated to him by the whole 
body of attorneys who employed him that, if he declined this 
brief, he should never have another, t 
Sir George Treby, an able and zealous Whig, who had been 
Eecorder of London under the old charter, was on the same 
side. Sir John Holt, a still more eminent Whig lawyer, was 
not retained for the defence, in consequence, it should seeiii, 
of some prejudice conceived against him by Bancroft, but wa s 
privately consulted on the case by the Bishop of London. J 


^ Jolmstone, Wy 2. 1688. related by Johiistono may perhaps ex- 

t Ibid. July 2. 1688. The editor of plain the seeniiiig injuslice. 

Levinz’s Eeports expresses great voiider | I draw this infereneo from a letter 

that, after the Eevolution, Levinz was of Compton to Saneroft, dated the 12th 
not replaced on the bench. The lacts of June. 
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Tlie jmiior comisel tlie" Bishops was a yomig Tbarrister 
named J0I121 Somers. He had no advantages of birth or for- 
tnne; nor had he yet had any opportunity of distinguishing 
himself before the eyes of the public : but his genius^ his 
industry, Ms great and various accomphshments, were well 
Imown to a small circle of friends ; and, in spite of his Whig 
opinions, his pertinent and lucid mode of arguing and the 
constant propriety of his demeanour had already secured to 
him the ear of the Court of King’s Bench. The importance 
of obtaining his services had been strongly represented to the 
Bishops by Johnstone ; and Pollexfen, it is said, had declared 
that no man in W'estmiiister Hall was so well qualified to 
treat a historical and constitutional question as Somers. 

The jury was sworn. It consisted of persons of highly 
respectable station. The foreman was Sir Boger Langley, a 
ba.ronet of old and honourable family. With him were joined 
a knight and ten esquires, several of whom are known to have 
been men of large possessions. There were some Nonconfor- 
mists in the number : for the Bishops had wisely resolved not 
to show any distrust of the Protestant Dissenters. One name 
excited considerable alarm, that of Michael Arnold. He was 
brewer to the palace ; and it was apprehended that the 
government counted on his voice. The story goes that he 
complained bitterly of the position in which he found him- 
self. WTiatever I do,” he said, I am sure to be half 
ruined. If I say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more for the 
King ; and if 1 say Guilty, I shall brew no more for anybody 
else.”* 

The trial then commenced, a trial which, even when coolly 
perused after the lapse of more than a century and a half, 
lias all the interest of a drama. The advocates contended on 
liotli sides with far more than professional keenness and ve- 
lieiiieiice^ the audience listened with as much anxiety as if 
the fate of every one of them was to be decided by the verdict ; 
and the turns of fortune were so sudden and amazing that 
the multitude repeatedly passed in a single minute from 
anxiety to exultation, and back again from exultation to still 
deex>er anxiety. 

The information charged the Bishops with having written 
or published, in the county of Middlesex, a false, malicious, 
and seditious libel. The Attorney and Solicitor first tried to 
]irove the writing. For this purpose several persons were 
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called to speak to tke liancls of tke Bisliops. But tlie wit. 
nesses Yrere so unwilling tlia>t Iiardlj a single plain answer 
could be extracted from any of tlieiii. Pemberton, Pollexfeii, 
and Levinz contended tliat there was no evidence to go to the 
jury. Two of the Judges, Holloway, and Powell, declared 
tliemselves of the same oj)inion; and the hopes of the s|)eeta- 
tors rose high. All at once the crown lawyers aiinoiuiced 
their intention to take another line. Powis, with shame and 
reluctance which he could not dissemble, put into the witness 
box Blathwayt, a Clerk-; of the, Privy Council, who: had been 
present when the King interrogated the ;Bisho|)S. Elathwa.^ 
swore that' he had heard them own. their signatures. ■ His 
testimony was decisive. ‘^‘^Wliy,’’ said Judge Holloway to V 
, the ' Attorney, ■ when you had such evidence, did you not 
produce it at .first, without all this waste, of time It soon 
appeared why the counsel for the crown had been uiiwilliiig, 
without absolute necessity, to resort to this mode of proof. 
Pemberton stox)ped Blathwayt, subjected him to a searching 
cross examination, and insisted upon having all that had 
passed between the King and the defendants fully related. 

That is a pretty thing indeed,’’ cried Williams. Do you 
think,” said Powis, ‘^'^that you are at liberty to ask our wit- 
nesses any impertinent question that comes into your heads P” 
The advocates of the Bisliox>s were not men to be so put down. 
‘MIe is sworn,” said PoUexfen, tell the truth and the 
whole truth ; and an answer we must and will have.” The 
witness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to misunderstand 
the questions, imj^lored the xmotection of the Court. But he 
was in hands from which it was not easy to escape. At 
length the Attorney again interposed. If,” he said, you ''| 
persist in asking such a question, tell us, at least, what use ’ 
you mean to make of it.” Pemberton, who, through the 
whole trial, ,did liis duty manfully and ■ ably, rex>lied without 
hesitation: ^^My Lords, I will answer l£r. Attorney. I will 
deal plainly with the Court. If the Bishops owned this paper ' 
under a promise from His Majesty ^ that their confession 
should not be used against them, I hope that no unfair ad- 
vantage will be . taken of them.” ■ '^Wou put on His Majesty 
what I dare hardly , name,” said Williams. Since you will - 
be so pressing, I demand, ' for the. King, that the question ^ 
may be recorded.” What do you mean, Mr. Solicitor?” said 
Sawyer, interposing. loiow what I mean,” said the ax)OS- 
tate : . I desire that the question may be recorded in court.” 
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^^ Eeeord wliat you wilL I aui not afraid of yoUj Mr. Soli- 
citor/^ said Pemberton. Then came a loud and fierce alter- 
catiouj which Wright could with , difficulty quiet. In other 
circniiistaiices, he wonld probably haye ordered the question 
to be recorded, and Pemberton to be committed. ■ Bnt on this 
great day the iinjust judge was overawed. He often ■ cast a 
side glance towards the thick rows of Earls and Barons: by 
whom he was watched, and before whom, in the next Parlia- 
ment, he might stand at the bar. He looked, a bystander 
said, as if all the peers present had,Jialters in their pockets."^' 
At length Blatlnvayt was forced to give a full account of what 
had passed. It appeared that the King had entered into no 
} express covenant with the Bishops. But it appeared also that 
the Bishops might not iimeasonably think that there was an 
implied engagement. Indeed, from the miwilliugness of the 
crown lawyers to j)nt the Clerk of the Council into the wit- 
ness box, and from the vehemence with which they objected 
to Pembertoii''s cross exammation, it is plain that they w^ere 
tlieio selves of this ox^inion. 

How^ever, the handwriting was now proved. Bnt a new 
* and serious objection was raised. It was not sufficient to 
'' lymre that the Bishops had written the aheged libel. It 
was necessary to prove also that they had written it in the 
county of Middlesex. And not only was it out of the power 
of the Attorney and Solicitor to x>rove this ^ hnt it was in the 
po'wev of the defendants to prove the contrary. Por it so ha|)- 
pened that Sancroft had never once left the jralace at Lambeth 
from the time when the Order in Council apj)eared till after 
the i)etition was in the King’s hands. The whole case for 
tlie xnosecution had therefore coinxdetely broken down; and 
the audience, with great glee, expected a sj)eedy acquittal. 

Tlie cixmii lawyers then changed their ground again, aban- 
doned altogether the charge of wiiting a hbel, and undertook 
to prove that the Bishops had published a libel in the county 
of Middlesex. The difficulties were great. The delivery of 
the petition to the King v^as undoubtedly, in the eye of the 
la\7, a publication. But how was this delivery to be proved? 
Ko iiersoii liad been x>resent at the audience in the royal closet 
exce})t the King and the defendants. The King could not 
■ ^ well be sworn. It was therefore only by the admissions of 
fclic defendants that the fact of publication could be estab- 
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miosii Collection. 
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lislied. Blathmyt -was again examined, but m vain, lie 

well remembered, he said, that the Bishops owned their 
hands • but he did not remember that they owned the paper 
which ’lay on the table of the Privy Coimoil to be the same 
naner wMch they had delivered to the Kmg, or that they 
lire even interrogated on that point. Several other offioia 
men who had been in attendance on the Conned were called, 
and among them Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the ^dmirahy 
hit Tne of them could remember that anything was said 
nW thl detoy. It ^as to no purpose that Wdliams put 
Slg ^stions till the counsel on the other side declared 
Sluch twisting, such wiredrawing, was never seen in a 
c^rt of iustice, and till Wright himself was forced to ^toii ^ 

that the Solicitor’s mode of X’' negative. 

The case for the crown was closed. Had the counsel loi me 
saent, aa a^qinttal was certam, fop »0- 

■.Ifslin be heard! but you do uot undeirfaud your o™ 
interests ” The other counsel for the defence made Pine 
St Xt; and begged the Chief Justice to proceed. He was 
about to do so, when a messenger came to the Solicitor ^ 
GeCal with news Hiat Lord Sunderland coidd prove the 
VI* . 4-iVm nnfl would coBie down to tlie court inmieclicitel} . 
Wright maliciously told the counsel for the defence that they 
had “only themselves to thanh.. for the turn which things 
Tind taken The countenances of the great multitude lell. 
lih^was, during some hom-s, the mosh unpopular man 
* -HiA Aoiiiitrv Wiy could he not sit still as his botteis, 

mlXig, his ambition to make a fine speech, had runied 

^'^MSiile the Lord President was brou^it in a sedaii 
chair tlnough the haU. Hot a hat moved as he passed ; and 
miy voices cried out “Popish dog.” He came mto court 
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pale and treinMing, with eyes fixed on the ground, and 
gave liis evidence in a faltering voice. He swore that the 
Bishops had informed him of their intention to present a pe- 
^ tition to the King, and that they had been admitted into the 
royal closet for that purpose. This circumstance, coupled 
with the circumstance that, after they left the closet, there 
was in the King’s hands a petition signed by- them, was such 
proof as might reasonably satisfy a jury of the fact of the 
publication. 

Publication hi Middlesex was then proved. But was the 
paper thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel ? 
Hitherto the matter in dispute had been whether a fact which 
j every body well laiew to be true could be proved according to 
« 4 technical rules of evidence ; but now the contest became one 
of deeper interest. It was necessary to enquire into the limits 
of prerogative and liberty, into the right of the King to dis- 
pense with statntes, into the light of the subject to petition 
for the redress of grievances. Durhig thi'ee hours the counsel 
for the petitioziers argued with great force in defence of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, and proved from 
the Jonrnals of the House of Commons that the Bishops had 
affirmed no more than the truth when they represented to 
' the King that the dispensing power which he claimed had 
been repeatedly declared illegal by Parliament. Somers rose 
last. He spoke little more than five minutes : hut every word 
was full of weighty matter ; and when he sate down his re- 
putation as an orator and a constitutional lawyer was estab- 
lished. He went through the expressions which were used 
in the information to describe the offence iinxmted to the 
Bishops, and showed that every word, whether adjective or 
substantive, was altogether inappropriate. The offence iin- 
' puted was a false, a malicious, a seditious libel. Palse the 
J pa|>er was not; for every fact which it set forth had been 
shown from the journals of Parliament to be true. Malicious 
the paper was not; for the defendants had not sought an oc- 
casion of strife, but had been placed by the government in 
such a situation that they must either opxDose themselves to 
the royal wiU, or violate the most sacred obligations of con- 
science and honour. Seditious the paper was not ; for it had 
- - not been scattered by the writers among the rabble, but de~ 

, ^ liverecl privately into the hands of the King alone ; and a 

libel it was not, but a decent petition such as, by the laws of 
England, nay by tlie laws of imperial Kome, by tlie laws of 
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all civilised s subject wlio tHiits liiixiself aggrieved 

may witli propriety present to the sovereign. 

The Attorney replied shortly and feebly. The Solicitor 
spoke at great length and with great acrimony, and was often 
interrupted by the clamours and hisses of the audience. He 
went so far a>s to lay it down that no subject or body of sub- 
jects, except thO' Houses of Parliament, had a right to jie- 
tition the King. The galleries were furious ; and the Chief 
Justice himself stood aghast at the efeontery of this venal 
turncoat. 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence. His 
language showed that the awe in which he stood of the go- 
vernment was tem2iered by the awe with which the audience, 
so numerous, so sidendid, and so strongly excited, had im- 
pressed him. He said that he would give no opinion on the 
question of the dispensing power ; that it was not necessary for 
liim to do so ; that he could not agree with much of the Soli- 
citor’s sjieech; that it was the right of the subject to petition; 
but that the particular petition before the Court was impro- 
perly worded, and was, in the contemplation of law, a libel. 
Allibone was of the same mind, but, in giving his opinion, 
showed siich gross ignorance of law and history as brought 
on him the contemjit of all wdio heard him. Holloway evaded 
the question of the dispensing power, but said that the petition 
seemed to him to be such as subjects who think themselves 
aggrieved are entitled to present, and therefore no libel. 
Powell took a bolder course. He avowed that, in his judgment, 
the Declaration of Indulgence was a nullity, and that the dis- 
pensing power, as lately exercised, was utterly inconsistent 
with all law. If these encroachments of prerogative were al- 
lowed, there was an end of Parliaments. The vvdiole legis- 
lative authority would be in the King. That issue, gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘^‘^I leave to God and to your consciences.”’^’ 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their ver- 
dict. The night was a night of intense anxiety. Some letters 
are extant which were despatched during that period of sus- 
pense, and which have therefore an interest of a i)eculiar Idiicl. 
^^ It is very late,” wrote the Papal Kuncio, ^"^ and the decision is 
not yet Imown. ■ The judges and the culprits have gone to 
their own homes. The jury remain together. Tomorrow wo 
shall learn the event of this great struggle.” 

* See the proceedings in the Collee- toiielies from Johnstone, and some from 
taon of State Trials. I have taken some Van Gitters. 
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Tlie solicitor for tlie Bishops sate up all night -with a body, of c 11A.1;. 

servants on the stairs leading to the: room where the jury was 

consulting. It was absolutely necessary to watch the officers 

who watched .the doors ; for those officers were supposed to:be ; ■ 
in the interest of the. crown/. and .might, if not carefully ob- . 
served, have furnished a courtly juryman with food, which 
would have .enabled Mm to starve out the other eleven. ; .Strict 
, guard was, therefore tept. Not even a candle to liglit a .pipe . 
was permitted to enter. So.nie basins of water for washing , 
were suffered to pass at about four in the morning, The jury- 
''■m raging with thirst, soon lapped up the whole. (Ireat 
f ^ • numbers of peox 3 le walked the neiglibouimig streets till dawn. 

" ‘'/Every hour a messenger came from Whitehall to know ivhat 
was passing. Voices, high in altercation, were repeatedly 
heard within the room : hut nothing certain w'as knowii.’^" . 

At first nine were for acquitting and three for convicting. 

Two of the minority soon gave way: but Arnold was obstinate. 
Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, who 
had paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and 
had taken full notes, wished to argue the question. Arnold 
% declined. He was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning 
and debating. His conscience was not satisfied; and he 
should not acquit the Bishops. “ If you come to that,^’ said 
Austin, ^ffiook at me. I am the largest and strongest of the 
twelve 5 and before I find such a petition as this a libel, here 
I will stay tin I am no bigger than a tobacco pi|>e.’^ It was 
six in the morning before Aimold yielded. It was soon known 
that the jury were agreed: hut what the verdict would be 
was stiU a secret, t 



At ten the Court again met. The crowd was greater than 
ever. The jury appeared in the box ; and there was a breathi- 
less stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke. Do you find the defendants, The 
or any of them, guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they are 
impeached, or not guilty?’’ Sir Boger Langley answered. 

Not Guilty.” As the words were uttered, Halifirx sprang 
up and waved his hat. At that signal, benches and galleries Joj of ili© 
raised , a shout.' In a moment ten thousand persons,,, who 
crowded the great haU, replied witli a still louder shout, 
which made the old oaken roof crack; and in another mo- 

^Johnstone, July 2. 1688; Letter MSS. ; EeToliition Polities, 
from Mr. Inec to the ArcliLishop, dated f Johnstone, July 2. 1688. 
at six o’clock in the morning; Tanner 
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■ Hient the iBntimerable" throii.g withoiit :Set up : a third huzza, ^ 

/ .which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which eoyered 
the. Thames .gave an answering cheer. , peal of gunpowder^ 
was heard on the water, and another, and another ; and so 
' ill a few moments, the glad tidings went flying past th^'" 
■Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of 
masts below. As the news spread, streets and squares, mar- 
ketplaces and coffeehouses, broke forth into acclamations . Yet 
were the acclamations less strange than the weeping. For 
the feelings of men had been woundup to such a point that 
at length the stern English nature, so little used to outward 
signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed aloud for ^ 
very' joy. " Meanwhile,' from the outskirts of the inultitudh;" 
horsemen were spurring off to bear along all the great roads 
intelligence of' the . victory of our Church and nation. Yet 
not even that astoimding explosion could awe the bitter and 
intrepid spirit of the Solicitor. Striving to make himself 
heard above the din, he called on the Judges to commit those 
who had violated, by clamour, the dignity of a court of justice. 
One of the rejoicing j) 0 |)ulace was seized. But the tribunal 
felt that it would be absurd to punish a single individual for 
an oftence common to hundreds of thousands, and dismissed 
him with a gentle reprimand.^' 

It was vain to think of passing at that moment to any other 
business. Indeed the roar of the multitude was such that, 
during half an hour, scarcely a word could he heard in the 
court. Williams got to bis coach amidst a tempest of hisses 
and curses. Cartwright, whose curiosity was ungovernable, 
had been guilty of the foUj and indecency of coining to West- 
minster ill order to hear the decision. He was recognised by „ 
his sacerdotal garb and by his corpulent figure, and was 
. hooted through the ha, 11. Take eare,^’ said one, ‘^^of the 

wolf in sheep’s clothing.” ■ ' ^^Make room,” cried another, 

^"^ for the man with the Pope in his belly.” t 
The acquitted jirelates took refuge in the nearest chapel 

^ State Trials ; Oklinixon, 739. ; Clar- mecle kebbende laten Ymdeii, in bet 115-/ 
endon’s Diary, June -25. 1688; John- gaan doorgaans was iiytgekreteii Yoor 
stone, July 2. ; Van Citters, ^ July ^ ; een grypeiide wolf in schau.ps kleederen ; 
Adda, Jiily^r^jT. ; Luttrell’s Diary ; Ba- en by synde een beer Ya 11 booge stature 
rillon, July en vollyvig, spotsgewyse alorame geroe- 

t Van Citters, July Tbc gravity pen was dat men voor bernplaats inoeste 
with wb jell be tells tbe story has a comic rnaken, om te laten passen, gelyck ook 
elfeet. “ Den Bissebop van Cbesfcer, wie gescbiede, om dat soo sy uytsebreeuwden 
seej de partie Yari bet bof bondt, om. te en bem in bet aansigt seyden, by den 
yolcloen aan syne gewooneniensgierigbeyt, Pans in syn buvek badde.” 
hem op dien tyt in Westminster i/aU 
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from tlie crowd wMeh imislored their blessing. Many elmrches 
were open on that morning thi-oughout the capital ; and many 
' ' .. i^rsons repafred thither. The bells of all the parishes 

I ir 7' City and liberties were ringing. The jury meanwhile 

I '!;l, could scarcely make their way out of the ha'u. They were 
forced to shake hands with hundreds. “ God bless you ! ” 
cried the people j «God jirosper your families ! you have done 
like honest goodnatui’ed gentlemen : you hare saved us all 
to-day,” As the noblemen who had attended to support the 

good cause drove off, they flung from their carriage windows 
handfuls of money, and bade the crowd drink to the health of 
the King, the Bishops, and the jury. -=«• 

■5 The Attorney went with the tidmgs to Sunderland, who 
hapj^ned to be conversing with the Nuncio. “ Never ” said 
Powis, « within man’s memory, have there been such shouts 
mid meh tears of joy as today.”t The King had that morn- 
ing visited the camp on Hoimslow Heath. Sunderland in- 
stantly sent a courier thither with the news. James was in 
Lord Peversham’s tent when the exjiress arrived. He was 
greatly disturbed, and exclaimed in Preneh, “ So much the 
1 worse for them.” He soon set out for London. While he 
was present, respect p"wented the soldiers fi-om givim>- a 
loose to their feelings ; but he had scarcely quitted the camp 
when he heard a great shouting behind him. He was sur- 
prised, and asked what that uproar meant. “ Nothin« ” was 
the answer ; “ the soldiers are glad that the Bishops m-e ac- 
quitted.” “ Do you call that nothing? ” said James. Ami 
then he repeated, “ So much the worse for them.”t 
He m ight weU be out of temper. His defeat "had been 
comjilete and most humiliating. Had the prelates escaped on 
^ account of some technical defect in the ease for the crown 
had they escaped because they liad not Avritten the petition in 
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* Liittrell ; Van Citfors, July 1688. 
“ Soo syn in tegencleel djotc^jiirys met 
de nyterste acelamatio en <ille teyelvenen 
van genegenlieyfc en daiickbaiu’lieyt in Iiet 
doo.rpasserenvan degomeente ontvangen. 
Hondc'rdcn vielcn liaar omden hals met 
alle bedeiielcelyeke wewenscli van segen 
en geliick over hare persoonen on fami- 
iien, om dat sy haar so heuseh en eer- 
lyck bnyten verwagfinge als In^t ware in 
deseri gedrageu liaddou. Veele van do 
grooieo en kleym-‘ii adel. wiorpen in het 
wtgrydenhanden onderde armen 

Inyden, omopdogesoni Inyr van den Con- 


ing, der Heereii Prelaten, en de Jiwvh te 
dnncken.” ' 

t “ Mi trovava eon Milord Simder- 
land la stessa mattina, qnando venue 
1 Avvoeato Grenerale a rendorgli confo 
del snceesso, e disse, ehe rnai pin a, ivie» 
moria d’ hnomini si e.ra sentito im an- 
phuiso, mescolato di voei e lagrime d? 
giiibilo, egn al a, qiiello cJie veniva ofrli di 
vedere m quest’ oceasione.”~..Adda;j n I v 

looo. 

i Burnet, 7 . 714.; A^on Cittern, .tiilv 
fir. 1688. ■l.liy 
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Middlesex, or because it was impossible to prove, according to 
tbe strict rnles of law, that tbej bad delivered to tbe King tbe 
paper for wHcb tliey were called in question, tlie preroga-..^,*>^ 
tive would bave suffered no shock. Happily for the country, tbe T ' 
fact of publication bad been Mly established. Tbe counsel for 
tbe defence bad therefore been forced to attack the dispensing 
power. They bad attacked it with great learnmg, eloquence, 
and boldness. Tbe advocates of tbe government bad been by 
universal acknowledgment overmatched in tbe contest. Not 
a single Judge bad ventured to declare that the Declaration 
of Indulgence was legal. One Judge bad in the strongest 
terms pronounced it illegaL The language of the whole town ^ 
was that the dispensing power bad received a fatal blow. J 
Dincb, who bad tbe day before been universally reviled, was 
now universally applauded. He bad been unwilling, it was 
said, to let the case be decided m a way which would bave 
left the great constitutional question still doubtful. He bad 
felt that a verdict which should acquit his clients, without 
condemning the Declaration of Indulgence, would be but 
half a victory. It is certain that Finch deserved neither tbe ' 
reproaches which bad been cast on him while tbe event was 
doubtful, nor tbe j>raises which he received when it had 
proved happy. It was absurd to blame him because, during 
the short delay which he occasioned, the crown lawyers unex- 
pectedly discoveipd new evidence. It was equally absurd to 
suppose that he deliberately exposed his clients to risk, in 
order to establish a general principle ; and still more absurd 
was it to praise him for what would have been a gross viola- 
tion of pi'ofessional duty. 

That joyful day was followed by a not less joyful evening. ^ 
The Bishops, and some of their most respectable friends, 
ill vain exerted themselves to prevent tumultuous demonstra- 
tions of public feeling. Never within the memory of the 
oldest, not even on that night on which it was known through 
London that the army of Scotland had declared for a free j 
Parliament, had the streets been in such a glare with bonfires. 
Eound every bonfire crowds were drinking good health to the 
Bishops and confusion to the Papists. The windows were 
lighted with rows of candles. Each row consisted of seven ; 4 
and the taper in the centre, which was taller than the rest, 
represented the Primate. . The noise' of rockets, squibs, and ^ 

firearms, was incessant. One huge pile of faggots blazed ' 

right in front of the great gate of Whitehall, Others were 
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hghted before tbe doors of Eomaji CatboKe peers. Lord 
Arundell of Wardonr wisely quieted tbe mob with a little 
money ; but at Salisbury House in the Strand, an attempt at 
resistance was made. Lord Salisbury’s servants sallied out 
and. feed : but they killed only the unfortimate beadle of the 
parish, who had come thither to put out the fire; and they 
were soon routed and driven back into the house. Hone of 
the spectacles of that night interested the common people so 
much as one with which they had, a few years before, been 
familiar, and which they now, after a long interval, enioved 
once more the burning of the Pope. This once familiar 
pageant is laiown to our generation only by descriptions and 
eiigravmgs._ A figure, by no means resembling those rude 
representations of Guy Pans which are still paraded on the 
fifth of Hovember, but made of wax with some skill and 
acorned at no small expense with robes and a tiara, ^ was 
mounted on a chair resembhng that in ivliich the Bishops of 
Lome are still on some great festivals, borne through St. 
ieter s Chui-ch to the high altar. His HoHness was generally 
accompamed by a tram of Cardinals and Jesuits. At his ear 
stood a buffoon disguised as a devil with horns and tail. Ho 
rich and zea,lous Protestant grudged his guinea on such an 
occasion, and, if rumour could be trusted, the cost of the pro- 
sof eWs not less than a thousand poimds. 
After tlie Pope liad been borne some time in state over tlie 
heads of the multitude, he was committed to the flames with 
loud acclamations. _ In the time of the popularity of Oates 
and Shaftesbury, this show was exhibited annually in Meet 
Street before the windows of the Whig Club on the anniver- 
spy of the birth of Queen Elizabeth. Such was the celebrity 
of these grotesque rites, that Barillon once risked his life in 
order to peep at them from a hiding place.* But from the 
day when the Rye House plot was discovered, till the day of 
the acquittal of the Bishops, the ceremony had been disuLd. 

, JNow^ Iiowever, several Popes made their appearance in differ- 
pt parts of London. The Huncio was much shocked ; and 
the Ring was more hurt by this insult to his Church than by 
aU the other affronts which he had received. The magistrate- 
however, could do nothing. The Sunday had dawimd, and 

» See ;i very curious narrative pub- burning a Pope in Xerfh’s Fv-m..,, 

See also tie note eVthe IXgue 

I , then .T)uke of Lr eds. llu*re is to the Tragedy of CEdinns in 8c*off 
an amusuig account ol the ceremony of tion of Drydeii. : ’ 
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the "bells of tte parish churches were ringing for early 
prayers, before the fires began to languish "and the crowd to 
disperse. A proclamation was speedily put forth against the 
rioters. Many of them, mostly young apprentices, were 
apprehended ; but the bills were thrown out at the Middlesex 
sessions. The Justices, many of whom were Eoiiian Catholics, 
expostulated with the grand jury and sent them three or four 
times bach, but to no pimpose.* 

Meanwhile the glad tidings were flying to eTery part of 
the kingdom, and were everywhere received with rapture. 
Gloucester, Bedford, and Lichfield were among the places 
which were distinguished, by peculiar zeal : but Bristol and 
Norwich, which stood nearest to London in popnlirtioii and 
wealth, approached nearest to London in enthusiasm on this 
.Joyful occasion. ■ 

The prosecution of the Bishops is an event which stands by 
itself in onr history. It was the first and the last occasion 
on which two feelings of tremendous potency, two feelings 
which have generally been opposed to each other, and 
either of which, when strongly excited,* has sufficed to 
convulse the state, were united in perfect harmony. Those 
feelings were love of the Church and love of freedom. Dining 
many generations every violent outbreak of High Church 


liberty ; every violent outbreak of zeal for liberty, with one 
exception, has been unfavourable to the authority and in- 
fluence of the prelacy and the priesthood. In 1088 the cause 
of the hierarchy was for a moment that of the popular party. 
More than nine thousand clergymen, with the Primate and 
his most respectable suffragans at their head, offered theiri- 
selves to endure bonds and the spoiling of their goods for the 
great fundamental principle of our. free constitution. The 
effect was a coalition which included the most zealous Cava- 
liers, the most zealous Eepiiblicaiis, and all the intermediate 
sections of the community. - The spirit which had supported 
Hampden in ■ the preceding generation, the spirit wliich, 
i,n the succeeding generation, supported Sa.chevereil, com- 
bined to support the Archbishop who was Haiiipden and 
Saclieverell in one. Those classes of society which are most 
deeply interested in the preservation of 


order, "which in 


* Ueresby’s Memoirs; Van Citters, of July 4.; Oldmixoii, ; Ellis Gor- 
Jiilj 1688 ; Adda, July ; Bari lion, respoudeiico. 

July LiiUreirs Diary; Newsletter . 
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feeling, witli one exception, lias been unfavourable to civil 
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troubled times are ' general] j most ready to streiigtlieii tlie 
liaiitis of govemiiieiit, and wliicli have a natural anti|)atliy to 
agitators^ foilowed^ witliont scruple, the guidance of a vener- 
^ able, mail, tlie first peer of tlie Parliament, the first minister 
f "'‘tX of the Church, a,. Tory in" politics, a, saint in manners, whom 
tjTaiiiiy had in his own despite tnrned iiito a deiiiagogiie. 

^ Many, on the other hand, who had always abhorred episcopacy, 
as a relic of Popery, and as an instrmneiit of arbitrary power, 
now ashed on bended laiees the blessing of a prelate who was 
ready to wear fetters and to lay his aged limbs on bare stones 
rather than betray the interests of the Protestant religion 
and set the prerogative above the laws. With love of tlie 
CImrcli and with love of freedom was mingled, at this great 
crisis, a third,, feeling vfhich is among the most honourable 
peculiarities of our national character.' An individual op- 
pressed by power, even when destitute of all claim to public 
respect and gratitude, generally finds strong sympathy among 
iis. Thus, in the time of our grandfathers, society was 
thrown into coiifosion by the persecution of Wilkes. We 
have ourselves seen the nation roused to madness by the 
wi'oiigs of Queen Caroline. It is jnobable, therefore, that, 
^ 4 even if no great political or religions interest had been 
staked on the event of the proceeding against the Bishops, 
England would not have seen, without strong emotions 
of pity and anger, old men of stainless virtue jmrsued by the 
vengeance of a harsh and inexorable prince who owed 
to their fidelity the crown which he wore. 

Actuated by these sentiments our ancestors arrayed them- 
selves against the government in -one huge and compact 
mass. All - ranks, all parties, all Protestant sects, made up 
j * that va.st phalanx. In the van were the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal. Then came the landed gentry and the clergy, 
both the tTiiiversities, all the Inns of Comb, merchants, shop- 
keepers, fa, liners, the porters who plied in the streets of 
the great towns, the peasants who ploughed the fields. The 
■ league against the King included the very foremost men who 
maimed his ships, the veiy sentinels who guarded his palace. 
The names of Whig and Tory wore for a moment forgotten. 
The old Exclusioriist took, the old. Abhorrer by the hand. 
Episcopalians, Presbjberians, Independents, Baptists, forgot 
^ their long feud, and remembered only their • coiiiinon Pro- 
testantisin and their common danger. Divines bred in the 
school of Laud talked loudly, not only of toleration, but of 
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eoinprelieiisioii. The Arclibisliop soon after liis acq-aittal put 
fortb a pastoral letter -wHcIi is one of the most remarkable 
compositions of that age. He bad, from Ms youth up, been 
at war with the Nonconformists, and had repeatedly assailed 
them with nnjnst and nnchristian asperity. His principal 
work was a hideons caricature of the Calvinistic theology."^' 
He had drawn up for the thirtieth of January and for the 
twenty-ninth of May forms of prayer which reflected on the 
Puritans in language so strong that the gOTernment had 
thought fit to soften it down. But now his heart was 
melted and opened. He solemnly enjoined the Bishops 
and clergy to have a Yery tender regard to their brethren the 
Protestant Dissenters, to visit them often, to enteiiain them 
hospitably, to discourse with them civilly, to persuade them, 
if it might be, to conform to the Church, but, if that were 
foiHid impossible, to join them heartily and affectioiiatejy in 
exertions for the blessed cause of the Eeformation.t 

Many pious persons in subsequent years remembered that 
time with bitter regret. They described it as a short glimpse 
of a golden age between two iron ages. Such lamentation, 
though natural, was not reasonable. The coalition of 1688 
was produced, and could be produced, only by tyranny which 
ap23roached to insanity, and by danger which threatened at 
once all the great institutions of the country. If there has 
never since been similar union, the reason is that there has 
never since been similar misgovernment. It must be remem- 
bered that, though concord is in itself better than discord, 
discord may hidicate a better state of things than is indicated 
by concord. Calamity and peril often force men to cooibine. 
Prosperity and security often encourage them to separate. 

* Tlie Fur Prsedestinatus. policy towards tlie ProtestaiitDissentcrs g 

t This docuineut will be found in the “ Omni modo ciiratiiros ut eeciesia sor- 
hrst of tiio twelve collections of papers dibiiS et corruptelis penitus exueretiir; 
relating to the affiiirs of England, printed ut sectariis reformats reditiisin eeclesiae 
at the end of 1688 and the beginning of sinum exoptati occasio ac ratio coneede« 
3 OSl). It was put forth on the 26th of retur, si qui sobrii et pii essent ; ut per* 
Jul}', not quite a month after the trial, tinacibus interim jugum leraretiir, ex* 
Idoyd of Saint Asaph about the same tinetis penitus legibus nmletatoriis.” — 
time told Heiixy Wharton that the Bi- Excerpta ex Vita H. Wharton,, 
ehops purposed to adopt an entirely new 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The acquittal of tlie Bisliops was not tlie only eye.nt wliieli 
makes tke tliirtietk of June 1688 a great epoch in history. 
On that day, while the bells of a hundred chni'ches were 
ringing, while multitudes were busied, from Hyde Park to 
Mile End, in piling faggots and dressing Popes for the re- 
joicings of the night, was despatched from London to the 
Hague an instrument scarcely less important to the liberties 
of England than the Great Charter. 

The prosecution of the Bishops, and the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, had produced a great revolution in the feelings of 
many Tories. At the very moment at which their Church 
was suifering the last excess of injury and insult, they were 
compelled to renounce the hope of peaceful deliverance. 
Hitherto they had flattered themselves that the trial to which 
their loyalty was subjected would, though severe, be tem- 
porary, and that their wrongs would shortly be redressed 
without any violation of the ordinary rule of succession. A 
very different prospect was now before them. As far as 
they could look forward they saw only misgovernment, such 
as that of the last three years, extending through ages. The 
cradle of the heir apparent of the crown was surrounded by 
Ihsuits. Deadly hatred of that Church of which he would 
one day be the head would be studiously instilled into his 
infant mind, would be the guiding principle of his life, and 
would be bequeathed by him to his posterity. This vista of 
calamities had no end. It stretched beyond the life of the 
youngest man living, beyond the eighteenth century. Hone 
: could say. how many generations of Protestant Englishmen 
fiiight have to bear oppression, such as, even when it had 
been believed to be short, had. been found ulmost;insupport-^ 
able. Was there then no remedy ? ■ One remedy there was, 
quick, sharp, and decisive, a remedy which, the :Wl%a:: had , 
been but too ready to employ, but which had always been 
rigurcled by the Tories as, in all cases,' unlawful. 
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Tlie greatest Anglican doctors of tliat age liad iiiaintained 
tliat 210 breacli ■ of law or coiiti^act, no excess of cruelty^ 
rapacity, or licentiousness, on the part of a rigiitful king, 
could justify Hs people in witlistancliiig liiin by force. 
Some of them had delighted to exhibit the doctrine of non- 
resistance in a form so exaggerated as to shock eoiniiion 
sense and humanity. They frequently and emphatically re- 
marked that Hero was at the head of the Eonian governiiieiit 
when Saint Paul inculcated the duty of obeying magistrates. 
The inference which they drew ' was that, if an English Hug 
should, without, any law but his own pleasure, persecute his 
subjects for not worshipping . idols, should fling them to the 
lions in the Tower, should wrap them, up in pitched cloth and 
set them on fire to light up Sahit ' James’s Park, and should 
go on with these massacres till whole towns and ‘shires were 
left without one inhabitant, the survivors would still be 
bound meekly to submit, and to be torn in pieces or roasted 
alive without a struggle. The arguments in favour of this 
proposition were futile indeed : but the |)lace of sound argu- 
ment was amply supplied by the omnipotent sophistry of 
interest and of passion. Many writers have exjruessed wonder 
that the liighsi)irited Cavaliers of Bngiand should have been 
jsealous for the most slavish theory that has ever been known 
among men. The truth is that this theory at first presented 
itself to the Cavalier as the very opposite of slavish. Its ten- 
dency was to make him not a slave but a freeman and a master. 
It exalted him hy exalting one whom he regarded as his pro- 
tector, as his friend, as the head of his beloved party and of 
his more beloved Church. Wlieii Eepublicans were dominant 
the Eoyalist had endured wrongs and insults which the re- 
storation of the legitimate government had enabled him to 
retaliate. Eebellion wms therefore associated in his iiiiagiiia- 
tioii with subjection and degradation, and iiionarehical autho- 
rity with liberty and ascendency, . It had never crossed his 
imagination that a time might come when a King, a Stuart, 
would persecute the most lo^ml of the clergy and gentry with 
more than the animosity of the Euinp or the Protector. That 
time had however arrived. ' It was now to be seen how the 
patience wdiich ' Churchmen ■ professed to have learned from 
the waitings of Paul would stand the test of a persecution by 
no nieaiis so severe, as .that of Hero. - The event was such as 
everybody who knew anything of human: nature would have 
predicted. Oppression speedily did what philosophy and 
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■eloquence ■would liave failed to do. The system of Filmer 
iiiight have survived the attacks of Locke ; but it never 
tecovered from the death blow given by ' James. 

That logic, .which, while it' was used to prove that Presby- 
' teriaiis and Independents' ought to bear, imprisonment and 
confiscation with uieekness, had been pronounced unanswer- 
able, seemed to be of very- little force when. the question was 
whether .Anglican Bishops should, be imprisoned, and the 
revenues of . A.iigliean colleges con6.seated. It had been often 
repeated, from the pulpits of all the Cathedi-als of the land, 
tliat the apostolical injunction to obey the civil magistrate was 
absolute and universal, and that it was imj>ious presiiiiiptioii 
^ ill man to limit a precept which had been promulgated witli- 
- '■ out any limitation in the word of God. Now, however, 
divines, whose sagacity had been shar|)ened by the imminent 
danger in which they stood of being turned out of their 
livings and prebends to make room for Papists, discovered 
flaws in the reasoning .which had formerly seemed so coii- 
viiieing. The ethical parts of Scrij^ture were not to be 
construed like Acts of Parliament, or like ■ the casuistical 
_ trea,tises of tlie schoolmen. What Christian really turned the 
left cheek to the ruffian who had smitten the right ? Wliat 
Christian really gave his cloak to the thieves who had taken 
his coat away ? Both in the Old and in the New Testament 
general rules were perpetually laid down unaccompanied by 
the exceptions. Thus there was a general command not to 
kill, unaccompanied by . any. reservation in favour of the warrior 
who kills in defence of his king and country. There was a 
general command not to swear, unaccompanied by any reser- 
vation ill. favour of the witness who swears to speak the trxith 
, ^ ■ before a judge. Yet the lawfulness of defensive war, and of 
j'oxlicisxl oaths, was disputed only by a few- obscure sectaries, 

■ and was positively affirmed in the articles of the Church of 
England. All the arguments which showed that the Quaker, 
who refused to bear arms, or to kiss the Gospels, was im- 
reasonable and perverse, might be turned against those 
who denied to subjects _ the right of resisting extreme 
tyranny by force. If it was contended that the texts which 
.prohibited homicide, and the texts which prohibited swear- 
ing, though generally expressed, must be' construed in 
|i''“ siibord'iiiation to the great commandment by which eveiy 
man is enjoined to promote, the welfare .of .his neighbo'urs,' 
ami would, when so construed, Be 'found; not "to, apply' to,' 
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: , ^ necessary to protect the dearest interests of society^ it was 

^ not easy to deny that the texts which prohibited resistance 
ought to be constmed in the same manner. If the ancient^ 
people of God had been directed sometimes to destroy hiimaii^, 
life;, and sometimes to bind themselves by oathS;, they had 
^ also been directed sometimes to resist wicked princes. If 

early fathers of the Church had occasionally used language 
which seemed to imply that they disapproved of aU resistance, 
they had also occasionally used language which seemed to 
imply that they disapproved of all war and of all oaths. In 
truth the doctrine of passive obedience, as taught at Oxford 
in the reign of Charles the Second, can be deduced from the^ 
Bible only by a mode of interpretation which would irresis- 
tibly lead us to the conclusions of Barclay and Penn. 

It was not merely by arguments drawn from the letter of 
Scripture that the Anglican theologians had, during the 
years which immediately followed the Eestoration, laboured 
to prove their favourite tenet. They had attempted to show 
that, even if revelation had been silent, reason would have 
taught wise men the folly and wickedness of all resistance to 
established government. It was universally admitted that j ' 
such resistance was, except in extreme cases, unjustifiable. 

And who would undertake to draw the line between extreme 
cases and ordinary cases? Was there any government in 
the world under which there -were not to be fomid some dis- 
contented and factious men who would say, and perhaps 
think, that their grievances constituted an extreme case? If, 
hideed, it were possible to lay down a clear and accurate rule 
which might forbid men to rebel against' Trajan, and yet 
■ leave them at liberty to -rebel against Caligula, such a rule ' 
might be highly beneficial. But no such rule had ever been, v ' 
or ever would be, framed. To say that rebellion was lawful 
under some circumstances, without accurately defining those 
circumstances, was to say that every man might rebel wlieii- 
evcT he thought fit; and a society in' which every man 
rebelled whenever he thought fit would be more miserable 
than a society governed by the most : cruel and licentious 
despot. It was therefore necessary to maintain the great 
principle of noiiresistanee. in' all its integrity. Particular m 
cases might doubtless be put in which resistance would beneSt ^ 
a coirmiiiiiitj : but it was, on the whole, better that the ^ 

people should patiently endure; a bad government than that ; 
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tliey should relieve tliemselves . by violating a law on which 
the security of all government depended. 

Such reasoning easily cominced a dominant and prosperous 
„^^.party3 but conld il bear' the scrutiny of minds strongly ex- 
cited by royal iniiistice and ingratitude. It is true that to 
trace the exact " boundary between rightful and wrongful re- 
sistance is impossible : but this impossibility arises from the 
nature of right and wrongs and is found in every part of 
ethical science. A good action is not distinguished from a 
bad action by marks so plain as those which distinguish a 
hexagon from a square. There is a frontier where virtue 
,and vice fade into each other. Who has ever heen able to 
.y define the exact boundary between conrage and rashness, 
between prudence and cowardice, between frugality and 
avarice, between liberality and prodigality P Who has ever 
been able to say how far mei^cy to offenders ought to be 
carried, and where it ceases to deserve the name of mercy 
and becomes a pernicious weakness? What casuist, what 
lawgiver, has ever heen able nicely to mark the limits of the 
right of selfdefence? All our jurists hold that a certain 
, quantity of risk to life or limb justifies a man in shooting or 
stabbing an assailant : But they have long given wp in despair 
the attempt to describe, in precise words, that quantity of 
risk. They only say that it must be, not a slight risk, but a 
risk such as would cause serious apprehension to a man of 
firm mind ; and who will undertake to say what is the pre- 
cise amount of apprehension which deserves to he called 
serious, or what is the precise texture of mind which deserves 
to he called firm ? It is doubtless to be lamented that the 
^ nature of words and the naiure of things do not adiiiit of 
i more accurate legislation : nor can it be denied that wrong 
will often be done when men are judges in their own cause, 
and |)roceed instantly to execute their own judgment. Yet 
who would, on that account, interdict all selfdefence ? The 
right which a people has to resist a bad govermnent bears a 
close analogy to the right which an individual, in the absence 
of legal protection, has to slay an assailant. In both cases 
the evil must be grave. In both cases all regular and peace- 
able modes of defence must be exhausted before the aggrieved 
party resorts to extremities. In both cases an awful respon- 
sibility is incurred. In both cases the burden of the proof 
lies on Mm who has ventured on so despei^ate an expedient : 
and, if he fails to vindicate himself, he is justly liable to the 
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severest penalties. -But in neitlier case can , we albsokiteif : 
deny tke existence of tke rigM. A man beset by assassins is ^ 
not bound to let Mmself be tortured and butcliered witlioiit 
using Ms weapons, because nobody lias ever been able, pre- % 
nisely to define tbe amount of danger wMcli justifies lioini- i : 
cide. ISTor is a society bound to endure passively all tliat 
tji’anny can inflict, because nobody bas ever been able pre- 
cisely to define the amonnt of misgovernment which justifies 
rebellion. 

But could the resistance of Englishmen to such a prince as 
Janies be properly called rebellion ? The thoroughpaced dis- 
ciples of Eihner, indeed, maintained that there was . nO; dif- 
ference whatever between the polity of our country and that^;;:: 
of Turkey, and that, if the King did not confiscate the con- 
tents of all the tills in Lombard Street, and send mutes with 
bowstrings to Sancroft and Halifax, this was only because 
His Majesty was too gracious to use the whole power which 
he derived from heaven. But the great body of Tories, 
though, in the heat of conflict, they might occasionally use' 
language which seemed to indicate that they approved of 
these extravagant doctrines, heartily abhorred despotism, f - 
The English government was, in their view, a limited < 
monarchy. Tet how can a monarchy be said to be limited, if 
force is never to be employed, even in the last resort, for the 
purpose of maintaining the limitations ? Li Muscovy, where 
the sovereign was, by the constitution of the state, absolute, 
it might perhaps be, with some colour of truth, contended 
. that, whatever excesses he might commit, he was stiU en- 
titled to demand, on Christian principles, the obedience of - ■ 
his subjects. But here jnince and people were alike bouii*;! 
by the laws. It was therefore James who incurred the woo | 
denounced against those who insult the powers that be. Tt '/ 
was James who was resisting the ordinance of God, who wa.s 
mutinying against that legitiiiiate authority to which lie 
ought to have been subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake, and who was, in the true sense of the words 
of Jems, withholding fi’om .Gsesar the things , which were 
Gmsar’s. 

Moved by such considerations as these, the ablest' and most 
enlightened Toiies began to admit that they had overstrained ^ 
the doctrine of passive obedience. The difference between 
these men and the- Wliigs as, to the reciprocal obligations of 
kings and subjects wo';S 'now no longer a ditferenee of priii- 
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ciple. Tliere still remained^' it is trae^ many historical coii- 
troTersies hetween tlie party wHch. had always maintained 
the lawfulness of ' resistance and the new concerts. The 
^ niemory. of,, the, blessed Martyr^ was. still as much revered as 
ever by those old Cavaliers who were ready to take arms 
against his degenerate son. ,,, 'They., still spoke with abhorrence 
of the Long ■ Parliament, of the Eye 'House plot, and of the 
Western insiirreetion, , But, whatever they might think about 
the past, the view which they took of the present was alto- 
gether "^Yhiggish; for they now held that extreme oppression 
might justify resistance, and they held that the oppression 
which the nation suffered was extreme."^ 

^ ' It must not, however, be supposed that all the Tories re- 

iioniiced, even at that eoiijunctui’e, a tenet which they had 
from childhood been taught to regard as an essential part of 
Christianity, which they' had professed during many years 
with ostentations vehemence, and which they had attempted 
to propagate by persecution. Many were - kept steady to their 
old creed by conscience, and many by shame. But the 
greater part, even of those who still continued to proiioniice 
al resistance to the sovereign unlawful, were disposed, in the 
event of a civil conflict, to remain neutral. hTo provocation 
should drive them to rebel : but, if rebellion broke forth, it 
did not appear that they were bound to fight for James the 
Second as they would have fought for Charles the Fhst. The 
Christians of Eome had been forbidden by Saint Paul to 
resist the government of Hero : but there was no i*eason to 
believe that the Apostle, if he had been alive when the 
Legions and the Senate rose up against that wicked Eni- 
^ peror, would have commanded the brethren to fly to arms in 
support of tyranny. The duty of the j)ersecuted Church was 
clear: she must suffer patiently, and commit her cause to 
Grod, But, if God, whose providence perpetually educes good 
out of evil, should be pleased, as oftentimes He had been 
pleased, to redress her wrongs by the instrumentality of men 
whose angry passions her lessons had not been able to tame, 
she' might gratefully accept from Him a deliverance which 
her principles did not permit her to achieve for herself. 
Most of those Tories, therefore, who still sincerely disclaimed 

^ opinion of a Dialogue between Two Erieiids, wHereiii 

section of the Tory party is well illiis- tbe Churcb of England is vindicated in 
trated by a little tract piil)lislied at the joining with the Prince of Orange/’ 
beginning of 1680^ and entitled “ A 
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all 'tlioiiglit. of attacking tlie goveminenty were yet' ^ 

'means' inclined to defend it, and perhaps^ wHle glorying in 
tteir own scruples, secretly rejoiced tliat eyerybody was not 
so scrapnloiis as tbemselves. - 

Tbe Wliigs saw tbat tbeir time was come, , Wlietlier tbey 
sbonld draw tlie sword against tbe government bad, during 
six or seven years, been, in tbeir view, merely a question of 
prudence; and prudence itself now urged them to take a bold 
course. 

In May, before tbe birtb. of tlie Prince of W ales, and wliile 
it was still uncertain wbetber tbe. Declaration would or would, 
not be read in tlie eliurches, .Edward .EusseH liad\ repaired to : 
the, Hague. He had strongly represented to the Prince; ofS^ 
Orange the state of the pnblic mind, and had advised His 
Highness to appear in England at the head of a strong body 
of troops, and to call the people to arms. 

William had seen, at a glance, the whole importance of 
the crisis. How or never,” he exclaimed in Latin to Van 
Dykvelt.* To Russell he held more guarded language, ad- 
mitted that the distempers of the state were such as required 
an extraordinary remedy, hut sjpoke with earnestness of the 
chance of failure, and of the calamities which failure might 
bring on Britain and on Europe. He knew well that many 
who talked in high language about sacrificing their lives and 
fortunes for their country would hesitate when the prospect 
of another Bloody Circuit was brought close to them. He 
wanted therefore to have, not vague professions of good will, 
hut distinct invitations and promises of support subscribed 
by powerful and eminent men. Russell remarked that it 
would he dangerous to entrust the design to a great number 
of persons. William assented, and said that a few signatures ^ 
would he sufficient, if they were the signatures of statesmen 

who represented great interests. t 

With this answer Russell returned to London, where he 
found the excitement greatly increased and daily increasing. 
The imprisonment of the Bishops and the delivery of the 
Queen made his task easier than he could have anticipated. 

He lost no time in collecting the voices of the chiefs of the | 
opposition. His principal coadjutGr in .this work was Heiirj 
Sidney, brother of Algernon. It is remarkable that both I 
Edward Russell and Henry Sidney had been in the household 

^ “ Ant ntine, ant nunquam.”— Witsen MS. quoted by Wa^eiiaar, book Ix. 

t Burnet, i 763. f 
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of James^ tliat botli liad^ l>artlj on imblic and i)artly on pri- 
vate groimdSj becoine Ms enemies, and tliat botli bad to 
avenge tbe blood of near kinsmen wbo bad, in tbe same year, 
fallen victims to bis implacable severity. Here tbe resem- 
blance ends. Bussell, witb considerable abilities, was proud, 
acrimonious, restless, and violent. Sidney, witb a sweefe 
temper and winning iimimers, seemed to be deficient in 
capacity and knowledge,, and to be sunk in Toliij>tnonsness" 
and indolence. His face and form were eminently handsome. 

In bis youth lie had been tbe terror of husbands; ard even 
now, at near fifty, be was tbe favourite of women and tbe 
envy of yomiger men. He bad formerly resided at tbe Hague ' • 

' in a public character, and bad then succeeded in obtaming a 
large share of William's coiifideiice. Many wondered at 
this : for it seemed that between tbe most austere of states- 
men and the most dissolute of idlers there could be nothing 
in common. Swift, many years later, could not be convmced 
that one whom be bad known only as an illiterate and 
frivolous old rake could really have played a great part in a 
great revolution. Yet a less acute observer than Swift might 
have been aware that there is a certain tact, resembling an 
instinct, which is often wanting to great orators and pliiloso- 
pbers, and which is often found in persons wbo, if judged by 
their conversation or by their %vritings, would be pronounced 
simpletons. Indeed, when a man possesses this tact, it is in 
some sense an advantage to him that be is destitute of those 
more showy talents which would make him an object of ad- 
miration, of envy, and of fear. Sidney was a remarkable 
instance of this truth. Incapable, ignorant, and dissipated 
m be seemed to be, be understood, or rather felt, witb whom 
it was necessary to be reserved, and with whom be might 
safely venture to be communicative. The consequence was, 
that be did what Mordauiit, witb all bis vivacity and inven- 
tion, or Burnet, witb all Ms multifaifious knowledge and 
fluent elocution, never could have done.'^^" 

With tbe old Whigs there could be no difficulty. In their 
opinion there Imd been scarcely a moment, during many 
years, at wliicb the public wrongs would not have justified 
resistance. ■ Devonshire, wbo might be I'egarded as their Bevon-' 
chief, bad private as well as public wrongs to revenge. He . 

^ Sidney’s Diary nud Corresi:>ondeiiee, edited by Mr. Blenco-we; Macka/s Me- 
moirs witb Swift’s note ; Burnet, i. 763. 
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went into the scheme with his whole heart, and answered for 

opened the design to Shrewsbury. Sidney sounded 

■ Halifax. Shrewsbury took bis part with a courage^ and deci- 
sion which, at a later period, seemed to be wantmg to his 
character. He at once agreed to set his estate, his honours, 
and his life, on the stake. But Halifax received the^ first 
hint of the project iu a way which showed that it would be 
useless, and perhaps hazardous, to be expMt. _ He was in- 
deed not the man for such an enterprise. _ His inteUect was 
inexhaustibly fertile of distinctions and objections, his temper 

■ calm and unadventurous. He was ready to oppose the Court 
to the utmost in the House of Lords and by means of anony- 
mous writings : but he was little disposed to exchange his 
lordly repose for the insecure and agitated life of a con- 
spirator, to be in the power of accomplices, to live m constant 
dread of warrants and King’s messengers, nay, perhaps, to 
end his days on a scaffold, or to live on alms in some back 
street of the Hague. He therefore let fall some words y“ch 
plainly indicated that he did not wish to be privy to the in- 
tentions of his more daring and impetuous friends, bidney ^ 
understood him and said no more.t 

The next application was made to Danby,^ and had iar 
better success. Indeed, for his bold and active 
dano-er and the excitement, which were insupportable to the 
more delicately organised mind of Halifax, had a strong 
fascination. The different characters of the two statesmen 
were legible in their faces. The brow, the eye, and the 
mouth of Halifax indicated a powerful intellect and an ex- 
quisite sense of the ludicrous; but the expression was that ^ 
of a sceptic, of a voluptuary, of a man not likely to venture 
his all on a single hazard, or to be a martyr in any cause. 1 
To those who are acquaiuted with his countenance it will 
not seem wonderful that the writer in whom he most 
delighted was Montaigne.f Banby was a skeleton ; and his 
meagre and wrinkled, though handsome and noble, face 
strongly e 3 p)ressed both the keenness of his parts, and the 
restlessness of his ambition. Aheady he had once risen 


♦ Burnet, !. 764.; Letter in cipher to 
William, dated June 18. 1688, in Dal- 
rymplo. 

t Ejid. , , 

I As to Montaigne, see Halifax .s 


Letter to Cotton. I am not sure that ^ 
the head of Halifax in AVestminstcv 
Abbey does not give a more lively notion 
of him than any painting or engraving 
that I have seen. 
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from olbsciirity to tlie heigiit of power. He liad tlieii fallen CHAP, 
headlong from liis elevation. His life had been in danger. . 

He had passed years in a prison. He was now free: but 
this did' not content him; he wished to be again great. 
Attached as he was to the Anglican Churchy hostile as he’ 
was to the French ascendency, he could not hope to be 
great in a court swarming with Jesuits and obsequious to the 
House of Bourbon. But, if he bore a chief part in a revolu- 
tion which' should confound all the schemes of the Papists, 
which ;Should put an end to the long vassalage of Eng- 
land, and which should transfer the regal power to an 
illustrious pair whom he had united, he might emerge from 
^ his eclipse with new sj^leiidour. The Whigs, whose animo- 
sity had nine years before driven him from office, would, on 
his auspicious reappearance, join their acclamations to the 
acclamations of his old friends the Cavaliers. Already there 
had been a complete reconciliation between him and one of 
the most distinguished of those who had formerly been 
managers of his impeachment, the Earl of Devonshire. The 
two noblemen had met at a village in the Peak, and had 
exchanged assurances of good will. Devonshire had frankly 
owned that the Wliigs had been guilty of a great injustice, 
and had declared that they were now convinced of their 
error. Danby, on his side, had also recantations to make. 

He had once held, or pretended to hold, the doctrine of 
passive obedience in the largest sense. Under his adminis- 
tration, and with his ^sanction, a law had been proposed 
which, if it had been passed, would have excluded from Par- 
liament and office all who refused to declare on oath that 
they thought resistaaice in every case unlawfriL But his 
vigorous understanding, now thoroughly awakened by anxiety 
for the public interests and for his own, was no longer to be 
duped, if indeed it ever had been duped, by such childish 
fallacies. He at once gawe in his own adliesioii to the con- 
spiracy. He then exerted himself to obtain the concurrence Bistop 
of Compton, the suspended Bishop of London, and succeeded 
without difficulty. Ho prelate had been so insolently and 
unjustly treated by the government as Compton ; nor had 
any prelate so much to expect from a revolution: for he 
liad directed the education of the Princess of Orange, and 
was supposed to possess a large shax’e of her confidence. He 
had, like his brethren, strongly mamtained, as long , as^ he 
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CHAP, was not oppressed, that it was a crime to resist oppression ; 
ix. but, since he had stood before the High Commission, a new 

light had broken in upon his mind.* , ,, 

Hotting- Both Danby and Compton were desirous to secure the 
assistance of Nottingham. The whole plan was opened to 
him ; and he approved of it. But in a few days he began to 
be unquiet. His mind was not sufaciently powerful to eman- 
cipate itself from the prejudices of education.^ He went 
about from divine to divine proposing m general temis hypo- 
thetical cases of tyranny, and inquiring whether in sucn 
cases resistance would be lawful. The answers which he ob- ' 
tained increased his distress. He at len^h told his accom- 
plices that he could go no farther with them. ^^7 
thought him capable of betraying them, they might stab him; 
and he should hardly blame them ; for, by drawmg back after 
going so far, he had given them a kind of right over his Me. 
They had, however, he assured them, nothing to fear from 
him : he would keep their secret : he could not help wishing 

them success ; but his conscience would not suffer him to 

take an active part in a rebellion. They heard his confession 
with suspicion and disdain. Sidney, whose notions of a con- 
scientious scruple were extremely vague, uiformed the Piince 
that Nottingham had taken fright. It is due to Nottingham, 
however, to say that the general tenor of his life justifies 
us in believing his conduct on this occasion to have been 
perfectly honest, though most unwise and irresolute. t 
Iumlev The agents of the Prince had more complete success with 
Lord Lumley, who knew himself to be, in spite of the 
eminent service which he had performed at the time of the 
Western insurrection, abhorred at Whitehall, not only as a 
heretic but as a renegade, and who was therefore more eager 
than most of those who had been bom Protestants to take 


InYitation 
to William 
des- 
patch eel. 


arms in defence of Protestantism, t ^ ^ 

During June the meetings of those who were m the 
secret were frequent. At length, on the last day of the 
month, the day on which the Bishops were pronotmeed not 
cuilty, the decisive step was taken. A formal invitation, 
toanscribed by Sidney, but drawn up by some person better 
skilled tha.-n Sidney in the art of composition, was despatched 


* See DjinWs Introdnotion to tlie of Orange, Jme 30. 1688, m Da^^ple. 
papera which heVliAed in 1710; Bur- f >■ 763.; Lumley to Wilham, 

not, i. 764. May 31. 1688, m Palrymple. 

t Biirnk, i. 764. ; Sidney to the Prince 
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to the Hague. In this paper William was assured that 
nineteen twentieths of the English people were desirous of a 
change^ and would willingiy join to effect it, if only they 
could obtain the help of such a force from abroad as might 
secure those who should rise in arms from the danger of 
being dispersed and slaughtered before they could form 
themselves into anything like military order. If His High- 
ness would appear in the island at the head of some troops, 
tens of thousands would hasten to his standard. He would 
soon find himself at the head of a force greatly superior to 
the whole regular army of England. Hor could that army 
be implicitly depended on by the government. The officers 
were discontented; and the common soldiers shared that 
aversion to Po];>ery which was general in the class from 
which they were taken. In the navy Protestant feeling was 
still stronger. It was important to take some decisive step 
while things were in thip state. The enterprise would be far 
more arduous if it were deferred till the King, by remodellmg 
boroughs and regiments, had procured a Parliament and an 
army on which he could rely. The conspirators, therefore, 
implored the Prince to come among them with as little delay 
as possible. They pledged their honour that they would 
join him ; and they imdertook to secure the cooperation of as 
large a number of persons as could safely be trusted with 
so momentous and perilous a secret. On one point they 
thought it their duty to remonstrate with His Higlmess. 
He had not taken advantage of the opinion which the 
great body of the English people had formed touching the 
late birth. He had, on the contrary, sent congratulations 
to Whitehall, and had thus seemed to acknowledge that the 
child who was called Prince of Wales was rightful heir of 
the throne. This was a grave error, and had damped the 
zeal of many. Hot one person in a thousand doubted that 
the boy was supposititious ; and the Prince would be want- 
ing to liis own iiiterests if the suspicious circumstances which 
had attended the Queen’s confinement were not put promi- 
nently forward among his reasons for taking arms.* 

This paper was signed in cipher by the seven chiefs of the 
conspiracy, Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, Lumley, Comp- 
ton, Eussell, and Sidney. Herbert undertook to be their 
messenger. His errand was one of no ordinary ]3eriL He 
assumed the garb of a common sailor, and in this disguise 

^ Seo tlic invitation at lengtli in Diilrymplc, 
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CHAJ?. reacted tte Dutch coast in safety/ on the Friday after the 
trial of the Bishops. He instantly hastened to the Prince. 
Bentinck and Tan Dykvelt were summoned^ and several 
' days were passed in deliberation. The first result of this 
■ deliberation was that the prayer for the Prince of Wales 
ceased to be read in the Princess’s chapel* 

Conduct of From Ms wife William had no opposition to apprehend. 

Her understanding had been completely subjugated by his ; 
and, what is more extraordinary, he had won her entire 
affection. He was to her in the place of the parents whom 
she had lost by death and by estrangement, of the children 
who had been denied to her prayers, and of the country from 
which she was banished. His empire over her heaid was 
divided only with her God. To her father she had probably 
never been attached : sbe had quitted him young ; many 
years had elapsed since she had seen him 5 and no part of his 
conduct to her, since her marriage, had indicated tenderness 
on his part, or had been calculated to call forth tenderness 
on hers. He had done all in his power to disturb her do- 
mestic happiness, and had established a system of spying, 
eavesdropping, and talebearing under her roof. He had a 
far greater revenue than any of his jmedecessors had ever 
possessed, and allowed to her younger sister thirty or forty 
thousand pounds a yearfj but the heiress presumptive of his 
throne had never received from him the smallest pecuniary 
assistance, and was scarcely able to make that appearance 
which became her high rank among European princesses. 
She had ventured to intercede with him on behalf of her 
old friend and preceptor Compton, who, for refusing to com* 
mit an act of flagitious injustice, had been suspended from 
his episcopal functions : but she had been ungraciously re- 
pulBed.t From tbe day on wHch it had become clear that 
she and her husband were determined not to be parties to 
the subversion of the English constitution, one chief object 
of the politics of James had been to injiue them both. He 
had recalled the British regiments from Holland. He had 
conspired with Tyrconnel and with France against Mary’s 
rights, and had made arrangements for depriving her of one 
at least of the three crowns to which, at his death, she would 
have been entitled. It was believed by the great body of his 

^ Sidney’s JLetter to William, June | BircH’s Extracts, in the British 
30. 1688 ; Avanx Keg. July If. ||, MiisGiim. 

t Bon repaux, July If. 1687. 
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people^ and 'by 'inaiij persons high in ran.]?: and distingnislied 
by abilities, tiiat' be had introduced a supposititious Prince 
of Wales into the royal family, in order to deprive her of a 
nmgiiificent inheritance ; and there is no reason to doubt that 
she partook of the prevailing suspicion. That she should 
love such a father was impossible. Her religious principles, 
indeed, were so strict that she would probably have tried to 
perforin what she considered as her duty, even to a father 
whom she did not love. On the present occasion, however, she 
judged that the claim of Janies to her obedience ought to 
yield to a claim more sacred. And indeed all divines and 
jniblicists agree in this, that, when the. daughter of a prince 
of one country is married to a prince of another country, she 
is bound to forget her own people and her father’s house, and, 
ill the event of a rupture between her husband and her 
parents, to side with her husband. This is the undoubted 
rule even when the husband is in the wrong; and to Mary 
the enterprise which William meditated appeared not only 
just, but holy. 

But, though she carefully abstained from doing or saying 
anything that could add to his difficulties, those difficulties 
were serious indeed. They were in truth hut imperfectly 
understood even by some of those who invited him over, and 
have been but imperfectly described by some of those who 
have written the history of his expedition. 

The obstacles which he might expect to encounter on 
English ground, though the least formidable of the obstacles 
which stood in the way of his design, were yet serious. He 
felt that it would be madness in him to imitate the example 
of Momiiouth, to cross the sea with a few British adventurers, 
•and to trust to a general rising of the po|)ulation.. It was 
necessary, and it. was pronounced necessary by all those who 
invited him over, that he should caiTy an army with him. 
■Yet who coidd answer for the effect which the appearance of 
such an army might produce ^ The government was indeed 
justly odious. But would the English people, altogether 
iiiiaccustoiiied to the interference of Continental powers in 
^ .English .disputes, he, inclined to look with favour^ on a de- 
liverer who was surrounded by foreign soldiers? If any part 
of the royal forces resolutely withstood the invaders, would 
not that part soon have on its side the patriotic sympathy of 
millions ? A defeat -would be fatal to the -w'-hole undertaking, 
Abloody victory gained in the heart of the island by the mer- 
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CHAP, cenaries of tlie States General oyer the CoHstream Guards 
^ and the Bnffs wonld be almost as great a calamity as a de- 
^ feat. Snch a -victory -wonld be the most cruel -wound ever 
inflicted on the national pride of one of the pro-udest of 
nations. The cro-wn so won would never be worn in peace * 
or security. The hatred with which the High Commission 
and the Jesuits were regarded would give place to the more 
intense hatred which would be inspired by the alien con- 
querors ; and many, who had hitherto contemplated the 
power of France with dread and loathing, would say that, if 
a foreign yoke must be borne, there was less ignominy in 
submitting to France than m submitting to Holland. 

These considerations might well have made William un- 
easy, even if al the military means of the United Provinces 
had been at his absolute disposal. But in truth it seemed 
very doubtful whether he would be able to obtain the assist- 
ance of a single battalion. Of aU the difidculties with which 
he had to struggle, the greatest, though little noticed by Eng- 
lish historians, arose from the constitution of the Batavian 
republic. Ho great society has ever existed during a long 
course of years under a polity so inconvenient. The States . 
General could not make war or peace, could not conclude any 
alliance or le-vy any tax, without the consent of the States 
of every province. The States of a province could not give 
such consent -without the consent of every municipality 
which had a share in the representation. Every municipality 
was, in some sense, a sovereign state, and, as such, claimed 
the right of commimicating directly with foreign ambas- 
sadors, and of concerting -with them the means of defeating 
schemes on which other municipalities were intent. In some 

to-wn councils the party, which had, during several genera- ! 
tions, regarded the influence of the Stadtholders with jealousy, ■' 
had great power. At the head of this party were the magis- I 
trates of the noble city of Amsterdam, which was then at j 

the height of prosperity. They had, ever since the peace of , 

Himeguen, kept up a friendly correspondence -with Lewis | 
■tlirough the instrumentality of his able and active envoy the ! 
Count of Avaux. Propositions brought forwai-d by the Stadt- 
holder as indispensable to the security of the commonwealth, ; 
sanctioned by all the provinces except Holland, and sane- 
tioned by seventeen of the eighteen to-wn councils of Holland, ,j 
had repeatedly been negatived by the single voice of Amster- ' 
dam. The only constitutional remedy in such eases was that s 
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deputies from tlie cities wHcli were agreed sliould pay a visit 
to tlie city wMcli dissented^ for tlie purpose of expostulation. 
Tlie ixiimber of deputies was unlimited : they might con- 
tiiiiie to expostulate as long as they thought fit; and mean- 
while all their expenses were defrayed by the obstinate com- 
nmiiity which refused to yield to their arguments. This ab- 
surd mode of coercion had once been tried with success on the 
little town of Gorlmm^ but was not likely to produce much 
effect on the mighty and opulent Amsterdam, renowned 
throughout the world for its haven bristling with innumer- 
able masts, its canals bordered by stately mansions, its gor- 
geous hall of state, walled, roofed, and floored with polished 
marble, its warehouses filled with the most costly productions 
of Ceylon and Snrinam, and its exchange resounding with the 
endless Imbbnb of all the languages spoken by civilised men.* 
The disputes between the majority which supported the 
Stadtholder and the minority headed by the magistrates of 
Amsterdam had repeatedly run so high that bloodshed had 
seemed to be inevitable. On one occasion the Prince had 
attempted to bring the refractory deputies to punishment as 
traitors. On another occasion the gates of Amsterdam had 
been barred against him, and troops had been raised to de- 
fend the privileges of the municipal conneil. That the rulers 
of this great city would ever consent to an expedition offensive 
in the highest degree to Lewis whom they courted, and likely 
to aggrandise the House of Orange which they abhorred, was 
not likely. Yet, without their consent, such an expedition 
could not legally be undertaken. To quell their opposition 
by main force was a course from which, in different circum- 
stances, tlie resolute and daring Stadtholder would not have 
slirunk. But at that moment it was most important that he 
should carefully avoid every act which could be represented 
as tp’annicaL lie could not venture to violate the funda- 
mental hws of Holland at the very m.oment at which he was 
drawing the sword against his father in law for violating the 
fundamental laws of England. The violent subversion of 
one free constitution would, have been a strange prelude to 
the violent restoration, of another. t 
Tliere was yet another difficulty which has been too little 
noticed by English writers, but which was never for a moment 

^ Avanx Neg. ““ 1683. stood towards eacli other, see Avaiix, 

t As to the relation in which the 
Stadtholder and the ci(y of Amsterdam 
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CHi^. albseiit from WiUiain’s mind. In the expedition wliicli he 
V meditated he cotild succeed only by appealing to the Protes- 
tant feeling of England, and by stimulating that feeling till 
it became,, for a time, the dominant and almost the exclusive, f 
sentiment of the nation. This would indeed have been a ' 1 
very simple course, had the end of all his politics been to 
effect a revolution in oiir island and to reign there. But lie 
had in view an ulterior end which could be obtained only by 
the help of princes sincerely attached to the Church of Eoine. 

He was desirous to unite the Empire, the Catholic King, and 
the Holy. See, with England and Holland, in a league/against 
the Erench ascendency* It was therefore necessary that, while 
striking the greatest blow ever struck in defence of Protestan--\ , 
tisin, he should yet contrive not to lose the goodwill of govern- 
ments which regarded Protestantism as a deadly heresy. 

Such were the complicated difficulties of this great under- 
taking. Continental statesmen saw a part of those difficulties, 
British statesmen another part. One capacious and powerful 
mind alone took them all in at one view, and determined to 
surmount them all. It was no easy thing to subvert the 
English Government by means of a foreign army without 
galling the national pride of Englishmen. It was no easy - 
thing to obtain from that Bata^dan faction which regarded 
Prance with partiality, and the House of Orange with aver- 
sion, a decision in favour of an expedition which would con- 
found all the schemes of Prance, and raise the House of Orange 
to the height of greatness. It was no easy thing to lead enthu- 
siastic Protestants on a crusade against Popery with the good 
■wishes of almost aU Popish governments and of the Pope him- 
self. Yet all these things William effected. AU his objects, 
even those which appeared most incompatible -with each other, 
he attained completely and at once. The whole, history of 
ancient and of modern times records no other such triumph of 
. statesnmnship. 

The task would indeed have been too arduous even for such 
a- statesman as the Prince of Orange, had not his chief adver- 
saries been at this- time smitten with an infatuation such as 
by many men not prone to superstition was ascribed to the 
special judgment of God. Hot only was, the King of Eng- 
land, as lie had ever been, stupid and perverse : but even the ■ 
counsel of the politic King of Prance was turned into foolish- 
ness. ■‘Whatever wisdom and -energy could do William did. 
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Those obstacles wliicli no wisdom or energy could have over- 
come Ms enemies themselves stndiotisly- removed. 

On the great day on which the Bishops were acquitted, and 
. on which the invitation was despatched to the, Hague,, James 
returned from Ilomislow to "Westminster in a gloomy andiin- 
qiiiet mood. He made an effort that afternoon to appear 
cheerful* ; but the bonfires, the rockets, and above all the 
waxen Popes who were blazing in every quarter of London, 
were not likely to soothe him. Those who saw him on the 
morrow could easily read in his face and demeanour the 
violent emotions which disturbed his mind.f During' some 
days he appeared so unwilling to talk about the trial that 
even Barilloii could not veiitme to introduce the subject. f 

Soon it began to be cleax that defeat and mortification had 
only hardened the King’s heart. Almost the first words 
which he uttered ■when lie learned that the objects of his 
revenge had escaped him, were, So much the worse for 
them.” In a few days these words, which he, according to 
his fashion, repeated many times, were fully explained. He 
blamed himself, not for having prosecuted the Bishops, but 
for having prosecuted them before a tribunal where questions 
of fact were decided by juries, and where established prin- 
ciples of law could not be utterly disregarded even by the 
most servile Judges. This error ho determined to repair. 
Hot only the seven prelates who had signed the petition, but 
the whole Anglican clergy, should have reason to curse the day 
on wiiich they had triumphed over their Sovereign. Within 
a fortnight after the trial an order was made, enjoining all 
Chancellors of dioceses and all Archdeacons to make a strict 
inquisition througliout them respective jurisdictions, and to 
report to the High . Commission, within five -weeks, the names ' 
of all such rectors, vicars, and curates, as had omitted to read 
the Declaration. § The King anticipated ■ with delight the 
terror with which the offenders would learn, that they wez’e 
to be cited before a court which would give them no quarter. [| 

; The number of culprits was little, if at all, short of ten 
tlioiisaiid : and, after what had passed at Magdalene College, 
every one of them might reasonably expect to be interdicted 
from all his spiritual functions, ejected from his beiiefiee, 
declared incapable of holding any other preferment, and 


^ Adda, July 1688. § London Gazette of July 16, 1688. 

t Eeres]:)y’s Memoirs. The order bears date July 12, 

J Barillon, July r/ij. 16SS. || Burillon’g own phrase, July 1688. 
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cliarged witli the costs of the proceedings which had reduced 
him to beggary. 

Such was the persecntion with which James^ smarting 
from his great defeat in Westminster Hall^ resolyed to haras^’, 
the clergy. Meanwhile he tried to show the lawyers^, by a • 
prompt and large distribution of rewards and punishments, 
that strennons and tmblnshing servility, even when least snc- 
cessful, was a sure title to his favour, and that whoever, after 
years of obsequiousness, ventured to deviate but for one 
moment into courage and honesty was guilty of an unpar- 
donable offence. The violence and audacity which the 
apostate Williams had exhibited throughout the trial of the 
Bishops had made him hateful to the whole nation,* He was."' 
recompensed with a baronetcy. Holloway and Powell had 
raised their character by declaring that, in their judgment, 
the petition was no libel. They were dismissed from their 
situations.f The fate of Wright seems to have been, during 
some time, in suspense. He had indeed summed up against 
the Bishops: but he had suffered their counsel to question 
the dispensing power. He had pronounced the petition a 
libel : but he had carefully abstained from pronouncing the 
Declaration legal; and, through the whole proceeding, his i 
tone had been that of a man who remembered that a day of 
reckoning might come. He had indeed strong claims to in- 
dulgence: for it was hardly to be expected that any human 
impudence would hold out without flagging through such a 
task, in the j)resence of such a bar and of such an auditory. 
The members of the Jesuitical cabal, however, Mamed his 
want of spirit : the Chancellor pronounced him a beast ; and 
it was generally believed that a new Chief Justice would be 
appointed, f But no change was made. It would indeed 
have been no easy matter to supply Wright’s place. The 
many lawyers who were far superior to him in parts and 
learning were, with scarcely an exception, hostile to the de- 
signs of the government : and the very few lawyers who 
surpassed him in turpitude and effrontery were, with scarcely 
an exception, to be found only in the lowest ranks of the 
profession, and would have been incompetent to conduct the „ 
ordinary business of the Court of King’s Bench. WilliamvS, 


* In one of the numerous ballads of 
that tinie are th.e follomng lines: 

Both oiir Britons are fooled, 

Who the laws overruled, 

And next parliament each will be plaguily 
schooled.” 


The two Britons are Jeffreys and Wil-:'" 
lianis, who were botli natives of Wales, 
t London Gazette, July 9.1688. 
j Ellis Correspondence, July 10. 
1688 ; Clarendon’s Diary, Ang. 3, 1688 
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it is true, iniited all the qualities wMeh James required in a . Cliip. 
magistrate. But the serTices of Wiiliams were needed at v_4^1^ 
the bar; and had he been remoTed thencG;, the crown would 
have been, left without the help of any advocate even of the . 

^ third rate.,.' 

Nothing had amazed or mortified the King ro.ore than the 
enthusiasm which the. Dissenters' had shown in the cause of ■ 
the Bishops. Penn, who^ though he had himself sacrificed 
wealth and honours to his conscientious scruples, seems to 
have^ imagined. that nobody but himself had a conscience, 
imputed the discontent of the Puritans to envy and dis- 
satisfied ambition. They had not had their share of the 
benefits promised by the Declaration of Indulgence : none of 
them had been admitted to any high and honourable post ; 
and therefore it was not strange tha.t they were jeEiloiis of 
the Eoman Catholics. Accordingly, within a week after the 
great verdict had been pronounced in Westminster Hall, 

Silas Titus, a noted Presbyterian, a vehement Exclusionist, 
and a manager of Stafford's impeachment, was invited to 
occupy a seat in the Privy Council. He was one of the jper- 
sons on whom the opposition had most eoiifideiitty reckoned. 

But the honour now offered to him, and the hope of obtain- 
ing a large sum due to him from the crown, overcame his 
virtue, and, to the great disgust of all classes of Protestants, 
he was sworn in.^' 

The vindictive designs of the King against the Church 
were not accomplished. Almost all the Archdeacons and 
diocesan Chancellors refused to furnish the information which 
was required. The day on which it had been intended that 
the whole body of the priesthood should be summoned to 
answer for the crime of disobedience arrived. The High 
Commission met. It appeared that scarcely one ecclesias- via- 
tical officer had sent up a return. At the same time a paper 
of grave import was delivered to the board. It came from 
Sprat, Bishop of Bochester. During t-wo years, supported, 
by the hope of an Archbishopric, he had been content to 
bear the reproach of persecuting that Church which he was 
bound by every obligation of conscience and honour to de- 
fend. But his hope had been disappointed. He saw that, 
unless he abjm^ed his religion, he had no chance of sitting on 
the metropolitan throne of York. He was too goodnatiired 


^London O-aKette, ,My 9. 1688; 12.; Johnstone, Dee. 4. 1687, Feh.fr. 
Adda, July -Hf. ; Evelyn’s Diary, July 1688. 
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to aiij j)leasiire in tyranny, and too discerning not to see 
tlie signs of the coming retribution. He therefore d.eter-* 
mined to resign liis odious functions ; and he communicated 
his determination to his colleagues in a letter written, like ^ 
all his prose compositions, with great propriety and dignit}^"— 
of style. It was impossible, he said, that he could any 
longer continue to be a member of the Commission. He 
had himself^ in obedience to the royal command, read the 
Declaration ; but he could not presume to condemn thou- 
sands of pious and loyal divines who had taken a different 
view of their duty ; and since it was resolved to punish them 
for acting according to their conscience, he must declare that 
he would rather suffer with them than be accessory to their 
sufferings. 

The Coiiiiiiissioners read and stood aghast. The very 
faults of their colleague, the known laxity of his principles, 
the known meanness of his spirit, made his defection pecu- 
liarly alarming. A government must be indeed in danger, 
when men like Sprat address it in the language of Hampden. 

The tribiuial, lately so insolent, became on a sudden strangely 
tame. The ecclesiastical functionaries who had defied its 
authority were not even reprimanded. It was not thought ^ 
safe to hint any suspicion that their disobedience had been 
intentional. They were merely enjoined to have their reports 
ready in fom’ months. The Commission then broke up in 
confusion. It had received a death blow.'^- 

Wliile the High Commission shrank from a conflict with 
the Church, the Church, conscious of its strength, and ani- 
mated by a new enthusiasm, invited, by a series of defiances, 
the attack of the High Commission. Soon after the ac- 
quittal of the Bishops, the venerable Ormond, the most 
illustrious of the Cavaliers of the great civil war, sank under 
his infirmities. The intelligence of his death was conveyed 
with speed to Oxford. Instantly the University, of which he 
had long been Chancellor, met to name a successor. One 
party was for the eloquent and accomplished Halifax, another 
for the grave and orthodox Nottingham. Some mentioned 
the Earl of Abingdon, who resided near them, and had re- 
cently been turned out of the lieutenancy of the county for 
refusing to join with the King against the established re- ^ - ‘ 
ligion. But the majority, consisting of a hundred and % 
eighty graduates, voted for the young Duke' of Ormond, w 

* Sprat’s Letters to the Earl of Dorset; London Gazette, Angv 23. 1GS8, 
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■ ■gTandsoii of tlieir late head/ and son of tlie^ gallant Ossory* 
The speed with which' they came; to this' resolution was caused 
by their, apprehension that^ if there were a delay even, of a 
w „day,, the , King .would , attempt' to' foi'ce on them some; chief 
who would betray their rights.' The 'apprehension was 
reasonable : for, only two hours after they had separated/ 
came a mandate from Whitehall requiring them to choose 
, Jeffreys. Happily the election of yonng Ormond' was ■ already 
'■ complete and irrevocable.* A few weeks later the infamous 
Timothy HaE, who had distinguished himself among' the 
clergy of 'London by reading the Declaration,' was rewarded 
with the Bishopric of Oxford, wMch had been vacant since 
the death of the not less infamous Parker. Hall came down 
' to his see : but the Canons of his Cathedral refused to attend 
Ills installation ; the University refused to create him a 
Doctor : not a single one of the academic youth applied to 
him for holy orders : no cap was touched to him ; and, in his 
palace, he found himself alone. t 

Soon afterwards a living wliich was in the gift of Magda- 
lene CoEege, Oxford, became vacant. Hough and his ejected 
: brethren assembled and presented a clerk ; and the Bishop of 

Gloucester, in whose diocese the living lay, instituted their 
presentee without hesitation.!: 

The gentry were not less refractory than the clergy. The 
assizes of that summer wore aE over the country an aspect 
never before known. The Judges, before they set out on 
their circuits, had been summoned into the King’s i^resenee, 
and had been directed by him to impress on the grand jurors 
and magistrates, tlnroughout the kingdom, the duty of electing 
such members of Parliament as would support his policy. 
They obeyed his commands, harangued vehemently against 
the clergy, revEed the seven Bishops, called the memorable 
petition a factious libel, criticised with great asperity San- 
: ; croft’s .style, which v/as indeed open to criticism, and pro- 
, Bounced that His Grace ought to be whipped by Doctor 
Busby for writing bad English. But the only effect of these 
', ' indecent declamations was to increase the public cliscoiitent., 

, AE. the marks of respect which had usuaUy been shown to 

» ^ London Gazette, July 26. 1688; f Wood’s Atliense Oxonienses ; Lut- 

Adda, ; Newsletter in the Maek- trell’s Diary, Aug. 23. 168S, 

intosh Ooileetion, Jiily 25. ; Ellis Cor- Sept. 1688; Lit-- 

respondence, July 28. 31. ; Wood’s Fasti S Diary, Jbept. 6. 
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the judicial office and to tlie royal 'coixuiiission were with- ; ; : : 
drawn. The old ' custom was that men of good birth and 
estate should ride in the train of the Sheriff when he es- 
corted the Judges to the county town ; but such a procession * 
could now with difficulty be formed in any part of the Mng-'^.’T 
dom. The successors of Powell and Holloway, , in particular, 
were treate^Ii with marked indignity. The Oxford circuit had 
been alloted to them : and they had expected to be greeted in 
every shire by a cavalcade of the loyal gentry. But as they 
approached Wallingford, where they were to open their com- 
mission for Berkshire, the Sheriff alone came forth to meet 
them. As they approached Oxford, the eminently loyal capi- 
tal of an eminently loyal province, they were again welcomed 
by the Sheriff alone/^' 

The army was scarcely less disaffected than the clergy or 
the gentry. The garrison of the Tower had drimk the 
health of the imprisoned Bishops. The footguards sta- 
tioned at Lambeth had, with every mark of reverence, wel- 
comed the Primate back to his palace. iFowhere had the 
news of the acquittal been received with more clamorous 
delight than at Hounslow Heath. In truth, the great force 
which the King had assembled for the j)urpose of overawing ^ ^ 
his mntinous capital had become more mutinous than the 
capital itself, and was more dreaded by the Court than by the 
citizens. Early in August, therefore, the camp was broken 
up, and the troops were sent to quarters in different parts of 
the country.f 

James flattered himself that it would be easier to deal with 
separate battalions than with many tlioiisaiicls of men collected 
in one mass. The first experiment was tried on Lord Lichfield’s 
regiment of infantry, now called the Twelfth of the Line. 

That regiment was probably selected because it had been 
raised at the time of the Western insurrection, in Stafford- 
shire, a province where the Eoman Catholics were more 
numerous and powerfal than in almost any other part of Eng- 
land. The men were drawn up in the King’s presence. Their 
Major informed them that His Majesty wished them to sub- 
scribe an engagement, binding them to assist in carrying into 
effect his intentions concerning the test, and that all who ^ 
did not choose to comply must quit the service on the spot. 

To the King’s great astonishment, whole ranks instantly laid 

Ellis Correspondence, August 4. 7. Conference of XoTeinlier 6. 1688. 

1688; Bishop Sj^rat’s rehition of the f 
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clown their pikes and muskets. Only two officers and a 
few privates, all Eoman Catholics, obeyed liis command. 
He remained silent for a short time. Then he bade the 
men take np their arms. Another time,^^ he said, with 
a gloomy look, shall not do yon the honour to consult 


It was plain that, if he determined to persist in his de- 
signs, he must remodel his army. Yet materials for that 
jiurpose he could not liiid in our island. The members of 
Ills Church, even in the districts where they were most 
iminerous, were a small minority of the people. Hatred of 
Popery had spread through all classes of his Protestant siib- 
' jects, and had become the rriling passion even of ploughmen 
and aa'tisans. But there was another part of his do3imiioiis 
where a very different spirit animated the great body of the 
population. There was no limit to the number of Eoman 
Catholic soldiers whom the good pay and quarters of Eng» 
land would attract across St. George’s Channel. Tyreoriiiel 
liad been, during some time, employed in formiiig out of the 
peasantry of his country a military force on which his master 
might depend. Already Papists, of Celtic blood and speech, 
composed ahnost the whole army of Ireland. Barillon ear- 
nestly and repeatedly advised James to bring over that army 
for the purpose of coercing the English, f 

James wavered. He wished to be surrounded by troops 
on whom he could rely s but he dreaded the explosion of 
national feeling which the appearance of a great Irish for(3e 
on English ground must produce. At last, as usually hap- 
pens when a weak man tries to avoid opposite inconveniences, 
lie took a course which united them all. He brought over 
Irishmen, not indeed enough to hold down the single city of 
London, or the siiigie county of York, but more than enough 
to excite the alarm and rage of the whole kingdom, from 
Northiiinbeiiand to Comwall. Battalion after battalion, 
raised and trained by Tyrconnel, landed on the western coast 
and moved towards the caihtal; and Iiish recruits were im- 
ported ill considerable rminbers, to fill up vacancies in the 
English regiments. f 

Of the many errors which James committed, none was 


Irish 

troops 

brought 


PuDiie in- 
diffriatiou*. 


This is told iis Iiy three writers who 
eonid well remember that time, Keuiiet, 
Kaeliard, and OJdtnix(ja. See also the 
C:iv<‘aJ. against the Whigs. 


t Barillon, 1GS8; SepI ember 

^ * ' ' 

***4 Liittrell’s Diary, Aug. C7. IGP8. 
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more fatal tliaii tliis. Already lie liad alienated tlie liearts of 
. Ms people by Yiolating tbeir laws, confiscating tbeir estates, 
and persecuting tbeir religion. Of tbose wbo bad once been 
most zealous for monarcby, be bad already made' many rebels—^ 
in beart, Tet be might still, witb some cbance of success, 
bave appealed to tbe patriotic spirit of bis subjects against 
an nivader. For they were a race insular in temper as v/ell 
as in geographical position. Their national antipathies were, 
indeed, in that age, unreasonably and unamiably strong. 
Wever bad tbe English been accustomed to tbe control or in- 
terference of any stranger. Tbe appearance of a foreign 
army on their soil might impel them to rally even round a 
King whom they bad no reason to love. William might, 
perhaps, bave been xmable to overcome this difficulty ; but 
James removed it. Not even tbe arrival of a brigade of 
Lewis’s musketeers would bave excited such resentment and 
shame as our ancestors felt when they saw armed columns 
of Papists, just arrived from Dublm, moving ui military pomp 
along the high roads. No man of English blood then re- 
garded the aborigmal Irish as bis countrymen. They did 
not belong to our branch of tbe great human family. They 
were distinguisbed from us by more than one moral and in- 
tellectual peculiarity, which tbe difference of situation and 
of education, great as that difference was, did not seem al- 
together to explain* They bad an aspect of their own, a 
mother tongue of their own. When they talked English 
their proiumciation was ludicrous ; and their phraseology 
was grotesque, as is always the phraseology of those who 
think ill one language and express their thoughts in another. 
They were therefore foreigners; and of all' foreigners they 
were the most hated and despised ; the most hated, for they 
had, during five centuries, always been our enemies; the 
most despised, for they were our vanquished, enslaved, and 
despoiled enemies. The Englishman felt proud when he com- 
pared his own fields with the desolate bogs whence the 
Eapparees issued forth to rob and murder, and his own 
dwelling with the hovels where the peasants and the hogs of 
the Shannon wallowed in filth together. He .was a member 
of a society, far inferior, indeed, in wealth and civilisation, 
to the society in wMch we live, but still one of the wealthiest 
and most highly civilised societies that the world had then 
seen: the Irish were almost as rude as the" savages of La- 
brador. He was a freejimn : the Irish were the hereditary 
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serfs of Ms race. He worsMpped God after a pnre a-iicl ra- 
tional fasMon: tlie Irisli were sunk' in idolatry and super- 
stition. He knew that great nninlbers of Irish had re-' 
peatedly fled , hef^^^ small English, force^, and that the 
wdiole Irish population had been held down by a small Eng- 
lish colony; and he very complacently inferred that he was 
naturally a being of a higher order than the Irishman : for 
it is thns 'that a dominant race always explains its ascen- 
dency and excuses its tp'anny. That in yi'vaoity, hnmoiir, . 
and eloquence^ the Irish stand high among the nations; of 
the world is now universally acknowledged. Tliat^, wdien 
ivell disciplined^ they are excellent soldiers has been proved 
on a hundred fields of battle. Yet it is certain thatj, in the 
seventeenth century, they^ w^ere generally despised in our 
island as both a stiij)id and a cowardly people. And these 
were the men who were to hold England domi by main fbi'ce 
while her civil and ecclesiastical constitution w^as destroyed. 
The blood of the whole nation boiled at the thought. To 
be conquered by Freiichmen or by Spaniards would have 
seemed comparatively a tolerable fiite. With Erenclmien 
and Spaniards we had been accustomed to treat on equal 
terms. We had sometimes envied their prosperity, soiiietinies 
dreaded their i)ower, sometimes congratulated ourselves on 
their friendship. In spite of our unsocial pride, we admitted 
that they w^ere great nations, and that they could boast of 
men, eminent in the arts of war and peace.- But to be sub-' 
jiigated by an inferior caste was . a degradation beyond ail 
other, degradation. ' The English felt as the wliite inliaJiit- 
ants of Charleston and New ()..rleans -would feel if tliose 
towms were occupied by negro .garrisons. The real fiicts 
would have been su-fficient to excite uneasiness and imligim- 
tioii: blit the real feicts were lost amidst a cro-wd of wild 
rumom's which flew -without ceasing from coffeehouse to 
coffeehouse and from alebeiich to alebench, and became in oi‘e 
wonderful and terrible at every stage of the prog-ress. The 
number' of the Irish troops who- had landed on our shoi'es 
might justly excite serious apprehensions as to the King's 
ulterior designs : biifc it was magnified tenfold by the public 
apprehensions. It may well be supposed that the rude kerne 
of Comiaiiglit, placed, with arms in. his hands, among a 
foreign people whom he hated, and - by ' whom he ivas hated in 
turn, was guilty of some excesses. These excesses were ex- 
a.ggerated by report ; and, in addition to the outrages uiilcli 
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English comrades were set down to Ms account. From every j 

corner of the Mngdom a cry arose against the foreign bar- I 

barians who forced themselves into private houses, seized ^ 
horses and waggons, extorted money, and insulted women. 

These men, it was said, were the sons of those who, forty- 
seven years before, had massacred Protestants by tens of | 

thousands. The history of the rebellion of 1641, a history ' 

which, even when soberly related, might well move pity and 
horror, and which had been frightfully distorted by national 
and religious antipatMes, was now the favourite topic of con- 
versation. Hideous stories of houses burned with all the 
inmates, of women and young children butchered, of near 
relations compelled by torture to be the murderers of each 
other, of corpses outraged and mutilated, were told and 
heard with full belief and intense interest. Then it was 
added that the dastardly savages, who had by surprise com- 
mitted all these cruelties on an unsuspecting and defenceless 
colony, had, as soon as Oliver came among them on his great j 
mission of vengeance, flung down their arms in panic terror, 
and simk, without trying the chances of a single pitched 
field, nito that slavery which was their fit portion. Many 
signs indicated that another great spoliation and slaughter of 
the Saxon settlers was meditated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
Already thousands of Protestant colonists, flying from the 
injustice and insolence of Tjrconiiel, had raised the indigna- 
tion of the mother country by describing all that they had 
suffered, and all that they had, with too much reason, feared. 

How much the public mind had been excited by the com- 
plaints of these fugitives had recently been shovm in a man- 
ner not to be mistaken. Tyrconiiel had transmitted for the f 
royal api)robation the heads of a bill I’epealing the law by 
which half the soil of Ireland was held, and he had sent to 
Westminster, as his agents, two of his Eoman Catholic coun- 
trymen who had lately been raised to high judicial oflice ; 
Nugent, Chief Justice of the Irish Court of King’s Bench, a 
personification of all the vices and wealmesses which the 
English then imagined to be characteristic of the Popish 
Celt, and Eice, a Baron of the Irish Exchequer, who, in 
abilities and attainments, was perhaps the foremost man of 
his race and religion. The object of the mission was well 
known; and the two judges could not venture to show 
themselves in the sheets. If ever they were recognised, 
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tlie rabble shouted^ Eobni for tbe Irisli Ambassadors 5” and 
tbeir coaeb was escorted witli mock solemnity by a train of 
nsbers and barbingers bearing sticks with, potatoes stuck on 
the points.* ' ' , * 

»So strong and general, indeed^ was at that time the aver- 
sion of the English to the Irish, that the most distinguished 
Eoman Catholics partook of it, Eowis and Bellasyse ex- 
pressed, in coarse and acrimonious language, even at the 
Oouneil board, their antipathy to the aliens. f Among English 
Protestants that antipathy was far stronger ; and perhaps it 
was strongest in the army. Neither officers nor soldiers were 
disposed to bear patiently the preference shovni by their 
master to a foreign and a subject race. The Duke of Ber- 
wick, who was Colonel of the Eighth Eegiment of the Line, 
then quartered at Portsmouth, gave orders that thirty men 
just arrived from Ireland should be enlisted. The Biiglisli 
soldiers declared that they would not serve with these in- 
truders. John Beaumont, the Lieutenant Colonel, in his o wn 
name and in the name of five of the Caj>tains, protested to 
the Duke’s face against this insult to the English army and 
nation. “ We raised the regiment,” he said, “at our own 
charges to defend His Majesty’s crown in a time of danger. 
We had then no difficulty in procuring hundreds of English 
l•ecruits. We can easily keep every company up to its full 
complement without admitting Irishmen. We therefore do 
not think it consistent with our honour to have these strangers 
forced on us ; and we beg that we may either be permitted 
to command men of our own nation or to lay down our com- 
missions.” Berwick sent to Windsor for directions. The 
King, greatly exasperated, instantly despatched a troop of 
horse to Portsmouth with orders to bring the six refractor}^ 
officers before him. A council of war sate on them. They 
refused to make any submission ; and they were sentenced to 
be cashiered, the highest punishment which a court martial 
was then competent to inflict. The whole nation applauded 
the disgraced officers; and the prevailing sentiment was 
stimulated by an unfounded rumour that, while under arrest, 
they had been treated with eruelty.f 

* King’s State of the Protestants of compare the first and second editions ; 
Ireland; Secret Consults of the Bomish Burillon, Sept. ^*1. 1688; Yaa. Citters of 
Party in Ireland. the same date; Life of James the Se- 

t Secret Consults of the Bomish Party cond, ii. 168. The compiler of the last 
in Ireland. mentioned work says that Churchill 

i History of the Desertion, 1686 ; moved the court to sentence tlic six ofii« 
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Public feeling did not tlien manifest itself bj tliose signs 
with wliicli we are familiar, by lange meetings, and . by vehe- 
ment harangues. Nevertheless it found a vent. Thomas 
Wharton, who, in the last Paiiiaiiient, had represented m 
Buchinghamshire, and who had long been conspicuous both 
as a libertine and as a Whig, had written a satirical ballad ^ 
on the administration of Tyrconnel. In this little poem an 
Irishman congratulates a brother Irishman, in a barbarous 
jargon, on the approaching triumph of Popery and of the 
Milesian race. The Protestant heir will be excluded. The 
Protestant officers will be broken. The Great Charter and, 
the praters who appealed to it will he hanged in one rope. 

The good Talbot will shower commissions on his countrymen, 
and will cut the throats of the English. These verses, which ‘ 
were in no respect above the ordinary standard of street 
poetry, Imd for burden some gibberish which was said to 
have been used as a watchword by the insurgents of Ulster 
in 164d. The verses and the tune eaiight the fancy of the 
nation. Prom one end of England to the other all classes 
were constantly singing this idle rhyme. It was especially 
the delight of the English army. More than seventy 3^ears i 
after the Eevolntion, Sterne delineated, with exquisite skill, 
a veteran who had fought at the Bojnie and at Namur. One 
of the characteristics of the good old soldier is Ms trick of 
whistling Lillibullero.*^" 

Wharton afterwards boasted that he had sung a King out 
of three kingdoms. But in truth the success of Lillibullero 
was the effect, and not the cause, of that excited state of 
public feeling which produced the Eevolutioii. 

Wliile James was thus raising against himself all those 
national feelings which, but for his own folly, might have ^ 
saved his throne, Lewis was in another way exerting himself - 
not less effectually to facilitate the enterjuise which WiUiani 
meditated, '■ 

The party in Holland which was favourable to Prance was 

eers to deatli. This story does not ap- of Ms sense woxild lia ve urged the meni- 
peai’ to have been taken from the King’s hers of a conneil of war to indict a 
pa]>i‘rs. I therefore regard it as one of punishment which was notorionsly he- 
t he tlionsaiid fictions invented at Saint yond their competence. 

(jermains for the purpose of blackening The song of Lillibullero is among 
a character which was black enongii the State Poems. In Percy’s Relies the 
without snch daubing. That Churchill first part will he found, but not the 
may have aifeeted great indignation on second part, which ..as added after 
this occasion, ill order to hide the treason William’s landing. 7.1 the Examiner, 
which he meditated is highly prohable. and in several pamphlets of 1712, Whar- ; 
But it is impossible to heheve that a man ton is mentioned as the author. 
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a iiiiiioriij, biit a miiioiitj strong eno^^ according to tlie .OIE^. 

constitution of tlie Batavian Federation, . to prevent tlie c... 

Stadtliokler from striking any great .blow. To keep that 
liiiiiority steady was an object to.- wMcIl, if the Court .of ,. Ver- pro?iiices/ 
siiilles had been wise, every other object would at that coiijiiiiC" 
tnre have been postponed. ' Lewis however, had, during some , 
time, laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch ■ 
friends ; and he at length, though not without difficulty, sue- 
ceeded in forcing them to become his enemies at the precise 
moment at which their help would have been navaliiable 'to him. 

Tliere two subjects on which the peo|)le of the United Errors of 
Provinces were peculiarly sensitive, . religion and trade ; and 
b<itli their religion and their trade the .Freiicdi King had 
a,ssailed.. The persecution of the Huguenots, and the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Kantes, had everywhere moved the grief 
and indignation of Protestants. But in Holland these feelin.gs 
were stronger than in any otlier country ; for many persons of 
Diitcli birth, confiding in the repeated and solemn declara- 
tions of Lewis that the toleration granted by his grandfather 
sliOTild be inaiiitained, had, for commercia.1 purposes, settled 
in Prance, and a large propoidion of the settlers had been 
natinalised there. Every post now brought to Holland the 
tidings that these persons were treated with extreme rigour 
on account of their religion. Dragoons, it was reported, 

"vere €|uartered on one. Another had been held naked before 
a fire till he was half roasted. . All were -forbidden, under the 
severest penalties, to celebrate the ' rites of ' their religio3i, or 
to quit the country into %vhich they had, under false pretences 
been decoyed. TIjb partisans .of the House of Orange ex- 
dainied against the cruelty and perfidy of the tymiit. The 
opposition was abashed and dispirited. Even the town 
.coiuieil of Amsterdam, though strongly attached to the 
Preiich interest and to the Armiinan theology, and though 
little inclined to find fault with Lewis or to sympathise with 
tlie Calrhiists whom h.e persecuted, could not venture to 
oppose itself* to the general sentiment ; for in' that great city 
there was scarcely one wealthy mei'chant who had not some 
kiiisniaii or friend among the sufferers. Petitions numerously 
and respectably signed were presented to the Burgomasters, ■ 
imploring them to make strong, .representations ,' to Avaux. 

Tliere were eveii suppliants who made their way into the 
Bta-dthoiise, flung themselves on their knees, described with 
tears and sobs the lamentable condition of those whom they 
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CHAI^ most lo ved, and besoxigM^t^^ intercession of tlie magistrates. 

Tlie pulpits resonnded witli invectives and lamentations. The 

press poured forth heartrending narratives and stirring ex- 
hortations. Avanx saw the whole danger. He reported to 
his court that even the well intentioned,— for so he always 
called the enemies of the House of Orange,— either partook 
of the public feeling or were overawed by it; and he sug- 
gested the policy of making some concession to their wishes. 
The answers which he received from Versailles were cold and 
acrimonious. Some Dutch families, indeed, which had not 
been naturalised in France, were permitted to return to their 
country. But to those natives of Holland who had obtained 
letters of naturalisation Lewis refused all indulgence. Ho ^ 
power on earth, he said, shoxild interfere between him and 
his subjects. These people had chosen to become his subjects ; 
and how he treated them was a matter with which no neigh- 
bouring state had anything to do. The magistrates of 
Amsterdam natoally resented the scornful ingratitude of the 
potentate whom they had strenuously and unscrupulously 
served against the general sense of their own countrymen. 
Soon followed another provocation which they felt even more 
keenly. Lewis began to make war on their trade. He first 
pxit forth an edict prohibiting the importation of herrings 
into his dominions. Avaux hastened to inform his court that 


this step had excited great alarm and indignation, that sixty 
thousand persons in the United Provinces subsisted by the 
herring fishery, and that some strong measure of retaliation 
would probably be adoj)ted by the States. The answer which 
he received was that the King was determined, not only 
to persist, but also to increase the duties on many of those 
articles in which Holland carried on a lucrative commerce 
with Prance. The consequence of these errors, errors com- 
mitted in defiance of repeated warnings, and, as it should 
seem, in the mere wantonness of self will, was that now, 
when the voice of a single powerful member of the Bata- 
vian federation might have averted an event fatal to all the 
politics of Lewis, no snch voice was raised. The Envoy, 
with all his skill, vainly endeavoured to rally the party by 
the help of which he had, duiing several years, held the 
Stadtholder in check. The arrogance and obstinacy of the 
master counteracted a.ll the efforts of the servant. At length 
Avaux was compelled to send to Versailles the alarming 
tidings that no reliance could be placed on Amsterdam, so 
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long devoted to tlie French, cause, that some of the well 
iiitentioned were alarmed for their religion, that others were 
alarmed for their trade, and that the few whose inclinations 
were unchanged could not venture to utter what they thought. 
The fervid eloquence of preachers who declaimed against the 
horrors of the French persecution, and the lamentations of 
bankrupts who ascribed their ruin to the French decrees, had 
wrought up the people to such a temper, that no citizen could 
declare himself favourable to France without imminent risk 
of being flung into the nearest canal. Men remembered that, 
only fifteen years before, the most illustrions chief of the 
party adverse to the House of Orange had been torn to pieces 
by an infuriated mob in the very precinct of the palace of 
the States General. A similar fate might not improbably 
befall those who should, at this crisis, he accused of serving 
the purposes of France against their native land, and against 
the reformed religion.* 

While Lewis was thus forcing his friends in Holland to 
become, or to pretend to become, his enemies, he was labour- 
ing with not less success to remove all the scruples which 
might have prevented the Eoman Catholic princes of the 
continent from conntenancing William’s designs. A new 
quarrel had arisen between the Court of Versailles and the 
Vatican, a quarrel in which the injustice and insolence of the 
French King were perhaps more offensively displayed than in 
any other transaction of his reign. 

It had long been the rule at Eome that no officer of justice 
or finance could enter the dwelling inhabited by the minister 
who represented a Catholic state. In process of time not 
only the dwelling, but a large precinct round it, was held in- 
violable. It was a point of honour with every Ambassador 
to extend as widely as possible the limits of the region which 
was under his protection. At length half the city consisted 
of privileged districts, within which the Papal government 
had no more power than within the Louvre or the EscuriaL 
Every asylum was thronged with contraband traders, fraudu- 
lent bankiuipts, thieves and assassins. In every asylum were 

^ See the Negotiations of the Count Get. o., Dee. 20.; 1686, Jan. 3., Nov, 22. • 
of Avaux. It would be almost impos- 1687, Get. 2., Nov. 6., Nov. 19. ; 1688 
gibJe for me to cite ail the passages July 29,, Aug. 20. Lord Lonsdale, in his 
wliieh have furnished me with materials Memoirs, justly remarks that, but for 
for this part of my narrative. The most the mismanagement of Lewis, the city of 
important v-ill bo found under the fol- Amsterdam would have prevented the 
lowing dates: 1685, Sept. 20., Sept. 24., Kevolution* 
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collected magazines of stolen or smuggled goods. Irom every 
asylum ruffians sailed forth nightly to plunder and stab. -In , 
no town of Christendom, consequently, was law so impotent 
and wickedness so audacious as in the ancient capital of reli- 
oion and civilisation. On this subject Innocent felt as became~^ 
a priest and a prince. He declared that he would receive no 
Ambassador who insisted on a right so destructive of order , 
and morality. There was at first much murmuring ; but his 
resolution was so evidently just that all governments but one 
speedily acquiesced. The Emperor, highest in rank among 
Christian monarchs, the Spanish Court, distinguished among 
aU courts by sensitiveness and pertinacity on points of eti- 
quette, renomiced the odious privilege. Lewis alone was ^ ^ 
impracticable. What other sovereigns might choose to do, • 
he said, was nothing to him. He therefore sent a mission to 
Home, escorted by a great force of cavalry and infantry. The 
Ambassador marched to his palace as a general marches in 

triumph through a conquered town. The house was strongly 
onarded Bound the limits of the protected district sentinels 
paced the rounds day and night, as on the waUs of a fortress. 

Idle Pope was unmoved. “ They trust, he cried, “ in chariots J 
and in horses ; but we vriU remember the name of the Lord 
our God.” He betook himself to his spmtual weapons, and 
laid the region garrisoned by the French under an interdict.’*' 

This dispute was at the height when another dispute arose, 
in which the Germanic body was as deeply concerned as the 
Pope* 


Coloome and tlie stirronndiiig district were governed by an 


Archbishop,' who was an elector of the empire. The right of 
choosing this great prelate belonged, under certain limita- 
tions, to the Chapter of the Cathedral. Tlie Archbishop tos 
also Bishop of Liege, of Munster, and of Hildesheim. His 
dominions were extensive, and included several strong for- 
tresses wliich in the event of a campaign on the Bhine Avould 
be of tlie highest importance. In time of war he could brnig 
twenty thousand men into the field. Lewis had spared no 
effort to gam so valuable an ally, and had succeeded so well 
that Colomie had been ahnost separated from Germany, and 
had become an outwork of France. Many ecclesiastics de- 
voted to the Court of Yersailles had been brought uito the 
Chapter, and Cardinal Furstemberg, a mere creature of that 

court, had been ajipointed Coadjutor. 


* Professor Von Eanke, Die Komischen PSpste, book viii.; Burnet, 


i. 759. 
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111 the. stiiiiiiier of tlie year 1688 the archbishopric became CHAP. 

vacant, Fiirsteinberg was the candidate of the ^ House of 

Bourbon. The .enemies of that house proposed the young 
Prince Clement of Bavaria/ • Pnrstemberg was already .a- 
Bishop, and therefore cotild not be moved to^ another diocese 
except by a special 'dispensation from the Poiie, or by a pos- 
tulation, in which it was necessary that two thirds of . the 
Chapter of Cologne should join. The Pope would grant no : 
dispensation to a creature of France, The Emperor induced 
more than a third part of the Chapter to vote for the Bavarian 
prince. Meanwhile, in the Chapters of Liege, Minister, and 
Tlildesheini, the majority was adverse to France. Lewis saw, 

-witli indignation and alarm, that an extensive jirovince which 
he had begmi to regard as a fief of his crown was about to 
become, not . merely independent of him, but hostile to Mm. 

In a paper written with great acrimony he complained of the 
i:njiistice with wliicli France was on all occasions treated by 
that See which oiigiit to extend a parental protection to every 
part of Christendom. Many signs indicated his fixed resolu- 
tion to support the pretensions of his candidate by arms against 
the Pope and the Pope’s confederates.'^^ 

Thus Lewis, by two oiiposite errors, raised against himself Skilful 
at once the resentment of both the religions parties between 
■which Western Europe was divided. Having alienated one william 
great section of Christendom by |)ersecntmg the Huguenots, 
he alienated another by insulting the Holy See. These fiiults 
he eonnnittetl at a conjuncture at which no fault could be 
committed wvith inipunity, and under the: eye ^ of . an opponent 
second in vigilance, sagacity, and energy, to no ■ statesman . ' 
w’liose memory histoiy ha^s preserved.' William saw with stern 
delight- Ms . adversaries toiling to clear away obstacle after 
obstacle from his path. While they raised against themselves 
the enmity of all sects, he laboured to conciliate oil. The 
great design which he meditated, he with exquisite skill pre- 
sented to different governments in different lights 5 a.iid it 
must be added that, though those lights were diflerent, none 
of them was false. He called on the princes of Northern 
Germany to rally round him in defence of the comuion cause 
of all reformed Clinrches. He set before the two heads o:f 
the House of Austria the danger with which they were 

•«' Burnet, i. 758.; Lemsls paper Lears date U will be found in the 

Rocuei] des Traites, voL iv. no. 219. 
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CHAP, tlireatenecl by Trencb ambition, and tbe necessity of rescuing 
, England from vassalage and of uniting ber to tbe European 
confederacy.* He disclaimed, and witb tmtb, all bigotry. 

Tbe real enemy, be said, of tbff British Eoman Gatbolics was 
that sbortsigbted and headstrong monarch who, when be^'' 
might easily have obtained for them a legal toleration, bad 
trampled on law, bberty, property, in order to raise them to , 
an odious and precarious ascendency. If tbe misgovemment 
of James were suffered to continue, it must produce, at no 
remote time, a popular outbreak, which might be followed by 
a barbarous persecution of the Bapists. Tbe Brince declared 
that to avert tbe horrors of such a persecution was one of bis 
chief objects. If be succeeded in bis design, be would use the ^ 
power which be must then possess, as bead of the Brotestant 

interest, to protect the members of the Church of Eome. 
Berbaps tbe passions excited by the tyranny of James might 
make it impossible to efface the penal laws from tbe statute 
book: but those laws should be mitigated by a lenient ad- 
ministration. Ho class would really gain more by the proposed 
expedition than those peaceable and unambitious Eoman 
Catholics who merely wished to follow their callings and to 
worship their Maker without molestation. The only losers i 
would be the Tyrconnels, the Dovers, the AlbeviUes, and 
other irolitical adventurers who, in return for flattery and 
evil counsel, had obtained from their credulous master go- 
veriunents, regiments, and embassies. 

His Wliile WiUiam exerted himself to enlist on his side the 

militiii'y sym23athies both of Brotestants and of Eoman Catholics, he 
exerted himself with not less vigour and prudence to prov ide 
tions. 2he military means which his undertaking required. He 
could not make a descent on England without the sanction 
of the United Brovinces. If he asked for that sanction before 
his design was ripe for execution, his hitentions might pos- 
sibly be thwarted by the faction hostile to his house, and 
would certainly be divulged to the whole world. He therefore 
determined to make his preparations with all speed, and, when 
they wex’e complete, to seize some favourable moment for re- 


For the consHTninate dexterity with 
which he exhihited two different views 
of his policy to two different parties he 
was afterwards hitterly reviled hy the 
Court of Saint Germain’s. “ Licet Foede- 
ratis pnTtlicus ille prsedo hand alind 
aperte proponat nisi iit Galliei imperii 
exiiherans ampiitetnr potestas, veninta- 
men sibi et suis ex hccretica Iccce compli- 


cihiis, lit pro comperto hahemns, longe 
alind promittit, nempe nt, exciso vel 
enervato Francoriim regno, nbi CathoU- 
cariiTn partinm sumninm jam rohnr sitnm 
est, hseretica ipsornm pravitas per orhem 
Ghristianum ’nniversnm praevaleat.”— 
Letter of James to the Pope, wTitten in 
1689. 
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questing tlie consent of tlie federation. It was obserred Ibj CHAP. 

the agents of France that he was more busy than they had . EJ* — . 

eyer laiown him, FTot a day passed on which he was not seen 
spniTing from his villa to the Hague. He was perpetually 
closeted with his most distinguished adherents. Twenty- 
four ships of war were fitted out for sea in addition to the 
ordinary force which the commonwealth maintained. There 
was^ as it chanced, an excellent pretence for making this ad- 
dition to the marine : for some Algeinne corsairs had recently 
dared to show themselves in the German Ocean. A camp was 
formed near Mmeguen. Many thousands of troops were 
assembled there. In order to strengthen this army the gar- 
^ .i* risons were withdrawn from the strongholds in Dutch Brabant. 

Even the renowned fortress of Bergopzoom was left almost 
defenceless. Field pieces, bombs, and tumbrels from all the 
magazines of the United Provinces were collected at the head 
quarters. All the bakers of Eotterdam toiled day and night 
to make biscuit. All the giumiakers of Utrecht were found 
too few to execute the orders for pistols and muskets. All the 
saddlers of Amsterdam were hard at work on harness and 
"’i holsters. Six thousand sailors were added to the naval 
establishment. Seven thousand new soldiers were raised. 

They could not, indeed, be formally enlisted without the 
sanction of the federation: but they were well drilled, and 
kept in such a state of discipline that they might without 
difficulty he distributed into regiments within twenty-four 
hours after that sanction should be obtained. These pre- 
parations required ready money: but William had, by strict 
economy, laid up against a great emergency a treasure 
amounting to about two hiindi^ed and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. What more was wanting was supplied by the zeal 
of his partisans. Great quantities of gold, not less, it was 
f said, than a hundred thousand guineas, came to him from 
I England. The Huguenots, who had carried with them into 

I exile large quantities of the, precious metals, were eager to 

I lend him aH that they possessed; for they fondly hoped that, 
if he succeeded, they should be I'estored to the country of 
their birth; and they feared that, if he failed, they should 
scarcely be safe even in the country of their adoption,'^' 

^ Through the latter part of July and the whole of August 
the preparations went on rapidly, yet too slowly for the vehe- 


^ Avaiix^Teg, August A. Ig- lb if* M* if HJ88. 
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OHAP. ment spirit of/WiUiam. Meaiiwliile tlie iiitercoprse 
. ... .. . England and Holland was active. of 

He ; conveying intelligence and passengers were no longer tBonglit 
mmJrous ligHt bart of marvelloTis speed constantly ran back-.,, 

aBsiiranees ward and forward between Scbevening and tbe eastern coast 
of onr island.* By tMs vesser William received a succession 
England, of letters from persons of Mgb note in tbe Cbnrcb^ tbe state, 
and tbe army. Two of tbe seven prelates wbo bad signed 
tbe memorable petition, Lloyd, Bisbop of Saint Asapb, and 
Trelawney, Bisbop of Bristol, bad, during tbeir residence in 
tbe Tower, reconsidered tbe doctrine of nonresistance, and 
were ready to welcome an armed deliverer. A brother of tbe 
Bisbop of Bristol, Colonel Cbarles Trelawney, wbo com-,^ 
manded one of tbe Tangier regiments, now known as tbe 
Eonrtli of tbe Line, signified bis readiness to draw bis s word, 
for tbe Protestant religion. Similar assurances arrived from 
tbe savage Kirke. Cbnrcbill, in a letter written with a cer« 
tarn elevation of language, wbicb was tbe sure mark tiiat be 
was going to commit a baseness, declared that be was deter- 
mined to perform bis duty to beaven and to bis country, and 
that be put bis bonoxir absolutely into tbe bands of tbe Prince 
of Orange. William doubtless read these words with one of 
those bitter and cynical smiles wbicb gave bis face its least 
pleasing expression. It was not bis business to take care of 
the honour of other men ; nor had tbe most rigid casuists 
pronounced it unlawful in a general to invite, to use, and to 
reward tbe services of deserters whom be could not but 
despise, t 

Cburcbill’s letter was brought by Sidney, whose situation in 
England had become hazardous, and -who, having taken many 
precautions to bide bis track, bad passed over to Holland 
about tbe middle of August.} About tbe same time Shrews- 
bury and Edward Bussell crossed tbe German Ocean in a 
boat wbicb they bad hired with great secrecy, and appeared 
at tbe Hague. Shrewsbury brought with him twelve thou- 
sand pounds, wbicb be bad raised by a mortgage on bis 
estates, and wbicb be lodged in tbe Bank of Amsterdam. § ' 
Devonshire, Danby, and Liimley remamed in England, where 
they undertook to rise hi aims as soon as the Prince should 
set foot on tbe island. 


^ Avaux Neg. September 1688. 
t Burnet, i. 765. ; Cburcliiirs letter 
beary date Aug. 4. 1688. 
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Tliere is reason to believe at this coiijimetiire, Williaaii 
first received assurances of support from a very different 
quarter. Part of the history of Sunderland^s intrigues is 
covered with an obscmfity which it is not probable that any 
enquirer will ever succeed in penetrating : but, though it is 
impossible to discover the whole truth, it is easy to detect 
some palpable fictions. The Jacobites, for obvious reasons, 
affirmed that the revolution of 1688 was the result of a plot 
concerted long before. Sunderland they represented as the 
chief conspirator. He had, they averred, in pursuance of his 
great design, incited his too confiding master to dispeii.se, 
with statutes, to create an illegal tribunal, to confiscate free- 
^,^^"hold property, and to send the fathers - of the Established 
Church to a prison. This romance rests on no evidence, and, 
though it has been repeated do wn to our time, seems hardly 
to deserve confutation. Ho fact is more certain than that 
Sunderland opposed some of the most imprudent steps which 
James took, and in particular the prosecution of the Bishops, 
which really brought on the decisive crisis. But, even if this 
fact were not established, there would still remain one argii- 
^ meiit sufficient to decide the controversy. What conceivable 
motive had Sunderland to wish for a revolution ? Fiider the 
existing system he was at the height of dignity and pros- 
perity. As President of the Council he took precedence of 
the whole temporal peerage. As Principal Secretary of 
State he was the most active and powerful member of the 
cabinet. He might look forward to a dukedom. He had 
obtained- the garter lately worn by the brilliant and versatile 
Buckingham, who, having squandered away a princely for- 
tune and a vigorous intellect, had smik into the grave 
deserted, coiiteimied, and brokenhearted.^** Money, ■wliieli 
" Sundeiiaaid valued more than honours, poured in upon him 
in such abundance that, with ordinary management, he might 
hope to become, in a few years, one of the wealthiest subjects 
in Europe. The direct emoluinent of his posts, though con- 
siderable, was a very small part of . what he received. Prom 
Prance alone he drew a regular stipend of near six thousand 
pounds a year, besides' large occasional gratuities. He h.ad 
bargained with Tyrcoiinel for five thousand a year, or fifty 
^ thousand pounds down, from Ireland. What sums he made 
f3y selling places, titles, and pardons can only be conjectured, 
but must have been enormous. James seemed to take aplea- 
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^ .Loudon Gazette, Apx’Uad. *28. 1687. 
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STxre in loading with wealth one whom he regarded as his own 

convert. All fines, all forfeitures, went to Sunderland. On 

Zelj grant toU was paid to him. If^ny smtor ventured to 
2h anv favour directly from the Emg, f ^ mnswer was,_ 
« Ha^ you spoken to my Lord President ? ’ ^One bold mmi 
ventured to sSy that the Lord President got aU the money of 
Ihe court. “WeU,” rephed His Majesty; ‘ he Reserves it 
all.”* We pka,n scarcely overrate the amount of the minis ^ 
+pt’s P-ains if we put them at thirty thousand pounds a year : 
aid it mrJt he reLmbered that fortunes of thirty thousand 
pounds a year were in his time rarer f A? . 

dred thousand pounds a year now are. It is probable that 
there was then not one peer of the realm whose private . 

income equalled Sunderland’s official income. 

What chance was there that, in a new ordei of 
man so deeply implicated in fflegal and unpopular acts, a 
member of the^ High Commission, a 

titude, in places of general f 

Popish dog, would be greater and richer? What chance 
th^ he would even be able to escape condign p;mishmen . 

He had undoubtedly been long m the habit of loolmig for- 
ward to the time when Wmiain and Mary 
ordinary course of nature and law, at the head of the J 
eoveriuLnt, and had probably attempted to make for himself 
L interest in their favour, by promises 

discovered, would not have raised his credit at Whitehal . 
But it may with confidence be affirmed that 
to see them raised to power by a revolution ^ 

not at all foresee such a revolution when, ^ ^ 

of June 1688, he solemnly joined the communion of the 

ely\Tever had he, by that inexpi Jle crime, made 
hiSSal object of hatred and contempt to the whole nation 
when he learned that the civil and ecclesiastical pohty of 
SgLd would shortly be vindicated by foreign ^d domes^ 
aims. Prom that moment aU his plans seem to have imdei- 
gone a change. Pear bowed down his whole ^nd 

to written in his face that aU who saw him could read.i It 


1 “ 


* SecretCon.nltsoftheBoBUshParfcy 

son TCPitre lin donnant, k grande was visible, 
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could liardlj-- be doubted that, if there were a reyolution, the 
eyil counsellors who sun-ounded the throne would be called 
to a strict account : and among those counsellors he stood in 
*: ^ the foremost rank. The loss of his places, his salaries, his 
pensions, was the least that he had to dread. His patri- 
monial mansion and woods at Althorpe might be confiscated. 
He might lie many years in a prison. He mig'ht end his days 
in n foreign land a pensioner on the bounty of France. Even 
this was not the worst. Visions of an innumerable crowd 
coveiing Towei* Hill and shouting with savage joy at the 
Sight of the apostate, of a scaffold hung with black, of Burnet 
reading the prayer for the departing, and of Ketch leaning on 
^die axe with which Eussell and Monmouth had been mangled 
in so biff cherly a fashion, began to haunt the unhappy stiSes- 
man. Ihere was yet one way in which he might escape, a 
way more teiuible to a noble spiiit than a prison or a scakld. 
He might stiff, by a well timed and useful treason, earn his ' 
pardon trom the toes of the government. It was in his power 
0 render to them at this conjuncture services beyond all price; 
for he had the royal ear : he had great influence over the. 

■ ^ Jesmtical cabal ; and he was blindly trusted by the French 
Ambassador. A channel of commmiieation was not wantin<>- 
a chapel worthy of the purpose which it was to serve. The 
Countess of Smiderland was an artfiil woman, who, under a 
show of devotion which imposed on some grave men, can-ied 
on. With great activity, both amorous and political intrigues.* 
The handsome and dissolute Henry Sidney had long been her 
favourite lover. Her husband was well pleased to see her 
thus connected with the court of tlie Hague. Whenever he 
^ wished to transmit a secret message to HoUand, he spoke to 

• +, of her commmiications wus 
in 01 cep ec and carried to James. She vehemently jn-otested 
that it ivas a forgery. Her husband, with characteristic in- 
genuity defended hnnsolf by representing that it was quite 
iiniiossibm for any man to be so base as to do what he was in 
the habit of doing. “Even if this is Lady Sunderland’s 
hand, he said, “that is no affair of mine. Yom- Majesty 

knows my domestic misfortunes. The footing on whicll my 
wife and Mr Sidriey are is but too public. Wlio can belief 
that I would make a confidant of the man who has injured 

VUijt, II. Q 
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IX., 


Anxiety of 
Wiiliiiiii. 


HISTORY OF EXOLAXD. 


Illy lionoiir in tlie tenderest pointy of tlie mail wliom^ of all 
others^ I ongM most to liate TMs defence was thonglit 
satisfectorj; and secret intelKgence was still transmitted 
from tlie wittol to tlie adulteress, from^ tlie adulteress to tlie 
gallant, and from the gallant to the enemies of James. 

It is highly probable that the first decisive assurances of 
Sunderland’s support were conveyed orally by Sidney to 
William about the middle of August. It is certain that, 
from that time till the expedition was ready to sail, a most 
significant correspondence was kept up between the Countess 
and her lover. A few of her letters, partly written in cipher, 
are still extant. They contain professions of goodwill and 
promises of service mingled with earnest entreaties for pro- 
tection. The writer intimates that her Imsband will do oil 
that his friends at the Hagne can wish : she supposes tliaf it 
will be necessary for him to go into temporary exile : hut she 
hopes that his banishment will not be perpetual, and that his 
patrimonial estate will be spared ; and she earnestly begs to 
be informed in what place it will be best for him to take 
refuge till the first fury of the storm is over.f 

The help of Sunderland was most welcome. For, as tlie 
time of striking the great blow drew near, the anxiety of 
William became intense. From common eyes his feelings 
were concealed by the icy tranquillity of his demeanour : but 
liis whole heart was open to Bentinck. The preparations 
were not quite complete. The design was already suspected, 
and could not be long concealed. The King of France or the 
city of Amsterdam might still frustrate the whole plan. If 
Lewis were to send a great force into Brabant, if the faction 
which hated the Stadtholder were to raise its head, all was 
ovei . My sufferings, my disquiet,” the Prince wrote, are 
dreadful. I hardly see my way. Never in my life did I so 
much feel the need of God’s guidance.”! Bentinck’s wife 
was at this time dangerously ill 5 and both the friends were 
painfully anxious about her. God support you,” William 
wrote, ^‘^and enable you to bear your part in a work on 
which, as far as human beings can see, the welfare of his 
Church depends.”§ 


f 




* Bonrepaux to Seignelay, July ff. 
1688. 

t See Iier letters in the Sidney Diary 
and Correspondence lately published. 
Mr. Fox, in liis copy of Barillon’s des- 
patches, marked the 30th of August N.S. 


1688, as the date from which it was 
quite certain that Sunderland was play- 
ing false. 

i Aug. If. 1688. 

§ September 1688. 
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It was iiicleed impossible tliat a design so vast as that CHAP. 

wbicli bad' been formed against the King of England should 

remain during many weeks a secret. ISTo art could prevent 
intelligent men from’ perceiving that William was making 
great military' and naval preparations, and from suspecting 
tlie object with which tliose preparations were made. Early 
in .August hints that some' great event was approaching were' 
whispered up and down London. The weak and corrupt 
Albeville was theu' on a visit to England, and was, or affected 
to. ■ be, certain that the Dutch , go'vernment entertained^ no' . 
design unfriendly to James. But, during the absence of 
Albeville from Ms post, Avaux performed, with eminent skill, 
the duties both of French and English Ambassador to the : 

States, and supplied Barillon as well as Lewis, with ample 
intelligence, Avaux was satisfied that a descent on England 
was in contemplation, and succeeded in- convincing his master 
of the truth. Every courier who arrived at Westminster, '' 
either from the. Hague or from Versailles, brought, earnest 
warnings,.*. But James ' was under ■ a delusion which appears . 
to have been artfully encouraged by Sunderland. ' The Prince 
of Grange, said, the cumiing ■ ministeiv would, , never dare, to 
engage in an expedition beyond sea, leaving Holland defence- 
less. The States,. remembering what ,they had , suffered : and . 
what they had been ,in danger of suffering'„during,. the great 
agony :of 1672, would never incur the risk of -again seeing an ■ 
invading army encamped on the plain between Utrecht and 
Amsterdam. There was doubtless much discontent in Eng- 
land : but the interval was hnmense between discontent and 
rebellion. Men of rank and fortune were not disposed lightly 
to hazard their honours, their estates, and their lives. How 
many .eminent Whigs had held high language when Mon- 
mouth was in the Netherlands? And yet, when he set up 
his standard, what eiiiiiient Whig had joined it? It was 
easy to understand why Lewis affected to give credit to these 
idle rumours. He doubtless -hoped to frighten the King of 
England into taking the French side in the dispute about 
Cologne. By such reasoning James was . easily lulled into , 
stupid security, t The alarm and indignation of Lewis in- 
creased daily. The style of his letters became sharp and 

^ Avanx, July If,., Augusfc Ip Adda, ; Life of James, ii. 177. 

1688 ; Lewis to Barilion, August Orig. Meim 

t Barillon, Aug. |g., 1688 ; 
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Exertions 
of Lewis 
to save 
James. 


HISTOEY OP EXGLAXD. 

Teliement.* He coeH not understand, lie wrote, tliis letliargj 
on tlie eve of a terrible crisis. Was tbe King bewitclied? 

Were Ms ministers blind P Was it possible tliat nobody at 
Wbiteliall was aware of wbat was passing in England 
on tbe Continent P Such foolbardy security could scarcely ' , 
be tbe effect of mere improvidence. There must be foul play. 
James was evidently in bad hands. BariUon was earnestly | 
cautioned not to repose implicit confidence in the English I 

ministers: but he was cautioned in vain. On Hm, as on f 

James, Sunderland had cast a spell which no exhortation 
could break. 

Lewis bestirred himself vigorously. Bonrepaux, who wa‘> 
far superior to BariUon in shrewdness, and who had always 
disliked and distrusted Sunderland, was despatched to London 
with an offer of naval assistance. Avaux was at the same 
time ordered to declare to the States General that Erance 
had taken James under her protection. A large body of j 

troops was held in readiness to march towards the Dutch | 

frontier. This bold attempt to save the infatuated tyrant in 
Ms ovm despite was made with the ftdl concurrence of Skelton, ^ 
who was now Envoy from England to the Court of VersaiUes. * f 

Avaux, in conformity with Ms instructions, demanded an I 
audience of the States. It was readUy granted. The assembly 
was unusually large. The general belief was that some over- j 

ture respecting commerce was about to be made; and the i 

President brought a written answer framed on that supposi- 
tion. As soon as Avaux began to disclose Ms eri'and, signs 
of uneasiness were discernible. Those who were believed to 
enjoy the confidence of the Prince of Orange cast down their 
eyes. The agitation became great when the Envoy announced 
tiia^t his master was strictly bound by the ties of friendship 4 
and alliance to His Britannic Majesty, and that any attack on 
England wotild be considered as a declaration of war against 
Erance. The President, completely taken by surprise, stam- 
mered out a few evasive phrases ; and the conference ter- 
minated. It was at the same time notified to the States thad) 

Lewis had taken under his protection Cardinal Eiirstemberg 
and the Chapter of Cologne. t 

The Deputies were in great agitation. Some recommended 
caution and delay. Others breathed nothing but war, Ea.gel ^ 
spoke vehemently of the French insolence, and iiiii3lored Ms 

^ Lewis to BariUon, Sept. -X. n. 1688. t Ayaux, v 1^588. 
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bretl'ireii not to bo daunted by threats. The proper answer 
' to such a coininunication, he said,, was to levy more soldiers^ 
and to equip more ships. A courier was instantly despatched 
^ ^ to recall William from Minden, where he was holding a con- 
sultation of high moment with the Elector of Brandenburg. 

But there was no cause for alarm. Janies was bent on 
ruining himself ; and every attempt to stop him only made 
him rush more eagerly to his doom. When his throne was 
securej, when his people were submissive, when the most ob- 
sequious of Parliaments was eager to anticipate all his rea- 
sonable wishes, when foreign kingdoms and commonwealths 
paid emulous court to him, when it depended only on himself 
* whether he would be the arbiter of Christendom, he had 
stooped to he the slave and the hireling of Prance. And now 
when, by a series of crimes and follies, he had succeeded in 
alienating his neighbonrs, his subjects, his soldiers, his 
’ sailors, his children, and had left himself no refuge but the 

protection of Prance, he was taken with a fit of pride, and 
determined to assert his independence. That help which, 
if ^ when he did not want it, he had accepted witli igiioininioiis 

n tears, he now, when it was indispensable to him, threw con- 

temptuonsly away. Having been abject when he might, with 
propriety, have been punctilions in maintaining his dignity, 
he became ungratefully haughty at a moment when haugh- 
tiness must bring on him at once derision and ruin. He 
resented the friendly inteiwention which might have saved 
him. Was ever King so used ? Was he a child, or an idiot, 

I that others must think for him ? Was he a petty prince, a 

f Cardinal Purstemberg, who must fall if‘ not upheld by a power- 
ed fill patron? Was he to be degraded in the estimation of all 

Europe, by an ostentatious patronage which he had never 
a.sked? Skelton was recalled to answer for his conduct, and, 
1'^ ' as soon as he arrived, was committed prisoner to the Tower. 

Van Citters was well received at Whitehall, and had a long 
audience. He could, with more truth than diplomatists on 
I such . occasions think at all necessary, disclaim, on the part 

of the.: States General, any hostile project. . Por the States 
General had, as yet, no official Imowledge of the design of 
^ William ; nor was it by any means impossible that they 
might, even now, refuse to sanction that design. James de- 
elai'od that lie gave not tlie least credit to the rumours of a 
Dutch invasion, and that the conduct of the Prejicli govcMMi- 
• iiient had surprised and annoyed him. Middleton was 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAXD. 


directed to assure all tlie foreign ministers tliat there existed 
no sncli alliance between France and England as the Ooiui; 
of Versailles had, for its own ends, pretended. To the Mincio 
the King said that the designs of Lewis were pal|>able and 
should be frustrated. This of&cions protection was at once 
an insult and a snare. good brother/’ said Janies, 

has excellent qualities ; but flattery and vanity have turned 
his head.”'^” Adda, who was much more anxious about Co- 
logne than about England, encouraged this strange delusion, 
Albeville, who had now returned to his post, was commanded 
to give friendly assurances to the States General, and to add 
some high language, which might have been becoming in the 
mouth of Elizabeth or Oliver. My master/’ he said, “is 
raised, alike by his power and by his spirit, above the posi- 
tion which France affects to assign to him. There is some 
difference between a King of England and an Archbishop of 
Cologne.” The reception of Bonrepaiix at WhitehaU was 
cold. The naval succours which he offered were not abso- 
lutely declined : but he was forced to return without having 
settled anything ; and the Envoys, both of the IJiiited Pro- 
vinces and of the House of Axistria, were informed that his 
mission had been disagreeable to the King and had produced 
no result. After the Kevolution Smiderland boasted, and 
probably with truth, that he had induced his master to reject 
the proffered assistance of France, f 

The perverse folly of J ames naturally excited the indigna- 
tion of his powerful neighbour. Lewis complained that, in 
return for the greatest service which he could render to the 
English government, that government had given him the lie 
in the face of all Christendom. He justly remarked thaii 
what Avaux had said, touching the alliance between France 
and Great Britain, was true according to the spirit, though 
perhaxis not according to the letter. There was not indeed a 
treaty dige^ed into articles, signed, sealed, and ratified : but 
assurances equivalent in the estimation of honourable men 
to such a treaty had, during some years, been frequently ex- 
changed between the two Courts. Lewis added that, high as 


“Che r adiilazione e la vanita gli 
a vevano tomato il capo.” — Adda, 

1688. 

* Van Citters, Sept. U. 1688 ; Avaux, 
Sept. if. BarilIon,®g^; Wage- 

naar, book lx. ; Sunderland’s Apology. It 
has been often asserted that James de- 


clined the help of a Freneli army. Tb(^ 
truth is that no such army was oifored. 
Indeed, the French troops would have 
served James much more elTectiially 
menacing the frontiers of Ilollara than 
by crossing the Cliaiinel. 
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was Ills own place in Eni'ope, lie shonld never be so absurdly CHAP 

jealous of Ms dignity as to see an insult in any act prompted 

by friendsMp. But James was in a very different situation, 
and would soon learn tbe value of tliat aid wliicli be bad so 
ungraciously rejected.* 

Yet, notwitbstanding the stupidity and ingratitude of 
James, it would bave been wise in Lewis to persist in tbe 
resolution wbicb bad been notified to tbe States General. 

Avaux, wliose sagacity and judgment made bim an antagonist 
wortby of Williani, was decidedly of tbis opinion. Tbe first 
object of tbe Frericb government, — so tbe sMlful Envoy rea- 
>soned, — ought to be to prevent tbe intended descent on 
England. Tbe way to prevent that descent was to invade 
tbe Si>anisb IsTetberlands, and to menace tbe Batavian fron- 
tier. Tbe Prince of Orange, indeed, was so bent on bis dar- 
ling enterprise tbat be would persist, even if tbe wbite flag 
were flying on tbe walls of Brussels. He bad actually said 
tbat, if tbe Sj)ania;rds could only manage to keep Ostend, 

Mens, and Namur till tbe next spring, be would then letuni 
from England with a force wbicb would soon recover all tbat 
bad been lost. But, tbougb sucb was tbe Prince’s opinion, 
it was not tbe opinion of tbe States. They would not readily 
consent to send their Captain Genera] and tbe flower of their 
army across tbe German Ocean, while a formidable enemy 
threatened their own territory, t 

Lewis admitted the force of these reasonings : but be bad The 
abeady resolved on a different line of action. Perhaps be 
had been provoked by the discouiffesy and wrongheadednoss invario 
of tbe English government, and indulged bis temper at ibe 
expense of bis interest. Perhaps be was inisl(3d by the coun- 
sels of his minister of war, Loiivois, whose influence was great, 
and who regarded Avaiix with no friendly feeling. It was 
determined to strike in a quarter remote from Ilolland a 
great and unexpected blow. Lewis suddenly withdrew his 
troops from Flanders, and poured them into Germany. One 
army, placed under the noininal coinmand of the I.)auj)liin, 
but really directed by the Duke of Duras and by Yauban, the 
father of the science of fortification, invested Pbilipsburg. 

Another, led by the Marquess of Boufflers, seized lYorms, 


Mentz, and Treves, 2 ! third, commanded by the Miirquess of 



Humieres, entered Bonn. All down the Rhine, from Bafleu 


^ Lewis to Bariilon, Sept. 1688. f Avans, 
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CHAP, to Cologne, tlie French arms were victorious. The news of 
^ . .. . the fall of Philipsbnxg reached Versailles on All Saints day, 

while the Court was listening to a sermon in the chapel. 
The King made a sign to the preacher to stop, announced the 
good news to the congregation, and, Imeeling down, returned 
thanks to God for this great success. The audience wept for 
joy.* The tidings were eagerly welcomed by the sanguine 
and snsceptible people of France. Poets celebrated the tri- 
umphs of their magnificent patron. Orators extolled from 
the pnlpit the wisdom and magnanimity of the eldest son of 
the Church. The Te Denni was snng with unwonted pomp ; 
and the solemn notes of the organ were mingled with the 
clash of the cymbal and the blast of the trumpet. Bnt there 
was little cause for rejoicing. The great statesman who was 
at the head of the European coalition smiled inwardly at the 
misdirected energy of his foe. Lewis had indeed, by his 
promptitude, gained some advantages on the side of Germany : 
but those advantages would avail little if England, in- 
active and inglorious under four successive kings, should 
suddenly resume her old rank in Europe. A few weeks would 
suffice for the enterprise on which the fate of the world de- 
pended I and for a few weeks the United Provinces were in 
security. 

William William now urged on his preparations with indefatigable 
obtains tlie activity, and with less secrecy than he had hitherto thought 
the States necessary. Assurances oi support came pouring m daily 
0-eneral to from foreign courts. Opposition had become extinct at the 
pedition. Hague. It was in vain that Avaux, even at this last moment, 
exeited all his skill to reanimate the faction which had con- 
tended against three generations of the House of Orange. 
The chiefs of that faction, indeed, still regarded the Stadt- 
holder with no friendly feeling. They had reason to fear 
that, if he prospered in England, he would become absolute 
master of Holland. Nevertheless the errors of the court of 
Versailles, and the dexterity with which he had availed him- 
self of those errors, made it im23ossible to continue the strug- 
gle against him. He saw that the time, had come for de- 
manding the sanction of the States. Aiiisterdaiii was the 
head quarters of the party hostile to his line, his office, 
and his person 5 and even from Amsterdam he had at this 
monient nothing to apprehend. > Some of tlie chief function- 


^ Madame de Sevigne, 1688. 
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aries of tliat city had been repeatedly closeted with him, 
with Van Dykveltf and with Bentinck^ and had been in- 
duced to promise that they would promote^ or at least that 
^ they would not oppose, the great design : some were exasper- 
ated by the commercial edicts of Lewis : some were in deep 
distress for kinsmen and friends who were harassed by the 
French dragoons: some shrank from the responsibility of 
causing a schism which might be fatal to the Batavian feder- 
ation ; and some were afraid of the common people, who, 
stimulated by the exhortations of zealous preachers, were 
ready to execute summary justice on any traitor who should, 
iht this crisis, be false to the Protestant cause. The majority, 

~ therefore, of that town council which had long been devoted 
to France pronounced in favour of William’s imclertaking. 
Thenceforth all fear of opposition irt any part of the United 
Provinces was at an end ; and the full sanction of the feder- 
ation to his enterprise was, in secret sittings, formally given."^’ 
The Prince had already fixed upon a general well qualified 
to be second in command. This was indeed no light matter. 
A random shot or the dagger of an assassin might in a mo- 
ment leave the expedition without a head. It was neces- 
sary that a successor should be ready to fill the vacant place. 
Yet it was impossible to make choice of any Englishman 
without giving offence either to the Whigs or to the Tories ; 
nor had any Englishman then living shown that he possessed 
the military skill necessary for the conduct of a campaign. 
On the other hand it was not easy to assign preeminence to 
a foreigner without wounding the national sensibility of the 
haiiglity islanders. One man there was, and only one in 
Europe, to whom no objection could be found, Frederic, 


OHAP, 
: IX. 


Count of Schomberg, a German, sprung from a noble house Scb.m- 
of the Palatinate. He was generally esteemed the gi’eatest 


living master of the art of war. His rectitude and X}iety, 
tried by strong tein]3tations and never foimd wanting, com- 
iiianded general respect and confidence. Though a Protes- 
tant, he had been, during many years, in the service of 
Lewis, and had, in spite of the ill offices of the Jesuits, ex- 
torted from his employer, by a series of great actions, the 
staff of a Marshal of France. When x3ersecution began to 
rage, the brave veteran steadfiistly refused to xnirchase the 


I "Wilrien MS. quoted hy Wagonaar; the Statt^s General, dated Oct. U’., will 

^ Lord Louridale's .Memoirs ; Avuux, Oet. be found ui the Reeueil des TraiL'^, vul, 

I Jr. i(j8S, The formal declaration of iv. No. 252. 
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Britisli ad- 
vnntTirers 
at the 
Hup:ue. 


royal favour bj apostasy^ resigned, witlioiit one nrarmnr, all 
Ms lioiionrs and commands, quitted bis adopted country for 
ever, and took refuge at the court of Berlin. He had long 
passed his seventieth year : but both his mind and his body^_^_^ 
were still in full vigour. He had been in England, and was 
much loved and honoured there. He had indeed a recom- 
mendation of which very few foreigners could then boast ; for 
lie spoke our language not only intelligibly, but with grace 
and purity. He was, with the consent of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and with the warm approbation of the chiefs 
of all the English parties, appointed William’s lieutenant.*^' 

And now the Hague was crowded with British adventurers 
of all the various factions which the tyiunny of James had 
united ill a strange coalition, old royalists who had shed their 
blood for the throne, old agitators of the army of the Parlia- 
ment, Tories who had been persecuted in the days of the 
Exclusion Bill, Whigs who had fled to the Continent for their 
share in the Rye House plot. 

Conspicuous in this great assemblage were Charles Grerard, 
Earl of Macclesfield, an ancient Cavalier who had fought for j 
Charles the First and had shared the exile of Charles the ; 
Second 5 Archibald Cam|)bell, who was the eldest son of the 
unfortunate Argyle, but had inherited nothing except an 
illustrious name and the inalienable affection of a numerous 
clan ; Charles Paulet, Earl of Wiltshire, heir apparent of the 
Marquisate of Winchester ; and Peregrine Osborne, Lord 
Dmnblane, heir apparent of the Earldom of Danby. Mor- 
daunt, exulting in the prospect of adventures irresistibly 
attractive to Ms fiery nature, was among the foremost vo- 
lunteers. Fletcher of Saltoun had learned, while guarding 
the frontier of Christendom against the infidels, that there ^ 
was once more a ho|)e of deliverance for his country, and had ,, 
hastened to offer the help of his sword. Sir Pa.trick Hume, 
who had, siuce his flight from Scotland, lived humbly at 
Utrecht, now emerged from his ohscuiity : but, fortunately, 
his eloquence could, on this occasion, do little mischief; for 
the Prince of Orange was by no means disposed to be the 
lieutenant of a debating society such as that which had ruined 
the enterprise of Argyle. The subtle and restless Wildman, 
who had some time before found England an unsafe residence, ^ 
and had escaped to Grermany, re];>aired from his retreat to the 

* Abrege de la Vie de PrMerie Due de Scliomberg, 1690 ; Sidney toWillianij 
June 30. 16S8 ; Barnet, i. 677. 
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Prince’s Court. Tliere too was Carstairs, a Presbyterian CHAP, 
minister from Scotland^ wbo in craft and courage bad no 
superior among tbe politicians of bis age. He bad been en- 
^ trusted some years before by Pagel witb important secrets, 
and bad resolutely kept them in spite of tbe most borrible 
torments wbicb could be inflicted by boot and tbumbscrew. 

His rare fortitude had earned for him as large a share of tbe 
Prince’s confidence and esteem as was granted to any man 
except Bentinck.* Perguson could not remain quiet when a 
reTolution was preparing. He secured for himself a passage 
in the fleet, and made himself busy among bis fellow emi- 
grants: but be found himself generally distrusted and des- 
2}ised. He bad been a great man in tbe laiot of ignorant and 
hotheaded outlaws who bad urged tbe feeble Monmouth to 
destruction : but there was no place for a lowminded agitator, 
half maniac and half knave, among tbe grave statesmen and . 
generals who partook tbe cares of tbe resolute and sagacious 
William. 

Tbe difference between tbe expedition of 1685 and the ex- 
pedition of 1688 was sufficiently marked by tbe difference be- 
^ tween tbe manifestoes wbicb tbe leaders of those expeditions 
published. For Monmouth Perguson bad scribbled an absurd 
and brutal libel about tbe burning of London, the strangling 
of Godfrey, tbe butchering of Essex, and tbe jioisoning of 
Charles. Tbe Declaration of WiUiam was drawn up by tbe 
Grand Pensionary Pagel, who was highly renowned as a WillianVH 
publicist. Though weighty and learned, it was, in its original 
form., much too prolix : but it was abridged and translated 
into English by Burnet, who well understood tbe art of 
popular composition. It began by a solemn preamble, setting 
forth that, in every community, tbe strict obseiwance of law 
wa^s necessary alike to tbe happiness of nations and to tbe 
sectuity of governments. Tbe Prince of Orange bad therefore 
seen witb deep concern that the ftmdameiital lows of a king- 
dom, witb wbicb be was by blood and by marriage closely 
connected, bad, by tbe advice of evil counsellors, been grossly 
and systematically violated. Tbe povrer of dispensuig with 
Acts of PaHiament had been stramed to such a point that, tlio 
wliole legislative authority bad been transferred to tbe crown. 
^.Decisions at variance with the spirit of the constitution lunl 
been obtained from tbe tribunals by turning out Judge afi<*r 
J udge, till tbe bench bad been filed witb men ready to 


* Burnet, i. 58-1. ; Mackay s Memoirs. 
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implicitly tlie directions of tlie goTernment. ITotwitlistaiidiiig 
the King's repeated assurances that he would maintain the 
established religion, iiersons notoriously hostile to that rein 

gion had been promoted, not only to civil offices, but also to 

ecclesiastical benefices. The government of the Church had, 
in defiance of express statutes, been entrusted to a new court 
of High Commission ; and in that court an avowed Papist 
had a seat. Good subjects, for refusing to violate their duty ■ 
and their oaths, had been ejected from their property, in 
contempt of the Great Charter of the liberties of England. 
Meanwhile persons who could not legally set foot on the 
island had been placed at the head of seminaries for the cor- 
ruption of youth. Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Justices f 
of the Peace, had been dismissed in mnltitudes for refusing to 
support a pernicious and unconstitutional policy. The fran- 
. chises of almost every borough in the realm had been invaded. 

The courts of justice were in such a state that their decisions, 
even in civil matters, had ceased to inspire confidence, and 
that their servility in criminal cases had brought oii the 
kingdom the stain of iimocent blood. All these abuses, 
loathed by the English nation, were to he defended, it seemed, 
by an army of Irish Papists. Her was this all. The most 
arbitrary jirinces had never accounted it an offence in a sub- 
ject modestly and |)eaceably to represent his grievances and 
to ask for relief. But supplication was now treated as a high 
misdemeanour in England. For no crime but that of offering 
to the Sovereign a petition drawn up in the most respectful 
terms, the fathers of the Church had been imprisoned and pro- 
secuted 5 and every Judge who had given his voice in their 
favour had instantly been turned out. The calling of a free and 
lawful Parliament might indeed be an effectual remedy for all \ 
these evils ; but such a Parliament, unless the whole spirit of j 
the administration was changed, the nation could not hope to 
see. It was evidently the intention of the Court to bring to- 
gether, by means of regulated corporations and of Popish re- 
turning officers, a body which would be a House of Commons . 

in name alone. Lastly, there were circumstances which I 

raised a grave suspicion that the child who was called Prince - 

of Wales was not really bom of ^ the Queen. For these \ 

reasons the Prince, mindful of his near relation , to the royal 4.. 
house, and grateful for the' affection which the English people 
had ever shown to his beloved wife and to himself^ had 
resolved, in compliance with the request : of many Lords | 
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Si)irittial and Teinporal, and of many otlier persons of all CHAP, 
ranks^ to go oyer at the head of a force sufficient to repel vio- 
leiice. He all thonght of conquest. He protested 

thak while his troops remained in the island, they should be 
kept under the strictest restraints of discipline, and that, as 
soon a,s the nation had been deliyered from tyranny, they 
should be sent back. His single object was to have a free 
and , legal Parliament assembled ; and to the decision of sncli 
a Parliament he solemnly pledged himself to leaye aU ques- 
tions both public and private. 

As soon as copies of this Declaration were handed about 
the Hague, signs of dissension began to appear among the 
^^Dnglisli. Wildman, indefatigable in mischief, prevailed on 
some of his countrymen, and, among others, on the head- 
strong and volatile Mordaimt, to declare that they would not 
take up arms on sncli grounds. The paper had been drawn 
up merely to please the Cavaliers and the parsons. The 
injuries of the Church and the trial of the Bishoj^s had been 
put too prominently forward; and nothing had been said 
of the tyrannical manner in which the Tories, before their 
rupture with the Court, had treated the Whigs. Wildman 
then brought forward a counterproject, prepared by himself, 
which, if it had been adopted, would have disgusted all the 
Anglican clergy and four fifths of the landed aristocracy. 

The leading Whigs strongly opposed him. Bussell in 2>arti- 
cular declared that, if such an insane course were taken, 
there would be an end of the coalition from which alone the 
nation could expect deliverance. The dispute was at length 
settled by the authority of William, who, with his usual good 
sense, determined that the manifesto should stand nearly as 
Pagel and Burnet had framed it."^* 

WTiile these things were passing in Holland, Janies had at 
length become sensible of his danger. Intelligence which 
could not be disregarded came pouring in from various quar- 
ters. At length a despatch finm Albeville removed all 
doubts. It is said that, when the King had read it, the James 
blood left Ms cheeks, and he remained some time speechless. t 
He, might, indeed, well be appalled. ' The' first easterly wind iis danger, 
would 'bring, a hostile armament to the shores of his , realm. . 

All Europe, one single power alone excepted, was iinpatientiy 
'^ waiting for the news of his downfiill. The help of that single 

^ Biirnct, L 775. 780. 

f Eaeliard's Histoiy of fclio Bevolutioia, ii. 2. 
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power lie liad madly rejected. ISTaj;, lie liad requited witli 
insnlt tlie friendly intervention wliicli miglit have saved him. 
The Fi’ench armies which, but for his own folly, might have 
been employed in overawing the States General, were besieg- 
ing Philipsburg or garrisoning Mentz. In a few days he 
might have to fight, on English ground, for his crown and 
for the birthright of his infant son. His means were indeed 
in appearance great. The navy was in a much more efficient 
state than at the time of his accession ; and the improvement 
is partly to be attributed to Ms own exertions. He had 
appointed no Lord High Admiral or Board of Admiralty, but 
had kept the chief direction of maritime affairs in his own 
hands, and had been strenuously assisted by Pepys. It is a 
proverb that the eye of a master is more to be trusted than 
that of a deputy; and, in an age of corruption and pecula- 
tion, a department, on which a sovereign, even of very slen- 
der capacity, bestows close personal attention, is likely to be 
comparatively free from abuses. It would have been easy to 
find an abler minister of marine than James: but it would 
not have been easy to find, among the public men of that age, 
any minister of marine, except James, who would not have 
embezzled stores, taken bribes from contractors, and charged 
the cro^vn with the cost of repairs which had never been made. 

The King was, in truth, almost the only person who could 
be trusted not to rob the King. There had therefore been, 
during the last three years, much less waste and pilfering in 
the dockyards than formerly. Ships had been built which 
were fit to go to sea. An excellent order had been issued in- 
creasing the allowances of Captains, and at the same time 
strictly forbidding them to carry merchandise from port to 
port without the royal permission. The effect of these re- 
forms was already perceptible ; and James found no difficulty 
in fitting out, at short notice, a considerable fleet. Thirty 
ships of the line, all third rates and fourth rates, were col- 
lected in the Thames, under the command of Lord Dartmouth. 
The loyalty of Dartmouth was not suspected ; and he was 
thought to have as much professional skill and knowdedge as 
any of the patrician sailors who, in that age, rose to the 
highest naval commands without a regular naval training, 
and who were at once flag officers on the sea and colonels of 
infantry on shore.* 

^ Pepys- s Memoirs relating to the Second, ii. 186. Orig. Mem. ; Adda, 
Eoyal Navy, 1690; Life of James the Van Citters, 
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Tlie regular army hacl^ during some years, been tke largest CHAP, 
that any king of England had ever commanded, and was now .. ' 

rapidly augmented. New companies were incorporated with 
the existing regiments. Commissions for the raising of fresh 
regiments were issued. Eonr thousand men were added to 
the English estabhshment. Three thousand were sent for 
with all speed from Ireland. As many more were ordered to 
march southward from Scotland. James estimated the force 
with which he should he able to meet the invaders at near 
forty thousand troops, exclusive of the militia.* 

The navy and army were therefore far more than sufficient 
to repel a Dutch invasion. But could the navy, could the 
^iiriny, be trusted? Would not the trainbands flock by thou- 
sands to the standard of the deliverer? The party which had, 
a few years before, drawn the sword for Monmouth would 
undoubtedly be eager to welcome the Prince of Orange. And 
what had become of the party which had, during seven and 
forty years, been the bulwark of monarchy? Where were 
now those gallant gentlemen who had ever been ready to 
shed their blood for the crown ? Outraged and insulted, 
driven from the bench of justice, and deprived of all military 
command, they saw the peril of their ungrateful sovereign 
with undisguised delight. Where were those j)riests and 
prelates who had, from ten thousand pulpits, proclaimed the 
duty of obeying the anointed delegate of God ? Some of them 
had been imprisoned: some had been plundered: all had 
been placed under the iron rule of the High Commission, and 
were in hourly fear lest some new ffieak of tyranny should 
deprive them of their freeholds and leave them without a 
morsel of bread. That Churchmen would even now so com- 
pletely forget the doctrine which had been their peculiar 
boast as to join in active resistance seemed incredible. But 
could their oppressor expect to find among them the spirit 
whicii> in the. preceding generation, had triiimxjlied over the 
armies of Essex and Waller, and had yielded only after a des- 
perate struggle to the genius and vigour^ of Cromwell? The 
tyrant was overcome by fear. He ceased, to repeat that con- iTeaf> 
cession had always ruined princes, and sullenly owned that he 
must stoop to court the Toiues once more. t There is reason ' 

to believe that Halifax was, at this time, invited to return to 

^ Life of James Uie S^ocond, ii. 186 . t Adda, despatch 
0^i<^^ Mem.; Adda, VanChtters, deserihes strongly James’s dread of an 

nnlTersar defection of his snhjects. 
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office, and tliat lie was not miwilling to do so. The part of 
mediator between the throne and the nation was, of all parts, 
that for which he was best qualified, and of which he was 
' most ambitions. How the negotiation with him was broken ^ 
off is not known: bnt it is not improbable that the question or"”^ 
the dispensmg power was the insnrnioimtable difficnlty. His 
hostility to the dispensing power had caused his disgrace three 
years before : nothing that had since happened had been of a 
nature to change his views ; and James was fally determined 
to make no concession on that point.* As to other matters 
His Majesty was less pertinacious. He pnt forth a pro- 
clamation ill which he solemnly promised to protect the 
Church of England and to maintain the Act of Uniformity. 

He declared himself willing to make great sacrifices for the ‘ ^ 

sake of concord. He would no longer insist that Eoman Ca- 
tliolics should be admitted into the House of Commons ; and 
he trusted that his people would justly apjireciate such a proof 
of his disposition to meet their wishes. Three days later 
he notified his intention to replace all the magistrates and 
Deputy Lieutenants who had been dismissed for refusing to 
support his policy. On the day after the appearance of this * 
notification Compton’s suspension was taken off.f ■ : 

At the same time the Eing gave an audience to all the % 
Bishops who were then in London. They had requested ad- j 
mittance to his presence for the purpose of tendering their 
counsel in this emergency. The Primate was spokesmaii. 

He respectfully asked that the administration might be put 
into the hands of persons duly qualified, that all acts clone 
under pretence of the dispensing power might be revoked, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commission might be annulled, that 
the wrongs of Magdalene College might be redressed, and ^ * 
that the old franchises of the municipal corporations might '' 

be restored. He hinted very intelligibly that there was one I 

most desirable event which would completely secure the throne i 

and quiet the distracted realm. If His Majesty would re- i 

consider the points m dispute between the Churches of Eome 
and England, perhaps, by the divme blessing on the argii- ■ 

ments which the Bishops wished to lay before him, he iiiight ' 

be convinced that it was his duty to return to the religion of j 


All the scanty light which we have 
respecting this negotiation is derived 
from Bereshy. His informant was a 
lady whom he does not name, and who 


certainly was not to he implicitly trust td. 

t London Gazette, Sept, 24. 27., (Jj-t 
1. 1688, 
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Ms fatlier and of Ms gi’andfatlier. Thus far^ Bancroft said, 
he had spohen the sense of his brethren. There remained a 
subject on which he had not taken counsel with them, but to 
which lie thought it his duty to adyert. ' . He was indeed the 
only man of his profession who could advert to that subject 
without being suspected of an interested motive. The metro- 
politan see of York had been three years vacant. The. Arch- 
bishop implored the King to fill it speedily with a pious and 
learned divine, and added that such a divine might without 
difficulty be found among those who then stood in the royal 
presence. The King commanded himself sufficiently to return 
thanks for this unpalatable counsel, and promised to consider 
wh at had been said.’^* Of the dispensing power he would not 
yield one tittle. Ko unqualified person was removed from any 
civil or military office. But some of Bancroft’s suggestions 
were adopted. Within forty-eight hours the Court of High 
Coiiimission was abolished.t It was determined that the 
charter of the City of London, which had been forfeited six 
years before, should be restored ; and the Chancellor was sent 
in state to carry hack the venerable parchment to Guildhall. J 
A week later the public was informed that the Bishop of 
Winchester, who was by virtue of his office Tisitor of Mag- 
dalene College, had it in charge from the King to correct 
whatever was amiss in that society. It was not without a 
long struggle and a hitter pang that James stooped to this 
last humiliation. Indeed he did not yield till the Vicar 
Apostolic Leyhurn, who seems to have behaved on all occa- 
sions like a wise and honest man, declared that in his judg- 
ment the ejected President and Fellows had been wronge<I, 
and that on religious as well as on political grounds, rc3stitutioii 
ought to be made to them.§ In a few days appeared a pro- 
clamation restoring the forfeited franchises of all tlie muni- 
^ cipal corporations. II 

James flattered himself that concessions so great, made in 


Tanner MSS. ; Burnet, i. 784. Bur” mterests of Gfifflxrd and the other Roman 
net lias, I think, confounded this an- Catliolies who were quartered in Magda- 
dience with an audience which took place lene College, Leyburn dtadarod himself 
a few weeks later. “ nel senthnento die fosse, stiito uno 

t London Gazette, Oct. 8. 1688. spoglio, e ehe il possesso in eui si trovano 

i Ibid. ora U Cattolici fosse violoiito ed ilh'gale^ 

§ London Gazette, Oct. 15. 1688; onde non era privar questi di un driUo 
Adda, Oct. The Nuncio, though acqiiisto, renderc agli aitri qadloche 
generally an enemy to violent courses, era stato levatb eon violenan,,” 
seems to liave opposed the restoration of jj I.ondon Gazette, Oct.. 18. 1688, 
iioiigh, prolaibly from regard for the 
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CHAP, the short space of a month, would hring hack to liim the 
■ . hearts of his people. Nor can it he doubted that such con- 

Iiis eon- cessions, if they had been made before there was reason to 
rewivetl'*^ expect an invasion from Holland, would have done much to 
conciliate the Tories. But gratitude is not to be expected by 
rulers who give to fear what they have refused to justice. 
During three years the King had been proof to all argument 
and to all entreaty. Ererj minister wlio liad dared to raise 
liis voice in favour of tlie civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of tlie realm liad been disgraced. A Parliament eminently 
loyal liad ventured to protest gently and respectfully against 
a violation of tbe fundamental laws of England, and liad 
been sternly reprimanded, prorogued, and dissolved. Judge ,, 
after Judge liad been stripped of the ermine for declining to 
give decisions opposed to the whole common and statute law. 
The most respectable Cavaliers had been excluded from all 
share in the government of their counties .for refusing to 
betray the public liberties. Scores of clergymen had been 
deprived of their livelihood for observing their oaths. Pre- 
lates, to whose steadfeist fidelity the King owed the crown 
which he wore, had on their knees besought him not to com- 
mand them to violate the laws of God and of the land. 
Their modest petition had been treated as a seditious libel. 
They had been browbeaten, threatened, imprisoned, prose- 
cuted, and had narrowly escaped utter ruin. Then at length 
the nation, finding that right was borne down by might, and 
that even supplication was regarded as a crime, began to 
think of trying the chances of war. The opjiressor learned 
that an armed deliverer was at hand and would he eagerly 
welcomed by Whigs and Tories, Dissenters and Churchmen. 
All was immediately changed. That government which had 
requited constant and zealous service with spoliation and 
persecution, that government which to weighty reasons and 
pathetic entreaties had replied only by injuries and insults, 
became in a moment strangely gracious. Every Gazette now 
announced the removal of some grievance. It was then evi- 
dent that on the equity, the humanity, the plighted word of 
the King, no reliance could be placed, and that he would 
govern well only so long as he was under the strong dread of 
resistance. His Subjects were therefore' by no means dis- 
posed to restore to him a confidence which he had justly for- 
feited, or to relax the pressure which had wimng from him ^ 
the only good acts of his whole reign. The general im- 
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patience for tlie arrival of' tHe.-Diitcli' became every day 
stronger. Tbe gales wMcli at tMs time blew obstinately 
from tbe west, and wbicli at once prevented tbe Prince’s 
arinameiit from sailing and bronglxt fresb Irish regiments 
from Dublin to Chester, were bitterly cnrsed and reviled by 
the coininon peo|)le. The weather, it was said, was Popish.* 
Crowds stood in Cheapside gazing intently at the weather- 
coct on the graceful steeple of Bow Chm*ch, and praying for 
a, Protestant wiiid.t 

The general feeling was strengthened by an event which, 
tlioiigli merely accidental, was not unnaturally ascribed to 
the periidy of the King. The Bishop of Winchester an- 
K nonneed that, in obedience to the royal commands, he de- 
signed to restore the ejected members of Magdalene College. 
He fixed the twenty -first of October for this ceremony, and 
on the twentieth went down to Oxford. The whole Univer- 
sity was in expectation. The expelled Pellows had arrived 
from all parts of the kingdom, eager to take possession of 
their beloved home. Three hmidred gentlemen on horsebaclc 
escorted the Visitor to his lodgings. As he passed the bells 
rang, and the High Street was crowded with shouting spec- 
tators. He retired to rest. The next morning a joyous 
crowd assembled at the gates of Magdalene : but the Bishop 
did not make his appearance ; and soon it was known that he 
had been roused from his bed by a royal messenger, and had 
been directed to repair immediately to Whitehall. This 
strange disapi^ointment caused much wonder ajid anxiety ; 
but in a few hours eanie news which, to iniiids disposed, not 
without reason, to think the worst, seemed' completely to ex- 
plain the King’s change of purpose. The Dutch armament 
had put out to sea, and had been driven bade by a storm. 
The disaster was exaggerated by rumour. Many ships, it 
was said, had been lost. Thousands of horses had perished. 
All thought of a design on England must be relinquished, at 
least for the present year. Here was a lesson for the nation. 
While James expected immediate invasion and rebellion, lie 
had given orders that reparation should be made to those 
wliom he had uiilawfally despoiled. As soon as he found liiiii- 
self safe, those orders had been revoked. This iinputatioii, 

‘‘ Vento Papista,” says Adda, wind which k(?pt Tyreonnr-1, diirinp: soirio 

' ' time, from fcaltinfc possession of f he go- 
t The expression Protestant wind Ireland. See the hrsi part 

seems to hare been first applied to the Lilhlmliem 
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tlioiigli at that time generally believed, and tlioiigb, since 
. tliat time, repeated by writers who ongM to liave been well 
informed, was witliont fomidatioii. It is certain that the mis- 
hap of the Dutch fleet could not, by any mode of commuiii- 
cation, have been known at Westminster till some hours after 
the Bishop of Winchester had received the summons which 
called him away from Oxford. The King, however, had little 
right to complain of the suspicions of his people. If they 
sometimes, without severely examining evidence, ascribed to 
his dishonest policy what was really the effect of accident or 
inadvertence, the fault was his own. That men who are in 
the habit of breaking faith should be distrusted when they 
mean to keep it is part of their just and natural punishment.* 

It is remarkable that James, on this occasion, incurred 
one iiimierited imputation solely in consequence of his 
eagerness to clear himself from another imputation equally 
unmerited. The Bishop of Winchester had been hastily 
smnmoned from Oxford to attend an extraordinary meeting 
of the Privy Council, or rather an assembly of ISTotables, 
which had been convoked at WliitehalL With the Privy 
CouiiciUors were joined, in this solemn sitting, all the Peers 
Spiritual and Temporal who chanced to be in or near the 
capital, the Judges, the crown lawyers, the Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen of the City of London. A hint had been 
given to Petre that he would do well to absent himself. In 
truth few of the Peers would have chosen to sit with him. 
Kear the head of the board a chair of state was placed for 
the Queen Dowager. The Princess Anne had been requested 
to attend, but had excused herself on the plea of delicate 
health. 

James informed tliis great assembly that he thought it 
necessary to produce proofs of the birth of his son. The 
arts of bad men had poisoned the public mind to such an 
extent that very many believed the Prince of Wales to be a 
supposititious child. But Providence had graciously ordered 
things so that scarcely any prince had ever come into the 
woiid in the presence of so many witnesses. Those witnesses 
then ap23eared and gave their evidence. After all tliC' depo- 
sitions had been taken, James with great solemnity declared 
that the imputation tliromi on him was utterly false, and 
that he would rather die a thousand deaths than wrong any 
of his children. 



^ AH tlie eyidence on tMs point is collected in Howell’s edition of the State Trials. 
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All who were present a|>peared 'to be satisfied. The evi- 
deuce was instantly published, and was allowed by judicious < — f, 
and inipax'tial persons to be decisiTO.'^ But the' judicious arc 
always a minority ; and scarcely anybody was then impartiaL 
The whole nation was convinced that all sincere Papists 
thought it a duty to perjm'e themselves whenever they could, 
by peijury, serve the interests of their ■ Church. Men who, . 
having been bred Protestants, had for the sake of lucre 
pretended to be converted to Popery, .were, it‘ possible, leSvS 
trustworthy than sincere Papists. The depositions of all 
who belonged to these two classes were iherefore regarded 
as mere nullities. Thus the weiglit of the testiuiouy un 
which. James had relied was greatly reduced. Wliai remained 
was malignantly scrutinised. To every one o.t the few Ihxi- 
testant witnesses who had said an}d}hing material some ex- 
ception was taken. One was notoriously a greedy sycopha iil . 
Another had not indeed yet apostatised, but was .uenady 
related to an apostate. The jieople asked, as they Iiad aslo.Ml 
from the first, why, if all was right, the King, knowing, as 
he knew, that many doubted the reality of his wife’s i)reg“ 
nancy, had not taken care that the birth should be more 
satisfactorily proved. Was there nothing suspicious in the 
false reckoning, in the sudden change of abode, in the 
absence of the Princess Anne and of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? Why was no prelate of the Established Church 
in attendance? IVhy was not the Dutch Ambassador sum- 
moned? Why, above all, were not' the Hydes, loyal serva,iits 
of the crown, faithful sons of the Church., and natural 
guardians of the interest of . their nieces, suffered to miiigle 
with the crowd of Papists which was assemble<l in and :ui.‘.ar 
the royal bedchaiiiber? Why, in short, was there, in th.e 
long list of assistiants, not a. single name which com,mamleil 
public confidence and respect? The true answer to these 
questions was that the King’s imderstandiiig was -wealv, that 
his temper was despotic, and that he had williiigly seized axi 
opportunity of maidfestiiig his coniiompt for the opiniioi of 
his subjects. But the inultitxide, not contented with, ihis 
explanation, aittrihutod to deep laid villaiiy wliat was ret illy 
the eifect of folly and perverseness. Kor was this opinii.ai 
confined to tlie multitude. The Lady Anne, at her 
on the niorning after the Council, spoke of the iiivestjgrtt.Jon 

Tlw cvi<lrii(‘c ■will be foimd with much iJJufcjlral.'vc inuttej;* iu lioueirB eiHuuui 
oi the SUiU; Triuiia. 
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with such scorn as emboldened the very tirewomen who, were 
, dressing her to put in their jests. Soiiie of the Lords who 
had heard the examination^ and had appeared to be satisfied^ 
were really unconvinced. Lloydj Bishop of St. Asaph, whose 
piety and learning commanded general respect, continued to 
the end of his life to believe that a fraud had been practised. 

The depositions taken before the Council had not been 
many hours in the hands of the public when it was noised 
abroad that Sunderland had been dismissed from all his 
places. The news of his disgrace seems to have taken the 
politicians of the coffeehouses by surprise, but did not 
astonish those who had observed what was passing in the 
palace. Treason had not been brought home to him by legal, 
or even by tangible, evidence : but there was a strong sus- 
picion among those who watched him closely that, through 
some channel or other, he was in communication with the 
enemies of that government in which he occupied so high a 
place. He, with miabashed forehead, imprecated on his own 
head all evil here and hereafter if he was guilty. His only 
fault, he protested, was that he had served the crown too 
well. Had he not given hostages to the royal cause? Had 
he not broken down every bridge by which he could, in case 
of a disaster, effect his retreat ? Had he not gone aU lengths 
in favour of the dispensing power, sate in the High Com- 
mission, signed the warrant for the commitment of the 
Bishops, appeared as a witness against them, at the hazard 
of his life, amidst the hisses and curses of the thousands 
who filled Westminster Hall? Had he not given the last 
proof of fidelity by renouncing his religion, and publicly 
joining a Church which the nation detested? What had he 
to hope from a change ? What had he not to dread ? These 
arguments, though plausible, and though set off by the most 
insinuating address, could not remove the impression which 
whispers and reports arriving at once from a hundred dif- 
ferent quarters had produced. The King became daily 
colder and colder. Sunderland attempted to support himself 
by the Queen's help, obtained an audience of Her Majesty, 
and was actually in her apartment when Middleton entered, 
and, by the King's orders, demanded the seal's. That evening 
the fallen minister was for the last time closeted with the 
Prince wlioni he had flattered and betrayed. The interview 
was a strange one. Sundeiland acted calumniated viidue to 
perfection. He regTctted not, he said, the Secretaryship of 
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State or tlie .Presidency of tlie ■Coimdl^ if only lie retained 
Ms SoYereigMs esteem. “Do not, sir, do not' make me tlie 
niost. niikappy geiitleiixaii in your dominions, by refusing lo 
declare tliat you acquit me of disloyalty.” The King liardly 
laiew wliat to belieye. Tliere was no positive iiroof of guilt ; 
and the energy and patlios with wMcli Sunderland lied iiiiglit 
liave^ iinj>osed , on. a keener understanding than that with 
which he had to deal. At the French embassy his profesKsions 
still found credit. There he declared that he should remain 
a few days in London, and show himself at court. He would 
then retire to Ms country seat at Althorpe, and try to rejiair 
Iiis dilaxiidated fortunes hy ecoiioiny. If a revolution tdiould 
take place he must fly to France. .His ill requited loyalty 
had left him no other jilace of refuge."^ 

The seals which had been taken from Sunderland were 
delivered to Preston. The same Gazette which announced 
this change contained the official intelligence of tlie disaster 
which had befallen the Dutch fleet, f That disaster wa.s 
serious, though far less seiious than the King and his few 
adherents, misled by their wishes, were disposed to believe. 

On the sixteenth of October, according to the English 
reckoning, was held a solemn sitting of the States of Holland. 
The Prince came to bid them farewell. He thanked them 
for the kindness with which they had watched over him 
when he was left an orphan child, for the confldence which 
they had reposed in Mm during Ms adiMiiistration, and 
for the assistance which they had granted to him at this 
momentous crisis. He entreated them to believe tliat he bad 
always meant and endeavoured to promote the interest of 
his country. He was now quitting them, perhaps i)ev<.‘r 
to return. If he should fall in defence- of the relbrined 
religion and of the independence of Eurojxe, lie conimended 
Ms beloved wife to their care. The Grand Pensionary 
answered in a faltering voice ; and in all th.at grave senate, 
there was none who could refmin from shedding tears. ' But 
the iron stoicism of 'William never gave way; and he stood 
among his weeping friends calm- and austere as if he had 
been about to leave them only for a short visit to liis hunting 
grounds at Loo.J 

The dej>uti.es of the xirincipal towns accompanied him io 
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his yacht* Even the representatives of Amsterdam, so long 
the chief seat of opposition to his administration, joined in 
paying him this compliment. Public prayers were offei^ed 
for him on that day in aU the churches of the Hague. 

In the evening he arrived at Helvoetsluys and went on 
board of a frigate called the Brill. His flag was immediately 
hoisted. It dis23layed the arms of Nassau quartered with 
those of England. The motto, embroidered in letters three 
feet long, was happily chosen. The House of Orange had 
long used the elliptical device, ‘^^I wiU maintain.” The 
ellipsis was now filled up with words of high import, ‘^‘^ The 
liberties of England and the Protestant religion.” 

The Prince had not been many hours on board when the 
wind became fair. On the nineteenth the armament put out 
to sea,, and traversed, before a strong breeze, about half the 
distance between the Dutch and English coasts. Then the 
wind changed, blew hard from the west, and swelled into a. 
violent tempest. The ships, scattered and in great distress, 
regamed the shore of Holland as they best might. The 
Brill reached Helvoetsluys on the twenty-flrst. The Prince’s 
fellow passengers had obsenmd with admiration that neither 
peril nor mortification had for one moment disturbed his 
conq^osure. He now, though suffering fr’om sea sickness, 
refused to go on shore : for he conceived that, by remaining 
on board, he should in the most effectual manner notify to 
Euro2)e that the late misfortune bad only delayed for a 
very short time the execution of his purjiose. In two or 
three days the fleet reassembled. One vessel only had been 
cast away. Not a single soldier or sailor was missing. 
Some horses had perished : but this loss the Prince with 
great expedition repaired; and, before the London Gazette 
had sj)read the news of his mishaj), he was again ready to 
sail.* 

His Declaration preceded him only by a few hours. On 
the first of November it began to be mentioned in mysterious 
whispers by the politicians of London, was passed secretly 
from man to man, and was slij)j)ed into the boxes of the 
post office. One of the agents was arrested, and the packets 
of which he was in charge wei'e carried to WliitehalL ' The 
King read, and was greatly troubled. His first impulse was' 
to hide the i)a|>er from all human eyes. He threw into the 


* London Gazette, October 29. 1688; Burnet, i. 782. 
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fi,re every copy wliicli liad been bx^ouglit to him, except one ; OUAP. 
and that, one he would ^ scarcely trust out of his own hands.* 

The paragraph in the .manifesto which distni*bed.,Mm most James 
was,, that in which it was said that some of l^he , Peers, 
Spiritual and,. Temporal, had invited the Prince of Orange to . 
invade England. Halifax, Clarendon, and Nottingham Were 
then in' London. -They were immediately .summoned to the , 
palace and interrogated. Halifax, though conscious of in- 
nocence,, refused at first to ’»make any* answer. ^‘^Toiir, 
M,aJ,esty, asks me,’’ said he, whether I have eommitted 
liigh treason. If* I am snsjxected, let me be brought before 
my jxeers. And how can Tonr Majesty place any dependence 
on the axis'wer of a culprit whose life is at stake P Even if 
T had invited His Highness over, I should without scruple 
] >lea,d Not Guilty.” The King declared that lie did not at 
ail consider Halifex as a culprit, and that he had asked the 
question a.s one gentleman asks another who has been 
calumniated whether there he the least foundation for the 
calumny, In that case,” said Halifiix, “ I have no objec- 
tion to aver, as a gentleman sjieaking to a gentleman, on 
my honour, which is as sacred as my oath, that I have not 
imited the Prince of Orange over.”t Clarendon and 
Nottingham said the same. The King was still more 
anxious to ascertain the temper of the Prelates. K they 
were hostile to him, his throne was indeed in danger. But 
it could ‘not be. There was something monstrous in the 
supposition that any Bishop of the Church of England 
could rebel against his Sovereign. Compton was called into 
the royal closet, and was asked whether he believed that 
tlicre was the slightest, ground for the Prince’s assertion. 

The Bishop was in a strait; for he was himself one of the 
seven who ho,d signed the invitation ; and his conscience, 
not, a very enlightened conscience, would not suffer him, it 
seems, to utter a,, direct falsehood. “Sir,” he said, I am 
cfuito confident that there is not one of my brethren who is 
not a,s guiltless as myself in this matter.” The equivocation 
wa s iiigenious : but whether the difference between the sin 
of such an equivocation and the sin of a lie he. worth any 
expense .of ingenuity may j)orhaps he doubted. The Kii].g , , 
was satisfied. I fully acquit you all,” he said, But I 

''"Van Gittei% Nov. 1688 ; Adda, respiiestas,” says Eoiiquillo, “ son ei^rtas, 

INov; " • amique mas las eiicii'bxiaii eii la eorto.” 

t Konquillo, Nov. ||. 1688. ‘‘Estas 
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tliiiik it necessary tliat. you slioiild puBliclj contradict tlie 
slaiiderons charge, bronght against yon in tlie Priiictds 
Declaration/^ The Bishop very naturally begged that he 
■might be allowed to read the paper which he was required ^ 
to contradict; but the King would not suffer him to looh'"^"' 
at it. : ■ . 

On the following day appeared a proclamation threatening 
with the severest punishment all who should circulate, or 
who should even dare to read William’s manifesto."^ The 
Primate and the few Spiritual Peers who hap23eiied to be 
then in London had orders to wait u]3on the King. Preston 
was in attendance with the Prince’s Declaration in Ms hand. 

My Lords,” said James, listen to this passage. It com 
cerns you.” Preston then read the sentence in. which the' 
Spiritual Peers were mentioned. The King* proceeded : “ I 
do not believe one word of tbis : I am satisfied of your inuo- 
cence; but I think it fit to let you know of what you are 
accused.” 

The Primate, with many dutiful ex|}ressions, protested that 
the King did him no more than justice. I was born in 
Your Majesty’s allegiance. I have rej^eatedly confirmed that ^ 
allegiance by my oath. I can have but one King at one ^ 
time. I have not invited the Prince over ; and I do not 
believe that a single one of my brethren has done so.” “ I 
am sure I have not,” said Crewe of .Durham, “Kor I,” said 
Cartwright of Chester. Crewe and Cartwright might well be 
believed ; for both had sate in the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

When Com|)ton’s turn came, he |)arried the question mth an 
adroitness which a Jesuit might have envied. I gave Your 
Majesty my answer yesterday.” 

James re 2 >eated again and again that he fully acquitted 
them all. Nevertheless it would, in his judgment, be for his 
service and for their own honour that they should publicly 
vindicate themselves. He therefore required them to draw 
u|) a pa|)er setting forth their abhorrence of the Prince’s 
design. They remamed silent ; their silence was supposed to 
ini 2 :)ly consent ; and they were suffered to withdraw, f 

Meanwhile the fleet of William was on the German Ocean. 

It was on the evening of Thursday the fii-st of ' November that ■ ^ 

he put to sea the second time. The wind blew fresh from .• ^ 
the east. The armament, during twelve hours, held a course , 

^ London G-azette, Xov. 5. 1688. The Proclamation is dated Novemher 2. ' 
t Tanner MSS. 
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lowEirds tlie iiortliwest. Tlie light vessels sent out bj the 
English Admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
bit)uglit back new'S which, coiifii’ined the prevailing opinion 
that the, enemy would try to hind in Yorkshire. All at once^- 
on a signal from the Prince’s , ship, the, whole fleet tacked^' 
and ■ made ' sail for the British Channel. The same breeze 
which favoured the voyage of the invaders, prevented ‘Dart- 
mouth from coming out of the Thames. His ships were 
forced to strike yards and topmasts ; and two of his frigates, 
which had gained the open sea, were shattered by the violence 
of the weather and driven back into the river.'^’ 

The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale, and reached the 
Straits at about ten in the morning of Saturday, the third 
of November. William himself, in the Brill, led the way. 
More than six hundred vessels, with canvas spread to a 
favourable wind, followed in his train. The transports were 
in the centre. The men of war, more than fifty in iixiinber, 
formed an outer ramj)art. Herbert, with the title of Lieu- 
tenant Admiral General, commanded the whole fleet. His 
post was in the rear, and many English sailors, inflamed 
against Popery, and attracted by high pay, served imder him. 
^ It was not without great difficulty that the Prince had pre- 
vailed on some Dutch officers of high reimtation to submit to 
the authority of a stranger. But the arrangement was emi- 
nently judicious. There was, in the King’s fleet, much dis- 
content and an ardent zeal for the Protestant faith. But 
within the memory of old mariners the Dutch and English 
navies had thrice, with heroic spirit and various fortune, con- 
tended for the empire of the sea. Our sailors had not for- 
gotten the broom with which Tromp had threatened to sweep 
the Channel, or the fire which De Bujter had lighted in the 
dockyards of the Medway. Had the rival nations been once 
inore brought face to face on the element of which both claimed 
the sovereignty, all other thoughts might have given place to 
mutual animosity. A bloody and obstinate battle might have 
been fongiit. Defeat would have been fatal to William’s 
enterprise. Even victory would have deranged all liis deeply 
, meditated schemes of policy. He therefore wisely defter-, 
mined that the pursuers, if* they overtook him, should be 
hailed in their oi¥ii mother tongue, and adjured, by an admiral 


* BiiriKjt, i. 787.; ItJipin; Wliittle’s the Desertion, 1688; Da.rfcniouth to 
Exuet Diuiy ; Expedition of the Prince James, Nov. 5. 1688, in Dali'ympie, 
of Orange to Eni^iaiid, 1688; History of 
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tiiider whom, they had served, and whom they esteemed, not 
to fight against old messmates for Popish tyranny. Such an 
appeal might possibly avert a conflict. If* a conflict took 
place, one English commander wonldbe opposed to another ; 
nor would the pride of the islanders be wounded by learning 
that Dartmouth had been compelled to strike to Herbert."^' 
Happily William’s precautions were not necessary. Soon 
after midday he passed the Straits. His fleet spread to 
within a league of Dover on the north and of Calais on the 
south. The men of war on the extreme right and left sa- 
luted both fortresses at once. The troops appeared under 
arms on the decks. The flourish of trumpets, the clash of 
cymbals, and the rolling of drums were distinctly heard aj 
once on the English and Ereiich shores. An innninerablo 
company of gazers blackened the white beach of Kent. 
Another mighty multitude covered the coast of Picardy. 
Eapin de Tlio}T:as, who, driven by persecution from his 
country, had taken service in the D utch army, and now went 
with the Prince to England, described the spectacle, many 
yea,rs later, as the most magnificent and affecting that was 


ever seen by hinnan eyes. At sunset the armament was off 1 1 
Beachv Head. Then the lioiits were kindled. The sea was \ I 


Peachy Head. Then the lights were kindled. The sea was 
in a blaze for many miles. But the eyes of all the steersmen 
•were directed throughout the night to three huge lanterns 
which flamed on the stern of the Brill, f 

Meanwhile a courier had been riding j)0st from Dover 
Castle to Whitehall with news that the Dutch had passed the 
Straits' and were steering westward. It was necessary to 
make an immediate change in all the military arrangements. 
Messengers were despatched in every direction. Officers 
were roused from their beds at dead of nmht. At three on 


ihe Sunday morning there was a great muster by torchlight 
ill Hyde Park. The King had sent several regiments north- 
ward in the expectation that William would land in York- 
shire. Expresses were despatched to recall them. All the 


Aviiux, July If., Aug. 1688. 
On this subject, Mr. De Jouge, who is 
connected by affinity with the descendants 
of the Diiteh Admiral Evertsen, has 
kindly comnmiiieated to me some in- 
teresting information derived from family 
papt!rs. In a letter to Bentinek, dated 
Sept. 1688, William insists strongly 
on the iiiipurtaiice of ayoidirig an action, 
and begs Bentinek to represent this to 


Herbert. “ Ce n’est pas le terns de fair© 
voir sa bravonre, ni de se battre si Ton 
le pent eviter. Je liiy I’ai deja dit : inais 
il sera iiecessaire qne vons le repeticu, et 
qiie vons le Iny fassiez bien coin prendre.” 

fbHapin’s History; AVhittle’s Exact^^ 
Diary, I have seen a contemporary 
Dutch chart of the order in which the 
fleet sailed. 
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forces except those wliicli were necessary to keep ' tlie peace of 
tlie capital were ordered to moTO to the West. ' Salisbury was 
appointed as the place of rendezvous ; but, as it was thought 
-possible that Portsinouth might be the first point of attack, 
three battalions of guaixls and a strong body of cavahy set 
out for that fortress. In 'U' few hours it was known that 
Portsmouth was safe; and these troops then received orders 
to change their route and to hasten to Saiisbuiy.* 

When Sunday the fourth of hfovember dawned, the cliffs 
of the Isle of Wight were full in view of the Dutch arma- 
ment. That day was the anniversary both of Williamh birth 
and of his marriage. Sail was slackened duihig part of the 
^morning ; and divine service was performed on board of the 
ships. In the afternoon and through the night the fleet held 
on its eom'se. Torbay was the place where the Prince in- 
tended to land. But the morning of Monday the fifth of 
IsTovember was hazy. The pilot of the Brill could not dis- 
cern the sea marks, and carried the fleet too far to the west. 
The danger was great. To return in the face of the wind was 
impossible. Plymouth was the next port. But at Plymoutli 
a garrison had been posted imder the command of the Earl of 
Bath. The landing might be opposed: and a check might 
produce serious consequences. There could be little doubt, 
moreover, that by this time the royal fleet had got out of the 
Tbaines and was hastening full sail down the ChamieL 
Eussell saw the whole extent of the peril, and exclaimed to 
Burnet, You may go to prayers. Doctor. All is over.” At 
that moment the wind changed : a soft breeze sprang up from 
the south,; the mist dispersed : the sun shone forth; and, 
under the mild light of an autiminal noon, the fleet turned 
, back, passed round the lofty cape of Berry Head, and rode 
safe ill the harbour of Torbay.f 

Since WiUiain looked on that harbour its aspect has greatly 
changed. The amphitheatre which suiTounds the spacious 
basin, now exhibits everywhere the signs of prosperity and 
civilisation. At the northeastern extremity has sprung up a 
great watering place, to which strangers are attracted from 
the most remote parts of oui’ island by -the Italian softness of 
the air : for ,in that, climate the myrtle flourishes misheltered, 
^ and even the winter is milder than the Northumhrian April. 

Adda, Kov. A* 16^8 ; Newsletter in f Burnet, i. 788. ; Extracts from tlie 
the Mackintosh Collection ; Ym Gitters, X;*egge Papers in the Mackintosh Collee- 
Nov. -ji. tion. 
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: HISTOEY OF EMLAISTD. 

The inhabitants are about ten thousand in number. The 
newly built churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the 
hotels and public gardens, the infirmary and the museum, 
the white streets, rising terrace above terrace, the gay village 
peeping from the midst of shrubberies and flower beds, pre- 
sent a spectacle widely different from any that in the seven- 
teenth century England could show. At the opposite end of 
the bay lies, sheltered by Berry Head, the stirring market 
town of Brixham, the wealthiest seat of our fishing trade. A 
pier and a haven were formed there at the beginning of the 
present century, but have been found insuflicient for the in- 
creasing traffic. The pox^ulation is about six thousand souk. 
The shipping amounts to more than two hundred sail. T'^" 
tonnage exceeds many times the tonnage of the port of Liver- 
pool under the kings of the House of Stuart. But Torbay, 
when the Dutch fleet cast anchor there, was Imown oiJy as a 
haven where ships sometimes took refuge from the tempests of 
the Atlantic. Its quiet shores were undisturbed by the bustle 
either of commerce or of pleasure ; and the huts of plough- 
men and fishermen were thinly scattered over what is now 
tlie site of crowded marts and of luxurious pavilions. 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshire remembered the 
name of Monmouth with affection, and held Popery in detes- 
tation. They tliei’efore crowded down to the seaside with 
|}rovisioiis and offers of service. The disembarkation instantly 
commenced. Sixty boats conveyed the troops to the coast. 
Mackay was sent on shore first with the British regiments. 
The Prince soon followed. He landed where the quay of 
Brixham now stands. The whole aspect of the place has 
been altered. Where we now see a port crowded with ship- 
ping, and a market place swarming with buyers and sellers, ^ 
the waves then broke on a desolate beach ; but a fragment of 
the rock on which the deliverer stepped from his boat has 
been carefaUy preserved, and is set up as an object of public 
veneration in the centre of that busy wharf. 

As soon as the Prince had xflaiited his foot on dry ground 
he called for horses. . T-wo beasts, such as the ^small yeomen 
of that time were in the habit of riding, were procured from 
the neighbouring village. William and Scliomberg mounted 
and proceeded to examine the country. 

As soon as Burnet was on shore he hastened to the Prince* 

An amusing dialogue took j>lace between them. Burnet 
poimed forth liis congratulations with genuine delight, and 
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ihr^]} oaigorly o,,gkeil wlia.t were His Higiiness’s plans. Mili- 
ia.rj iiien are seldom disposed to take counsel witli gowns- 
nieii on military matters ; and William regarded tke inter- 
ference of unprofessional advisers, in questions relating, to war 
'witli even more, tliaii" the disgust ordinarily felt by soldiers on 
such occa>sions. t But he was at that moment: in an excellent 
hiimoiiiA .'and,, instead of signifying his displeasure by .a shoit 
and cutting reprimaiidj graciously extended his hand, and 
answered his chaplaiids question by another question ; “Well 
Doctor, what do you think of j>redestination now?’^ The 
reproof was so delicate that Burnet, whose perceptions were 
not very fine, did not perceive it. He answered with great 
^fervour that he should never forget the signal manner in 
which Providence had fiivouxed their undertaking.'^' 

During the first day the troops who ha.d gone on shore had 
inaaiy discomforts to endure. The earth was soaked with 
rain. The ha.ggage was still on board of the ships. Officers 
of high rank were compelled to sleep in wet clothes on tlie 
wet ground : the Prince himself had no better quarters than 
a, hnt afforded. His banner was disj)layed on the thatched 
roof ; and some bedding brought from the Brill was spread 
for liiin on the floor, t There was some difficulty about 
landing the horses ; and it seemed probable that this opera- 
tion would occujoy several days. But on the following morn- 
ing the prospect cleared. The wind was gentle. The water 
in the hay was as even as glass. Some fishermen pointed out 
a place where the ships could he brought within sixty feet of 
the beach. This was done; and in three hours many hun- 
dredsof horses swam safely to shore. 

Tlie disembarkation had hardly been effected when the 
wind rose again, and swelled into a fierce gale from the west. 
Tlie enemy coming in pursuit down the Channel had been 
stoj>ped l)y the same change of weather which enabled 
Willijim to land. During two days the King’s fleet lay on 
an imrnfiicd soa in sight of Beachy Head. At length Dart- 
mouth was able to proceed. He passed the Isle of Wight, 
a.nd one of his ships came in sight of the Dutch topmasts in 
Tor]>ay. Jnst at this moment he was encountered by the 
tempest, and compelled to take shelter in the harbour of 
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Portsmotitli.* At tliat time JameSj -wlio was not iiicompo - 
tent to form a judgment on a question of seamaiisHp, 
declared himself perfectly satisfied that his adiiiii’al had done 
aU that man could do^ and had yielded only to the irresis-^ 
tihle hostility of the winds and waves. At a later period the 
unfortunate prince began, with little reason, to suspect Dart- 
mouth of treachery, or at least of slactiiess.t 

The weather had indeed served the Protestant cause so 
well that some men of more piety than judgment fully 
believed the ordinary laws of nature to have been suspended 
for the preservation of the liberty and religion of England. 
Exactly a hundred years before, they said, the Armada, in- 
vincible by man, had been scattered by the wrath of God.^ 
Civil freedom and divine truth were again in jeopardy, and 
again the obedient elements had fought for the good cause. 

The wind had blown strong from the east while the Prince 
wished to sail down the Chamiel, had turned to the south 
when he wished to enter Torbay, had sunk to a ealiii duiing 
the disembarkation, and as soon as the disembarkation was 
completed, had risen to a storm, and had met the piusuers in 
the face. Nor did men omit to remark that, by an extraor- 
dinary coincidence, the Prince had reached our shores on a 
day on which the Church of England commemorated, by 
prayer and thanksgiving, the wonderful escape of the Eoyal 
House and of the three estates from the blackest plot ever 
devised by Papists. Carstairs, whose suggestions were sime 
to meet with attention from the Prince, recomiiieiided that, 
as soon as tlae landing had been effected, public thanks 
should be offered to God for the protection so conspicuously 
accorded to the great enterprise. This advice was taken, 
and with excellent effect. The troo|)S, taught to regard /T 
themselves as favourites of heaven, were ins];>ired with new 
courage ; and the English people formed the most favourable 
opinion of a general and an army so attentive to the duties 
of religion. 

On Tuesday, the sixth of November, William’s army bega,ii 
to march up the country. Some regiments advanced as far 
as Ne'wton Abbot. A stone, set' up in the midst of that little 
town, still marks the spot where the Prince’s Declaration 

Biirnet, i. 789. ; Legge Papers. knowing seaman nnist Le of llic same 
t On Nov. 9. 168S, James wrote to mind.” Bnt sae tlse Life of Jaim s. ii. 
Dartinoutli tluis : “ Nobody conld w'oi'k 207. Grig. Mem. 
otherwise than yon did. I am sure all 
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was solemnly read to the people. The moYemeiits of the 
troops were slow : for the rain fell in torrents, and the roads 
of England were then in a* state which seemed firightfbl to 
^ persons accustomed to the excellent communications of 
Holland. William took tip his quarters, during two days, at 
Ford, a seat of the ancient and illustrious family of Courtenay, 
in the neighbouiliood of Hewton Abbot. He was magnifi- 
cently lodged and feasted there : but it is remarkable that the 
owner of the house, though a strong Whig, did not choose 
to be the first to put life and fortune in peril, and cautiously 
abstained from doing anything which, if the King should 
prevail, could be treated as a crime. 

- Exeter, in the meantime, was greatly agitated. Lamplugh, 
the bishop, as . soon as he heard that the Butch were at 
Torbay, set off in terror for London. The Bean fled from the 
deanery. The magistrates were for the King, the body of the 
inhabitants for the Prince. Everything was in confusion 
when, on the morning of Thursday, the eighth of November, 
a body of troops, under the command of Mordaimt, appeared 
before the city. With Mordaunt came Burnet, to whom 
f William had entrusted the duty of protecting the clergy of 
the Cathedral from injury and insult.*^ The Mayor and Aider- 
men had ordered the gates to be closed, but yielded on the 
first siuniti^ ns. The deanery was prepared for the reception of 
the Prince. On the following day, Eriday the ninth, he arrived. 
The magistrates had been pressed to receive him in state at 
the entrance of the city, hut had steadfastly refused. The 
pomp of that day, however, could well spare them. Such a 
sight had never been seen in Bevonshire. Many of the citizens 
went forth half a day’s journey to meet the champion of their 
V religion. All the neighbouring villages j)Oured forth their 
inliabitaiits. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on the 
top of Plaldon HiU, whence the army, marching from Chud- 
leigli, first descried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two 
m .i-ssive towers rising from the cloud of smoke which over- 
hung the capital of the West. The road, all down the long 
descent, and through the plain to the banks of the river, was 
lined, mile after mile, with spectators. Prom the West Gate 
> to the Cathedral Close, the pressing and shouting on each 
side was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the 
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Lord Mayor^s day. Tlie Ixonses were gaily decorated. Doors^ 
windows^ ’balconies^ and roofs were tlironged witli gazers. An 
eye accustomed to tlie pomp of war would have found mticli to 
criticise in. the spectacle. For several toilsome marches in the 
raiuj through roads where one who travelled on foot sank at 
every step up to the ankles in clay, had not improved the ax^- 
pearance either of the men or of their accoutrements. But 
the people of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour of 
well ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight and awe. 
Descriptions of the martial pageant were circulated all over 
the kingdom. They contained much that was well fitted to 
gratify the vulgar appetite for the marvellous. For the 
Dutch army, composed of men who had been bom in variQu ki..^^^.^ f 
climates, and had served under various standards, presented 
an aspect at once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to 
islanders who had, in general, a very indistinct notion of 
foreign countries. First rode Macclesfield at the head of two 
hundred gentlemen, mostly of English blood, glittering in 
helmets and cuirasses, and mounted on Flemish war horses. 

Each was attended by a negro, brought from the sugar x^lanta- 
tions on the coast of Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, who had 
never seen so many specimens of the African race, gazed with 
wonder on those black faces set off by embroidered turbans 
and white feathers. Then, with drawn broadswords, came a 
squadron of Swedish horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. 

They were regarded with a strange interest ; for it was ru- 
moured that they were natives of a land where the ocean was 
frozen and where the night lasted through half the year, and 
that they had themselves slain the huge bears whose skins they 



wore, hfext, surrounded by a goodly comj>any of gentlemen 
and pages, was borne aloft the Prince’s baimer. On its ./ 
broad folds the crowd which covered the roofs and filled the 
windows read with delight that memorable inscription, The 
Protestant religion and the liberties of England.'” But the 
acclamations redoubled when, attended by forty running foot- 
men, the Prince himself appeared, armed on back and breast, 
wearing a white plume and mounted on a white charger. 
With how martial an air he curbed his horse, how thought- 
ful and commanding was the expression of his amxfie fore- 
head and falcon eye, may still be seen on the canvas 
Eaieller. Once those grave features relaxed into a smile. It 
was when an ancient woman, perhaps one of the zealous 
Puritans who, through twenty-eight years of persecution, 
had waited with fii-m faith for the consolation of Israel, per- 
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liai>s tlie inotlier of some rebel wlio bad perished in the 
carnage of Sedgenioorj or in the more fearful carnage of the 
Bloody Circuit, brohe from the crowd, rushed through the 
drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand of the 
deliverer, and cried out that now she waa happy. Near to 
the Prince was one who divided with him the gaze of the 
multitude. That, men said, was the great Count Schomberg, 
the first soldier in Europe, since Turemie and Conde were 
gone, the man whose genius and valour had saved the Portu- 
guese monarchy on the field of Montes Clares, the man who 
had earned a still higher glory by resigning the truncheon of 
, a Marshal of Prance for the sake of the true religion. It 
was not forgotten that the two heroes who, indissolubly united 
by their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter to- 
gether, had twelve years before been opposed to each other 
under the walls of Maestricht, and that the energy of the 
young Prince had not then been found a match for the cool 
science of the veteran who now rode in friendship by his side. 
Then came a long column of the whiskered infantry of 
Switzerland, distinguished in all the Continental wars of two 
centuries by preeminent valour and discipline, but never till 
that week seen on English ground. And then marched a 
succession of bands, designated, as was the fashion of that 
age, after their leaders, Bentinck, Sohnes, and Ginkell, Tal- 
mash and Mackay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might 
look on one gallant regiment which still bore the name of the 
honoured and lamented Ossory. The effect of the spectacle 
was heightened by the recollection of more than one renowned 
event in which the warriors now pouring through the West 
Gate had borne a share. Por they had seen service very 
Miiffere^^ from that of the Devonshire militia, or of the camp 
at Hounslow. Some of them had repelled the fiery onset of 
the French on the field of Seneff; and others had crossed 
swords with the infidels in the cause of Christendom on that 
great day when the siege of Vienna was raised. The very 
senses of the multitude were fooled by imagination. News- 
letters conveyed to every part of the kingdom fabulous 
accounts of the size and strength of the invaders. It was 
afiirined that they were, with scarcely an exception, above 
six feet high, and that they wielded such huge pilces, swords, 
and muskets, as had never before been seen in England. 
Nor did the wonder of the population diminish when the 
artillery arrived, twenty-one heavy pieces of brass cannon, 
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wliicli were^ m difficulty tugged along by sixteen cart f 
Horses to, ,eacb/ Mucb was excited by a strange ' 

structure motinted on wHeels. It proved to be a niovable 
smitbys fornislied with all tools and materials necessary for -- 
repairing arms and carriages. But nothing caused so much 
astonishment as the bridge of boats,, which was laid with 
great speed on the Exe for the conveyance of waggons, and 
•afterwards as speedily taken to pieces and carried away. It 
was made, if report, said true, after a pattern contrived by 
the Christians who were warring against the Great Tuik on 
the Danube. The foreigners inspired as much goodwill as 
admiration. Their politic leader took care to distribute the^ j 
quarters in. such a manner as to cause the smallest possible ^ 

inconvenience to the inhabitants of Exeter and of the neigh- 
bouring villages. The most rigid discipline was maintained. 

Not only were pillage and outrage effectually prevented, but 
the troops were required to demean themselves with civility 
towards all classes. Those who had formed their notions of 
an army from the conduct of Kirke and his Lambs were 
amazed to see soldiers who never swore at a landlady or took 
an egg without paying for it. In return for this moderation 
the people furnished the troops with provisions in great 
abundance and at reasonable prices.* 

Much depended on the course which, at this great crisis, 
the clergy of the Church of England might take ; and' the 
members of the Chapter of Exeter were the first who "were 
called upon to declare their sentiments. Burnet informed 
the Canons, now left without a head by the flight of the 
Dean, that they could not be permitted to use the pra;yer for 
the Prince of Wales, and that a solemn seiudce must be per- 
formed in honour of the safe arrival of the Prince. The 



* See Whittle’s Diary, the Expedition 
of His Highness, and the Letter from 
Exon published at the time. . I have 
myself seen two manusci’ipt newsletters 
describing the pomp of the Erinee’s 
entrance into Exeter. A few months 
later a bn cl poet wrote a play, entitled 
The late Keyohition.” One scene is 
laid at Exet er . Enter battalions of 

the Prince’s army, on their march into 
the city, with coloui’s flying, drums beat- 
ing, and the citizens shouting.” A noble- 
man named Misopapas says, — 

“ Can you gaess, my lord, 

How dreadful gnilt and fear has repre* 


Your anny to the court ? Your number 
and your stature 

Are both advanced; all six foot high at 
, ■ least, 

In bearskins clad, Swiss, Swedes, and Eran- 
denburghers.’’ 

In a song which appeared just after 
the entrance into Exeter, the Irish are 
described as mere dwarfs in comparison 
of tbe giants whom "William commanded : 

“ Poor Berwick, how will thy dear joys 
Oppose this famed viaggio ? 

Thy tallest spai-ks will be more toys 
: To Brtmdenburgh and Swedish boys, 

Coraggio ! Coraggio ! ” 

Addison alludes, in the Preeh older, 
to the extraordinary effect wliicli these 
romantic stories produced. ■ 
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Oanons did not clioose to appear in tlieir stalls ; Tbnt some of 
the choristers and prehendaries attended. William repaired 
in military state to the Cathedral. As he passed under the 
gorgeous screen, that renowned organ^ scarcely surpassed by 
any of those which are the boast of his native Holland, gave 
out a peal of triumph. He mounted the Bishop’s seat, a 
stately throne rich with the carving of the fifteenth century. 
Burnet stood below ; and a crowd of warriors and nobles 
appeared on the right hand and on the left. The singers, 
robed iii white, sang the Te Deum. When the chaunt was 
over, Burnet read the Prince’s Declaration: but, as soon as 
the first words were uttered, prebendaries and singers crowded 
in all haste out of the choir. At the close Burnet cried in 
a loud voice, God save the Prince of Orange ! ” and many 
fervent voices answered, Amen.”* 

On Sunday, the eleventh of Hovemher, Burnet preached 
before the Prince in the Cathedral, and dilated on the signal 
mercy vouchsafed by God to the English Church and nation. 
At the same time a singular event happened in a humbler 
place of worship. Perguson resolved to preach at the Pres- 
byterian meeting house- The minister and elders would not 
consent : but the turbulent and halfwitted knave, fancying 
that the times of Pleetwood and Harrison were come again, 
forced the door, went through the congregation sword in 
hand, mounted the pulpit, and there poured forth a fiery 
invective against the Xing. The time for such follies had 
gone by: and this exhibition excited nothing but derision 
and disgust.t 

While these things were passing in Devonshire the ferment 
was great in London. The Prince’s Declaration, in spite of all 
precautions, was now in every man’s hands. On the sixth of 
November James, still uncertain on what part of the coast 
the invaders had landed, summoned the Primate and three 
other Bishops, Compton of London, White of Peterborough, 
and Sprat of Eochester, to a conference in the closet. The 
King listened graciously while the prelates made warm pro- 
fessions of loyalty, and assured them that he did not suspect 
them. “But where,” said he, “ is the paper that you were 
to bring me P ” “ Sir,” answered Sancroft, “ we have brought 
no pa]3er. We are not solicitous to clear our fame to the 

Expedition of the Prince of Orange ; 16S8. 

Old mixon, 755. ; AVkittle's Diary ; Each,- f London Gazette, Nov. 15. If'SB; 
ard, iii, 913. ; London Gazette, Nov. 15. Expedition of the Prince of Orange. 
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world.': It is no new tEing to us to be, reviled and falsely 
accused.' ■ '^Our consciences acquit us; Tour, Majesty acquits 
us; and we are satisfied.^’' , said tlie King; but a 

declaration from you is necessary to ,my seiwice/^. He then 
produced a copy of the Prince’s inaiiifesto. See/’ he saidj, 
^Ihow you are mentioned here,” Sh,” answered one of the 
Bishops^ ^^not one person in five hundred believes this mani- 
festo to be genuine.” Ho ! ” cried the King fiercely ; then 
those five hundred would bring the Prnice of Orange to cut 
my throat,” God forbid/’ exclaimed the prelates in concert. 

But the King’s understandings never very clear, was now 
quite bewildei'ed. One of his peculiarities was that, when- 
ever his opinion was not adopted, he fancied that his veracity " 
was questioned. “ Tins paper not genuine ! ” he exclaimed, 
turning over the leaves with his hands, Am I not worthy 
to be believed? Is my word not to be taken?” ^‘^At all 
events, sir,” said one of the Bishops, ^Hhis is not an ecclesi- 
astical matter. It lies within the sphere of the civil power. 
God has entrusted Tour Majesty with the sword; and it is 
not for us to invade your functions.” Then the Archbishoj>, 
with that gentle and temperate malice which inflicts the 
deepest wounds, declared that he must be excused from 
setting his hand to any political document. I and my 
brethren, sir,” he said, have already smarted severely for 
meddling with affahs of state ; and we shall be very cautious 
how we do so again. We once subscribed a petition of the 
most harmless kind ; we presented it in the most respectfal 
manner ; and we found that we had committed a high offence. 
We were saved from ruin only by the merciful protection of 
God. And, sir, the ground then taken by Tour Majesty’s 
Attorney and Solicitor was that, out of Parliament, we were 
private men, and that it was criminal i^resumption in private 
men to meddle with politics. They attacked us so fiercely 
that for my part I gave myself over for lost.” I thank you 
for that, my Lord of Canterbury,” said the King: I should 
have hoped that you would not have thought yourself lost by 
falling into my hands.” Such a speech might have become 
the mouth of a merciful sovereign, but it came with a bad 
grace from a prince who had burned a woman alive for har- 
bouring one of his flying enemies, from a prince round whose 
knees his own nephew had clung in vain agonies of suppli- 
cation. The Archbishop was not to be so silenced. He 
resumed his story,' and^,reco^Inted the insults which the 
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creatures of the Coiarf liad offered to the (limeli of liiglaiiclj CHAP, 
among which some ridictde thrown OH his owB' style occupied 
r- a conspicuous place. The King had nothing to say but tliat ' 

^ there was no use in repeating old grievances^ and that he had 
ho|)ed that these things had been quite forgotten. He^ who 
never forgot the smallest injury that he had suffered, could 
not understand how others should remember for a few weeks 
the most deadly injuries that he had inflicted. 

At length the conversation came back to the point from 
which it had wandered. The King insisted on having from 
the Bishops a paper declaring their abhorrence of the Prince’s 
enterprise. They, with many professions of the most sub- 
i missive loyalty, pertinaciously refused. The Prince, they 
said, asserted that he had been invited by temporal as well 
as by spiritual peers. The imputation was common. Wliy 
should not the purgation be common also ? I see how it 
is,” said the King. Some of the temporal peers have been 
with you, and have persuaded you to cross me in this matter.” 

The Bishops solemnly averred that it was not so. But it 
would, they said, seem strange that, on a question involying 
I grave political and military considerations, the temporal peers 
should he entirely passed over, and the prelates alone should 
be required to take a prominent part. But this,” said 
James, "^^is my method. I am your King. It is for me to 
judge what is best. I will go my owm way ; and I call on 
yoii to assist me.” The Bishops assured him that they would 
assist him in their proper department, as Christian ministers 
with their prayers, and as peers of the realm with their 
advice in his Parliament, James, who wanted neither the 
_ prayers of heretics nor the advice of Parliaments, was bitterly 
^ disappointed. After a long altercation, I have clone,” he 
said 5 I will urge you no further. Since you will not help 
me, I must trust to myself and to my own arms.”'^ 

The Bishops had hardly left the royal presence, when a Bistnrb- 
■ courier arrived with the news that on the |)recedmg day the 
• Prince of Orange had landed in Devonshire. During the fol- 
lowing week London was violently agitated. On Sunday, the 
eleventh of November, a rumour was circulated that knives, 
gridirons, and caldrons, intended for the torturing of heretics, 

> were concealed in the monastery which had been established 
under the King’s protection at ClerkenwelL Great multi- 

* Life of James, ii. 210. Orig. Mem. ; Sprat’s Narratiye ; Van Citters, Noy. 
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tildes asseBibled round tte "building, and were about to de- 
niolish it, wben a militaiy force arrived. Tlie crowd was- 
dispersed, and several of tbe rioters were slain. An inquest 
sate on the bodies, and came to a decision wliieli strongly 
indicated tbe temper of the public mind. The jury found 
that certain loyal and well disposed persons, who had gone 
to pnt down the meetings of traitors and public enemies at a 
mass house, had been wilMly murdered by the soldiers ; and 
this strange verdict was signed by all the jurors. The eccle- 
siastics at Clerkenwell, naturally alarmed by these symi^toins 
of popular feeling, were desirous to place their pro^ierty in 
safety. They succeeded in removing most of their furniture 
before any report of their intentions got abroad. But at 
length the suspicions of the rabble were excited. The last 
two carts were stopped in Holborn, and all that they coii- 
taiiied was publicly burned in the middle of the street. So 
great was the alarm among the Catholics that all their places 
of worshqD were closed, except those which belonged to the 
royal femily and to foreign Ambassadors.'^ 

On the whole, however, things as yet looked not unfavour- 
ably for James. The invaders had been more than a week oii 
English ground. Yet no man of note had joined them. No 
rebellion had broken out in the north or the east. No ser- 
vant of the crown appeared to have betrayed his trust. The 
royal army was assembling fast at Salisbury, and, though 
inferior in discipline to that of William, was superior in 
numbers. 

The Prince was undoubtedly surprised and mortified by 
the slaclmess of those who had invited him to England. By 
the common people of Devonshire, indeed, he had been re- 
ceived with every sign of good will: but no nobleman, no 
gentleman of high consideration, had yet repaned to his 
quarters. The explanation of this singular fact is probably 
to be found in the circumstance that he had landed in a part 
of the island where he had not been expected. His friends in 
the north had made their arrangements for a rising, on the 
supposition that he would be among them with an army. His 
friends in the west had made no arrangements at all, and 
were naturally disconcerted at finding themselves suddenly 
called upon take the lead in a movement so important and 
perilous. They had also fresh in their recollection, and 

* XjuttreU’s Diary; Newsletter in tte. Mackintosh Collection; Adda, Nov. 
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indeed Ml in their sight, the disastrous consequences of CHAP, 
rebellion, gibbets, heads, mangled quarters, families still in . ^ 

deep mourning for brave sufferers who had loved their conn- 
trj well but not wisely. After a warning so terrible and so 
recent, some hesitation was natnraL It was equally natural, 
however, that William, who, trusting to promises from Eng- 
land, had put to hazard, not only Ms own fame and fortunes, 
but also the prosperity and independence of his native land, 

■ should feel deeply mortified. He was, indeed, so indignant, 
that he talked of falling back to Torbay, reembarking his 
troops, returning to Holland, and leaving those who had be- 
trayed him to the fate which they deserved. At length, on 
Monday, the twelfth of November, a gentleman named Bur- 
lington, who resided in the neighbourhood of Crediton, joined 
the Prince’s standard, and his example was followed by 
several of his neighbours. 

Men of higher consequence had already set out from dif- Eovekee. 
ferent parts of the country for Exeter. The first of these was 
John Lord Lovelace, distinguished by his taste, by his mag- 
nificence, and by the audacious and intemperate vehemence 
of his Whiggism. He had been five or six times arrested for 
political offences. The last crime laid to his charge was, 
that he had contemptuously denied the validity of a warrant, 
signed by a Eoman Catholic Justice of the Peace. He had 
been brought before the Privy Council and strictly examined, 
but to little purpose. He resolutely refused to criminate 
himself ; and the evidence against him was insufficient. He 
was dismissed ; hut, before he retired, James exclaimed in 
great heat, My Lord, this is not the first trick that you 
have played me.” ‘^‘^Sir,” answered Lovelace with undaunted 
spirit,/*^! never played any trick to Tour Majesty, or to 
any other person. Whoever has accused me to Your Majesty 
of playing tricks is a liar.”^ Lovelace had subsequently been 
admitted into the confidence of those who planned the Eevo- 
liition. His mansion, bnilt by his ancestors out of the spoils 
of Spanish galleons from the Indies, rose on the ruins of a 
house of Our Lady in that beautiful valley through which the 
Thames, not yet defiled by the precincts of a great capital, 
nor rising and falling with the flow and ebb of the sea, rolls 
under woods of beech round the gentle hills of Berkshire. 

Beneath the stately saloon, adorned by Italian pencils, was a 
subterraneous vault, in which the bones of ancient monks 

^ Johnstone, Fel). 27. 1688* Tnn Oitters of the same clsite. 
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CHAP, liad sometimes been found. In tliis dark ciiamber some 
^ zealous and daring opponents of the gOFemment had hekl 
many midnight conferences during that anxious time when 
England was impatiently expecting the Protestant wind."^" 
The season for action had now arrived. Lovelace^ with 
seventy followers, well armed and mounted, quitted Ms 
dwelling, and directed his course westward. He reached 
Gioncestershire without difficulty. But Beaufort, who go- 
verned that county, was exerting all his great authority and 
influence in support of the crown, Tlie militia had been 
called out. A strong party had been posted at Cirencester. 
When Lovelace arrived there he was informed that he could 
not be suffered to pass. It was necessary for him either to 
relinquish his undertaking or to fight Ms way through. He 
resolved to force a passage ; and Ms friends and tenants stood 
gallantly by Mm. A sharp conflict took place. The militia 
lost an officer and six or seven men ; but at length the fol- 
lowers of Lovelace were overpowered : he was made a pri- 
soner, and sent to Gloucester Castle.f 
Colchester. Others were more fortunate. On the day on which the 
skirmish took place at Cirencester, Eicliard Savage, Lord 
Colchester, son and heir of the Earl Rivers, and father, by a 
lawless amour, of that unliappy poet whose misdeeds and 
misfortunes form one of the darkest portions of literary his- 
tory, came with between sixty and seventy horse to Exeter. 
With him arrived the bold and turbulent Thomas Wliarton. 
A few hours later came Edward Eiisseil, son of the Earl of 
Bedford, and brother of the virtuous nobleman whose blood 
had been shed on the scaffold. Another arrival still more 
important was speedily announced. Colchester, Wharton, 
and Russell belonged to that party which had been eon- 
Abxngdoii. staiitly opposed to the Court. James Bertie, Earl of Abing- 
don, had, on the contrary, been regarded as a supporter of 
arbitrary government. He had been true to James in the 
days of the Exclusion Bill. He had, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Oxfordshire, acted with vigour and severity against the ad- 
herents of Monmouth, and had lighted bonfires to celebrate * 
the defeat of Argyle. But dread of Popery had driven Mm 
into opposition and rebellion. He was the first peer of the 
realm who made his appearance at the quarters of the Prince 
of Orange.| 

* LysoiiSjMiigna Britannia, Berkshire. LnttrelFs Diary, 
t London Gazette, Hot. 15. 1688 ; } Barnet, i. 790.; lafeof William, 1703, 
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But tlie King liad less to fear from tliose wlio openly ar- 
rayed tliemselTes against Ms authority, than from the dark 
consxDiracy which had spread its ramifications through his 
army and Ms family. Of that conspiracy Chnrchill, unrivalled 
in sagacity and address, endowed by nature with a certahi 
cool intrepidity which never failed him either in fighting or 
lying, high in miKtary rank, and Mgh in the favour of the 
Princess Anne, must be regarded as the soul It was not yet 
time for him to strike the decisive blow. But even thus early 
he inflicted, by the instrumentality of a subordinate agent, a 
wound, serious if not deadly, on the royal cause. 

Edward Viscoimt Combury, eldest son of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, was a young man of slender abilities, loose principles, 
and violent temper. He had been early taught to consider 
Ms relationship to the Princess Anne as the groundwork of 
Ms fortunes, and had been exhoited to pay her assiduous 
court. It had never occurred to Ms father that the hereditary 
loyalty of the Hydes could run any risk of contamination in 
the household of the King’s favourite daughter : but in that 
household the Churchills held absolute sway ; and Cornbury 
became their tool. He commanded one of the regiments of 
dragoons which had been sent westward. Such dispositions 
had been made that, on the fourteenth of November, he was, 
during a few hours, the senior officer at Salisbury, and all the 
troops assembled there were subject to Ms authority. It seems 
extraordinary that, at such a crisis, the army on which every- 
thing depended should have been left, even for a moment, 
under the command of a young Colonel, who had neither 
abilities nor experience. There can be little doubt that so 
strange an arrangement was the result of deep design, and as 
little donbt to what head and to what heart the design is to 
be imputed. 

' Suddenly three of the regiments of cavalry which had as- 
sembled at Salisbury were ordered to march westward. 
Cornbury put himself at their head, and conducted them first 
to Blandford and thence to Dorchester. Prom Dorchester, 
after a halt of an hour or two, they set out for Axminster, 
Some of the officers began to be uneasy, and demanded an 
explanation of these strange movements. Cornbury replied 
that he had instructions to make a night attack on some 
troops which the Prince of Orange had posted at Honiton. 
But suspicion was awake. Searching questions were juit, 
and were evasively answered. At last Cornbury was pressed 
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to produee Ms orders. He perceiyed; not only that it would 
be impossible for Mm to carry over all the tliree regiments^, 
as he had hoped, but that he was Minself in a situation of 
considerable peril. He accordingly stole away with a few 
followers to the Dutch qnarters. Ifost of his troops returned 
to Salisbury ; bnt some who had been detached from the main 
body, and who had no suspicion of the designs of their com- 
mander, proceeded to Honiton, There they fotind themselTes . 
in the midst of a large force which was fally prepared to re- 
ceive them. Eesistance was impossible.^ ■ Their leader pressed 
them to , take service under William.: A gratuity : of a month'^s 
pay was offered to them, and was by most of them accepted.’^'* 
The news of these events reached London on the fifteenth. 
James had been on the morning of that day in high good 
linmoim. Bishop Lamplngh had just presented himself at 
court on his arrival from Exeter, and had been most graciously 
received. My Lord,”'' said ^ the King, yon are a gennine 
old Cavalier/^ The archbishopric of York, which had now 
been vacant more: than two years and a half, was immediately 
bestowed on Lamplngh as the reward of loyalty. That after- 
noon, jnst as the King was sitting down to dinner, arrived 
an express with the tidings of Cornbnry’s defection. James 
tnriied away from his nntasted meal, swallowed a erast of 
bread and a glass of wine, and retired to his closet. He 
afterwards learned that, as he was rising from table, several 
of the Lords in whom he reposed the greatest confidence were 
shakinghands and congratnlating each other in the adjoining 
gallery. When the news was carried to the QneeMs apart- 
ments .she and her ladies broke ont into tears and loud cries 
of ■ sorrow.f ■ ■ . 

blow was indeed a heavy one. It was true that the 
direct loss to the crown and the direct gain to the invaders, 
hardly amounted to two hundred men and as many horses. 
But where could the King henceforth expect to find those 
sentiments in which consists the : strength of states and of 
armies ?. Cornbury was the heir of a house conspicuous for 
its attachment to monarchy. ■ His father Clarendon, his uncle 
Eoehester,' were men whose do.yalty was supposed to be proof 
to all temptation. What must be the strength of that feeling 
against which the most deeply rooted hereditary prejudices 

^ Life of James, ii. 215. Orig. Mem. t t Life of James, ii. 218. ; Clarendon’s 
Biirnefc, i, 790. ; Clarendon’s Diary, Not. Biary, Nov. 15. 1688; Van Citters 
15. 1688 ; London Gazette, Nov. 17. Nov.* ||. 
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were of no avails of that feeling wliicli could reconcile a young 
officer of Mgli birtb. to desertion, aggravated by breach of 
tr Qst and by gross falsehood P That Cornbilry was not a man 
of brilliant parts or enterprising temper made the event more 
alarming. It was impossible to doubt that he had in some 
quarter a powerful and artful pronipter. Who that prompter 
was soon became evident. In the meantime no man in the 
royal camp could feel assured that he was not surrounded by 
traitors. Political rank, military rank, the honour of a noble- 
man, the honour of a soldier, the strongest professions, the 
purest Cavalier blood, could no longer afford security. Every 
man might reasonably doubt whether every order which he 
received from his superior was not meant to serve the pur- 
poses of the enemy. That prompt obedience without which 
an army is merely a rabble was necessarily at an end. Wliat 
discipline could there be among soldiers who had just been 
saved from a snare by refusing to follow their commanding 
officer on a secret expedition, and by insisting on a sight of 
his orders ? 

Cornbury was soon kept in countenance by a crowd of de- 
serters snperior to him in rank and capacity : but during a 
few days he stood alone in his shame, and was bitterly reviled 
by many who afterwards imitated his example and envied his 
dishonourable precedence. Among these was his own father. 
The first outbreak of Clarendon’s rage and sorrow was highly 
pathetic. “Oh God!” he ejaculated, “that a son of mine 
should be a rebel ! ” A fortnight later he made np his mind 
to be a rebel himself. Yet it would be unjust to pronounce 
him a mere hypocrite. In revolutions men live fast : the 
experience of years is crowded into hours: old habits of 
thought and action are violently broken ; and novelties which 
at first sight insj)ire dread and disgust, become in a few days 
familiar, endurable, attractive. Many men of far purer virtue 
and higher spirit than Clarendon were prepared, before that 
iiicmorabie year ended, to do what they would have pronounced 
wicked and infamous when it began. 

The iinliappy father composed himself as well as he could, 
and sent to ask a private audience of the King. It was 
granted. James said, with more than his usual graciousness, 
that he from his heart pitied Cornbury’s relations, and should 
not hold them at all accountable for the crime of their un- 
worthy kinsman, Clai'endon went home, scarcely daring to 
look his friends in the lace, Sooxi, however, he learned with 
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stirjMse that the act/ which had, as he at first thought^ for 
ever dishonoured his family, was applauded by* some persons 
of high station. His niece, the Princess of Deiimarh, asked 
him why he shut himself up. He answered that he had been 
overwhelmed with confusion by his son’s villany. Anne 
seemed not at all to understand this feeling. People/’ she 
said, sbve very uneasy about Popery. I believe that many 
of the army will do the same.”* 

And now the King, greatly disturbed, called together the 
principal officers who were stiU in London. Churchill, who 
was about this time promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
General, made his appearance with that bland serenity which 
neither peril nor infamy could ever disturb. The meeting 
was attended by Henry Pitzroy, Duke of Grafton, whose au- 
dacity and activity made him conspicuous among the natural 
chMren of Charles the Second. Grafton was colonel of the 
first regiment of Foot Guards. He seems to have been at 
this time completely under Churchill’s influence, and was 
prepared to desert the royal standard as soon as the favour- 
able moment should arrive. Two other traitors were in the 
circle, Kirke and Trelawney, who commanded those two fierce 
and lawless hands then known as the Tangier regioients. 
Both of them had, like the other Protestant officers of the 
army, long seen with extreme displeasure the partiality which 
the King had shown to members of Ms own Church; and 
Trelawney remembered with hitter resentment the persecu- 
tion of his brother the Bishop of Bristol. James addressed 
the assembly in language worthy of a better man and of a 
better cause. It might be, he said, that some of the officers 
had conscientious scruples about fighting for him. If so, he 
was willing to receive back them commissions. But he adjured 
them as gentlemen and soldiers not to imitate the shameful 
example of Cornbury. All seemed moved ; and none more 
than Churchill. He was the first to vow with well feigned 
enthusiasm that he would shed the last drop of his blood in 
the service of his gracious master : Grafton was loud and for- 
ward in similar protestations ; and the example was followed 
by Kirke and Trelawney. t 

Deceived by these professions, the King prepared to set out 
for Salisbury. Before his de|)arture he was informed that a 
considerable number of peers, temporal and spiritual, desired 

^ Clarendon’s Diary, Noy. 15, 16, 17, 20. 1688. 
t Life of James, ii. 219 , Orig. Mem. 
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to be admitted to an andieiiee. Tliey came, with. Sancroft at CEAP. 
their head, to present a petition, praying that a free and legal . 
Parliament might be called, and that a negotiation might be 
ojjened with the Prince of Orange. 

The history of this petition is carious. The thought seems 
to have occurred at once to two great chiefs of parties who 
had long been rivals and enemies, Eochester and Halifax. 

They both, independently of one another, consulted the 
Bishops. The Bishops warmly approved the suggestion. 

It was then proposed that a general meeting of peers shonld * 
be called to deliberate on the form of an address to the King. 

It was term time ; and in term time men of rank and fashion 
then lounged every day in Westminster Hall as they now 
lonnge in the clubs of Pall Mall and Saint James’s Street. 
Kothing could be easier than for the Lords who assembled 
there to step aside into some adjoining room and to hold a 
consultation. But unexpected difficulties arose. Halifax be- 
came first cold and then adverse. It was his nature to dis- 
cover objections to everything ; and on this occasion his 
sagacity was quickened by rivalry. The scheme, which he 
had approved while he regarded it as his own, began to dis- 
please him as soon as he found that it was also the scheme of 
Eochester, by whom he had heen long thwarted and at length 
supplanted, and whom he disliked as much as it was in his 
easy nature to dislike anybody. Nottingham was at that 
time much under the influence of Halifax. They both de- 
clared that they would not join in the address if Eochester 
signed it. Clarendon expostulated in vain. “ I mean no 
disrespect,’’ said Halifax, ^^to my Lord Eochester: but he 
has been a member of the Ecclesiastical Commission: the 
proceedings of that court must soon be the subject of a very 
serious enquiry 5 and it is not fit that one who has sate 
there should take any part in our petition.” Nottingham, 
with strong expressions of personal esteem for Eocliestei’, 
avowed the same opinion. *Tiie authority of the two dissen- 
tient Lords prevented several other noblemen from subscrib- 
ing the address ; but the Hydes and the Bishops persisted. 
Nineteen signatures were procui'ed; and the petitioners 
waited in a body on the King.'^^" 

He received their axidress nngraciously. He assured them, 
indeed, that he passionately desired the meeting of a free 
Parliament ; and he promised them, on the faith of a King, 

* ClarcndoiVs Diurj, from Nov. 8. to Nov. 17. 18B8. 
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CHAP, tliat lie would caU one as soon as tlie Prince of Orange 
should hare left the island. But how/’ said he^ can a 
Parliament be free when an enemy is in the kingdom^ and 
can return near a hundred Yotes?” To the prelates he spoke 
with peculiar acrimony. . could not/’ he said^ ^^proYail on 
you the other day to declare against this invasion: but you 
are ready enough to declare against me. Then you would 
not meddle with ‘politics. You have no scruple about med- 
dling now. You have excited this rebellious temper among 
• your flocks; and now you foment it. You would be better 
employed in teaching them how to obey than in teaching 
me h(^w to govern.” He was much incensed against his 
nephew Grafton^ whose signature stood next to that of San- 
croft, and said to the young man, with great asperity, “ You ^ 
know nothing about religion: you care nothing about it; 
and yet/ forsooth, you must pretend to have a conscience.” 
^^It is true, sir,” answered Grafton, with impudent frankness, 
that I have very little conscience : but I belong to a j)arty 
which has a great deal.”* 

Bitter as was the King’s language to the petitioners, it 
was far less bitter than that which he held after they had 
withdrawn. He had done, he said, far too much already in 
the hope of satisfying an undutiful and ungrateful people. 
He had always hated the thought of concession: but he had 
suffered himself to be talked over : and . now he, like his 
father before him, had found that concession only made sub- 
jects more encroaching. He would yield nothing more, not 
an atonr ; and, after his fashion, he vehemently repeated 
many times, ^^Not an atom.” Hot only would he make no 
overtures to the invaders, but he would receive none. If the 
Dutch sent flags of truce, the first messenger should be dis- 
missed without an answer ; the second should be hanged.f i 
The King In such a mood James set out for Salisbury. His last act 
ialfsbmy lt)efore Ms departure was to appoint a Council of five Lords 
to represent him in London during his absence. Of the five, 
two were Papists, and by law incapable of office. Joined 
with them was Jeffreys, a Protestant indeed, but more de- 
tested by the nation than any Papist. To the other two 
menihers of this board, Preston and Godolphin, no serious 

^ Life of James# ii. 212. Orig. Mem. ; jesty, 16S8; Modest Vindication of .the 
Clarendon’s Diary# Nov. 17. 1688; Van Petition; First Collection of Papers re- 
Citters, Nov. |§, ; Burnet# i. 791. ; Some lating to English Aifairs, 1688. 
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objection could be made. On tlie day on wliicli tbe King left 
London tlie Prince of Wales was sent to Portsinontli. Tbat 
fortress was strongly garrisoned, and was under tlie govern- 
nieiit of Berwick. Tke fleet commanded by Dartmoutk lay 
close at band ; and it was supposed that, if things went ill, 
tlie royal infant would, without difficulty, be conveyed from 
Portsmoutli' to Prance.‘^“ 

On tlie nineteenth. James reached Salisbury, and toot up 
his quarters in the episcopal palace. Evil news was now 
fast pouring in upon him from all sides. The western coun- 
ties had at length risen. As soon as the news of Cornbury’s 
desertion was Imown, many wealthy landowners took heart 
^and hastened to Exeter. Among them was Sir William 
Portrnan of Bryanstone, one of the greatest men in Dorset- 
shire, and Sir Prancis Warre of Hestercombe, whose interest 
was great in Somersetshire, t Bnt the most important of the 
new comers was Seymour, who had recently inherited a bar- 
onetcy which added nothing to his dignity, and who, in birth, 
in political influence, and in parliamentary abilities, was be- 
yond comparison the foremost among the Tory gentlemen of 
Ihgland. At his first audience he is said to have exhibited 
his characteristic pride in away which surprised and amused 
the Prince. I think, Sir Edward,^^ said William, meaning 
to be very civil, ‘^‘^that you are of the family of the Duke of 
Somerset.’’ Pardon me, sir,” said Sir Edward, who never 
forgot that he was the head of the elder branch of the Sey- 
mours: ^Hhe Duke of Somerset is of my family.’bt 

The quarters of William now began to present' tlie appear- 
£l:> .ce of a court. More than sixty men of rank and fortune 
were lodged at Exeter; and the daily display of rich liveries, 
and of coaches drawn by six horses, in the Cathedral Close, 
gave to that quiet precinct something of the splendour 
“ ‘ and gaiety of Whitehall. The common people were ea.ger 
to take arms ; and it would have been easy to form many 
battalions of infantry. But Schomberg, who thought little of 
soldiers fresh from the plough, maintained that, if the ex- 
pedition could not succeed without such helii, it would not 
succeed at all; and William, who had as much professional 

^ ^ Life of James, ii. 220, 221, Manriquez family. They, it is said, 

t Eachard’s History of the Revolution, took for their device the words, “Nos 
Seymour’s reply to William is re- no descendemos de los Reyes; sino los 
lated by many writers. It much re- Reyes descienden de nos.” — Oarpenta- 
sembles a story which is told of the riana, 
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. feeling as Scliomlberg^ coiienrrecl in tMs oiiniiioii* . Coin- 
.missions therefore fox’ raising new .regiments were very . 
sparingly gireii ; and none but picked recruits were enlisted. 

.It .was now tlionglit desirable tliat the Prince should give 
a public reception to the whole body of iioblenieii and gentle- 
men who had assembled at Exeter. He addressed them in n> 
short blit dignified and well considered speech. He w^as not^, 
he said, acquainted with the faces of all whom lie saw. Bnt 
lie .had a list of their names, and knew ho.w high they stood 
in the estimation of their country. He gently chid their 
tardiness, but expressed a confident hope that it was not 
yet too late to save the kingdom. Therefoi^e,’’ he said, 
gentlemen, friends, and fellow Protestants, we bid yoii^ 
and all yonr followers most heartily welcome to onr court 
and camp.’’* 

Seymour, a keen politician, long accustomed to the tactics 
of faction, saw in a moment that the party which had begun 
to rally round the Prince stood in need of organisation. It 
was as yet, he said, a mere rope of sand : no common object 
had been publicly and formally avowed : nobody wns pledged 
to an}d3hing. As soon as the assembly at the deanery broke 
lip, he sent for Burnet, and suggested that an association 
should be foimed, and that all the English adhei'ents of the 
Prince should put their hands to an instinnnent binding them 
to be true to their leader and to each other. Burnet canned 
the suggestion to the Prince and to Shrewsbury, by both of 
whom it was approved. A meeting was held in the Cathedi*aL 
A short paper drawn up by Burnet was produced, approved, 
and eagerly signed. The subscribers engaged to pursue 
m concert the objects set foi-th in the Prince’s Declaration ; 
to stand hy him and by each other ; to take .signal vengeance 
on all who should make any attempt on. his person;, and, 
even if .such aii. attempt should unhappily succeed, to persist 
ill their luidertaking till -the liberties and the religion of the 
nation should be effectually secni*ed.t 

About the same time' a messenger arrived at Exeter from 
the Earl of Bath, who commanded at Plym.outh.. Bath de- 
clared that he placed himself, his ti’oops, and the fortress 
which he governed at the Pimice’s disposal. . The invaders 
therefore .had now not a .single enemy in the:ir x’ear.l 

* Fomtli Collection of Papers, 1688; tion ; Second Collection of Papers, 1688. 
lietter from Exon; Burnet, i. 792. { Letter of Bath to the Prince of 

t Bimiet,i. 792.; History of the Beser- Orange, Nor. 18. 1688; Dalrymple. 
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WTiile tlie West was tlins rising to confront tlie tlie 

Nortli'was all, ill. a flame beliiiid Hm. On tlie sixteentli 
Delamere took arms in diesMre. He convoked liis teiiants^, 
called, np.oii: tliein .to stand by biin^ promised ttat^ if they fell 
ill tbe caiisej tbeir leases should be renewed to their children, 
and exhorted every one who had a good horse either to take 
the field or to provide a substitute.* He appeared a>t Man- 
chester with fifty men armed and monntedj and his force had 
trebled before he reached Boaden Downs, 

The iieighboTiriiig comities were violently agitated. It had 
been arranged that Danby should seize York^ and that Devon- 
shire should appear at Nottingham. At Nottingham no re- 
sistance was anticipated. But at York there was a small 
garrison under the command of Sir John Beresby. Dauby 
acted with rare dexterity. A meeting of the gentry and free- 
holders of Yorkshire had been summoned for the twenty- 
second of November to address the King on the state of 
.aifairs. All the .Deputy Lieutenants of the three Eidings, 
several noblemen, and a multitude of opulent esquires and 
substantial yeomen had been attracted to the provincial cajii- 
tal. Four troops of militia had been drawn out under arms to 
preserve the public peace. The Common Hall was crowded 
with freeholders, and the discussion had begun, when a. cry 
■was suddenly raised that the Papists were up, and were slay- 
ing, the Protestants. The Papists of York -were much more 
likely to be employed in seeking for hiding places than in 
attacking enemies w^ho ontniimbered them in the proportion 
of a liii,ndred to one. But at that time no story of Popi.sli 
atrocity could be so wild and marveUoxis as not to find ready 
belief. The meeting separated in dism.ay. The whole city 
was in confii.sioii. At this moment Danby at the head of 
about a hmidred horsemen rode up to the niiliti.a, and raised, 
.the cry ^"^No Popery! A free Parliament! The Protestant 
.religion The militia echoed the shout. The garrison was 
instantly surprised and disarmed. The governor was placed 
under arrest . The gates were closed. Sentinels were posted 
everywhere. The po]3iilace ■ was suffered to pull down a 
Eoiiian Catholic chapel; but no other' harm appears to have 
been done. On the following morning.the Guildhall 
crowded with the first gentlemen of, 'the. shme, and with the 
principal magistrates of the city.' The Lord Mayor was placed 
in the chair, Danby proposed a Declaration setting foiili 

^ Pirst Collection of Papers, 1688 ; London Oazette, Norember 22, 
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tlie reasons wliicli liad induced tlie friends' of tlie eoiistitiition 
and of tlie Protestant religion to rise in arms. Tliis Declar- 
ation was eagerly adopted, and reeeiTed in a' few koiirs tiie 
sigiiatui'es of six peers, of five baronets, of six laiiglits, and 
of many gentlemen of Hgli consideration.^’ 

Devonsliire meantime, at tbe bead of a great body of friends 
and de|>endents, quitted tbe palace wbicb be was rearing at 
Cbats worth, and appeared in arms at Derby. There be for- 
mally delivered to tbe municipal authorities a paper settnig 
forth the reasons wbicb bad moved him to this enterprise. 
He then proceeded to bTottingbam, which soon becaiiie the 
head quarters of the Hortbern insurrection. Here a proela- 
niation was put forth couched in bold and severe terms. The 
name of rebellion, it was said, was a bugbear which could 
frighten no reasonable hien. Was it rebellion to defend those 
laws and that religion which every King of England bound 
him self by oath to maintain ? How that oath had lately been 
observed was a question on which, it was to be hoped, a free 
Parliament would soon pronounce. In the meantime, the in- 
surgents declared that they held it to be not rebellion, but 
legitimate self defence, to resist a tyrant who knew no la;w 
but his own will. The Northern rising became every day 
more formidable. Pour powerful and wealthy Earls, Man- 
chester, Stamford, Rutland, and Chesterfield, repaired to 
Nottingham, and were joined there by Lord Cholmoiideley 
and by Lord Grey de Ruthjui.f 

All this time the hostile armies in the south were approach- 
ing each other. The Prince of Orange, when he learned that 
the King had arrived at Salisbury, thought it time to leave 
Exeter. He placed tliat city and the siirroiiiiding country 
under the government of Sir Edward Seymour, and set out on 
Wednesday the twent^^-first of November, escorted by many 
of the most considerable gentlemen of the Western counties, 
for Axmiiister, where lie remained several days. 

The King was eager to fight ; and it was obviously his in- 
terest to do so. Every hour took away something from his 
omi strength, and added something to the strength of Ins 
enemies. It was most important, too, that liis troops slionld 
be blooded. A great battle, however it might 
coiildiiot but injure the Prince’s popularity. All this William 

’RiTC'sIty's Memoirs ; Life of James, Desertion ; Liittrelfs Diary ; Second Col* 
ii. 231. Orig. iMem.. . lection of .Papers, 1688. 
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'perfectly understood, .and' detei'niined to aYoid an, action as 
long as possible. It is said that, when Schomberg was told 
that the: enemy were adyancing and were-determined to fight, 
he ■ answered, with the conipo'sure of a tactician confident in 
his skill, “ That mil be just as we may choose/^ It was, 
however, impossible to prevent all skirimshing between the 
advanced guards of the armies. William was desirous that 
ill such skirmishing nothing might happen which could wound 
the pride or rouse the vindictive feelings of the nation which 
he meant to deliver. He therefore, with admirable X3rudeiice, 
placed his British regiments in the situations where there 
was most risk of collision. The outposts of the royal army 
■vcei’e Iiish. The consequence was that, in the little combats 
of this short campaign, the invaders had on their side the 
hearty sympathy of all Englishmen. 

The first of these encounters took jilace at Wiiicantoii. 
Mackay^s regiment, composed of British soldiers, lay near a 
body of the Eing’s Irish troopte, cominanded by their cotmtry- 
iiiaii, the gallant Sarsfield. Mackay sent out a small party 
ii;D.der a lieutenant named Campbell, to procure horses for the 
baggage. Campbell found what he wanted at Wiiicaiitoii, 
and was just leaving that town on his return, when a stroug* 
detachment of ^Sars^ield’s troops approached. The Irish were 
four to one : but Campbell resolved to fight it out to the last. 
With a handful of resolute men he took, his stand in .the imd. 
The rest of his soldiers lined the hedges which overhung the 
highway on the right and on the left. Tlie enemy came up. 

Stand,” cried Campbell; ^^for whom are you?’'^ I am 
for .King .James,”' answered the leader of the other party. 
‘’■^And I for the Prince of Orange,” cried Campbell. We 
will prince you,” answered the Irishman with a curse. 

Eire ! ” exclaimed Campbell ; and a sharp fire wus instantly 
poured in from both the hedges. The King’s troops received 
three well aimed volleys before they could make any return. 
At length they succeeded in carrying one of the hedges ; and 
would have oveipowered. the little band w'hich was opposed to 
them, had not the country people, who mortally hated the 
Irish, given a. false alarm that more of the Prince's troops 
were coming up,. Sarsfield recalled his meii-a.nd fell back ; 
and Campbell ]}roceeded on his march immolested with the 
bixggage horses. This affair,., .creditable undoubtedly to the 
valour and discipline of tlie Piinee’s army, was iiia.giiified by 
report into a victory won against' great odds by British Pro- 
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testants OYer Popisli barbarians wbo, bad been broiigiit from. 

Connaugbt to oppress onr island.* 

, A few,,bonrs after tbis sMrmisb an -event toot place wbieli 
put an' end to all risk of a more serious struggle between tbe 
armies. Cbui^cbiU and some of bis principal accomplices 
were assembled at Salisbury. Two of tbe conspirators, Kirke 
and Trelawney, bad proceeded to Warminster, where ' tbeir 
regiments were posted. All was ripe for tbe execution of tbe 
long meditated treason. 

Cburcbill advised tbe King to visit Warmnister, and to in- 
spect tbe troops stationed there. James assented ; and bis 
coach was at tbe door of tbe episcopal palace when bis nose 
began to bleed violently. He was forced to postpone Ms ex- 
pedition and to put himself under medical treatment. Three 
days elaped before tbe hemorrhage was entirely subdued; and 
during those three days alarming rumours reached bis ears. 

It was impossible that a conspiracy so mdely spread as 
that of which CburcMU was tbe bead could be kept alto- 
gether secret. There was no evidence which could be laid 
before a jury or a coui't martial ; but strange whispers wan- 
dered about the camp. Fevershain, wbo held the chief com- 
mand, reported that there was a bad spirit in the army. It 
was hinted to the King that some who were near his person 
were not his Mends, and that it would be a wise precaution 
to send Churchill and Grafton under a guard to Portsmouth. 
James rejected this coimsel. A propensity to suspicion was 
not among his vices. Indeed the confidence which he reposed 
in professions of fidelity and attachment was such as might 
rather have been exjiected from a goodhearted and inex- 
perienced stripling than from a politician who was far ad- 
vanced in life, who had seen much of the world, who had 
suffered much from villaiious arts, and whose o-wii character 
was by no, means a favourable specimen of human nature. It 
would be difficult to mention any other man who, having liiiii- 
self' so little scruple about breaking faith with his neighbours, 
was so slow to believe that his neighbours could break faitli 
with him, Nevertheless the reports which lie had received 
of the state of his army distimbed him greatly, lie was now 
no longer impatient for a battle. He even began to tliiiik of 
ret-reating. On the evening of Saturday, the twenty- fourth 
of November, he called, a coimeil of war. The 'meeting was 
attended by those officers against wlioiii iie had been most 


^ Wliitt,k s Biary ; Hisiory oi‘ tlie Btaertioii ; Liituvli'e l>;;iry. 
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, earnestly cautioned. Feyersliam expressed an opinion tliat it 
was desirable .to fall back. CbiircHll argnied on tlie other — 
•side.,. Tlie consiiltation lasted till midniglit. At length tlie 
King declaimed that be, had decided for - a retreat. Cliiircliill 
saw Gr:,;iinagiiied : that he .was distrusted, niid, though gifted ciiiilaiid 
with a rare .self command, could not conceal his inieaBiaieBs. Orafton. 
Before the day broke' he fled to the .Prince’s quarters, accoiii- 
. panied, by Grafton.* 

Churchill left behind him a letter of explanation. It was 
written with that decorum which he never failed to preserve 
in the midst of guilt and dishonour. He acknowledged that 
he owed everything to the royal favour. Interest, he said, 
and gratitude impelled him in the same direction. Under no 
other government corild he hope to be so great and pros- 
perous as he had been: but all such considerations must 
yield to a paramount duty. He was a Protestant; and he 
could not conscientiously draw Ms sword against the Pro- 
testant cause. As to the rest he would exei' be ready to 
hazard life and fortune in defence of the sacred person and of 
the lawful rights of his gracious master.! 

^ Next inoniiiig all was confusion in the royal camp. The 
King’s friends were in dismay. His enemies could not con- 
ceal them exultation. The consteriiatioii of James was in- 
creased hy news which arrived on the sarine day from War- 
minster. Kirke, who commanded at that post, had refused 
to obey orders -which he had received from Saiisbuiy. There 
could no longer be any doubt that he too was in league with 
the Prince of Orange. It was luimomed that he had actually 
gone over with all his troops to the enemy: and the runiour, 
though false, was, during some hours, fully believed.J A 
new light flashed on the mind of the iniliappy King, He 
■ thought that he understood why he had been pressed, a few 
days before, to visit Warminster. There he would have found 
himself helpless, at the mercy of the conspirators, and in the 
vicinity of the hostile outposts. Those who might have at- 
. tempted to defend Mm would have been easily overpowered,. 

• He would have been carried a j)risoner to the head €|uart,ers , 
of the iiivadmg army. Perhaps some .still blacker treaso.n , 
might have been committed ; for men vrho have once engaged 

* Life of James, ii. 222. Orig. 3Iein. ; dated Salisbury, Noy. 25. “ Villauy 

Barillon, 1688 ; Sheridan MS. ’^illany,” says Middleton, the 

t First Colieetion of Papers, 1688. last still greater than the former.’* 

t Letter fruii Middleton to Preston,.. Ii±e of James, ii. 224, 22d. Ong. Mem. 
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in. a wicked and perilous enterprise are no longer tlieir own 
masters, and are often impelled, by a fatality wliicli is part of 
tlieir just pnnisliment, to crimes sncb as tbey would at first 
have shuddered to contemplate. Surely it was not without 
the special intervention of some guardian Saint that a King 
devoted to the Catholic Church had, at the very moment 
when he was blindly hastening to captivity, perhaps to death, 
been suddenly arrested by what he had then thought a dis- - 
astrous malady. 

All these things confirmed James in the resolution which 
he had taken on the preceding evening. Orders were given 
for an immediate retreat. Salisbury was in an ujiroar. The 
camp broke up with the confusion of a flight. Ko man knew 
whom to trust or whom to obey. The material strength of 
the army was little diminished ; but its moral strength had 
been destroyed. Many whom shame would have restrained 
from leading the way to the Prince’s quarters were eager to 
imitate an example which they never would have set 5 and 
many, who would have stood by the King while he appeared 
to be resolutely advancing against the invaders, felt no in- 
clination to follow a receding standard.* ' 

James went that day as far as Andover. He was attended 
by his son in law. Prince George, and by the Duke of Or- 
mond. Both were among the conspirators, and would pro- 
bably have accompanied Churchill, had he not, in consequence 
of what had passed at the council of war, thought it expe- 
dient to take his departure suddenly. The impenetrable 
stupidity of Prince George served his turn on this occasion 
better than cunning would have done. It was his habit, 
when any news was told him, to exclaim in Preiich, Est-il- 
possible?” it possible?” This catchword was now of / 

great use to him. Est-il-possible ?” he cried, when he had 
been made to understand that Churchill and Grafton were 
missing. And when the ill tidings came from Warminster, 
he again ejaculated, ^‘^Est-il-possible?” • 

Prince George and Ormond were invited to sup with the 
King at Andover. The meal must have been a sad one. 

The King was overwhelmed by his misfortunes. His son in 
law was the dullest of companions. I have tried Prince 
George sober,” said Charles the Second; ‘^^and I have tried 
}um iumk; and, drank or sober, there is nothing in iiim.”t 

Histoiy of Bosertbm ; LiittreiFs Diary, 
t Dartmoiitb’s note ou Duniet, i. 643. 
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Ormoiid, who was through life taciturn and bashfnlj was not CHAP« 

likely to be in high spirits at such a moment. At length , 

the repast terniinated. The King retired to rest. Horses 
were in waiting for the Prince and Ormond, who, as soon as 
they left the table, m.ounted and rode off. They were ac- 
companied by the Earl of Drumlanrig, eldest son of the Duke 
of Queensberry. The defection of this young nobleman was 
no insignificant event. For Queensberry was the head of 
the Protestant Episcopalians of Scotland, a class compared 
with whom the bitterest English Tories might be called 
Whiggish; and Drumlanrig himself was Lieutenant Colonel 
of Dundee’s regiment, a band more detested by the Whigs 
than even Kirke’s lambs. This fresh calamity was announced 
to the King on the following morning. He was less disturbed 
by the news than might have been expected. The shock 
which he had undergone twenty-four hours before had pre- 
pared him for almost any disaster ; and it was impossible to 
be seriously angry with Prince George, who was hardly an 
accountable being, for having yielded to the arts of such a 
tempter as Churchill. ^‘^What!” said James, ^^Is Est-il- 
possible gone too? After all, a good ti^ooper would have 
been a greater loss.”* In truth the King’s whole anger 
seems, at this time, to have been concentrated, and not 
without cause, on one object. He set off for London, breath- 
ing vengeance against ChurchiU, and learned, on arriving, 
a new crime of the archdeceiver. The Princess Anne had 
been some hours missing. 

Anne, who had no will but that of the Churchills, had been FligM 
induced by them to notify under her own hand to William, a 
week before, her approbation of his enterprise. She assured Anne, 
him that she was entirely in the hands of her friends, and 
that she would remain in the palace, or take refuge in the City, 
as they might determine. f On Sunday, the twenty-fifth of 
November, she, and those who thought for her, were under the 
necessity of coming to a sudden resolution. That afternoon 
a courier from Salisbury brought tidings that Churchill had 
disappeared, that he had been accompanied by Grafton, that 
Kirke had proved false, and that the royal forces were in Ml 
retreat. There was, as usually happened when great news, 
good or bad, arrived in town, an immense crowd that evening 

Clarendoirs Diary, Nov. 26. ; Life f TJie letter, dated Nov. 18., will bo 
of James, ii. 224. ; Prince George’s letter found in Dalrymple. 
to the King lias often been printed. 
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CH^/ ill tlie galleries of WhitehalL Curiosity and anxiety sate on 
'eTcry face.' The Queen broke forth into natural expressions 
of indignation against the chief traitor, and did not alto- 
gether spare his too partial mistress. The sentinels were ^ 
doubled round that part of the palace which Anne occupied. 

The Princess was in dismay. In a few hours her father 
would be at Westminster. It was not likely that he would ■ 
treat her personally with severity ; but that he would permit 
her any longer to enjoy the society of her friend was not to 
be hoped. It could hardly be doubted that Sarah would be 
placed under arrest, and would be subjected to a striet ex- 
amination by shrewd and rigorous inquisitors. Her papers 
would be seized. Perhaps evidence affecting her life might ^ 
be discovered. If so, the worst might well be dreaded.. The 
vengeance of the imidacable King knew no distinction of 
sex. For offences much smaller than those which might 
probably be brought home to Lady Churchill he had sent 
women to the scaffold and the stake. Strong affection braced 
the feeble mind of the Princess. There was no tie which she 
would not break, no risk which she would not run, for the 
object of her idolatrous affection. I will jump out of the i 
window,” she cried, *^h’ather than be found here by my ffitlier.” \ 
The favourite undertook to manage an escape. She commu- 
nicated ill all haste with some of the chiefs of the conspiracy. 

In a few hours everything was arranged. That evening Anne 
retired to her chamber as usual. At dead of night she rose, 
and, acconipaiiied by her friend Sarah and two other female 
attendants, stole down the back stairs in a dressing gown 
and slippers. The fugitives gained the open street unchal- 
lenged. A hackney coach was in waiting for them there. 

Two men guarded the humble vehicle; One of them was ^ 
Compton, Bishop of London, the Princess’s old tutor the 
other was the magnificent and accomplished Dorset, whom 
the extremity of the public danger had roused from his 
luxurious repose. The coach drove instantly to Aldersgate 
Street, where the town residence of the Bishops of London 
then stood, within the shadow of their Cathedral. There the 
Princess passed, the night. On the following morning .she 
set out for Epping Forest. In that wild tract Dorset pos- 
sessed a venerable mansion, which has long since been de- ^ 
stroyed. In his hospitable dwelling, the favourite resort, 
during many years, of wits and poets, the fugitives mad^ a 
shoit stay. They could not safely attempt to reach William’s 
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quarters ; for tlie road thither lay throixgli a country occupied 
i by the royal forces. It . was therefore determined that Anne 
should take refage with the northern insurgents. Compton 
^ ^ wholly laid aside, for the time, his sacerdotal character. 

; Banger and conflict had rekindled in him all the military 
ardour which he had felt twenty-eight years before, when he 
I’ode in the Life Guards. He preceded the Princess’s carriage 
in a buff coat and jackboots, with a sword at his side and 
pistols in his holsters. Long before she reached Nottingham 
she was surrounded by a body guard of gentlemen who 
volunteered to escort her. They invited the Bishop to act 
j as their colonel ; and he consented with an alacrity which 
|» ..^gaye great scandal to rigid Churchmen, and did not much 
raise his character even in the opinion of Wliigs.'^ 

I When, on the morning of the twenty-sixth, Anne’s apart- 

ment was found empty, the consternation was great in 
Whitehall. While the Ladies of her Bedchamber ran up and 
down the courts of the palace, screaming and wringing their 
hands, while Lord Craven, who commanded the Foot Guards, 
was questioning the sentinels in the gallery, while the Chan- 
I cellor was sealing up the papers of the Churchills, the Prin- 
I cess’s nurse broke into the royal apartments crying out that 

the dear lady had been murdered by the Papists. The news 
flew to Westminster Hall. There the story was that Her 
Highness had been hurried away by force to a place of con- 
finement. When it could no longer be denied that her flight 
j had been voluntary, numerous fictions were invented to 

j account for it. She had been grossly insulted ; she had been 

1 threatened : nay, though she was in that situation in which 

woman is entitled to peculiar tenderness, she had been beaten 
by her cruel stej)mother. The populace, which years of mis- 
' rule had made suspicious and irritable, was so much excited 

I by these calumnies that the Queen was scarcely safe. Many 
Eoman Catholics, and some Protestant Tories whose loyalty 
■was proof to all trials, rej^aired to the palace that they might 
I be ill readiness to defend her in the event of an outbreak. In 

( the midst of this disti'ess and terror arrived the news of 

Prince George’s flight. The courier who brought these evil 
tidings was fast followed by the King himself. The evening 

' ■ ^ " ' ■ ■ ■■ 

^Clarendon’s Diary, Nov. 25, 26. Compton to the Prince of Orange, Dec. 2. 
1688 ; Van Cifcters, ; Ellis Corre- 1688, in Dalrymple. Tlie Eishop’s niili- 

spoiulrnce. Dee. 19.; Duchess of Marl- taiy costume is mentioned in innutne- 
boroiigli’s 'Vindication ; Burnet, L 792 . ; rable pamphlets and lampoons. 
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was closing in wlien James arrived^ and was informed tliat 
Ms dangMer liad disappeared. After all that he had snffereds 
this affliction forced a cry of misery from his lips. “ God 
help me he said; my own children have forsaken 

That evening he sate in Coiincil with his principal ministers 
till a late hour. It was determined that he should siinimon 
all the Lords Si>iritual and Temporal who were then in Lon- 
don to attend him on the following day, and that he should 
solemnly ask their advice. Accordingly, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday the twenty-seventh, the Lords met in the dining 
room of the palace. The assembly consisted of nine prelates 
and between thirty and forty noblemen, all Protestants. The 
two Secretaries of State, Middleton and Preston, though not^ 
peers of England, were in attendance. The King himself j)re- 
sided. The traces of severe bodily and mental suffering were 
discernible in his countenance and deportment. He opened 
the proceedings by referring to the petition which had been 
put into his hands just before he set out for Salisbury. The 
prayer of that petition was that he would convoke a free Par- 
liament. Situated as he then was, he had not, he said, 
thought it right to comply. But, during his absence from ^ 
London, great changes had taken place. He had also i 
observed that his people every^vhere seemed anxious that the 
Houses should meet. He had therefore commanded the at- 
tendance of his faithful Peers, in order to ask their counsel. 

Por a time there was silence. Then Oxford, whose pedi- 
gree, unrivalled in antiquity and splendour, gave him a kind 
of primacy in the meeting, said that, in his opinion, those 
Lords who had signed the petition to which His Majesty 
had referred ought now to explain their views. 

These words called up Eochester. He defended the peti- 
tion, and declared that he still saw no hope for the throne or 
the comitry but in a Parliament. He would not, he said, 
venture to affirm that, in so disastrous an extremity, even 
that remedy would be efficacious ; hut he had no other remedy 
to propose. He added that it might be advisable to open a ne- 
gotiation with the Prince of Orange. Jeffii’eys and Godolphiii . 
followed ; and both declared that they agreed with Eochester. 

Then Clarendon rose, and, to the astonishment of all, -wh-O 
remembered his loud professions of loyalty, and the agony of 
shame and sorrow into', which he had been thrown, only a few 


Dartmouth’s note on Burnet, i. 792.; ii. 226. Orig. Alem. ; Clarendon's Diary, 
FanCitters, 1688; Life of James, Nov. 20. ; Bevoliition Polities. 
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days before j by tbe news of Ms son’s defection/ broke fortii 
into a Tehenient iiiveetiye against tyranny and Popery. Even 
now/’ be said, His Majesty is raisingin London a regiment 
into wbicb no Protestant is admitted.” That is not trne,^” 
cried James/ in great agitation from tbe bead of tbe board. 
Clarendon persisted, and left tbis offensive topic only to pass 
to a topic still more offensive. He accnsed tbe nnfortiniate 
King of pusillanimity. Wby retreat from Salisbury ? Wby 
not try tbe event of a battle P Could people be blamed for 
submitting to tbe invader when they saw tbeir sovereign rim 
away at tbe bead of bis armyP James felt these insults 
keenly, and remembered tbeni long. Indeed even Wbigs 
' tbougbt tbe language of Clarendon indecent and ungenerous* 
Halifax spoke in a very different tone. During* several years 
of peril be bad defended with admirable ability tbe civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of bis country against tbe prero- 
gative. But bis serene intellect, singularly unsusceptible of 
entbusiasm, and singularly averse to extremes, began to 
lean towards tbe cause of royalty at tbe very moment 
at wbicb those noisy Eoyalists who bad lately execrated the 
Trimmers as little better than rebels were everpvbere rising 
in rebellion. It was bis ambition to be, at tbis conjunctoe, 
tbe peacemaker between tbe throne and tbe nation. His 
talents and character fitted him for that office ; and, if be 
failed, tbe failure is to be ascribed to causes against wbicb no 
liuman skill could contend, and chiefly to the folly, faithless- 
ness, and obstinacy of tbe Prince whom be tried to save. 

Halifax now gave utterance to much unpalatable truth, but 
with a delicacy wbicb brought on Mm tbe reproach of flattery 
from spirits too abject to understand that what would justly be 
called flattery when offered to tbe powerful is a debt of liu- 
maiiity to tbe fallen. With many expressions of sympathy and 
deference, be declared it to be bis opinion that tbe King must 
make up bis mind to great sacrifices. It was not enough to 
convoke a Parliament or to open a negotiation with the 
Prince of Orange, Some at least of tbe grievances of wbieli 
tbe nation complained should be instantly redressed without 
waiting till redress was demanded by the Houses or by the 
captain of the hostile army. Kottingbam, in language equally 
respectful, declared that be agreed with Halifax. The chief 
concessions wbicb these Lords pressed tbe King to make were 
tliree. He ought, they said, forthwith to dismiss all Eoman 
Catholics from office, to separate himself wholly from Prance, 
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CHAP, and to grant an unlimited amnesty to tliose wlio were in ariiis 
. against Hm. The last of these |)ropositionS5 it should seem^ 
admitted of no dispute. For^ though some of those who 
were banded together against the King had acted towards ^ 
him in a manner which might not unreasonably excite his 
bitter resentment, it was more litely that he would soon 
be at their mercy than that they would ever be at Ms. It 
would have been childish to open a negotiation with William, 
and yet to denounce vengeance against men whom William 
could not without infamy abandon. But the clouded under- 
standing and implacable temper of James held out long 
against the arguments of those who laboured to convince him 
that it would be wise to pardon offences which he could not> 
punish. “I cannot do it/’ he exclaimed : “I must make 
examples ; Churchill above all ; Churchill whom I raised 
so high. He and he alone ha.s done all this. He has cor- 
rupted my army. He has corrupted my child. He would 
have put me into the hands of the Prince of Orange, but for 
God’s special providence. My Lords, you are strangely 
anxious for the safety of traitors. Kone of you troubles him- 
self about my safety.” In answer to this burst of impotent 
anger, those who had recommended the amnesty rejDresented 
with profound respect, but with firmness, that a prince 
attacked by powerful enemies can be safe only by conquering 
or by conciliating, If Your Majesty, after all that has hap- 
pened, has still any hope of safety in arms, we have done : 
but if not, you can be safe only by regaining the affections of 
your people.” After a long and animated debate the King 
broke up the meeting. My Lords,” he said, you have 
used great fireedom : but I do not take it ill of you. I have 
made up my mind on one point. I shall call a Parliament. /■ 
The other suggestions which have been offered are of grave 
importance 5 and you will not be surprised that I take a 
night to reflect on them before I decide.”^ 

^ Life of James, ii 236. Orig. Mem. ; regiiarde scliiildig stonden, vooral seer 
Burnet, i. 794. ; Liittrell’s Diary; Cla- uytvarende jegens den Lord CJiurcliill, 
rendou’s Diary, November 27. 1688; Van wieii by badde goot gemaakt, en nog- 
Citters, and ' tans ineynde de eenigste oorsake van alie 

Van Citters evidentAad his inteUi- desertio en van de r.traite van hare 

genee from one of the lords who were Oomnglyeke Iloogheden te yesen.’ One 
present. As the matter is important, I lords, pruhably Halifax or iiot- 

vpill give two short passages from Ms “ seer huade geurgeert op de 

despatches. The King said, “ Dat het securiteyt van de lords die mi met syn 
by na voor hem unmogelyek was te par- Hoogheyt geengr^eert staan. boo honi' 
doneren persoonen wie so hoog in syn Citters, “ dat syn Mii' 
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At first James seemed disposed to make excellent use of 
tlie time wliich. he had taken for consideration. The Chan- 
cellor was directed to issue writs convoking a Parliament for 
■ the thirteenth of January. . Halifax was sent for to the 
closet, had a long audience, and spoke with much more 
freedom than he had thought it decorous to use in the 
presence of a large assembly. He was informed that he 
had been appointed a Commissioner to treat with the Prince 
of Orange. With him were joined Nottingham and Go- 
dolphin. The King declared that he was prepared to make 
great sacrifices for the sake of peace. Halifax answered 
that great sacrifices would doubtless be required. ^“^Tour 
Majesty,’^ he said, must not expect that those who have the 
power in their hands -will consent to any terms which would 
leave the laws at the mercy of the prerogative.^^ With this 
distinct explanation of his views, he accepted the Commis- 
sion which the King wished him to undertake.* The con- 
cessions which a few hours before had been so obstinately 
refused were now made in the most liberal manner. A pro- 
clamation was put forth by which the King not only granted 
a free pardon to aU who were in rebellion against him, but 
declared them eligible to be members of the approaching 
Parliament. It was not even required as a condition of 
eligibility that they should lay down their arms. The same 
Gazette which announced that the Houses were about to 
meet contained a notification that Sir Edward Hales, who, 
as a Papist, as a renegade, as the foremost champion of the 
dispensing power, and as the harsh gaoler of the Bishops, 
was one of the most unpopular men in the realm, had ceased 
to be Lieutenant of the Tower, and had been succeeded by his 
late prisoner, Bevil Skelton, who, though he held no high 
place in the esteem of his countrymen, was at least not dis- 
qualified by law for public trust.f 

But these concessions were meant only to blind the Lords 
and the nation to the King’s real designs. He had secretly 

jesteyt onder arideren soude gesegt licb- moeste gesehieden door de meeste conde- 
ben ; ‘ Men spreekt al voor de securiteyt scendance, en hoe meer die was, en hy 
vooraudere, en nietvoor demyne.’ Waar genegen om aan de natie contentement 
op eon dor Pairs resohit dan met groot te geven, dat syne secni’itoyt ook des tc 
i*(\spcet sonde geantwoordt hebben dat, gi-ooter sonde 'wesen.” 

SDO syne Majesteyt’s Avapenen in staat ^ Letter of the Bishop of Saint Asaph 
Avaren om hem te coimen mainteneren, to the Prince of Orange, Dee. 27. 1C 88. 
dat dan sulk syne seenriteyte koude f London Grazette, Nov. 29., Dee. 3, 
AYesen; soo niet, en soo de diffienlteyt 1688; Clarendon's Diary, Nov. 29, 30. 
dan nog te snrmontereri AV'as, dat het den . 
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determined that, even in this extremity^ he would yield I 

nothing. On the very day on which he issued the proclama- i 

tion of amnesty, he Mly explained his intentions to BariUon. | 

This negotiation/’ said James, is a mere feint. I must y 1 
send Commissioners to my nephew, that I may gain time to * ; 

ship oflP my wife and the Prince of Wales. Ton hnow the 
temper of my troops. 'None but the Irish will stand by me ; 
and the Irish are not in sufficient force to resist the enemy. 

A Parliament would impose on me conditions which I could i 
not endure. I should be forced to undo all that I have done | 
for the Catholics, and to break with the King of Prance. 

As soon, therefore, as the Queen and my child are safe, I j 

will leave England, and take refuge in Ireland, in Scotland, ^ ^ 

or with your master.”* 

Already James had made preparations for carrying this 
scheme into effect. Dover had been sent to Portsmouth with 
instructions to take charge of the Prince of Wales ; and j 
Dartmouth, who commanded the fleet there, had been ordered 
to obey Dover’s directions in all things concerning the royal 
infant, and to have a yacht manned by trusty sailors in readi- 
ness to sail for Prance at a moment’s notice. f The King | 
now sent positive orders that the child should instantly be 
conveyed to the nearest Continental port.J Next to the 
Prince of Wales the chief object of anxiety was the Great 
Seal. To that symbol of kingly authority our juiists have 
always ascribed a peculiar and almost mysterious importance. 

It is held that, if the Keeper of the Seal should affix it, 
without taking the royal j^leasiire, to a patent of peerage or 
to a pardon, though he may be guilty of a high offence, the 
instruiiient cannot be questioned by any court of law, and i 
can be annulled only by an Act of Parliament. James seems / ! 
to have been afraid that his enemies might get this organ of ^ 

his will into their hands, and might thus give a legal validity f 

to acts which might affect him injuriously. Nor will his ap- | 
prehensions be thought unreasonable when it is remembered 
that, exactly a hundred years later, the Great Seal of a King 
was used, with the assent of the Lords and the Commons, 
and with the axiprohation of many great statesmen and ' 
lawyers, for the purpose of transferring his prerogatives to 
his son. Lest the talisman which possessed such formidable ^ 
powers should be abused, James determined that it should 

^ BariUon, December X. 1688. The letters are in Dalrymple. 

t James to Dartmouth, Xoy. 25, 1688. J James to Dartmonth, Dee. 1. 1688. 
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1)0 kept Tvitliin a few yards of Ms own. closet. Jeffreys was 
tlierefore ordered to quit the costly mansion which he had . — 
lately built in Duke Street, and to take np his residence in a 
small apartment at Whitehall.* 

The King had made all his preparations for flight, when 
an unexpected impediment compelled him to postpone the 
execution of his design. His agents at Portsmouth began 
to entertain scruples. Even Dover, thongh a member of the 
Jesuitical cabal, showed signs of hesitation. Dartmouth was 
still less disj)osed to comply with the royal wishes. He was 
zealous for the crown, and had done all that he conld do, 
with a disaffected fleet, and in the face of an adverse wind, 
to prevent the Dutch from landing in England : but he was 
also zealous for bhe Established Church, and was by no means 
friendly to the policy of that government of which he was 
tlie defender. The mutinous temper of the officers and men 
under his command had caused him much anxiety ; and he 
had been greatly^relieved by the news that a free Parliament 
had been convoked, and that Commissioners had been named 
to treat with the Prince of Orange. The joy was clamoix)US 
throughout the fleet. An address, warmly thanking the King* 
for these gracious concessions to jpublic feeling, was drawn 
up on board of the flag ship. The Admiral signed first. 
Thirty-eight Captains wrote their names under his. This 
paper on its way to Whitehall crossed the messenger who 
brought to Portsmouth the order that the Prince of Wales 
should instantly be conveyed to Prance. Dartmouth learned, 
with bitter grief and resentment, that the free Parlianient, 
the general amnesty, the negotiation, were all parts of a 
great fraud on the nation, and that in this fraud he was ex- 
pected to be an accomplice. His conduct on this occasion 
was the most honoimable part of a not very honourable life. 

Ill a sensible and spirited letter he declared that he had Darf,inoiitli 
already carried his obedience to the furthest point to which 
a Protestant and an Englishman could go. To put the heir P-i’inee. pf 
apparent of the British crown into the hands of Lewis would 
be nothing less than treason against the monarchy. The 
nation, already too much alienated from the Sovereign, would 
be roused to madness. The Prince of Wales would eiilmv 
not return at all, or would return attended by a PreTicharmy. 

^ Luttrell’s Diary, 

VOIi. JI. TT 
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CHAP. If His Eoyal Higliness remained in tlie island, tlie worst tliai 
.. , .. conld be apprehended was that he would be bronght np a 

niember of the national Church; and that he might be so 
brought np onght to be the prayer of erery loyal snbjeet. 
Bartmonth concluded by declaring that he wonld risk his 
life in defence of the throne, but that he would be no party 
to the transporting of the Prince into Prance.* 

This letter deranged all the projects of Janies. He learned 
too that he could not on this occasion expect from his Ad- 
miral eyen passiye obedience. Por Dartmouth had gone 
so far as to station several sloops at the mouth of the harbour 
of Portsmouth with orders to suffer no vessel to pass out 
unexamined. A change of plan was necessary. The child 
must be brought back to London, and sent thence to Prance. 

An interval of some days must elapse before this could be 
done. During that interval the public mind must be amused 
by the hope of a Parliament and the semblance of a nego- 
tiation. Writs were sent out for the elections. Triim|)eters 
went backward and forward between the capital and the 
Dutch head quarters. At length passes for the King’s Com- 
missioners arrived; and the three Lords set out on their ^ 
embassy. 

Agitation They left the capital in a state of fearful distraction. The 
of London. which, during three troubled years, had been gra- 

dually gathering force, now, emancipated from the restraint 
of fear, and stimnlated by victory and sympathy, showed 
themselves without disguise, even in the precincts of the 
royal dwelling. The grand jury of Middlesex found a bill 
against the Earl of Salisbury for turning Papist.f The Lord 
Mayor ordered the houses of the Eomap Catholics of the city 
to he searched for arms. The rnoh broke into the house of ^ 
one respectable merchant who held the unpopular faith, in 
order to ascertain whether he had not run a mine from his 
cellars under the neighbouring parish church, for the purpose 
of blowing up parson and congregation, f The hawkers 
bawled about the streets a hue and ciy after Patlier Petre, 
who had withdrawn himself, and not before it was time, 

^ Second Collection of Papers, 1688; address is one of thanks to the King for 
Bartinouth’s Letter, dated December 3. haying called a Parliament, and was 
1688, will be foimd in Dalrymple ; Life framed before Bartmonth had the least 
of James, ii. 233. Orig. Mem. James suspicion that His Majesty was deeeiy- 
acenses Dartmouth of having got Up an ing the nation, 
address from the fleet demanding a Par- f Liittreii’s Diary, 
liament. This is a mere calumny. The i Adda, Dee. -ff. 1688 
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from iiis apartments in Wliiteliall/^' Wliarton’s- celebrated CHAD. 

song, witli many additional verses, was cliaunted more loudly 

tlian ever in all tlie streets of the ca|)itaL The very sen- 
tinels who guarded the palace hnmmed, as they paced their 
A’onnds, 

** The Englisli confusion to Popery drink, 

Lillibiillero bullen a la.” 


The secret presses of London worked without ceasing. Many 
papers daily came into circulation by means which the magis- 
tracy could not discover, or would not check. One of these Porged 
has been preserved from oblivion by the skilful audacity with 
whicb it was written, and by the immense effect which it 
produced. It purported to be a supj>leniental declaration 
under the hand and seal of the Prince of Orange : but it was 
written in a style very different from that of his genuine 
manifesto. Tengeance alien from the usages of Christian 
and civilised nations was denounced against all Papists wlio 
should dare to espouse the royal cause. They should be 
treated, not as soldiers or gentlemen, but as freebooters. 

The ferocity and licentiousness of the invading army, which 
had hitherto been restrained with a strong hand, should he 
let loose on them. Grood Protestants, and especially those 
who inhabited the capital, were adjured, as they valued all 
that was dear to them, and commanded, on peril of the 
Prince’s highest displeasure, to seize, disarm, and imprison 
their Roman Catholic neighbours. This document, it is said, 
was found by a Whig bookseller one morning under his shop 
door. He made haste to print it. Many copies were dis- 
persed by the post, and passed rapidly from hand to hand. 
Discerning readers had no difficulty in pronouncing it a for- 
gery devised by some unquiet and unprincij)ied adventurer, 
such as, in troubled times, are always busied in the foulest 
and darkest offices of diction. But the multitude was com- 
pletely duped. Indeed to such a height had national and 
religious feeling been excited against the Irish Papists that 
most of those who believed the spurious |)roclamation to be 
genuine were inclined to applaud it as a seasonable exhibition 
of vigour. When it was known that no such document had 
really proceeded from William, men asked anxiously what 
impostor had so daringly and so successfully personated His 


^ The Nuncio says, 
meglio.” 


“ Se lo avesse fatto prima di ora, per il EArie sarebbe. stato 
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CHAP. Higliness. Some suspected Fergxisoiij others Jolmson. At 
lengtli, after the. lapse of twenty -seven years, Hugh Speke 
avowed the forgery, and demanded from the House of Bruns- 
wick a reward for so eminent a service rendered to the Pro- 
testant religion. He asserted, in the tone of a man who 
conceives himself to have done something eminently virtuous 
and hononrable, that, when the Dutch invasion had thrown 
Whitehall into consternation, he had offered liis services to 
the Coui’t, had pi^etended to be estranged from the Whigs, 
and had promised to act as a spy upon them ; that he had 
thus obtained admittance to the royal closet, had vowed 
fidelity, had been promised large pecuniary rewards, and had 
procured blank passes which enabled him to travel back- 
wards and forwards across the hostile lines. All these things 
he protested that he had done solely in order that he might, 
unsuspected, aim a deadly blow at the government, and pro- 
duce a violent outbreak of popular feeling against the Roman, 
Catholics. The forged proclamation he claimed as one of his 
contrivances : but whether his claim were well founded may 
be doubted. He delayed to make it so long that we may 
reasonably suspect him of having waited for the death of 
those who could confute him ; and he produced no evidence 
but his ovm.* 

Eising in While these things happened in London, every post from 
parfe^of c>f the country brought tidings of some new in- 

the surrection. Lumley had seized Newcastle. The inhabitants 
eonnfecy, welcomed him with transport. The statue of the King, 

which stood on a lofty pedestal of marble, had been pulled 
down and hurled into the Tyne. The third of December was 
long remembered at Hull as the Towntaking Day. That 
place had a garrison commanded by Lord Langdale, a Roman 
Catholic. The Protestant officers concerted with the magis- 
tracy a plan of revolt; Langdale and his adherents were 
arrested; and soldiers and citizens united in declaring for the 
Protestant religion and a free Parliament.'^" 

The Eastern counties were up. The Duke of Noiffolk, 
attended by three hundred gentlemen armed and mounted, 
appeared in the stately marketplace of Norwich. The Mayor 
and Aldermen met him there, and engaged to stand by him 

* See tlie Seei’et Histoiy of the Eevo- seems to be in Speke’s own hand. 

Intion, by Hugh Speke, 1715. In the f History of Newcastle; Tick- 

London Library is a copy of this rare ell’s History of Hull, 
work with a maiinseript note which 
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against Popery and arbitrary power.* Lord Herbert of Clier- CHAP, 
bury and Sir Edward Harley took up arms in' Worcester- 
sliire.t Bristol, tbe second city of tbe realm, opened its 
gates to Slirewsbiiry. Trelawney, tbe Bisliop, wbo bad en- 
tirely nnleanied in tbe Tower tbe doctrine of nonresistaiice, 
was tbe first to welcome tbe Prince’s troops. Sncb was tbe 
temper of tbe inliabitants tbat it was tbonght unnecessary to 
leave any garrison among tbein.J Tbe people of Gloucester 
rose and delivered Lovelace from confinement. An irregular 
army soon gathered round bim. Some of bis bor semen bad 
only baiters for bridles. Many of bis infantry bad only clubs 
for weapons. But tbis force, sucb as it was, marclied un- 
opposed tbrougb counties once devoted to the House of 
Stuart, and at length entered Oxford m triumph. The 
magistrates came in state to welcome the insurgents. The 
University itself, exasperated by recent injuries, was little 
disposed to pass censures on rebellion. Already some of the 
Heads of Houses had despatched one of their number to 
assure the Prince of Orange that they were cordially with 
him, and that they would gladly coin their plate for his ser- 
vice. The Whig chief, therefore, rode through tbe capital of 
Toryism amidst general acclamation. Before bim tbe drums 
beat Lillibullero. Behind bim came a long stream of horse 
and foot. Tbe whole High Street was gay with orange 
ribands. For already tbe orange riband bad the double sig- 
nificatiou which, after the lapse of one hundred and sixty 
years, it still retains. Already it was tbe emblem to the 
Protestant Engiisbman of civil and I'oligious freedom, to tbe 
Eoman Oatbolie Celt of subjugation and persecution. § 

While foes were thus rising up all round the King, friends 
•were fast shrinking from bis side. Tbe idea of resistance 
bad become familiar to every mind. Many, wbo bad been 
struck with horror when they beard of tbe first defections, 
now blamed tbeiiiselves for having been so slow to discern 
the signs of tbe times. There was no longer any difficulty or 
danger in repairing to William. The Khig, in calling on 


^ All account of what passed at Nor- 
wich may still be seen in several col- 
lections on the original broadside. See 
also the Fourth Collection of Papers, 
1688. 

t Life of James, ii. 233. ; MS. Me- 
moir of the Harley himily in the Mack- 
intosh Collection. 


J: Van Citters, Dee. 1688; Letter 
of the Bishop of Bristol to the Prince of 
Orange, Dee. 5. 1688, in Dalrymple, 

§ Van Citters, 16SS; Clarmi- 

don’s Diary, Dec. 11. ; Song on Lord 
Lovelace’s Entry into Oxford, 1688 ; Bur- 
net, i. 793. 
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tlie nation to elect representatives^ liad^ by implication^ antBo- 
, rised all men to rej>air to tBe places where they had votes 
or interest; and many of those places were already occupied 
by invaders or insnrg-ents. Clarendon eagerly caught at this ^ 
opportunity of deserting the falling cause. He knew that 
his S|)eech in the Coiincil of Peers had given deadly offence ; 
and he was mortified hy finding that he was not to be one of 
the royal Commissioners. He had estates in Wiltshire ; and 
he determined that his son^ the son of whom he had lately 
spoken with grief and horror, should be a candidate for that 
comity. Under pretence of looldng after the election, Cla- 
rendon set out for the West. He was speedily followed by 
the Earl of Oxford, and hy others who had hitherto dis- Ot 
claimed all connection with the Prince’s enterprise.* 

By this time the invaders, steadily thcngli slowly advancing, 
were witliiii seventy miles of London. Though midwinter 
ivas approaching, the weather was fine : the way was pleasant ; 
and tlie turf of Salisbury Plain seemed luxuriously smooth to 
iiien who had been toiling through the miry ruts of the 
Devonshire and Somersetshire highways. The route of the 
army lay close by Stonehenge ; and regiment after regiment f 
halted to examine that mysterious ruin, celebrated all over 
the Continent as the greatest wonder of our island. William 
entered Salisbury with the same military poinj) which he had 
displayed at Exeter, and was lodged there in the palace 
which the King* had occupied a few days before. t 

The Prince’s train was now swelled by the Earls of Claren- 
don and Oxford, and by other men of high rank, who had, 
till within a few days, been considered as zealous Eoyalists. 

Van Gitters also made his appearance at the Dutch head 
quarters. He had been during some weeks almost a prisoner 
ill his house near Whitehall, under the constant observation 
of relays of spies. Yet, in spite of those spies, or perhaps 
by their help, he had succeeded in obtaining ftill and accimate 
intelligence of all that jiassed in the palace ; and now, full 
fraught ivitli valuable mfbrination about men and things, he 
came to assist the deliberations of William. f 

Thus far the Prince’s enterprise had prospered beyond the 
anticipations of the most sangaiine. And now, according 
to the general law which governs human affairs, prosperity ^ 

* Clarendon’s Diary, Dee. 2, 3, 4, 5. Hislxuy of the Eevolutioii. 

1688. I Van Oitters, Nov. |g., Dec. 1688 

t Wbifctle’s Exact Diary; Eaehard’s. 
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began to produce dismiioB. The English, assembled at Salis- 
bury were divided into two parties. One party consisted of 
Whigs who had always regarded the doctrines of passive 
obedience and of indefeasible hereditary right as slavish 
superstitions. Many of them had passed years in exile. All 
had been long shut out from participation in the favours of 
the crown. They now exulted in the near prospect of great- 
ness and of vengeance. Burning with resentment^ flushed 
with victoi*y and hope, they would hear of no compromise. 
UsTothing less than the deposition of their enemy would con- 
tent them nor can it be disputed that herein they were per- 
fectly consistent. They had exerted themselves, nine years 
earlier, to exclude him from the throne, because they thought 
it likely that he would be a bad King. It could therefore 
scarcely be expected that they would willingly leave him on 
the throne, now that he had turned out a far worse King than 
any reasonable man could have anticipated. 

On the other hand, not a few of William’s followers were 
zealous Tories, who had, till very recently, held the doctrine 
of nonresistance in the most absolute fornt, but whose faith 
in that doctrine had, for a moment, given way to the strong 
passions excited by the ingratitude of the King and by the 
peril of the Church. No situation could be more painful or 
perplexing than that of the old Cavalier who found himself 
in arms against the throne. The scruples which had not pre- 
vented him Jfrom repairing to the Dutch camp began to tor- 
ment him cimelly as soon as he was there. His mind misgave 
him that he had committed a crime. At all events he had 
exposed himself to reproa^ch, by acting in diametrical oppo- 
sition to the |)rofessions of his whole life. He felt insur- 
mountable disgust for his new allies. They were people 
whom, ever since he could remember, he had been reviling 
and persecuting, Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, 
old soldiers of Cromwell, brisk boys of Shaftesbury, accom- 
plices in the Eye House plot, captains of the Western insur- 
rection. He naturally wished to find out som.e salvo which 
might soothe his conscience, which might vindicate his con- 
sistency, and which might put a distinction between him and 
the crew of schismatical rebels whom he had always despised 
and abhorred, but with whom he was now in danger of being 
confounded. He therefore disclaimed with vehemence all 
thought of taking the crown from that anointed head which 
the ordinance of heaven and the fundamental laws of the 
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realm liad made sacred. His dearest wisli was to see a recon- 
ciliation effected on terms wMcli would not lower tlie royal 
dignity. He was no traitor. He was not^ in trutli, resisting 
tie Miigly autiority. He was in arms only because lie was 
convinced tliat tie best service wMcb could be rendered to 
tie throne was to I'esciie His Majesty, by a little gentle 
coercion, from the hands of wicked counsellors. 

The evils which the mutual animosity of these factions 
tended to produce were, to a great extent, averted by the 
ascendency and by the wisdom of the Prince. Surrounded 
by eager dis^mtants, officious advisers, abject flatterers, vigi- 
lant spies, malicious talebearers, he remained serene and 
inscrutable. He preserved silence while silence was possible. 
When he was forced to speak, the earnest and peremptory 
tone in which he uttered his well weighed opinions soon 
silenced everybody else. Whatever some of his too zealous 
adherents might say, he uttered not a word indicating any 
design on the English crown. He was doubtless well aware 
that between him and that croivn were still interposed 
obstacles which no prudence might be able to surmount, and 
which a single false step would make iiisurmoiiiitable. His 
only chance of obtaining the splendid prize was not to seize 
it rudely, but to wait till, without any appearance of exertion 
or stratagem on his part, his secret wish should be accom- 
plished by the force of circumstances, by the blunders of his 
opponents, and by the free choice of the Estates of the Realm. 
Those who ventured to interrogate him learned nothing, and 
yet could not accuse him of shuffling. He quietly referred 
them to his Declaration, and assnred them that his views had 
midergone no change since that instrument had been drawn 
up. So skilfully did he manage his followers that their dis- 
cord seems rather to have strengthened than to have weak- 
ened his hands: but it broke foHh with violence when liis 
control was withdrawn, interrupted the harmony of convivial 
meetings, aaid did not respect even the sanctity of the house 
of God. Clarendon, who tried to hide from others and from 
hiinself, by an ostentatious display of loyal sentiments, the 
plain fact that he was a rebel, was shocked to hear some of 
liis new associates laughing over their wine at the royal am- 
nesty which had just been graciously offered to them. They 
wanted no pardon, they said. They would make the Ring 
ask pardon before they had done with him. Still , more 
alarming and disgusting to every good Tory was an incident 
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wliicli liappened at Salisbury Catbedral. As soon as tbe CHAP, 
officiating minister began to read the collect for tlie Kingy . . . 

Burnety among whose many good qualities selfcommand and 
a fine sense of the becoming cannot be reckonedy rose from 
Ms kneeSy sate down in Ms stally and uttered some con- 
temptuous noises wMcb distui-bed the devotions of the con- 
: gregation.* ' 

In a short time the factions which divided the Prince’s 
camp had an opportunity of measuring their strength. The 
royal Commissioners were on their way to him. Several 
days had elapsed since they had been appointed ; and it was 
thought strange thaty in a case of such urgency, there should 
be such delay. But in truth neither James nor William 
was desirous that negotiations should speedily commence ; 
for James wished only to gain time sufficient for send- 
ing his wife and son into Prance ; and the position of 
William became every day more commanding. At length 
the Prince caused it to be notified to the Commissioners 
that he would meet them at Hungerford. He probably 
selected this place because, lying at an equal distance from 
Salisbury and from Oxford, it was well situated for a rendez- 
vous of his most important adherents. At Salisbury were 
those noblemen and gentlemen who had accompanied him 
from Holland or had joined him in the West ; and at Oxford 
were many chiefs of the Northern insurrection. 

Late on Thursday, the sixth of December, he reached Tlie Prince 
Hungerford. The little town was soon crowded with men of 

^ ' ■O- 

rank and note who came thither from opposite quarters, ford. 

The Prince was escorted by a strong body of troops. The 
siortlierii Lords hrouglit with them himdreds of irregular 
cavaliy, whose accoutrements and horsemanship moved the 
mirth of men accustomed to the s|)lendid aspect and exact 
movements of regular armies. t 

While the Prince lay at Hungerford a sharp encounter Skirmisli 
took place between two hiindi*ed and fifty of his troops and ^^ead- 
six hundred Irish who were posted at Eeading. The superior "" 
discipline of the invaders was signally proved on this occa- 
sion. Though greatly outnumbered, they, atone onset, drove 
the King’s forces in confusion through the streets of the 
town into the marketplace. There the Lisli attempted to 
rally ; but, being vigorously attacked in front, and fced upon 

Clareudons Diary, Dec. 6, 7» 1688. t Md. Dec. 7. 1688. 
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CHAP, at tlie same time by the inhabitants from the windows of 
, ^ the neighbouring houses, they soon lost heart, and fled 
with the loss of their colonrs and of fifty men. Of the 
conquerors only five fell. The satisfaction which this news ^ 
gave to the Lords and gentlemen who had joined William 
was nnmixed. There was nothing in what had happened to 
gall their national feelings. The Dutch had not beaten the 
English, but had assisted an English town to free itself from 
the insupportable dommion of the Irish.'^' 

Tile King’s On the morning of Saturday, the eighth of December, the 
sioiTer^" King’s Commissioners reached Hungerford. The Prince’s 
arrive at ^ body guard was drawn up to receive them with military 
respect. Bentinct welcomed them, and proposed to conduct ^ 
them immediately to his master. They expressed a hope 
that the Prince would favour them with a private audience ; 
but they were informed that he bad resolved to hear them 
Negotia- ^nd answer them in public. They were ushered into his 
bedchamher, where they found him surromided by a crownl 
of iioblenien and gentlemen. Halifax, whose rank, age, and 
abilities entitled him to precedence, was spokesman. The 
proposition which the Commissioners had been instructed to | 
make was that the points in dispute should be referred to the 
Parliament, for which the writs were already sealing, and 
that in the meantime the Prince’s army would not come 
within thirty or forty miles of London. Halifax, having 
exjflained that this was the basis on which he and his 
colleagues were |>repared to treat, put into William’s hand 
a letter from the King, and retired. William opened the 
letter and seemed unusually moved. It was the first letter 
which he had received from his father in law since they had 
become avowed enemies. Once they had been on good y 
terms and had wiitten to each other familiarly ; nor had 
they, even when they had begun to regard each other with 
suspicion and aversion, banished from their correspoiidence 
those forms of kindness which |)ersons nearly related by 
blood and marriage commonly use. The letter which the 
Commissioners had brought was drawn up by a secretary in 
dijflomatic form and in the French language. I have had 
many letters from the King,” .said William, but they were 
all in English, and in his own hand.” He spoke with a 
sensibility , which he was - little in the habit of displaying. 

* History of the Desertion; Van Citters, Dec. 1688 ; Exact Diary ; Old- 
Biixon, 760. 
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Perhaps lie tlioiiglit at that moinent how Binch reproach his 
enterprise, jiist^ beneficent, and necessary as it was, mnst 
bring on him and on the wife who was devoted to him. 
Perhaps he repined at the hard fate which had placed him 
ill such a sitnation that he conld fulfil his public duties only 
by breaking through domestic ties, and envied the happier 
eondition of those who are not responsible for the welfare of 
nations and Churches. But such thoughts, if they rose in 
his mind, were firmly suppressed. He requested the Lords 
and gentlem.en whom he had convoked on this occasion to 
consult together, nnresti’ained by his presence, as to the 
answer which ought to be returned. To himself, however, 
he reserved the power of deciding in the last resort, after 
hearing their opinion. He then left them, and retired to 
Littlecote Hall, a manor house situated about two miles off, 
and renowned down to our own times, not more on account of 
its venerable architecture and furniture than on account of a 
horrible and mysterious crime which was perpetrated there 
in the days of the Tudors.* 

Before he left Htmgerford, he was told that Halifax had 
expressed a great desire to see Burnet. In this desire there 
was nothing strange ; for Halifax and Burnet had long been 
on terms of friendship. No two men, indeed, could resemble 
eaich other less. Burnet was utterly destitute of delicacy and 
tact. Halifax’s taste was fastidious, and his sense of the 
ludicrous morbidly quick. Burnet viewed every act and 
every character through a medium distorted and coloured by 
party sj^irit. The tendency of Halifax’s mind was always to 
see the faults of his allies more strongly than the faults of 
his opponents. Burnet was, with all his infirmities, and 
through all the vicissitudes of a life passed in circumstances 
not very favourable to piety, a sincerely pious man. The 
sceptical and sarcastic Halifax lay niider the imputation of 
infidelity. Halifax therefore often incurred Burnet’s iii- 
dignorit censure ; and Burnet was often the butt of Halifax’s 
keen and polished pleasantry. Yet they were drawn to each 
other by a mutual attraction, liked each other’s conversation, 
appreciated each other’s abilities, interchanged opinions 
freely, and interchanged also good offices in perilous times. 
It was not, however, merely from personal regard that 
Halifax now wished to see his old acquaintance. The Com- 
missioners must have been anxious to know what was the 

See a very intere&ting note on tlie fifth canto of Sir Walter Scott’e Kokeby. 
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Prince’s real aim. He liad refased to see tlieni in private ; 
and little could be learned from wbat be might say in a 
formal and public interview. Almost all those who wei’e 
admitted to his confidence were men taciturn and impene- ^ 
trable as himself. Burnet was the only exception. He was 
notoriously garrulous and indiscreet. Yet circumstances had 
made it necessary to trust him ; and he would doubtless^ 
under the dexterous management of Halifax^ have poured 
out secrets as fast as words. William knew this well^ aiid^ 
when he was informed that Halifax was asking for the 
Doctor, could not refrain from exclaiining, If they get 
together there will be fine tattling.’^ Burnet was forbidden 
to see the Commissioners in private : but he was assured in ^ 
very courteous terms that his fidelity was regarded by the 
Prince as above all suspicion; and, that there might be no 
ground for complaint, the prohibition was made general. 

That afternoon the noblemen and gentlemen whose advice 
William had asked met in the great room of the principal inn 
at Hmigerford. Oxford was placed in the chair ; and the 
King’s overtures were taken into consideration. It soon 
a])peared that the assembly was divided into two parties, | 
a party anxious to come to terms with the King, and a party 
bent on his destruction. The latter party had the numerical 
superiority : but it was observed that Shrewsbury, who of all 
the English nobles was supposed to enjoy the largest share of 
William’s confidence, though a Whig, sided on this occasion 
with the Tories. After much altercation the question was 
put. The majority was for rejecting the proposition which 
the royal Commissioners had been instructed to make. The 
resolution of the assembly was reported to the Prince at 
Littlecote. On no occasion during the whole course of his 
eventful life did he show more prudence and selfcoininaiid. 

He could not wish the negotiation to succeed. But he was 
far too wise a man not to know that, if unreasonable demands 
made by him should cause it to fail, public feeling would no 
longer be on his side. He therefore overruled the opinion of 
his too eager followers, and declared his determination to 
treat on the basis proposed by the King. Many of the Lords 
and gentlemen assembled at Hmigerford remonstrated; a 
whole day was spent in bickering : but William’s purpose was I 
immovable. He declared himself willing to refer all the 
questions in dispute to the Parliament which had just been, 
simimoiied, and not to advance within forty miles of London. 
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On his side he made some demands which even those who 
were least disposed to commend him allowed to be moderate. 
He insisted that the existing statutes should be obeyed till 
they should be altered by competent authority^ and that all 
persons who held offices without a legal qualification should 
be forthwith dismissed. The deliberations of the Parliament^ 
he justly conceiYed, could not be free if it was to sit sur- 
rounded by Irish regiments while he and his army lay at a 
distance of seyeral marches. He therefore thought it reason- 
able that, since his troops were not to adyance within forty 
miles of London on the west, the King’s troops should fall 
bach as far to the east. There would thus be, round the spot 
lyhere the Houses were to meet, a wide circle of neutral ground. 
Within that circle, indeed, there were two fastnesses of great 
importance to the people of the capital, the Tower, which 
commanded their dwellings, and Tilbury Port, which com- 
manded their maritime trade. It was impossible to leave 
these places ungarrisoned. William therefore proposed that 
they should be temporarily entrusted to the care of the City 
of London. It might possibly be conyenient that, when the 
Parliament assembled, the King should repair to Westmin- 
ster with a body guard. The Prince announced that, in that 
case, he should claim the right of repairing thither with an 
equal number of soldiers. It seemed to him just that, while 
military operations were suspended, both the armies should 
be considered as alike engaged in the service of the English 
nation, and should be alike maintained out of the English 
revenue. Lastly, he required some guarantee that the King 
would not take advantage of the armistice for the j)urpose of 
introducing a Pioncli force into England. The point where 
there was most danger was Portsmouth. The Prince did not 
insist that this important fortress should be delivered up to 
him, but proposed that it should, during the truce, be under 
the government of an officer in whom both himself and James 
could confide. 

The proposidons of William were framed with a punc- 
tilious fairness, such as might have been expected rather from 
a disinterested umpire pronouncing an award than from a 
victorions prince dictating to a helpless enemy. Ko fault 
could he found- with them by the partisans of the King. But 
among the Whigs there was much murmuring. They 
wanted no reconciliation with their old master. They 
thought themselves absolved fi’om all allegiance to hiim 
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Tkey were net disposed to recognise the authority of a Par- 
liament convoked by his writ. They were averse to an arniis-' 
tiee ; and they could not conceive why, if there was to be om 
armistice, it should be an armistice on equal terms. By all 
the laws of war the stronger party had a right to take advan- 
tage of his strength ; and what was there in the character of 
James to justify any extraordinary indulgence ? Those who 
reasoned thus little knew from how elevated a point of view, 
and with how discerning an eye, the leader whom they cen- 
sured contemplated the whole situation of England and 
Eui’ope. They were eager to ruin James, and would there- 
fore either have refused to treat with him on any conditions, 
or have imposed on him conditions insupportably hard. To ^ 
the success of William’s vast and profound scheme of policy 
it was necessary that James should ruin himself by rejecting 
conditions ostentatiously liberal. The event proved the wis- 
dom of the course which the majority of the Englishmen at 
Hungerford were inclined to condemn. 

On Sunday, the ninth of December, the Prince’s demands 
were put in writing, and delivered to Halifax. The Ooniinis- 
sioners dined at Littlecote. A splendid assemblage had been 
invited to meet them. The old hall, hung with coats of mail 
which had seen the wars of the Poses, and with portraits of 
gallants who had adorned the court of Philip and Mary, was 
now crowded with Peers and Grenerals. In such a throng a 
short question and answer might be exchanged without 
attracting' notice. Halihix seized this opportunity, the first 
which had presented itself, of extracting all that Burnet 
Imew or thought. What is it that you want ?” said the 
dexterous diplomatist: ‘^^do you wish to get the King into 
your power ?” Wot at all,” said Burnet : we would not y 
do the least harm to his person.” And if he were to go 
away ?” said Halifax. There is nothing,” said Burnet, ^^^so 
much to be wished.” There can be no doubt that Burnet ex- 
pressed the general sentiment of the Whigs in the Prince’s 
camp. They were all desirous that James should fly from 
the country: but only a few of the wisest among thern under- 
stood how important it was that his flight should be ascribed 
by the nation to his own folly and perverseness, and not to 
harsh usage and well grounded apprehension. It seems pro- ^ 
bable that, even in the extremity to which he was now " 
reduced, all his enemies united would have been unable to 
effect his comjplete overthrow had he not been liis own worst 
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eiieBiy : but wliile Ms Commissioners were labouring to save CHAP. 
Mnij be was labouring as earnestly to make all tbeir efforts . .. > 

useless.-^" , , 

His plans were at length ripe for execution. The pre- The aneem 
tended negotiation bad answered its purpose. On tbe same 
day onwbicb tbe three Lords reached Hungerford the Prince WalAssent 
of Wales arrived at Westminster. It had been intended that Franc©, 
he should come over London Bridge ; and some Ldsh troops 
were sent to Southwark to meet him. But they were re- 
ceived by a great multitude with such hooting and execration 
that they thought it advisable to retire with all speed. The 
poor child crossed the Thames at Kingston, and was brought 
^.into Whitehall so privately that many believed him to be still 
at Portsmouth, t 

To send him and the Queen out of the country without 
delay was now the first object of James. But who could be 
trusted to manage the escape ? Dartmouth was accoimted 
the most loyal of Protestant Tories ; and Dartmouth had 
refused. Dover was a creature of the Jesuits; and even 
Dover had hesitated. It was not very easy to find an Eng- 
lishman of rank and honour who would imdertake to place 
the heir apf)arent of the English crown in the hands of the 
King of Prance. Li these circumstances James bethought 
him of a French nobleman who then resided in London, 

Antonine Count of Lauzun. Of this man it has been said Lauzun, 
that his life was stranger than the dreams of other jieople. 

At an early age he had been the intimate associate of Lewis, 
and had been encouraged to expect the highest eniplojunents 
under the French c.romi. Then his fortunes had undergone 
an eclix3se. Lewis had driven from him the friend of his 
youth with bitter reproaches, and had, it was said, scarcely 
refrained from adding blows. The fallen favourite had been 
sent prisoner to a fortress ; but he had emerged from his con- 
finement, had again enjoyed the smiles of his master, and had 
gained the heart of one of the greatest ladies in Europe, 

Anna Maria, daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, grand- 
daughter of King Henry the Fourth, and heiress of the im- 
mense domains of the house of Montpensier. The lovers 


My aceoimt of what passed at Him- Decenihei' 
fO'ra’ford* is taken from Clarendon’s Diary, f JAfe of James ii. 237. Burnet, 
Deeemljer 8, 0. 1688; Burnet, i. 79 J. ; strange to say, had not heard, or Jiad 
the Paper delivered to the Prince hy the forgotten, that the prince was brought 
Commissioners, and the Prince’s Answer;- back to Xondon : i. 796. 
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were bent on marriage. The royal consent was obtained. 
During a few hours Lauznn. was regarded by the court as an 
adopted member of the house of Bonrbon. The portion which 
the princess brought with her might weE have been an object ^ 
of com|)etition to sovereigns ; three great dukedoms, an in- 
dependent principality with its own mint and with its own 
tribunals, and an income greatly exceeding the whole revenue 
of the kingdom of Scotland. But this splendid prospect had 
been overcast. The match had been broken off. The aspir- 
ing suitor had been, during many years, shut up in a remote 
castle. At length Lewis relented. Lauzun was forbidden to 
appear in the royal presence, but was allowed to enjoy liberty 
at a distance from the court. He visited England, and was^ 
well received at the palace of James and in the fashionable 
circles of London; for in that age the gentlemen of Erance 
were regarded throughout Europe as models of grace ; and 
many Chevaliers and Viscounts who had never been admitted 
to the interior circle at Versailles, found themselves objects of 
general curiosity and admiration at WhitehaE. Lauzun was 
in every respect the man for the present emergency. He 
had courage and a sense of honour, had been accustomed | 
to eccentric adventures, and, with the keen observation and 
ironical pleasantry of a finished man of the world, had a 
strong propensity to knight errantry. AE his national feel- 
ings and aE his personal interests impelled him to undertake 
the adventure from which the most devoted subjects of the 
English crown seemed to shrink. As the guardian, at a 
perilous crisis, of the Queen of Great Britain and of the 
Prince of Wales, he might retimi with honour to his native 
land: he might once more be admitted to see Lewis dress and 
dine, and might, after so many vicissitudes, recommence, in ^ 
the decEne of life, the strangely fascinating chase of royal 
favour. 

Animated by such feelings, Lauzun eagerly accepted the 
high trust which was offered to him. The arrangements for 
the flight were promjptly made: a vessel was ordered to be in 
readiness at Gravesend : but to reach Gravesend was not easy. 
The city was dn a state of extreme agitation. The slightest 
cause sufficed to bring a crowd together. No foreigner could 
apx3ear in the streets without risk of being stopped, ques-^ 
tioiied, and carried before a magistrate as a Jesuit in disguise. 

It was, therefore, necessary to take the road on the south of 
the Thames. No precaution which could quiet susj)icion was 
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omitted. The King and Queen retired to rest as nsnaL 
When the palace had been some time j)rofonndly quiet, James 
rose and called a servant who was in attendance. Yon will 
find/’ said the King, a man at the door of the antechamber : 

bring him hither.” The servant obeyed, and Lanzun was 
ushered into the royal bedchamber. confide to you,” 
said James, “ my Queen and my son ; everjdhing must be 
risked to carry them into France.” Lauzun, with a truly 
chivalrous spirit, returned thanks for the dangerous honour 
which had been conferred on him, and begged permission 
to avail himself of the assistance of his friend Saint Tictor, a 
gentleman of Provence, whose courage and faith had been 
« often tried. The services of so valuable an assistant were 
readily accepted. Lauzun gave his hand to Mary. Saint 
Victor wraj^ped up in his warm cloak the ill fated heir of so 
many Kings. The party stole down the back stairs, and em- 
barked in an open skiff. It was a miserable voyage. The 
night was bleak : the rain fell ; the wind roared : the water 
was rough: at length the boat reached Lambeth ; and the 
fugitives landed near an inn, where a coach and horses were in 
^ waiting. Some time elapsed before the horses could be har- 
nessed. Mary, afraid that her face might be known, would 
not enter the house. She I'emained with her child, cowering 
for shelter from the storm imder the tower of Lambeth 
Church, and distracted by terror whenever the ostler ap- 
proached her with his lantern. Two of her women attended 
her, one who gave suck to the Prince, and one whose office 
was to rock his cradle ; but they could be of little use to 
their mistress 5 for both were foreigners who could hardly 
speak the English language, and who shuddered at the 
rigour of the English climate. The only consolatory circum- 
stance was that the little boy was well, and uttered not a 
single cry. At length the coach was ready. Saint Victor 
followed it on horseback. The fugitives readied Gravesend 
safely, and embarked in the yacht which waited for them. 
They found there Lord Powis and his wife. Three Irish, 
officers were also on board. These men had been sent thither 
in order that they might assist Lauzun in any desperate emer- 
gency ; for it was thought not impossible that the captain of 
the ship might prove false ; and it was fully determined that, 
on the first suspicion of treachery, he shonld be stabbed to 
the heart. There was, however, no necessity for violence. 
The yacht proceeded down the Yiver with a fair wind ; and 
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, CHAP. Saint Victor, ■ liaTing seen her tinder sail, s,pniTe€l haeh with 
the good news to Whitehall.* 

On the morning of Monday, the tenth of Decemher, the 
King* learned that his wife and son had begtm their voyage *«'■ 
with a fair prospect of reaching their destination. About the 
same time a courier arrived at the palace with desj)atclies 
from Ilniigerford. Had James been a little more discerning, 
or a little less obstinate, those despatches would have induced 
him to reconsider all his plans. The Commissioners wrote 
hopefully. The conditions proposed by the conqueror were 
strangely liberal. The King himself could not refrain from 
exclaiming that they were more hwoiirable than he cotild 
have ex]3ected. He might indeed not iinreasonably siispeet > 
that they had been framed with no friendly design : but this 
mattered nothing ; for, whether they were offered in the hope 
that, by closing with them, he wonid lay the ground for a 
happy reconciliation, or, as is more likely, in the hope that, 
by ri^'ecting them, he would exhibit himself to the whole 
nation as utterly unreasonable and incorrigible, his comse 
was equally clear. In either case his policy was to accept 
them promptly and to observe them faithfully. % 

The King’s Blit it sooii appeared that William had 2)erfectly Understood 
ti^n^for character with which he had to deal, and, in offering 

tight. those terms which the V/liigs at Htiiigerford had censured 
as too indulgent, had risked nothing*. The solemn farce by ' 
which the public had been amused since the retreat of the 
royal army from Salisbury was prolonged during a few hours. 

All the Lords who were still in the capital were invited to . 
the palace that they might be informed of the progress of the 
negotiation which had been opened by their advice. Another 
meeting of Peers was appointed for the following day. The 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London were suminoned to 
attend the King. He exhorted them to perform their duties 
vigorously, and owned that he had thought it expedient to 
send his wife and child out of the country, but assured them • 
that he would himself remain at his post. Wliile lie uttered 
this uiikingly and unmanly falsehood, his fixed purpose wait 
to depart before daybreak. ' Already he had entrusted Ms 
most vaiiiable movables to the care of several foreign Am- 

■' ■■ , '" 4 : 

^ Life of James, ii. 246. ; Pere d’Or- the Menioirs of MadenioiscIIe and of the 
l^ans, E^Yolntions d’Angleterre, xi. ; Ma- Duke of Saint Simon, and the Characters 
damedeS4vign4, Dee. IJ. 1688; Dange^u, ofLabruy^re. 
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■■ . bassaclors. His most important papers liad been deposited CHAP, 
witli tlie Tuscan minister. But before tlie fliglit tbere was 
: still sometliing to be done. The tjofant pleased, Minself witli 
the thought that he might avenge himself on a iieople who 
had been impatient of Ms despotism by inflicting on them 
: at: parting all the evils of anarchy. He ordered the Great 
Seal and the writs for the new Parliament to be bronght to 
his aj)artment. The writs he threw into the fire. Some 
which had been already sent out he annulled by an instra- 
iiieiii drawn n]> in, legal form. To Peversliam he wrote a 
letter which could be understood only as a command to dis- 
band the army. Stillj however, he concealed, even from his 
chief ministers, his intention of absconding. Just before he 
retired he directed Jeffreys to be in the closet early on the 
morrow, and, while steipping into bed, whispered to Miilgrave 
that the news from Hungerford w^as highly satisfactory. 
Everybody withdrew excep^t the Duke of Northumberland. 

This young man, a natural son of Charles the Second by the 
Duchess of Cleveland, commanded a troop of Life Guards, 

I and was a Lord of the Bedchamber. It seems to have been 
then the custom of the court that, in the Queen’s absence, a 
Lord of the Bedchamber should sleej) on a pallet in the King’s 
room 5 and it was Northumberland’s turn to |)erform this 
duty. 

At three in the morning of Tuesday the eleventh of De- His ffigM. 
cember, James rose, took the Great Seal in his hand, laid his 
commands on Northumberland not to open the door of the 
bedchamber till the usual hour, and disappeared through a 
secret j^assage, the same passage probably through which 
"''t Huddleston had been brought to the bedside of the late King. 

Sir Edward Hales was in attendance with a haclmey coach. 

James was conveyed to Millbank, where he crossed the Thames 
in a small wherry. As he passed Lambeth he flung the Great 
Seal into the midst of the stream, where, after many months, 
it was accidentally caught by a fishing net and dragged up. 

At VauxhaU he landed. A carriage and horses had been 
stationed there for him; and he immediately took. the road 
towards Sheerness, where a hoy belonging to the Custom ' 

^ House had been ordered to await his arrival,* 

^ History of the Desertion; Life of Account of the Eevoliition ; Burnet, 

Janies, ii. 2"ol. Grig. Mom.; Miilgraye’s i. 795. 
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. been laid on him, and did not open the door of the royal 

apartment till it was broad day. The antechamber was filled 
know. with courtiers who came to make their morning bow and with 
Lords who had been summoned to Council. The news of 
James’s flight passed in an instant from the galleries to the 
streets ; and the whole capital was in commotion.' 

Creat It was a terrible moment. The King was gone. The 

agitation, pri^ice had not arrived. Ko Eegency had been appointed. 

The Great Seal, essential to the administration of ordinaiy 
justice, had disapiDeared. It was soon Imown that Peversham 
had, on the receipt of the royal order, instantly disbanded his 
forces. What respect for law or property was likely to be 
found among soldiers, armed and congregated, emancipated 
from the restraints of discipline, and destitute of the neces- 
saries of life ? On the other hand, the populace of London 
had, during some weeks, shown a strong disposition to tur- 
bulence and rapine. The urgency of the crisis united for a 
short time all who had any interest in the peace of society. 
Eochester had till that day adhered firmly to the royal cause. 

He now saw that there was only one way of averting general ^ i 
confusion. Muster your troop of Guards,” he said to Nor- I 
thmnberlandj ^^and. declare for the Prince of Orange.” The 
advice was promptly followed. The principal officers of the i 

army who were then in London held a meeting at Wliitehall, ' ^ 

and resolved that they would submit to William’s authority, I 
and would, till his pleasure should be known, keep their men 
together, and assist the civil power to preserve order.* 

Tke Lords Who was to supply, at that awful crisis, the place of the 
MldM ^ of the Plantagenets, if a suspension of , ! 

' ; * the regal functions took place, the Lords Spiritual and Tern- •; 
poral generally assumed the supreme executive power. It was * 

* Historj of the Desertion ; Miilgrave’s Account of the Eevolntion ; Eaehard’s 
History of the Eevolntion. 
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by tlie Lords that provision was made for the government of 
the kingdom during the minority of Henry the Third and 
during the absence of Edward the First. Both when Henry 
the Sixth succeeded to the crown in his infancy, and when 
many years later he sank into imbecility, the Lords took upon 
themselves to administer the government in his stead till the 
legislature had appointed a Protector. Whether our old 
Barons and Prelates, in acting for a King who could not act 
for himself, exercised a strictly legal right, or committed an 
irregularity which only extreme necessity could excuse, is a 
question which has been much debated. But the morning of 
the eleventh of December 1688 was not a time for controversy. 
It was necessary to the public safety that there should be a 
provisional government 5 and the eyes of men naturally turned 
to the magnates of the reahn. Most of the Peers who were 
in the capital repaired to Guildhall, and were received there 
with all honour by the magistracy of the City. The extremity 
of the danger drew Saiicroft forth from his palace. He took 
the chair ; and, under his presidency, the new Archbishop of 
York, five Bishops, and twenty-two temporal Lords deter- 
mined to draw u|), subscribe, and publish a Declaration. By 
this instrument they declared that they were firmly attached 
to the religion and constitution of their country, and that 
they had cherished the hope of seeing grievances redressed 
and tranquillity restored by the Parliament which the King 
had lately summoned, but that this hope had been extinguished 
by his flight. They had therefore determined to join with the 
Prince of Grange, in order that the freedom of the nation 
might he vindicated, that the rights of the Church might be 
secured, that a just liberty of eonscienee might be given 
to Dissenters, and that the Protestant interest throughout 
the world might he strengthened. Till His Highness should 
arrive, they vrere prepared to take on themselves the re- 
sponsibility of giving such directions as might be necessary 
for the preservation of order. A deputation was instantly 
sent to lay this Declaration before the Prince, and to inform 
him that he was impatiently expected in London.-^* 

The Lords then proceeded to deliberate on the course which 
it was necessary to take for the prevention of tumult. They 
sent for the two ■ Secretaries of State.' Middleton refased to 
submit to what he regarded as an illegitimate authority ; but 
Preston, astounded by his master’s flight, and not knowing 

^ Loadon Gazette, Dec. 13. 1688. 
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wliat to expect, or wHther^to turn, obeyed tlie siimnions. A 
message was sent to Stelton, who was Lieutenant of the 
Tower, requesting Ms attendance at Gnildhall. He came, 
and was told that Ms services were no longer wanted, and 
that he iiinst instantly deliver up his Leys. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Lucas. At the same time the Peers ordered 
a letter to be written to Dartmouth, enjoining him to refrain 
from all hostile operations against the Dutch fleet, and to 
displace all the Popish officers who held commands under 
hini.'"^ 

The part taken in these proceedings by Saiicroft, and by ■ 
some other persons who had, up to that day, been strictly 
faithful to the principle of passive obedience, deserves, espe- ^ 
cial notice. To usurp the 'command of the military, and 
naval foi’ces: of the ' state, ■ to , remove the officers whom the 
King had set over Ms: castles .and his ships, and to prohibit 
his Admiral from giving battle in defence of the royal cause, 
was surely nothing . less than rebellion. Yet several honest 
and able Tories of the. school of Pilmer persuaded themselves 
that they could do all these things without ineuiTiiig the 
guilt of resisting their Sovereign. The distinction which they 
took was, at least, ingenious. Government, they said, is the 
ordinance of God. Hereditary monarchical government is 
eminently the ordinance of God. While the King commands 
what is lawful we must obey him actively. .. When he com- 
mands what is unlawful we must obey him passively. In no 
extremity are we justified, in withstanding him by force. But 
if he chooses to resign his office, Ms riglits over us are at an 
end. While he governs us, though he may govern us ill, we 
are bound to submit 3 but, if he refuses, to govern us at all, 
wo are not bound , to remain for ever without a government. 
Anarchy is not the ordinance of God ; nor will he impute it to - 
tis.as a sin that, when a prince, whom, in spite of extreme pro- 
vocations, we have, never ceased to honour and obey, has 
departed we know '.not whither, leaving no .vicegerent, we 
take the only course which can prevent the entire: dissolution 
of society. Had our., Sovereign remained, among us, we were 
ready, little as he , deserved -our love, to die at Ms feet. ■ Had 1 ^ 
he, when lie quitted us, , appointed a regency to govern us' 
ivitli vicarious authority during- his absence, to that regency : ', 
alone should, we ■ have .looked 'for; diiection.- . - B dis- - ^ 

* Life of James, ii. 259 ; Mulgrave’s Aceomit of the Ecvoliitioii ; Leggc Pa,pcrs 
ill the Machmtosli Collection. 


appeared, liaviiig made no provision. for tlie preservation of 
oixler or the administration of justice. With him, and with 
his Great Seal, has vanished the whole niachinerj by which 
a murderer can be punished, by which the right to an estate 
can be decided, by which the effects of a bankrupt can be 
distributed. His last act has been to free thousands of aimied 
men from the restraints of military discipline, and to place 
them in such a situation that they must plunder or starve. 
Yet a few lioims, and every man’s hand will be against his 
neighbour. Life, property, female honour, will be at the 
mercy of every lawless spii-it. We ai^e at this moment 
aetiially in thah state of natui'e about which theorists have 
written so much; and in that state we have been placed, not 
by our fault, but by the voluntary defection of him v/ho 
ought to have been our protector. His defection may be 
justly called voluntary : for neither liis life nor his liberty 
was ill danger. His enemies had just consented to treat •vyith 
him on a basis proposed by himself, and had offered imine- 
diately to suspend all hostile operations, on conditions which 
he could not deny to be liberal. In such circumstances it is 
that he has abandoned his trust. We retract nothing. Wo 
are in nothing inconsistent. We still assert our old doctrines 
without qualification. • We stiU hold that it is in all cases 
sinful to resist the magistrate : but we say that there is no 
longer any magistrate to resist. He who was the magistrate, 
after long abusing his powers, has at last abdicated them. 
The abuse did not give us a right to depose him : but the 
abdication gives us a right to consider how we may best sup- 
ply his place. ' 

It was on these grounds that the Prince’s party was now 
swollen by many adherents who had previously stood aloof 
from it. Never, within the memory of man, had there been 
so near an approach to entire concord among all intelligent 
Englishmen as at this conjrmcture ; and never had concord 
been more needed. All those evil passions which it is the 
office of government to restrain, and which the best govern- 
ments restrain but imperfectly, were on a sudden emanci- 
pated' from control; ayarice, licentiousness, revenge, the 
hatred of sect to sect, the hatred of nation to nation. On 
such occasions it will ever he found that the human vermin, 
which, neglected by ministers of state, . and ministers of reli- 
gion, barbarous in the midst of civilisation, heatlieii in the 
midst of Christianity, burrows, among all physical and all 
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moral pollution, in the cellars and garrets of great cities, will 
at once rise into a terrible importance. So it was now in Lon- 
Londo^ When the night, the longest night, as it chanced, of 

the year approached, foirth came from every den of vice, from 
the bear garden at Hockley, and fr’om the labyrinth of tip- 
pling houses and brothels in the Friars, thousands of house- 
breakers and highwaymen, cutpurses and ringdroppers. With 
these were mingled thousands of idle apprentices, who wished 
merely for the excitement of a riot. Even men of peaceable 
and honest habits were impelled by religious animosity to 
join the lawless part of the population. For the cry of No 
Popery, a cry which has more than once endangered the ex- 
istence of London, was the signal for outrage and rapine. 
First the rabble fell on the Eoman Catholic places of worship. 
The buildings were demolished. Benches, pulpits, confes- 
sionals, breviaries were heaped up and set on fire. A great 
moimtain of books and furniture blazed on the site of the con- 
vent at ClerkenwelL Another pile was kindled before the 
ruins of the Franciscan house in Lincohi’s Inn Fields. The 
chapel in Lime Street, the chapel in Bucklersbury, were 
pulled down. The pictures, images, and crucifixes were car- 
ried along the streets in triumph, amidst lighted tapers torn 
from the altars. The procession bristled thick with swords 
and staves, and on the point of every sword and of every staff 
was an orange. The King’s printing house, whence had 
issued, during the preceding three years, innumerable tracts 
in defence of Papal supremacy, image worship, and monastic 
vows, was — to use a coarse metaphor which then, for the first 
time, came into fashion — completely gutted. The vast stock 
of paper, much of which was still unpolluted by types, fur- 
nished an immense bonfire. From monasteries, temples, and 
public offices, the fury of the multitude turned to private 
dwellings. Several houses were pillaged and destroyed : but 
the smallness of the booty disappointed the plunderers ; and 
soon a rmnour was spread that the most valuable effects of 
the Papists had been placed under the care of the foreign 
Ambassadors. To the savage and ignorant populace the law 
of nations and the risk of bringing on their country the just 
vengeance of all Europe were as nothing. The houses of the 
Ambassadors were besieged. A great crowd assembled before 
Barillon’s door in St. James’s Square. He, however, fared 
better than might have been expected. For, though the 
goveimiiient which he represented was held in abhorrence, Ms 
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liberal liousekeeping and exact payments bad made Mm per- 
sonally popular. Moreover be bad taken tbe precaution of 
asking for a guard of soldiers ; and, as several men of rank, 
wlio lived near Mm bad done tbe same, a considerable force 
was collected in tbe square. Tbe rioters, tberefore, when 
tbey were assured that no arms or priests were concealed 
under bis roof, left bim unmolested. Tbe Venetian Envoy 
was protected by a detachment of troops ; but the mansions 
occupied by tbe ministers of tbe Elector Palatine and of tbe 
Grand Duke of Tuscany were destroyed. One precious box 
tbe Tuscan minister was able to save from tbe marauders. It 
contained nine volumes of memoirs, written in the band of 
Janies himself. These volumes reached Prance in safety, 
and, after the lapse of more than a century, perished there in 
the havoc of a revolution far more terrible than that from 
which they bad escaped. But some fragments still remain, 
and, though grievously mutilated, and imbedded in masses of 
childish fiction, well deserve to be attentively studied.'^ 

The rich plate of the Chapel Royal bad been deposited at 
Wild House, near Lincoln’s Lin Fields, the residence of tbe 
Spanish ambassador RonquiUo. Ronquillo, conscious that he 
and his court had not deserved ill of tbe English nation, had 
thought it unnecessary to ask for soldiers : but the mob was 
not ill a mood to make nice distinctions. The name of Spain 
had long been associated in the public mind with the Inqui- 
sition and the Armada, with the cruelties of Mary and the 

* I take this opportunity of giving an and for whose bias large allowance ought 
explanation which well informed persons to be made, but who had the best op- 
may think superfluous. Several critics portunities of learning the truth. The 
Imve complained that I treat the Saint interstices between these precious por- 
(>(‘rmuin’s Life of James the Second tions of the narrative are sometimes 
sometimes as a work of the highest filled with trash. Whoever will take the 
aallioL’ity, and sometimes as a mere ro- trouble to examine the references in my 
manee. They seem to imagine that the notes will see that I have constantly 
book is ail from the same hand, and borne in mind the distinction which I 
ought either to be uniformty quoted vith have now pointed ont. Surely I may 
respect or uniformly thrown aside with cite, as of high authority, an account of 
contempt. The truth is that part of the the last moments of Charles the Second, 
Life is of the very highest authority, and which wms written by his brother, or an 
that tl'ie rest is the work of an ignorant account of the plottings of Penn, of 
and silly compiler, and is of no more Dartmouth, and of Churchill, which was 
value than any comraou Jacobite pain- corrected by the hand of the Pretender, 
phlet. Those passages which -were copied and yet may, with perfect consistency, 
from the Memoirs written by James, reject the fables of a nameless seriblh'r 
and tliose pitssages which \Fere carefully . who makes Argyle, with all his cavalry, 
revised by his son, are among the most swim across the Clyde at a place where 
nsefiil materials for history. They eon- the Clyde is more than four miles wdde. 
tain the testimony of witnesses, who (1857.) 
vrere undoubtedly under a strung bias. 
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plots against Eliziabetli- Eoiiqnillo liad also made, liioiself 
many enemies among' the. common people by availing liimself 
of Ms privilege to avoid tbe necessity of paying Ms debts/ 

His lioii.se was therefore sacked without mercy ; and a noble 
library, which he had collected, perished in the flames. His 
only comfort was that the host in his chapel was rescued from 
the same fate.'^ 

The mornmg of the twelfth of December rose on a ghastly 
sight. The capital in many places presented the aspect of a 
city taken by storm. The Lords met at Whitehall, and ex- 
erted themselves to restore tranquillity. The trainbands were 
ordered imder arms. A body of cavalry was kept in readiness 
to disperse tinnnltnons assemblages. Such atonement as was ^ 
at that moment possible was made for the gross insnlts which * 
had been offered to foreign governments. A reward was 
promised for the discovery of the property taken from Wild 
House ; and EonqniUo, who had not a bed or an oiinee of 
plate left, was splendidly lodged in the deserted palace of the 
Kuigs of England. A snmptnons table was kept for him ; 
and the yeomen of the guard were ordered to wait in his an- 
techamber with the same observance which they were in the ^ 
habit of paying to the Sovereign. These marks of respect 
soothed even the punctihoiis pride of the Spanish court, and 
averted all danger of a ruptm-e.f 

In spite, however, of the well meant efforts of the j)rovi- 
sional government, the agitation grew honrly more formidable. 

It was heightened by an event which, even at this distance of 
time, can hardly be related vvrithout a feeling of vindictive 
pleasure. A scrivener who lived at Wappiiig, and whose 
trade was to fimiish the seafaring men there v/ith money at 
high interest, had some time before lent a sum on bottomry. 

The debtor applied to equity for relief against his own bond ; 
and the case came before Jeffreys. The counsel for the bor- 

London G-azefcte, Dec. 13. 1688; fclie Eevoliiticai ; Consultation of tlie 
Barillon, Dec. ; Van Citters, same Spanish Council of State, Jan. ||. 1689. 
date; Luttreil’s I)iary ; Life of James, Something was said ahont reprisals : but 
ii. 256. Orig. Mem.; Ellis Correspondence, the Spanish coiiiicii treated the sugges- 
Dee. 13 ; Consultation of the Spanish tion with contempt. “ liabiendo sido este 
Gouncil of State, Jan, 1689. It ap- hecho por uii furor de pueblo, sin eon- 
pea.rs that Eonquillo complained bitterly sentimiento del gobierno, y antes contra 
to his government of his losses; “ Sirvi- sii volimtad, como lo ha mostrado la 
eiidole solo de consuelo el haher tenido satisfaeeion que le ban dado y le ban 
preveiicion de poder consumir El Santi- prometido, pareee qiie no hay juicio 
simo.” hiunano qiie puede aeonsejar que se pase 

t London Grazette, Dee. 13. 1688; a semejante remedio.” 

Luttreli’s Diary ; Mulgrave’s Account of 
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rower, liaving little else to say, said that tlie lender was a 
Trimmer. The Ohancellor instantly fired. Trimmer ! 
where is he ? Let me see him. I have heard of that kind of 
monster, , What is it made like 9 The unfortunate creditor 
was forced to stand forth. The Ohancellor glared fiercely on 
him, stormed at him, and sent him away half dead with fright. 

Willie I live,” the poor man said, as he tottered out of 
the court, I shall never forget that terrible countenance.” 
And now the day of retribution had arrived. The Trimmer 
was walking through Wapping, when he saw a well known 
face looking out of the window of an alehouse. He could not 
be deceived. The eyebrows, indeed, had been shaved away. 
The dress was that of a common sailor from Newcastle, and 
was black with coal dust : but there was no mistaking the 
savage eye and mouth of Jeffreys. The alarm was given. In 
a moment the house was surrounded by hundreds of people 
shaking bludgeons and bellowing cmses. The fugitive’s life 
was saved by a com]^any of the trainbands ; and he was carried 
before the Lord Mayor. The Majmr was a simple man who 
had passed his whole life in obscinity, and was bewildered by 
finding himself an important actor in a mighty revolution. 
The events of the last twenty-four hours, and the perilous 
state of the city which wa^s under his charge, had disordered 
his mind and his body. When the great man, at whose frown, 
a few days before, the whole kingdom had trembled, was 
dragged into the justice room begrimed with ashes, half dead 
with fright, and followed by a raging multitude, the agitation 
of the unfoi'tuiiate Mayor rose to the height.. He fell into fits, 
and was earned to his bed, whence he never rose. Meanwhile 
the throng without was constantly becoming more numerous 
and more savage. Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison. An 
order to that effect was procured from the Lords who were 
sitting at Whitehall; and he was conveyed in' a carriage 
to the Tower, Two regiments of militia were drawn out to 
escort him, and found the duty a difficult one. It was re- 
peatedly necessary for them to form, as if for the j>nrpose of 
repelling a charge of cavaby, and to present a forest of pikes 
to the mob. The thousands- who were disappointed of their 
revenge pursued the coach, with howls of rage, to the gate of 
tlie Tower, brandishing cudgels, and holding* up halters full 
ill the prisoner’s view. . The wretched man meantime was in 
conmilsioiis of terror. - He wxainghis hands ; he looked wildly 
out-, soiiicfciiiies at one window, sometimes at the other, and 
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was teard even above the tumult, crying Keep them oJS*, 
. gentlemen! For God’s sake keep them off!” At length, 
having suffered far more than the bitterness of death, he was 
safely lodged in the fortress where some of his most illustri- 
ous victims had passed their last days, and where his own life 
was destined to close in unspeakable ignominy and horror.’^ 

All this time an active search was making after Eomaii 
Catholic priests. Many were arrested. Tvv'O Bishops, Ellis 
and Leyburn, were sent to Newgate. The Nuncio, who had 
little reason to expect that either his spiritual or his political 
character would be respected by the multitude, made his 
escape, disguised as a lacquey, in the train of the minister 
of the Duke of Savoy.f 

Another day of agitation and alarm closed, and was followed 
by a night the strangest and most terrible that England had 
ever seen. Early in the evening an attack was made by the 
rabble on a stately house which had been built a few months 
before for Lord Powis, which, in the reign of George the 
Second, was the residence of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
which is still conspicuous at the northwestern angle of Lin- 
coln’s Tun Fields. Some troops were sent thither ; the mob 
was dispersed, tranquillity seemed to be restored, and the citi- 
zens wei^e retiring quietly to tlieir beds. Just at this time 
arose a whisper which swelled fast into a fearful clamour, 
passed in an hour ftom Piccadilly to Whitechapel, and spread 
into every street and alley of the capital. It was said that 
the Irish whom Feversham had let loose were marcliiiiP* on 
London and massacring every man, woman, and child on the 
road. At one in the morning the drums of the militia beat 
to arms. Everywhere terrified women were weeping and 
wringing their hands, while their fathers and husbands were 
equipping themselves for fight. Before two the capital wore 
a face of stern preparedness which might well have daunted 
a real enemy, if such an enemy had been approaching. 
Candles were blazing at all the windows. The public 
places were as bright as at noonday. All the great avenues 
were barricaded. More than twenty thousand pikes and 
muskets lined the streets. The late daybreak of the winter 
solstice found the whole City still in arms. Dining many 
years the Londoners retained a vivid recollection of what they 

* North’s Life of Guildford, 220. ; furious there. lie tells the storj well. 
Jeffreys’ Elegy ; LuttrelPs Diary; Old- Ellis Correspondence; Burnet, i. 707 
11115011,762. Oldmixon was in the crowd, and Onslow’s note, 
and was, I doubt not, one of the most f Adda, Dec. ; Van Citters, Dec. ||. 
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called the Irish Mght. TWien it was known that there had 
been no danger, attempts were made to discover the origin of 
the rtimonr which had produced so much agitation. It ap- 
peared that some persons who had the look and dress of clowns 
just arrived from the country had first spread the report in 
the suburbs a little before midnight : but whence these men 
came, and by whom they were employed, remained a mystery. 
And soon news arrived from many quarters which bewildered 
the public mind still more. The panic had not been confined 
to London. The cry that disbanded Irish soldiers were coming 
to murder the Protestants had, with malignant ingenuity, been 
raised at once in many places widely distant from each other. 
Grreat numbers of letters, skilfally framed for the purpose of 
frightening ignorant peojple, had been sent by stage coaches, 
by waggons, and by the post, to various parts of England, 
An these letters came to hand almost at the same time. In 
a hundred towns at once the populace was possessed with the 
belief that armed barbarians were at hand, bent on perpetrat- 
ing crimes as foul as those which had disgraced the rebellion 
of Ulster. 'No Protestant would find mercy. Children would 
^ be com|)elled by torture to murder their parents. Babes 
would be stuck on pikes, or flung into the blazing ruins of 
what had lately been happy dwellings. G-reat multitudes as- 
sembled with weapons : the people in some places began to 
pull down bridges, and to throw up barricades : but soon the 
excitement went down. In many districts those who had been 
so foully imposed upon learned with delight, alloyed by shame, 
that there was not a single Popish soldier within a week’s 
march. There were places, indeed, where some straggling 
^ bands of Irish made their appearance and demanded food ; 
but it can scarcely be imputed to them as a crime that they 
did not choose to die of hunger ; and there is no evidence that 
they committed any wanton outrage. In truth they were 
much less numerous than was commonly supposed ; and their 
sx3irit was cowed by finding themselves left on a sudden, with- 
out leaders or provisions, in the midst of a mighty population 
which felt towards them as men feel towards a drove of wolves. 
Of all the subjects of James none had more reason to execrate 
him than these unfortunate members of his church and de- 
fenders of his ..throne.^ 

Van Citters, Dec. |j. 1688; Lut- the Eevolution ; Life of James, ii., 257. ; 
treU’sDiary; Ellis Correspondence; Old- Eachard’s History of the EeYolution ; 
mixon, 761. ; Speke’s Secret History of History of the Desertion. 
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It is honoiirable to tbo Eiigiisli character that, iiotwitli- 
staading the aversion with which the Eoman Catholic reli- 
gion and the Irish race were then regarded, notwithstanding 
the anarchy which was the effect of the flight of Janies, 

; notwithstanding the artful machinations which were em- 
ployed to scare the multitude into cruelty, no atrocious crime 
was perpetrated at this conjuncture. ' Much property, indeed, 
was destroyed and carried away. The houses of many 
Eoman Catholic gentlemen were attacked. Parks were 
ravaged. Deer were slain and stolen. Some venerable* 
specimens of the domestic architecture of the middles ages 
bear to this day the marks of the popular violence. The 
roads were in many places made impassable by a selfap- « 
pointed police, which stopped every traveller till he proved 
that he was not a Papist. The Thames was infested by a 
set of pirates who, under pretence of searching for arms or 
delinquents, rummaged every boat that passed. Obnoxious 
persons were insulted and hustled. Many persons who were 
not obnoxious were glad to ransom their jiersons and effects 
by bestowing some guineas on the zealous Protestants v/ho 
had, without any legal authority, assumed the oflice of 
inquisitors. But in all this confusion, which lasted several 
days and extended over many counties, not a single Eoman 
Catholic lost his life. The mob showed no inclination to 
blood, except in the case of Jeffreys ; and the hatred which 
that bad mam inspired had more affinity with humanity than 
with cruelty.’^ 

Many years later Hugh Speke affirmed that the Irish 
Night was Ms work, "that he had prompted the rustics who 
raised London, and that . he was the author of the letters 
which had spread dismay through the country. His assertion 
is not intrnisically improbable : but it rests on no evidence 
except his own word. He was a man quite capable of com- 
mitting such a villany, and quite capable also of falsely 
boasting that he had committed it.f 

At London William was impatiently expected : for it was 
not doubted that his vigour and ability would speedily restore 
order and security. There was however some delay for' 
•which the Prince camiot justly be blamed. His original 
intention had been to proceed from Hiingerford to Oxford, 
where he was assured of an honourable and affectionate ; 


^ Life of Janies ii. 258. 


t Secret History of tlie Eevoliition. 
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reception : but tlie a.rrival of tbe deputation from Giiildliall CHAE- 
iiKinced. liiin to cliange liis intention and to hasten directly 
towards the capital. On the way he learned that Feversliam^ 
ill pursuance of the King’s orders, had dismissed the royal 
army, and that 'thonsaiids of soldiers, freed 'from restraint' 
and destitute of necessaries, were scattered oyer the comities : 
through which the road to London lay. It was therefore 
impossible for William to proceed slenderly attended without 
great danger, not only to Hs own person, about which he 
was not much in the habit of being solicitous, but also to 
the great interests which were under his care. It was 
necessary that he should regulate his own moyeinents by the 
stnioyements of his troops ^ and troops could then move but 
slowly along the highways of England in midwinter. He 
was, on this occasion, a little moved from his ordinary com- 
posure. I am not to be thus dealt with,’’ he exclaimed 
with bitterness ; and that my Lord Eeversham shall find.” 

Prompt and judicious measm’es were taken to remedy the 
evils which James had caused. Churchill and .Grafton were 
entrusted with the task of reassembling the dispersed army 
and bringing it into order. The English soldiers were in- 
vited to resume their military character. The Irish were 
comiiiaiided to deliver up their arms on pain of being treated 
as banditti, but were assured that, if they would submit 
quietly, they should be supplied with necessaries.’^ 

The Prince’s orders were carried into effect with scarcely 
any opposition, except firom the Irish soldiers who had been 
in garrison at Tilbury. One of these men snapped a pistol 
at Grafton. It missed fire, and the assassin was instantly 
shot dead by an Englishman. About two hundred of the 
uiifortmiate strangers made a gallant attempt to return to 
their own country. They seized a richly laden East Iiidia- 
iiian which had just arrived in the Thames, and tried to 
procure pilots by force at Gravesend. Ko pilot, however, 
was to .be found; and they wei^e under the necessity of 
trusting to their own . skill in navigation. They soon ran 
their ship aground, and, after some bloodshed, were com- 
pelled to lay. do'wn their arms.f . 

William had now been five weeks on English ground ; 

>and dmiiig the whole of that time his good fortune had been 

^ Clarendon’s Diary, December 13. f Van Gitters, Dee. 1688; Lufc- 
1688; Van Citters, December ||.; Ea- trell’s Diary, 
cliard’s History of tbe E evolution. 
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CHAP, iininterra^ His own pmclence and firimiess Iiad been 
. . conspicuously displayed, and yet bad done less for Mm tbaii 

tbe foUy and pnsillanmxity of others. And now, at tlie 
moment when it seemed that Ms plans were about to be^ 
crowned with entire success, they were disconcerted by one 
of those strange incidents whieMso often confound the most 
exquisite devices of human policy. 

The King On the morning of the thirteenth of December the people 
near Sheer London, not yet fully recovered from the agitation of the 

ness. Irish Night, were surprised by a rumour that the King had 
been detained, and was still in the island. The reijorfe 
gathered strength during the day, and was fully confirm.ed 
before the evening. > 

James had travelled with relays of coach horses along the 
southern shore of the Thames, and on the morning of ^ the 
twelfth had reached Emley Ferry near the island of Sheppey. 
There lay the hoy in which he was to sail. He went on 
board : but the wind blew fresh ; and the master would not 
venture to put to sea without more ballast. A tide was thus 
lost. Midnight was approaching before the vessel began to 
float. By that time the news that the King had disapi;)eared, j.: 
that the country was without a government, and that London 
was in confusion, had travelled fast down the Thames, and 
wherever it spread had produced outrage and misrule. The 
rude fishermen of the Kentish coast eyed the hoy with 
suspicion and with cupidity. It was whispered that some 
persons in the garb of gentlemen had gone on board of her 
in great haste. Perhaps they were Jesuits: perhaps they 
were rich. Fifty or sixty boatmen, animated at once by 
hatred of Popery and by love of plunder, boarded the hoy 
just as she was about to make sail. The passengers were r 
told that they must go on shore and be examined by a 
magistrate. The King’s appearance excited suspicion. It 
is Father Petre,” cried one ruffian 5 I know him by Ms lean 
jaws.” “ ySearch the hatchet faced old Jesuit,” became the 
general cry. He was rudely pulled and pushed about. His 
money and watch were taken from him. He had about him 
his coronation ring, and some other trinkets of great value : 
but these escaped the search of the robbers, who indeed wei e 
so ignorant of jewellery that they took his diamond buckles.,, 
for bits of glass* 

At length the prisoners were put on shore and carried to 
an inn. A crowd had assembled there to see them; and 
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Janies^ tlioiigli disguised by a wig of different sliape and 
colour from that which he usually wore, was at once recog- 
nised. For a moment the rabble seemed to be overawed; 
^ but the exhortations of their chiefs revived their courage ; 
and the sight of Hales, whom they well knew and bitterly 
hated, inflamed their fury. His park was in the neighbour- 
hood; and at that very moment a band of rioters was em- 
ployed in pillaging his house and shooting his deer. The 
multitude assured the King that they would not hurt him ; 
but they refused to let him depart. It chanced that the 
, Earl of Winchelsea, a Protestant, but a' zealous royalist, 
head of the Pinch family, and a kinsman of hTottinghain, was 
^ then at Canterbury. As soon as he learned what had hap- 
pened he hastened to the coast, accompanied by some 
Kentish gentlemen. By their intervention the King was 
removed to a more convenient lodging : but he was still a 
prisoner. The mob kept constant watch round the house to 
which he had been carried ; and some of the ringleaders lay 
at the door of his bedroom. His deameanour meantime was 
that of a man, all the neiwes of whose mind had been broken 
^ by the load of misfortunes. Sometimes he spoke so haugh- 
tily that the rustics who had charge of him were provoked 
into making insolent replies. Then he betook himself to 
supplication. Let me go/’ he cried ; get me a boat. 
The Prince of Orange is hunting for my life. If you do not 
let me fly now, it wiU be too late. My blood will be on your 
heads. He that is not with me is against me.” On this 
last text he preached a sermon half an hour long. He 
harangued on a strange variety of subjects, on the disobe- 
dience of the fellows of Magdalene College, on the miracles 
^ wi’ought by Saint Winifred’s well, on the disloyalty of the 
black coats, and on the virtues of a piece of the true cross 
which he had unfortunately lost. Wliat have I done ?” he 
demanded of the Kentish squires wdio attended him. TeU 
me the truth. What error have I committed?” Those to 
whom he put these questions were too humane to return the 
answer which must have risen to their lips, and listened to 
his wild talk in pitying silence.* 

Wlien the news that he had been stopped, insulted, 
^roughly handled, and plundered, . and that he was still a 

^ Life of James, ii. 251. Orig. Mem,.; of Eapin. TMs eiaaous letter is in flio 
Letter j)rhited in Tindafs Coiitimmtioii Harl MSS. 6852. 
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prisoner in the hands, of rude churls/ reached the capitah 
. many passions were roused. Eigid Churchmen^ who liad^ a 
few hours before, begun to think that they were freed from 
their allegiance to him, now felt misgivings. He had not 
quitted Ms Mngdoin, He had not consummated his abdi- 
cation. If he should resume his regal office, could they, on 
their principles, refnse to X3ay him obedience P Enlightened 
statesmen foresaw with concern that all the disputes which 
his flight had for a moment set at rest would be revived and 
exasperated by his return. Some of the common people, 
though still smarting from recent wrongs, were touched with 
compassion for a great imiiiee outraged by ruffians, and were 
willing to entertain a lioj)e, more honourable to their good 
nature than to their discernment, that lie might even now 
repent of the errors which had brought on him so terrible a 
punishment. 

From the moment when it was known that the King was 
still in England, Sancroft, who had hitherto acted as chief of 
the Provisional Government, absented himself from the sittings 
of the Peers. Halifax, who had just returned from the Dutch 
head quarters, was placed in the chair. His sentiments 
had undergone a great change in a few hours. Both public 
and private feelings now impelled him to join the Whigs. 
Those who candidly examine the evidence which has come 
down to us will be of opinion that he accepted the office of 
royal Commissioner in the sincere hope of effecting an accom- 
modation between the King and the Prince on fliir terms. 
The negotiation had commenced prosperously; the Prince 
had offered terms which the King could not but acknowledge 
to be fair : the eloquent and ingenious Trimmer might flatter 
himself that he should be able to mediate between infuriated 
factions, to dictate a compromise between extreme opinions, 
to secure the liberties and religion of his country, without 
exposing her to the risks inseparable from a change of 
dynasty and a disputed succession. While he was pleasing 
himself with thoughts so agreeable to his temper, he learned 
that he had been deceived,- and had been used as an instru- 
ment for deceiving the nation. His mission to Hiiiigerford 
had been a fooFs errand. The King had never meant to 
abide by the terms which he had instructed his Coinniis- 
sioimrs to, propose. He had' charged them to declare that he 
was willing to submit all the questions in dispute to the Par- 
liament which he had summoned j and, while they were 
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aeliTering his iiiessagej lie had burned the writs^ made away 
with the seal, let loose the army, suspended the administra- 
tion of justice, dissolved the, government, and fled fi’oiii the 
capital. Halifax saw that an amicable arrangement was no 
longer possible. He ,.also 'felt, it may be suspected, the vexa-* 
tioii natural to a man widely .renowned for wisdom, who finds : 
that he has been duped by an understanding immeasurably 
inferior to Ms own, and the' vexation . natural to 'a great 
master of ridicule, ivho finds ■ Mmself placed in a ridicii” 
lous situation. His judgment ' and his resentment alike in- 
dn.ced him to relinquish the schemes of reconciliation on 
which lie had hitherto heen intent, and to place himself 
at the head of those who -were bent on raising William to the 
throne."' 

A Journal of what passed in the Conncil of Lords while 
Halifax presided is still extant in his own handwriting, f Ho 
precaution, which seemed necessary for the prevention of 
outra.ge and robbery, was omitted. The Peers took on them- 
selves the responsibility of giviii.g orders tliah, if the rabble 
rose again, the soldiers should' fire with bullets. Jeffreys was 
brought to Wliitehall and interrogated as to what had be- 
come of the Great Seal and the writs. ' At his own , earnest 
request he was remanded to the Tower, as the only place 
where his life could be safe; and.- he retired thanking and 
' blessing those who had given him the protection of a prison, 
A Whig nobleman moved- that Oates should be s'et at liberty: 
but this iB-otion was overruled. J 

, The business of the day was nearly over, and Halifax was 
about to rise, when he was informed that a messenger from 
Sheerness was in attendance. ■ Ho occurrence could, be more 
perplexing or aimojiiig. To do anything, to do nothing, was 
to incur a grave responsibility. Halifax, wishing probably 
to obtain time for communication with the Prince, would 
have adjourned the meeting ; hut Miilgrave beg*ged the Lords- 
to keep their seats, and introduced the messenger. The man 
tokl his story with many tears, and produced a letter written^ 

^ Rercs1,)y was told, by a My wliora Barillon that tlieir eaiil-assy was a, mere 
lie does not nuTne, tiiat the King had no feint, and had expressed a full resolution 
intention of wiMidrawiiig till he received to leave the eoimtry. It is clear from 
a letttvL* from Halifax, who was tlieii at Ueresby’s own narrative that Halifax 
Itungerford, The letter, she said, in- thought himself sharneftilly used, 
formetl Tfis .Majesty that, if lie staid, his f Harl. MB. 265. 
life would be in danger. This was err- } Halifax MS. ; Van Citters, Dec. 
lainlya, iitUon. The King, before the 1688, 

Coumnssioners left London, had told 
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CHAP, ill tlie King’s liand^ and addressed to no particular person^ 
but imploring the aid of all good Englishmen.* 

The Lords Such ail appeal it was hardly possible to disregard. The 
tol^e ordered Eeversham to hasten with a troop of the Life 

at libe.rty. Guards to the place where the King was detained^ and to 
set His Majesty at liberty. 

Already Middleton and a few other adherents of the royal 
cause had set out to assist and comfort their unhappy master. 
They found. him strictly coniinedj, and were not suffered to 
enter his presence till they had delivered np their swords. 
The concourse of people about him was by this time iiiimeiise. 
Some Whig gentlemen of the neighbourhood had brought a 
large body of militia to guard him. They had imagined most 
erroneously that by detaining him they were ingratiating 
themselves with his enemies, and were greatly disturbed 
when they learned that the treatment which the King had 
Tuidergone was disaiiproved by the Provisional Government 
in London, and that a body of cavalry was on the road to 
release him. Peversham soon arrived. He had left his troop 
at Sittingbonnie : but there was no occasion to use force. 
The Kiug was suffered to depart without opposition, and was 
removed by his friends to Eochester, where he took some rest, 
which he greatly needed. He was in a pitiable state. Hot 
only was his understanding, which had never been very clear, 
altogether bewildered : but the personal courage which, when 
a young man, lie had shown in several battles, both by sea and 
by land, had forsaken him. The rough corporal usage which 
he had now, for the first time, undergone, seems to have 
discomposed him more than any other event of his che- 
quered life. The desertion of Ms army, of his favourites, of 
his family, affected Mm less than the indignities which he 
had suffered when his hoy was boarded. The remembrance 
of those indignities continued long to rankle in his lieaH, and 
showed itself, after the lapse of more than three years, in 
a way which moved all Europe to contemptuous mirth. 

Yet, had he possessed an ordinary measm^e of good sense, 
he would have seen that those who had detained him had 
unintentionally done him a great service. The events which 
liad taken place during Ms absence from Ms capital ought 
to have convinced Mm that, if he had succeeded in escaping, 
he never would have returned. In his own despite he had: 
been saved from min. He had another chance, a last chance. 
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G'-reat as Ms offences liad been, to dethrone Mm, while he CIMP. 
remained in Ms kingdom and offered to assent to such con- . — ^ 
ditions as a free Parliament might impose, would have been 
ahnost impossible. 

Dmiiig a short time, he seemed dis230sed' to remain. He 
sent Pevershani from ■ Eochester with a letter to William. 

The substance of the letter was that His Majesty was on Ms 
way back to Wiiitehall, that he wished to have a personal 
conference with the Prince, and that Saint James’s Palace 
should be fitted ujy for His Higlmess.* 

Williaiii was now at Windsor. He had learned with deej) William’^ 
mortification the events which had taken jjlace on the coast 

Kent, Just before the news arrived, those who approached 
him had observed that his S];>irits were unusually high. He 
had, indeed, reason to rejoice. A vacant throne was before 
him. All ]3arties, it seemed, would, with one voice, invite 
him to mount it. On a sudden Ms pros|)ects were overcast. 

The abdication, it appeared, had not been completed. A 
large proportion of liis own followers would have scrii 2 )les 
about deposing a King who remained among them, who in- 
vited them to represent their grievances in a Parliamentary 
way, and who promised full redress. It was necessary that 
the Prince should examine his new position, and should de- 
termine on a new line of action. Ho course was open to him 
which was altogether free from objections, no course which 
would place him in a situation so advantageous as that which 
he had occupied a few hours before. Tet something might be 
done. The King’s first attempt to escape had failed. Wliat 
was now most to be desired was that he should make a second 
attemjjt with better success. He must be at once frightened 
and enticed. The liberality with which he had been treated 
in the negotiation at Hungerford, and which lie had requited 
by a breach of faith, would now be out of season. Ko terms 
of accommodation must be jiroiiosed to him. If he should 
propose terms he must be coldly answered. Ko violence must 
be used towards Mm, or even threatened. Yet it might not 
be impossible, without either using or threatening violence, to 
make so weak a man uneasy about his j)ersonal safety. He 
would soon be eager to fiy. All facilities for flight must then 
be placed within Ms reach; and care must be taken that he 
should not again be stopped by any officious bltmderer. 

Such was William’s jilan ; and the ability and deterniina- 

• Life of James, ii. 261, 0r%. Mem. 
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tiom witli wliicli lie carried it into effect present a strange 
contrast to tlie folly and ■ cowardice witli; wliicli lie .liad to 
deal. , ' He soon 'iad an excellent opportunity of commencing 
Ms system of intimidation. Eeversliain arrived at W'indsor ^ 
witli James’s letter. The messenger had not been very jncli- 
cioiisly selected. It was he who had disbanded the royal 
army. To him primarily were to be iiiipnted the coiifiisioii 
and terror of the Irish Night. His conduct was loudly blamed 
by the public, William had been provoked into iinittering 
a few words of menace; and a few words of menace from 
William’s lips generally meant something. Eevershani was 
asked for his safe conduct. He had none. By coniing with- 
out one into the midst of a hostile camp, he had, according ^ 
to the laws of war, made himself liable to be treated with the 
utmost severity. William refused to see him, and ordered 
him to he put under arrest.'^' ■ Znlestein was instantly des- 
patched to inform James that the Prince declined the pro- 
posed conference, and desired that His Majesty would remain 
at Eochester, 

But it was too late. James was ah'eady in London. He 
had hesitated about the jommey, and had, at one time, deter- 
mined to make another attempt to reach the Continent. But ^ 
at length he yielded to the nrgeiicy of friends who were wiser 
than himself', and set out for Wliitehall. He arrived there 
on the afternoon of Sunday the sixteenth of December, He 
had been apprehensive that the common i}eople, who, during 
his absence, had given so many proofs of their aversion to 
Popery, would offer him some a&oiit. But the very violence 
of the recent outbreak had produced a remission. The storm 
had spent itself. Good humour and |>ity had succeeded to 
fury. Ill no quarter was any disposition shomi to insult the y 
King. Some cheers were raised as his coach passed tiiroiigli 
the City. The bells of some churches were rung ; and a few 
bonfires were lighted in honour of his returii.t His feeble 

^ Clarendon’s Diary, Dec. 16. 1688; formation whicli he had received from 
.Biu'iiet, i. 800. a respectahlc eyewitness w:i,s to th.e. 

t Life of James, ii. 262 . Oidg. 3Iem; same offect. The truth probably is that 
Burnet, i. 799. In the History of the the signs of joy wc're in theinscd'/es 
.Desertion (1689) it is affirmed that the slight, biit seejiie(l extraordinary beeti, use 
shouts on this occasion were uttered a violent cxplosiini of public indlgiiation 
merely by some idle boys, and that th*e hud been cxpeotcHl. IDrijlon mentions 
great body of the people looked on in tluit there, had been a,eelarnatioiis and ^ 
silence. Oklmixon, who was in the some bonfires, biit a/hls, ‘‘Le ptrii pie daiis 
crowd, sa;7S the same; and Ealph, le fond ost puiu* le Prince d’Orange.” 
whose prejudices wnre very different December 1688. 
trom Oldmison’s, tells ns that the in- 
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mind, wliicli liad just, before been smb in despondency ^ was 
extravagantly elated by tliese unexpected signs of popular 
goodwill and compassion. He entered Ms dwelling* in Mgb 
spirits. It speedily resumed, its old aspect. Eonian Catliolic 
priests, who had, during the preceding week, been glad tO; hide 
theiiiselves froni the, rage of the multitude in vaults andnock- 
lofts, now came forth from their lurking places, and demanded 
possession of their old apartments in the palace. Grace was 
■ said at the royal table by a Jesuit. The Irish brogue, then 
the most hateful of all sounds to English ears, was heard 
everjnvliere in the courts and galleries. The King liimself 
liad resumed all his old haughtiness. He held a Council, Ids 
hkst council, and, even in that extremity, suiiiiiioiied to the 
' board persons not legally qualified to sit there. He expressed 
high displeasure at the conduct of those Lords who, during his 
.......absence, had dared to take the administration on themselves. 

It w as their duty, he conceived, to let society be dissolved, to let 
the houses of Ambassadors be pulled down, to let London be 
sex on fire, rather than assume the functions which he had 
thought fit to abandon. Among those whom he thus censured 
were some nobles and prelates who, in spite of aU his errors, 
had been constantly true to him, and who, even after this pro- 
vocation, never could be induced by hope or fear to transfer 
their allegiance from him to any other sovereign.'^*' 

But his courage was soon cast down. Scarcely had he 
entered his. palace when Ziilestein was aimoimced. William-’s 
cold and stern message was delivered. The King still pressed 
for a personal conference' with his nephew. would not 
have left Eochester/^ he said, ‘^^f I had known that he wished 
me not to do so; but, since I am here, I hope that he will 
come to Saint Jaiiies’s.^^ must plainly tell Your Majesty,’^ 
said Ziilestein, that His Highness will not come to Londcxii 
while there are any troops here .which are not under liis 
orders."” The King, confounded by this ansiver, reinaiDed 
silent. Zulestein retii’od ; and soon a gentleman entered the 
bedchamber with the news that Eevershain had been put 
under arrest.f James was greatly disturbed. Yet the recol- 
lection of the applause with which he had been greeted still 
buoyed up his spirits. A wild hope rose in his mind. He 
fancied that London, so long the stronghold of Protestantism 

^•Loudon Gazette, Dee. 16. 1688; 799. ; Evelyn’s Diary, Dee. 18. 17. 1688. 
Midgrave’s Ascount of the Ecvolution; t History of James, ii. 262. Or;g. 
History of the Desertion; Bumefc, 1. Mem.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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and Whiggism, was ' ready to take arms in M defence* 

He sent to ask the Common Council wketlier, if lie took iiji 
Ms residence in tke City, they would engage to defend liini 
against tke Prince. But tke Common Council kad not for- ^ 
gotten tke seizure of tke ckarter and tke judicial murder of 
Cornisk, and refused to give tke pledge wliicli was demanded* 
Tken tke King’s keart again sank witliin kiiii. Wkere, lie 
asked, was lie to look for protection? He miglit as well kave 
Dutck troops about kim as kis own Life Guards. As to'tke citi- 
zens, ke now understood wkat tkeir kxizzas and bonfires were 
wortk* Hotking remained but fligkt ; and yet, lie said, ke 
Imew tkat tkere was iiotking wkick kis enemies so muck de- 
sked as tkat ke would fly.* 

Wkile ke was in tkis state of trepidation, kis &te was tke 
sukject of grave deliberation at Windsor. Tke court of 
William was now crowded to overflowing witk emiiient men 
of all parties. Most of tke ckiefs of tke N’ortkerii insmrec- 
tion kad joined kim. Several of tke Lords, wko kad, during 
tke aiiarcky of tke preceding week, taken upon tlieinselves to 
act as a Provisional Government, kad, as soon as tke King 
returned, quitted London for tke Dutck liead quarters. One - 
of tkese was Halifax. Wilkam kad welcomed kim witk great 
satisfaction, but kad not been able to supiiress a sarcastic 
smile at seeing tke ingenious and accomplisked politician, 
wko kad aspired to be tke umpire in tkat great contention, 
forced to abandon tke middle course and to take a side. 
Among tkose wko, at tkis conjuncture, repaired to Windsor 
were some men wko bad pnrckased tke favour of James by 
ignominious services, and wko were now imjiatient to atone, by 
betraying tkeir master, for tke crime of kaviiig betrayed their 
country. Suck a man was Titus, wko kad sate at tke Council ^ 
board in defiance of law, and wko kad laboured to unite tlie 
Puritans witk tke Jesuits in a league against tke constitution. 

Suck a man was Williams, wko kad keen converted by interest 
from a demagogue into a ckampion of prerogative, and wko 
was now ready for a second apostasy. These men tke Prince, 
with just contempt, suffered to wait at tlie door of kis a.part- 
ineiit ill vain expectation of an audience. t 

On Monday, tke seventeenth of December, all the Peers 
wko were at Windsor were summoned to a solemn coii'siil- ^ 


* Barillon, Dee. 1688; Life of f Mulgrave’s Account of IIk' lurvooi- 
James, ii. 271. tion; Giarenclon’s Diarj, Bee. IG. 1088. 
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tatiGii at tlie Castle. The subject proposed for deliberation 
was what should be done with the King, William did not 
think it adTisable to be present during the discussion. He 
retired 5 and Halifax was called to the chair. On one point 
the Lords were: agreed. ' The King could not be suffered to 
remain where he was. That one prince should fortify him- 
self* in Whitehall and the other in Saint James’s, that there 
should be two hostile garrisons within an area of a hundred 
acres, was universally felt to be inexpedient. Such an ar- 
rangement could scarcely fail to produce suspicions, insults, 
and bickerings which might end in blood. The assembled 
Lords, therefore, thought it advisable that James should be 
sent out of London. Ham, which had been built and de- 
corated by Lauderdale, on the banks of the Thames, out of 
the plunder of Scotland and the bribes of France, and which 
wus regarded as the most luxurious of vdlas, was proposed 
as a convenient retreat. When the Lords had come to 
this conclusion, they requested the Prince to join them. 
Their opinion was then communicated to him by Halifax. 
William listened and approved. A short message to the 
King was dra^wn up, Whom,” said William, shall we 
send with it P” Ought it not,” said Halifax, to be con- 
veyed by one of Your Highness’s officers ?” Kay, my 
Lord,” answered the Prince; '^‘^by your favour, it is sent by 
the advice of your Lordships, and some of you ought to carry 
it.” Then, without pausing to give time for remonstrance, 
he a|)pomted Halifax, Shrewsbuiy, and Delaniere to be the 
messengers.* 

The resolution of the Lords apj)eared to be unanimous. 
But there were in, the assembly those who by no means ap- 
proved of the decision in which they affected to concur, and 
who wished to see the King treated with a severity which 
they did not venture openly to recommend. It is a remark- 
able fact that the chief of this party was a peer who had 
been a vehement Tory, and who afterwards died a^ Konjuror, 
Clarendon, The rapidity with which, at this crisis, he went 
backward and forward from extreme to extreme, might seem 
incredible to people living in quiet times, but will not sur- 
prise those who have had an opportunity of watching, the 
course of,,revo,lutioiis.'. He knew that the asperity,': with, 
which he had, in the royal presence,' censured the wliol^^ 

Durnct, i. SOO. ; Claroiulon ’3 Hiiiry, Dec, 17. 1688 ; Van Oitters, Dec. 1 G 68 . 
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system of govemnient, liad giyeii mortal offence , to Ms old 
master. On tlie other hand he iiiightj as the niicle of tlie 
Princesses, hoj3e to be great and rich in the new world which, 
was about to commence. The jEnglish colony in Ireland re- 
garded him as a friend and patron ; and he felt that on the 
confidence and attachment of that great interest much of Ms 
importance depended. To such considerations as these the 
principles, which he had, dnring his whole life, ostentatiously 
professed, now gave way. He repaired to the Prince's closet, 
and represented the danger of leaving the King at liberty. The 
Protestants of Ireland were in extreme peril. There was only 
one way to secure their estates and their lives; and that was 
to keep His Majesty close prisoner. It might not be ]3rndeiit 
to shut him np in an English castle. But he might be sent 
across the sea and confined in the fortress of Breda till the 
affairs of the British Islands were settled. If the Prince 
were in possession of such a hostage, Tyrconiiel would pro- 
bably lay domi the sword of state; and the English ascend- 
ency would be restored in Ireland without a blow. If, on the 
other hand, James should escape to Prance and make his 
appearance at Duhlm, accomx3anied by a foreign army, the 
consequences must he disastrous. William owned that there 
was great weight in these reasons : but it could not he. He 
knew his wife's tem];)er, and he knew that she never would con- 
sent to such a step. Indeed it would not be for his own honour 
to treat his vanquished kinsman so ungraciously. Kor was 
it quite clear that generosity might not be the best |)olicy. 
Who could say what effect such severity as Clarendon re- 
coiiJineiided might produce on the j)ublic mind of England ? 
Was it impossible that the loyal eiithiisiasiii, v/hich the 
King’s misconduct had extinguished, might revive as soon as 
if was known that he was within the waUs of a foreign for- 
tress? On these grounds Wihiani determined not to subject 
his fiither in' law to personal restraint; and there can he 
little doubt that the determination was wise."^ 

Janies, while his fate was under discussion, remained at 
Whitehall, fascinated, as it seemed,, by the greatness and 
nearness of the danger, and unequal to the exertion of either 
struggling or flying. In the evening news came that the 
Dutch had occupied Chelsea and Kensington. The King, 

^ BiU'net, i. 800.; Conduct of the says nothing of this under the proper 
Duchess of Marlborough; Mulgrave’s date; but see his Diary, August 10. 
Account of the He volution. Clarendon 1689. 
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' liowe^'er, prepared to go to rest as nsnal. Tlie Coldstream 
Guards were on duty at tlie palace* Tliey were commandBd 
by William, Earl of CraTen, an aged man,, .who^ more .tlian 
fifty .years .before, bad been distingnisbed in war and. lore, 
wli-o bad led tlie forlorn bope at Creutznacb with siicb courage 
tbat be bad been patted on tbe sbonlder by tbe great 'Gns- 
taviis, and, wbo was believed to bave won , from a' tbonsand 
rivals tbe heart of tbe iinfortnnate Qneen of Bobeiiiia. ' Cra- 
ven was now in bis eightieth year 5 but time bad not tamed 
bis spirit.* 

It was past ten o’clock when be was informed tbat three 
l)attalioiis of tbe Prince’s foot, mmgled with some troops of 
horse, were pouring down tbe long avenue of Saint James’s 
Park, with iiiatcbes lighted, and in full readiness for action. 
Count Solmes, who commanded tbe foreigners, said that bis 
orders were to take military possession of tbe posts round 
W biteball, and exhorted Craven to retire iieaceably. Craven 
swore tbat be would rather be cut in pieces : but when tbe 
Kuig, wbo was undressing himself, learned what was pass- 
ing, be forbade the stout old soldier to attempt a resistance 
which must bave been iiielfectuaL By eleven the Coldstream 
Guards bad withdrawn ; and Butch sentinels were pacing 
tbe rounds on every side of the palace. Some of tbe Eing’s 
attendants asked whether be would venture to lie down sm*- 
rounded by enemies. He answered tbat they could hardly 
use him. worse than bis own subjects bad done, and, with the 
apatliy of a man stupefied by disasters, went to bed and to 
sleep.f 

Scarcely was the palace again quiet when it was again 
roused. A little after midnight tbe three Lords arrived from 
■ V/indsor. Middleton was called up to receive them. They 
informed liiio. tbat they were charged with an errand which 
did not admit of delay. Tbe King was awakened from bis 
first slumber; and they wei-e ushered into bis bedchamber. 
They delivered into bis band tbe letter with which they had 
been entrusted, and informed him tbat tbe Prince wotild be 
at Westminster in a few boui’S, and tbat His Majesty would 
do well to set out for Ham before ten in the morning. 
James made some difficulties. He did not like Ilain. .' It 
p. was a pleasant place in tbe summer, , but cold and comfortless 

IfarteB Lir<‘ of ChiKtavns Adolpliiis. Bevolxition; Ea^jin cle Tliojras. It must 
t Life of Jam os, ii. 26 f. mostly from be remembered that in tJieso eyents Eu* 
Orig. Mem. ; Mulgruve’s .Aecomit: of tlxe pin was biiuseif an actor. 
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at Cliristmas, and was moreover nnfarnished. Halifax an- 
swered tliat fariiitnre should he instantly sent in. The three 
messengers retired, bnt were speedily folowed by Middleton, 
who told them that the King would greatly prefer Eochester ^ 
to Ham. They answered that they had not authority to ac- 
cede to His Majesty’s wish, but that they would instantly 
send off an express to the Piiiice, who was to lodge that 
night at Sion House. A courier started immediately, and 
returned before daybreak with William’s consent. That con- 
sent, indeed, was most gladly given: for there could be no 
doubt that Eochester had been named because it afforded 
facilities for flight; and that James might fly was the first 
wish of Iris nephew.* ^ 

On the morning of the eighteenth of December, a rainy 
and stormy morning, the royal barge was early at Whitehall 
stairs : and round it were eight or ten boats filled with Dutch 
soldiers. Several noblemen and gentlemen attended the 
King to the waterside. It is said, and may well be believed, 
that many tears were shed. Dor even the most zealous friend 
of liberty could scarcely have seen, unmoved, the sad and 
ignominious close of a dynasty which might have been so | 
great. Shrewsbimy did all in his power to soothe the ialleii 
Sovereign. Even the bitter and vehement Delamere was 
softened. But it was observed that Halifax, who was gene- 
rally distinguished by his tenderness to the vanquished, was, 
on this occasion, less compassionate than his two colleagues. 
The mock embassy to Hungerford was doubtless still rank- 
ling in his mind.t 

While the King’s barge was slowly working its way on 
rough waves down the river, brigade after brigade of the 
Prince’s troojDS marched into London from the west. It had 
been wisely determined that the duty of the capital should 
be chiefly done by the British soldiers in the service of the 
States General. ■ The three English regiments were quartered 
ill and round the Tower, the three Scotch regiments in 
Southwark. J 

In defiance of the weather a grea-t multitude assembled 
between Albemarle House and Saint James’s Palace to greet 
the Prince. Every hat, every cane, was adorned with an 

*- 

^ Life of James, ii. 265. Orig, Mem. ; f Citters, Bee. 1688 ; Evelyn's 
Blxilgrave’s Account of tlie Eevoliition ; Biary, same date ; Life of James, ii. 
Barnet, i. 801.; Van Citters, Bee. ||. 266,267. Orig. Mem. 
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' ora., nge riband The bells were ringing all OTer London, 
Candles : for an illninina-tion were disposed in the windows. 
Faggots for bonfires were heaped np in the streets. William^ 
Iioweyerj who had no taste for crowds and shonting^dook the 
" roaxl through the Park. Before' nightfall he arrived at Saint 
.James’s, 'ill a light carriage, accompanied by Sclxomberg. : In 
a short time all the roomS' and staircases in the palace were 
thronged by those who came to pay their court. Such was 
■ the press, that men of the highest rank were unable to elbow 
their way into the presence chamber.* .While Westminster 
was in this state of excitement, the Common Council was 
preparing at Guildhall an address of thanks and congratula- 
tion. The Lord Mayor was unable to preside. He had never 
*’lield up his head since the Chancellor had been dragged into 
the justice room in the garb of a collier. But the Aldermen 
and the other ofiicers of the corporation were in their places. 
On the following day the magistrates of the City went in 
state to pay their duty to their deliverer. Their gratitude 
was eloquently expressed by their Recorder, Sir George Treby. 
Some princes of the House of Hassan, he said, had been the 
chief officers of a great republic. Others had worn the im- 
* perial crown. But the peculiar title of that illustrious line 
to the public veneration was this, that God had set it ajiart 
and consecrated it to the high office of defending truth and 
freedom against tjTants from generation to generation. On 
the same day all the prelates who were in town, Sancroft 
excepted, waited on the Prince in a body. Then came the 
clergy of London, the foremost men of their profession in 
knowledge, eloquence, and influence, with their Bishop at 
their head. With them were mingled some eminent dis- 
senting ministers, whom Compton, much to his honour, 
freated with marked courtesy. A few months earlier, or a 
few months later, such courtesy would have been considered 
by many Churchmen as treason to the Church. Even then 
it was but too plain to a discerning eye that the armistice to 
which the Protestant sects had been forced would not long 
outlast the danger from which it had sprung. About a hun- 
dred Nonconformist divines, resident in the capital, presented 
a separate address. They were introduced by Devonshire, 
^ and were received with every mark of respect and kindness. 

V The lawyers paid their homage, headed , by Maynard, who, at 

LuiiryWs 'Diary; Evelyn’s Diary; Clarendoirs Diary, Dec. 18 . 1088 ; Eevo- 
III! lull '.Politics, 
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CM?, ninety years of ^age^ w^ as alert and eletirheadod as wlion lie 
;w- 4 - — ^ 'StoodMip in . Westm-inster . Hall to aeciise Strafford. ^‘^Mr. 

Serjeant/’ said the Prince, ^^yon must have survived all the 
lawyers of your' standing.” *^^¥08, sir/’ said the old man, 

: '^'^and, hilt for Your Highness, I should have sinvived the *>- 
laws too.”* 

But, though the addresses were niinieroiis and fiill of 
eulogy, though the acclamations were loud, though the 
illnmiiiatioiis were S 23 lendid, though Saint James’s Palace 
was too small for the crowd of courtiers, though the theatres 
were every night, from the pit to the ceiling, one hla,ze of 
orange ribands, WilKam felt that' the cliflciilties of his en- 
, terprise were but ■ beginning. He had, pulled a governineiit ^ 
domi. The far harder 'task of recoiistriietioii was now to be * 
performed. Prom the moment of Ms landing till lie reached 
London, he had exercised the ' authority which, by the laws of 
war, aclaiowledged throughout the civilised world, belongs to 
the commander of an' army in the field. It was now neces- 
sary that he should exchange the character of a general ffvr 
that of a magistrate;, and this was no easy task. A siiigio 
felse step might be fatal ; and it was impossible to take any ^ 
step without offendiii.g prejudices and rousing angry passions. 

He is ad- Some of the Prince’s advisers pressed him to assume the 
Tssinn^tlie at once as Ms own hy right of conquest, and then, as 

crown by King, to Send out, under his Great Seal, writs calling a Par- ' 
ngtitof liament. This conrse was stroneiy recommended by some 
eminent lawyers. It was, they said, the shortest way to 
what could otherwise he attained only through iiiiTiiiiierable ' 
difficulties and disputes. It was in strict coiiformitjywith 
the auspicious precedent set after the battle of Bos worth 
Henry the Seventh. It would also quiet the ■ scruples' which 
many respectable people felt as to the lawfulness of tra-iis- 
ferring alLegianee' , from one imler .to another, ; Neither the 
law of England nor the' Church of England recognised any 
right in subjects to depose a sovereign. But no jurist, no 
divine, had . ever denied that- a : nation, overcome in war, 
might, without sin, submit to the decision of the God of 
battles. Thus, after the Chaldean conquest, the most pious 
and patriotic Jews did not think that they violated their duty 
to their native King by serving with loyalty the new master 

Foiu'tli Collection of Papers relat- Calamy’s Life and TiineB of iljjxier, 
ing to the present jimctiire of affairs in chapter xiv. 

• EngJaiid, 1688; Burnet, i. S02, 803. ; 
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wlioiii Providence liad set over them. The three confessors^ 
who were marvellous^ preserved in. the femace^ held high 
office ill the province of Babylon. Daniel was minister' suc- 
cessively of .the Assyrian who 'subjugated Jndea^ and of the 
Persian who subjugated Assyria. , ISTay, Jesus himself^ .who 
was/according, tO' the flesh, a, prince of the house of David, 
had, by , coiriinanding his coinitrymen to pay tribute to Cmsar, 
pronounced that . foreign . conquest annuls hereditary right 
•end is .a legitimate .title to dominion. It was therefore pro- 
bable that great iinmbers of Tories, though they could not, 
with a clear conscience, choose a king for themselves, would 
accept, without hesitation, a king given to them by the event 
of war,"^' 

' On the other side, however, there were reasons which 
greatly preiionderated. The Prmce could not claim the 
crown as won by his sword without a gross violation of fai'tli^ 
111 his Manifesto he had declared that he had no design of 
conquering England ; that those who inipnted to him such a 
design foully calumniated, not only himself, bnt the patriotic 
nobleiiieii and gentlemen who had iimted him over; that the 
force which he brought with him was evidently inadequate to 
an enterprise so arduous ; and that it was his Ml resolution 
to refer all the pubKc grievances, and all his own pretensions, 
to a free Parliament. For no earthly object could it be right 
or wise that he should forfeit Ms word so solemnly pledged 
ill the ffice of all Europe. Her was it certain that, by calling 
himself a conqneiw, he would have removed the scrn|)les 
which made rigid Chnrclinieii miwilling to acknowledge him 
aa king. For, call himself what he might, all the world 
knew that he was not really a conqueror. It was notoriously 
a mere fiction to say tliaf this great kingdom, with a mighty 
fleet on the sea, with a regular army of forty thousand men, 
riiid with a militia of a hundred and fifty thousand men, had 
been,, •without one siege or battle, reduced to the state of a 
■proviiiee by fifteen thousand invaders. ' Such a fiction was 
not likely to quiet consciences really sensitive : but it could 
scarcely fail to gall the national pride, aheady sore and 
irritable. The English soldiers were in a temper wffiich re- 
quired the most delicate management. ' They were conscious 
that, in the late campaign, their part had- not been brilliant. ■ 
Captains and privates were: alike impatient to -prove. ..that . 
they had not given way before an inferior force fi’om want of 
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courage* Some Diitcli officers liad beeii indiscreet enoiiglii-o 
boast, at a tayem over tlieir wine, tbat they bad diiven tbe 
King’s army before them. This insult bad raised among 
tbe English ti’oops a ferment wbicb, but for tbe Prince’s 
prompt mterference, would probably liave ended in a terrible 
slaughter.*^ Wbat, in sucb circumstances, was likely to be 
tbe effect of a proclamation announcing tbat tbe commander 
of tbe foreigners considered tbe whole island as lawful prize 
of warP 

It was also to be remembered tbat, by putting forth sncb 
a proclamation, tbe Prince would at once abrogate all the 
rights of wbicb be bad declared himself tbe cbampion. Eor 
tbe authority of a foreign conqueror is not circumscribed by ^ 
tbe customs and statutes of the conquered nation, but is, by ‘ 
its own nature, despotic. Either, therefore, it was not com- 
petent to William to declare Minself King, or it was com- 
petent to him to declare ’the Great Charter and tbe Petition 
of Eight nullities, to abolish trial by jury, and to raise taxes 
without tbe consent of Parliament. He might, indeed, re- 
establish the ancient constitution of tbe realm. But, if be 
did so, be did so in the exercise of an arbitrary discretion. ^ 
English liberty would tbencefortli be held by a base tenure. * 
It would be, not as heretofore, an immemorial inheritance, 
but a recent gift wbicb tbe generous master who bad bestowed 
it might, if such bad been bis pleasure, have withheld. 

William therefore righteously and prudently determined to 
observe tbe promises contained in bis Declaration, and to 
lea^ve to tbe legislature tbe office of settling tbe government. 

So carefully did be avoid whatever looked like usurpation 
that be would not, without some semblance of parliamentary 
authority, take upon himself even to convoke tbe Estates of 
the Eealm, or to direct the executive administration during 
the elections. Authority strictly parliamentary there was 
none in tbe state: but it was possible to bring together, 
in a few hours, an assembly wbicb would be regarded by the 
nation with a large portion of the respect due to a Parlia- 
ment. One Chamber might be formed of the numerous 
Lords Sx^iritual and Temporal who were then m London, and 
another of old members of tbe House of Commons and of 
the magistrates of the City. The scheme was mgenious, and ^ 
was promptly executed. The Peers were summoned to Saint 

* Gazette de Brance, 1689. 
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Jaiiies'’s on, tlie. twenty-first of December. About seventy 
attended. Tlie Prince requested tbem to consider' the state 
of tlie coniitryj and to lay befi3re Mm tbe result of tlieir de- 
liberations. . ' Sbortly' :after appeared a notice inviting all 
gentlemen wlio liad sate in tbe House of Commons during 
tbe reign of diaries the Second to attend His Highness on 
the morning of the twenty-sixth. The Aldermen of London 
were also siimmoiied, and the Common Council was requested 
to send a deputation."^* 

' Tt has often been asked^, in a reproaclifnl tone, why the in- 
vitation was not extended to the members of the Parliament 
which had been dissolved in tbe preceding year. , The ans'wer 
^ is obvious. One of the chief grievances of which the nation 
complained was the maiiner in which that Parliament had 
been elected. The majority of the burgesses had been re- 
turned by constituent bodies remodelled in a manner whicli. 
was generally regarded as illegal, and which the Prince had, 
in his Declaration, condeimied. James himself had, just be- 
fore his downfall, consented to^ restore the old municipal 
franchises. It would surely have been the height of incon- 
sistency ill William, after taMiig np arms for the purpose of 
vindicating the invaded charters of corporations, to recognise 
persons chosen in defiance of those charters as the legitimate 
representatives of the towns of Engiand. 

On Saturday the twenty-second the Lords met in their own 
house. That day was employed in settling the order of pro- 
ceeding. A clerk was appointed ; and, as no confidence could 
be placed in any of the twelve Judges, some serjeants and 
barristers of great note were requested to attend, for die 
pnipose of giving advice on legal points. It was resolved 
tliat on the Monday the state of the kingdom should be 
talvon into consideration, t 

Tbe interval between the sitting of Saturday and the 
sitting of Monday was anxious and eventful. A strong party 
among the Peers still cherished the hope that the constitu- 
tion and religion' of Engiand might be secured without tlie 
deposition of the King. This party resolved to move a solemn 
address to him, imploring him to consent to such terms as 
might remove the discontents and apprehensions which his 
past conduct had excited. Sancroft, who, since the returji of 

^ History of the Dcsori,ion ; Clarcn- f Clarendon’s Diary, Dee, 21 „ 1CS8 
don’s Diary, Dec. 21. 1G88; Burnet, i. Van Cittors, same date. 
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CHAP, James from Kent to Wliiteliall, had taken no part in public 
affairs, determined to come forth from his I'eta^eat on this 
occasion, and to pnt himself at the head of the Eojalists. 
Several messengers were sent to Eoehester with letters for , ^ 
the King. He was assured that his interests would be ' 
strennonsly defended, if only he conld, at this last moment, 
make np his mind to renomice designs abhorred by his people. 
Some respectable Eoman Catholics followed Mm, in order to 
implore him, for the sake of their common faith, not to carry 
the vain contest farther.* 

The advice was good; but James was in no condition to 
take it. His nnderstanding had always been dull and feeble ; 
and, such as it was, womanish tremors and childish fancies 
now disabled him from using it. He was aware that his " 
flight was the thing which his adherents most dreaded, and 
which his enemies most desired. Even if there, had been 
serious personal risk in remaining, the occasion Was one on 
which he ought to have thought it infamous to flinch : for the 
question was whether he and his posterity should reign on an 
ancestral throne, or should be vagabonds and beggars. But 
in his mind all other feeKngs had given place to a craven 
fear for his life. To the earnest entreaties and unanswerable 
arguments of the agents whom Ms friends had sent to 
Eoehester, he had only one answer. His head was in danger. 

Ill vain he was assured that there was no ground for such 
an apprehension, that common sense, if not principle, would 
restrain his kinsman from incurring the guilt and shame of 
regicide and parricide, and that many, who never would con- 
sent to depose their Sovereign while he remained on English 
ground, would think themselves absolved from their allegiance 
hy Ms desertion. Bright overpowered every other feeling. ^ 
James determined to dejiart ; and it was easy for Mm to do 
so. He was negligently guarded : all persons were suffered 
to repair to bim : vessels ready to ]>ut to. sea lay at no great 
distance, and their boats might come close to the garden of 
the house in which he was lodged. Had he been wise, the 
pains which his' keepers took to facilitate, his escape would 
have sufficed to convince, him that he ; ought , to stay where 
he was. In truth, the snare was so ostentatiously exliibited 
that it co'uld impose on nothing but folly bewildered by ^ 
terror. “ 

The arrangements were expeditiously made. On the evening . 

^ Clarendon’s Diary, Dec. 21. 22. 1688; Life of James, ii. 268. 270. Orig. Mem. 
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of Saturday the- twenty-second the King assured some of the ....CHAP, 
gentlemen who had ..been sent to him from London with in- 
telligence and adTice, that he would see them again in the of 
momiiig. He went to bed, rose at dead of night, and, at- 
tended by Berwick, stole out at a back door, and went through EoeV<ite^, 
the garden to the shore of the Medway. A small skiff was in 
waiting. Soon after the dawn of Sunday the fugitives were 
on hoard of a smack which was running down the Thames 
That afternoon the tidings of the flight reached London. 

The King’s adherents were confonnded. The Wliigs could 
not conceal their joy. The good news encouraged the Prince 
to take a bold and important step. He was informed that 
eoinmunications were passing between the French embassy 
and the party hostile to him. It was well laiown that at that 
embassy all the arts of corruption were well understood ; and 
there could be little doubt that, at such a conjuncture, neither 
intrigues nor pistoles would be spared. Barillon was most 
desirous to remain a few days longer in London, and for that 
end omitted no ai^t which could conciliate the victorious party. 

In the streets he quieted the populace, who looked angrily at 
his coach, by throwing money among them. At his table he 
publicly drank the health of the Prince of Orange. But 
William was not to be so cajoled. He had not, indeed, 
taken on himself to exercise regal authority: but he was a 
general : and, as such, he was not bound to tolerate, within 
the territory of which he had taken military occupation, the 
presence of one whom he regarded as a sjpy. Before that 
day closed Barillon was informed that he must leave England 
within twenty “ff>ur hours. He begged bard for a short delay ; 
but minutes were precious ; the order was repeated in more 
peremptory terms 5 and he unwillingly set off for Dover. 

That no mark of contempt and defiance might be omitted, he 
was escorted to the coast by one of his Protestant country- 
men whom persecution had driven into exile. So bitter was 
the resentment excited by the French ambition and arrogance 
that even those Englishmen who were not generally disposed 
to take a favourable view of William’s conduct loudly ap- 
plauded him for retorting with so much spirit the insolence 
with which Lewis had, during many years, treated every 

court in Europe. t 

^ Clarendon, Dee. 23. 1688; Life of f Van Critters, Jan. n. 1689 ; Witson 
James, ii. 271. 273. 27o. Orig. Mem. MS. quoted hy Wagenaar, book lx. 
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On Monday tlie Lords met again. Halifax was clioseii to 
preside., Tlie Primate was absent^ tbe Eoyalists sad and 
gloomy, tbe WMgs eager and in bigii spirits. It was known 
tliat James bad left a letter bebind bim. Some of bis friends 
moved that it might be prodnced, in tbe fault hope that it 
might contain propositions which might furnish a basis for 
a bajipy settlement. On this motion the previous question 
was put and carried. Godolpbin, who was loiown not to be 
unfriendly to his old master, uttered a few words which were 
decisive. I have seen tbe paper, he said 5 and I grieve 
to say that there is nothing in it which will give your Lord- 
ships any satisfaction.’’ In truth it contained no expression 
of regret for past errors ; it held out no hope that those errors 
would ill future be avoided ; and it threw the blame of all that 
had happened on the malice of William and on the blindness 
of a nation deluded by the specious names of religion and 
property. Hone ventured to propose that a negotiation 
shonld be opened with a prince whom the most rigid disci|)liiie 
of adversity seemed only to have made more obstinate in 
wrong. Something was said about inquiring into the birth 
of the Prince of Wales ; but the Whig peers treated the sug- 
gestion with disdain. I did not expect, my Lords,” exclaimed 
Philip, Lord Wharton, an old Eoundhead, who had com- 
manded a regiment against Charles the First at EdgehiU, I 
did not expect to hear anybody at this time of day mention 
the child who was called Prince of Wales 5 and I hope that 
we have now heard the last of him.” After long discussion 
it was resolved that two addresses should be presented to 
William. One address requested him to take on himself pro- 
visionally the administration of the government ; the other 
recommended that he should, by circular letters subscribed 
with his own hand, invite all the constituent bodies of the 
kingdom to send up representatives to Westminster. At the 
same time the Peers took upon themselves to issue an order 
banishing all Papists, except a few privileged persons, from 
London and the vicinity.'^ 

The Lords presented their addresses to the Prince on the 
following day, without waiting for the issue of the delibera- 
tions of the commoners whom he had called together. It 
seems, indeed, that the hereditary nobles were disposed at this 

* Halifax’s notes ; Lansdowne MS. 255. ; Clarendon’s Diary, DecemlDer 24. 1688 ; 
London Gazette, December 31. 
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Moment to be punctilious in asserting tbeir dignity, and were 
iiiiwilliiig to recognise a coordinate antbority in an assembly 
nnlcnoiTO to tbe law. They conceived tliat tliey were a real 
Ho'iise of Lords. The, other Chamber'they despised as only 
a iiioek lloiise of Commons. WiUiam, however, wisely excused 
himself fro'm coming to any decision - till he had ascertained 
the sense of the gentlemen who had formerly been honoured 
with the confidence of the counties and towns of England.* 
The commoners who had been summoned met in Saint 
Stephen’s Chapel, and- formed a numerous assembly. They 
placed ill the chair Henry Powle, who had represented Oiren- 
cestei’ ill several Parliaments, and had been eminent among 
tlie supporters of the Exclusion Bill. 

Addresses were proposed and adopted similar to those which 
the Lords had already xiresented. No difference of opinion 
appeared on any serious question ; and some feeble attempts 
which were made to raise a debate on points of form were put 
down by the general contempt. Sir Pobert Sawyer declared 
that he could not conceive how it was possible for the Prince 
to administer the government without some distinguishing 
title, such as Regent or Protector. Old Maynard, who as a 
lawyer, had no equal, and who was also a politician versed in 
the tactics of revolutions, was at no pains to conceal his dis- 
dain for so puerile an objection, taken at a moment when 
miioii and promptitude were of the highest importance. 
shall sit here very long,’’ he said, ‘^^if we sit till Sir Eobei't 
can conceive how such a thing is possible;” and the assembly 
thought the answer as good as the cavil deserved.”t 

The resolutions of the meeting were communicated to the 
Prince. He- forthwith aiinoniiced his determination to comply 
with the joint request of the two Chambers which he had 
catled together, to issue letters summoning a Convention of 
the Estates of the Realm, and, till the Convention should 
iiieet, to take on himself the executive administration. J 
He had iiiidertakeii no light task. The whole machine of 
government was disordered. The Justices of the Peace had 
abandoned their functions. . The officers of the revenue had 
ceased to collect the taxes. The army which Peversham had 

Van Citt.crs, 1685. cavil to Sir Eobert Southwell. Eut I 

t Tlie objector wus designated in tittle doubt that Oldmixon is rigiifc 

root I'll] porary books nud paniplilets only ^ putthig it into the mouth of Sawyer, 
by his Iiilt iaJs ; and Ihesc wore Hometimes . 4 History, of the Desertion ; ^^Lite of 
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disbanded was still in conftisioiv and ready to break out into 
mntiiiy. Tke fleet was in a scarcely less alarming state- 
targe arrears of pay were due to the civil and military ser- 
vants of the crown ; and only forty thousand pounds reiiiaiiied 
in the Exchequer. The Prince addressed himself with vigour 
to the work of I’estoring order. He published a proclamation 
by which all magistrates were continued in office, and another 
containing orders for the collection of the revenue.* -The 
new modeUing of the army went rapidly on. Many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been removed from the 
command of the English regiments were reappointed. A w ay 
was found of employing the thousands of Irish soldiers whom 
James had brought into England. They could not safely bo 
suffered to remain in a country where they were objects of 
religious and national anipiosity. They could not safely be 
sent home to reinforce the aiany of Tyrcomiel. It was there- 
fore determined that they should be conveyed to the Conti- 
nent, where they might, under the banners of the House of 
Austria, render indirect but effectual service to the caxise of 
the English constitution and of the Protestant religion. Dart- 
mouth was removed from his command ; and the navy was 
conciliated by assurances that every sailor should speedily 
receive his due. The City of London undertook to extricate 
the Prince from his financial difficulties. The Common 
Council, by an unanimous vote, engaged to find him two 
hundred thousand pounds. It was thought a great proof, 
both of the wealth and of the public spirit of the merchants 
of the ca|>ital, that, in foiiy-eight hours, the whole sum was 
raised on no security hut the Princess word. A few weeks 
before, James had been luiable to procure a much smaller 
loan, though he had offered to pay higher interest, and to 
pledge valuable property.! 

In a very few days the confusion, which the invasion, the 
insurrection, the flight of James, and the sus|)ension of all 
regular government had pi'oduced, was at an end, and the 
kingdom wore again its accustomed aspect. There was a 
general sense of security.. Even the classes which were most 
obnoxious to public hatx’ed, and which had. most reasoii' to 
apprehend persecution, were protected by the politic cleiiiencv 


^ London Gazette, Jan. 3. 7. 168f. 
t London Gazette, Januaiy 10. 17. 
168|; Luttrell’s Diary; Legge Papers ; 
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of tiie conqueror. Persons deeply implicated in tlie illegal 
transactions of tlie late reign not' only walked tlie streets in 
safety^ but offered themselTes aS' candidates for seats in tlie 
Conyeiition. Mulgraye was received not ungraciously at 
Saint, James’s. Peversliani was released fi’oni arrest, and was 
peraiitted to resume tlie only office for wMcb be was qualified, 
tbat of keeping the bank at ' tbe Queen Dowager’s basset 
table. But no body of men ■ bad so mucb reason to , feel 
grateful to William as tbe Roman Catbolics. It would not 
bave been safe to rescind formally tbe severe resolutions 
wliicb tbe Peers bad passed against ,tbe professors of a re- 
ligion generally abborred by tbe nation : but, by tbe |)riideiice 
.. and bumanity of tbe Prince, those resolutions were practically 
, annulled. On bis line of march from Torbay to London, be 

I bail given orders tbat no outrage should be committed on the 

i persons or dwellings of Papists. He now renewed those 

I orders, and directed Barnet to see tbat they were strictly 

i obeyed. A better choice could not bave been made; for 

Burnet was a man of such generosity and good nature, tbat 
bis heart always wanned towards tbe unhappy ; and at the 
same time bis known hatred of Popery was a sufficient gua- 
rantee to the most zealous Protestants tbat tbe interests of 
their religion would be safe in bis bands. He listened kindly 
to tbe comjjlaints of tbe Roman Catbolics, procured passports 
for those who wished to go beyond sea, and went himself to 
Hewgate to visit tbe prelates who were imprisoned there. 
He ordered them to be removed to a more commodious 
apartment and supj)lied with every indulgence. He solemnly 
assured them tbat not a hair of their beads should be touched, 
aiid tbat, as soon as tbe Prince could venture to act as be 
wished, they should be set at liberty. The Spanish minister 
reported to Ms government, and, through bis government, to 
tbe Pope, tbat no Catholic need feel any scruple of conscience 
on account of tbe late revolution in England, tbat for tbe 
danger to wbicli the members of tbe true Church were ex- 
posed James alone was responsible, and tbat William alone 
bad say ed them from a sanguinary persecution.-^ 

^ Biirnetj i, 802. ; Koi:iqaillo, Jan. seguir imprudentes eonsejos perdi6 a los 
Feb. 1689. Tlie originals of tliese Catolieos aquella quietncl en qxie leg dexo 
despatches were entrusted to me by the Carlos segmido. V. E. asegure a sn 
hindnoss of the late Lady Holland and Santidad que mas sacar-e del Principe 
of the present Lord Holland. From the para los Gatolieos que pudiera saear del 
iMit er despatch I will quote a Tery few Eej/b 
words: “La tema de S. M. Britanica a 
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little alloy to the satisfaction with 
which the princes of the House of Austria and the Sorereign 
Pontiff learned that the long vassalage of England was at an 
end^ ' When it was known at Madrid that William was in 
the full career of success, a single voice in the Spanish 
Council of State faintly expressed regret that an event which, 
in a political point of view, was most auspicious, should be 
prejudicial to the interests of the true Church.* But the 
tolerant policy of the Prince soon quieted all scruples, and 
his elevation was seen with scarcely less satisfaction by the 
bigoted Grandees of Castile than by the English Whigs. 

With very different feelings had the news of this great re- 
volution been received in Prance. The polities of a long*, 
eventful, and glorious reign had been confounded in a day. 
England was again the England of Elizabeth and of Croni- 
well f and all the relations of all the states of Christendom 
were completely changed by the sudden introduction of this 
new power into the system. The Parisians could talk of 
nothing but what was passing in London. National and 
religious feeling imj)elled them to take the part of James. 
They knew nothing of the English constitution. They aboiiii- 
nated the English Church. Our revolution appeared to them, 
not as the triumph of public liberty over despotism, but a^s a 
frightful domestic tragedy in which a venerable and pious 
Servius was hurled from his throne by a Tarqiiin, and crashed 
under the chariot wheels of a Tullia. They cried shame on 
the traitorous captains, execrated the unnatural daughters, 
and regarded William with a mortal loathing, tempered, 
however, by the respect which valour, capacity, and success 
seldom fail to inspire.f The Queen, exposed to the night 
wind and rain, with the infant heir of three crowns clasped 
to her breast, the King stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians, were objects of pity and of romantic interest to all 
Prance. But Lewis saw with peculiar emotion the calamities 
of the House of Stuart. All the selfish and all the generous 

* On December ||. 1688, tlie Admiral los Catolicos qne se portareii con prii- 
of Castile gave Ms opinion tbus : “ Esta dencia no sean inolestados, y gocen liber- 
materia es de calidad que no piiede dexar tad de eoneicneia, por ser contra sii die- 
de padecer niiestra sagrada religion 6 d tamen el forzar ni castigar por esta razon 
servicio de V. M. ; porqne, si el j?i*incipe a nadie.” 

de Orange tiene biieiios suecesos, nos f In the chapter of Da Bniyere, enti- 
asegnraremos de Franceses, pero peli- tied “ Siir les jngemeiis,” is a passage 
grara la religion.” The Council was much which deserves to be read, as sliowing in 
pleased on February by a letter of what light oiir revoliition appeared to a 
the Prince, in which he promised “ que Frenchman of distingiiishcd abilities. 
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' parts of Ms imtiu’e were mored alike. After, many years of CHAP, 
prosperity lie liad at length met with, a great check. He had . , 

reckoned' on- the support or neutrality of England. , He had 
now nothing to expect from her hut energetic and pertinacions 
hostility. A few weeks earlier he might not unreasonably 
Iia;re hoped to subjugate Elanders and to give law to G-erinany, 

At present he might think himself fortunate if he should he 
able to defend' his own frontiers against a confederacy such 
as Eni'ope had not seen during many ages. Eroni this 
position^ so new, so embarrassing, so alarming, nothing but a 
coniiter revolution or a civil war in the British Islands could 
extricate him. He was therefore impelled by ambition and 
by fiar to espouse the cause of the fallen dynasty. And it 
is l)iit just to say that motives nobler than ambition or fear 
had a large share in determining his course. His heart was 
naturally compassionate ; and this was an occasion which 
could not fail to call forth all his compassion. His situation 
had prevented his good feelings from fally developing them- 
selves. Sympathy is rarely strong where there is a great 
inequality of condition ; and he was raised so high above the 
mass of his fellow creatures that their distresses excited in 
him only a languid pity, such as that with which we rego^rd 
the sufferings of the inferior animals, of a famished redbreast, 
or of an overdriven posthorse. The devastation of the Pala- 
tinate and the persecution of the Huguenots had therefore 
given him no uneasiness which pride and bigotry could not 
effectually soothe. But all the tenderness of which he was 
capable was called foi*th by the misery of a great King who 
bad a few weeks ago been served on the knee by Lords, and 
wlio was now a destitixte exile. With that tenderness was 
mingled, in the soul of Lewis, a not ignoble vanity. He 
would exhibit to the world a pattern of nuiiiificeiice and 
courtesy. He would show mankind what ought to be the 
bearing of a perfect gentleman in the highest station and on 
the greatest occasion ; and, in truth, his conduct was marked 
by a chivalrous generosity and uihanity, such as had not em- 
bellished the aimals of Europe since the Black Prince had 
stood behind the chair of King John at the suj>per on the 
field of Poitiers. . 

As. soon aS:'.tlie. news that the Queen of England was on Eeception. 
tlio French coast had been brought ‘to Versailles, a palace 
.was prepared for her reception. Carriages and troops of i^iiigiand in 
guards were despatched, :.to awaik; .her ordei's. Workmen 
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wore employed to mend tlie Calais road tliat her journey 
niiglit be easy. ' Lauztm. was not only assured that liis past 
offences were forgiyen for her sake^ but was bononxed with a 
friendly letter in the handwriting of Lewis. Mary was on -f 
the road towards the French court when news came that her 
husband had, after a rough voyage, landed safe at the little 
village of Ambleteuse. Persons of high rank were instantly 
despatched from Versailles to greet and escort him. Mean- 
while Lewis, attended by his family and his nobility, went 
forth in state to receive the exiled Queen. Before his 
gorgeous coach went the Swiss halberdiers. On each side 
of it and behind it rode the body guards with cymbals clash- 
ing and trumpets pealing. After the King, in a hundred ^ 
carriages each drawn by six horses, came the most splendid 
aristocracy of Europe, all feathers, ribands, jewels, and 
embroidery. Before the procession had gone far it was 
announced that Mary was approaching. Lewis alighted and 
advanced on foot to meet her. She broke forth into passion- 
ate expressions of gratitude. Madam,’’ said her host, ^^it 
is but a melancholy service that I am rendering you today. 

I hope that I may be able hereafter to render you services 
greater and more pleasing.” He embraced the little Prince 
of Wales, and made the Queen seat herself in the royal state 
coach on the right hand. The cavalcade then turned to- 
wards Saint Germains. 

At Saint Germains, on the verge of a forest swarming 
with beasts of chase, and on the brow of a hill which looks 
down on the windings of the Seine, Francis the First had 
built a castle, and Henry the Fourth had constructed a 
noble terrace. Of the residences of the French kings none 
stood in a more salubrious air or commanded a fairer pros- f 
pect. The huge size and venerable age of the trees, the 
beauty of the gardens, the abundance of the springs, were 
widely famed. Lewis the Fourteenth had been bom there, 
had, when a yomig man, held his court there, had added 
several stately pavilions to the mansion of Francis, and had 
completed the terrace of Henry. Soon, however, the magni- 
ficent King conceived an inexplicable disgust for Ms birth- 
place. He quitted Saint Germains for Versailles,: and 
expended sums almost fabulous in the vain attempt to ^ 
create a paradise on a spot singularly sterile and unwhole- 
some, all sand or mud, without wood, without water, and 
without game. Saint Germains had now been selected to be 
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tlie abode of tlie rojal family of England. Sumptuous CHAP, 
tiimiture bad, been hastily sent in. The nursery of the 
Prince of ■, Wales had been carefully furnished with ever j- 
■* thing that un .mfant' could require. One of the attendants 
presented ' to the. Queen the hey of a superb casket which 
stood ill her apartment. She opened the casket^ and found 
ill. it '.six thousand pistoles. 

On the following day James arrived at Saint Germains.' ArrmU 
Lewis was .already there to welcome him. The unfortunate 
exile bowed so low that it seemed as if he was about to eni- G-ermams. 
lu*ace the Imees of his protector. Lewis raised Mm^ and 
embraced him with brotherly tenderness. The two Kings 
»-4hen entered the Qn.een''s room. Here is a gentleman/^ 
said Lewis to Mary, whom you will be glad to see.'’^ Then, 
after entreating his guests to visit him next day at Versailles, 
and to let him have the pleasure of showing them his build- 
ings, pictures, and plantations, he took the unceremonious 
leave of an old friend. 

Ill a few hours the royal pair were informed that, as long 
as they would do the King of France the favour to accept of 
his hospitality, forty-five thousand pounds sterling a year 
would be paid them from his treasury. Ten thousand pounds 
sterling were sent for outfit. 

The liberality of Lewds, however, was much less rare and 
admirable than the exquisite delicacy with which he laboured 
to soothe the feelings of his guests and to lighten the ahnost 
intolerable weight of the obligations which he laid upon 
them. He who had hitherto, on all questions of precedence, 
been sensitive, litigious, insolent, who had been more than 
once ready to plunge Europe into war rather than concede 
the most frivolous point of etiquette, was now punctilious in- 
deed, but punctilious for Ms unfortunate friends against him- 
seMl He gave orders that Mary should receive all the marks 
of respect that had ever been xiaid to his own deceased wife. 

A question was raised whether the Princes of the House of 
Bourbon were entitled to be indulged with chairs in the pre- 
sence of the Queen. Such trifles were serious matters at the 
old court of France. There were precedents on both sides : 
but Lewis deckled the point against his own blood. Some 
ladies of illustrious i^ank omitted the ceremony of kissing the 
hem of Mary’s robe. Lewis remarked the omission, " and - 
noticed it in such a voice and with. such a look that the 
whole peerage was ever, after, ready to' -kiss her shoe. When 
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OH^, Bstlier, Just' written by Eacinej was acted at -Saint Cji% 

- . Mary liad tlie seat of honour. James was at her right hand. 

Lewis modestly .j)laced himself on the left. Nay^ he was ; 
well pleased that, in his own palace, an outcast liyiiig on liis^ 
bounty should assume the title of King of France, should, 
as King of France, quarter the lilies with the English lions, 
and should, as King of France, dress in violet on days of 
court inoiiming. 

The demeanonr of the French nobility on public occasions 
was absolutely regulated by their sovereign; hut' it was 
beyond even his power to prevent them from thiiiMng freely, 
and from expressing what they thought, in private circles, 
with the keen and delicate wit characteristic of their nation*"* 
and of their order. Tlieir opinion of Mary was favourable. 
They found her person agreeable and her deportment digni- 
fied ; they respected- her courage and her maternal affection ; 
and they pitied her ill fortune. But James they regarded 
with extreme contempt. They were disgusted by his in- 
seiisibility, by the cool way in wLich he talked to everybody 
of his ruin, and by the childish pleasure which he took in the 
pomp and luxury of Versailles. This strange apathy they | 
attributed, not to philosophy or religion, but to stupidity and 
iiieanness of s|)irit, and remarked that nobody who had had 
the lionour to hear His Britannic Majesty teU his own story 
could wonder that he was at Saint Germains and his son in 
law at Saint James’s.* 

st;do of 111 the United Pi'ovinces the excitement produced by the 
from Bngiaud was . even greater than in France. 

FruviiJtvs. This was the moment at which the Batavian federation 
reached the highest point of power and glory. From the 
day on which the expedition sailed, the anxiety of the whole 
Dutch nation had been intense. , Never had there been such 
crowds in the churches. Never had the enthusiasm of the 
preachers been so ardent. The inhabitants of the Hague 
euuld not be restrained jfrom insulting Albeville. His .house 
was >so closely .beset by the populace, day and iiight, that 
scarcely any person ventmed to visit him; and he was afraid 
(hat; his chapel would be burned to the ground. f As mail 

after mail, arrived with news of the Prince’s progress, the 

■" 

My account of the reception of S(^vignc and the Memoirs of Da iigean. 

J-amos ana his wife in Ifrance. is taken f Albeville to Preston, 1688, 

duefiy from the letters of Maetamo do jn Muekintosh Collection. 
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spirits of Hs eoiintryiiieii rose Hglier' and liiglier; and wlien CHAP, 
at leiigtjh. it was known tliat he had, on the invitation of the , 

Lords and of an assembly of eminent commoners, taken on 
himself the executive administration, a general cry of pride 
' and joy rose from all the Dutch factions. An extraordinary 
mission was,' with great speed, despatched to congratulate 
him. Dykvelt, whose adroitness and intimate knowledge of 
English politics made his assistance, at such a conjuncture, 
peculiarly valuable, was one of the Ambassadors ; and with 
him was, joined Nicholas Witsen, a Burgomaster of Amster- 
dam, who seems to have been selected for the purpose of 
proving to all Euro|)e that the long feud betiveen the House 
of Orange and the chief city of Holland was at an end. On 
the eighth of January Dylsvelt and Witsen made their ap- 
pearance at Westminster. William talked to them with a 
frankness and an effusion of heart which seldom appeared in 
his conversations with Englishmen, His first words were, 

Well, and what do our friends at home say now ? In 
truth, the only applause by which his stoical nature seems to 
have been strongly moved was the applause of his dear native 
country. Of his immense popularity in England he spoke 
* with cold disdain, and predicted, too truly, the reaction 
which followed. “ Here,” said he, the cry is all Hosannah 
today, and will, perhaps, be Crucify tomorrow.”’^ 

On the following day the first members of the Convention ElectioB of 
were chosen. The City of London led the way, and elected, 
without any contest, four great merchants who were zealous the Con- 
Whigs. The King and his adherents had hoped that many 
returning officers would treat the Prince’s letter as a nullity ; 
but the hope was disappointed. The elections went on 
^ rapidly and smoothly. There were scarcely any contests. Eor 
the nation had, during more than a year, been kept in con- 
stant expectation of a Parliament. Writs, indeed, had been 
issued and recalled. Some constituent bodies had, under 
those mits, actually proceeded to the choice of representa- 
tives. There was scarcely a county in which the gentry and 

^ “ Tis hier riB Jlosimna : maar ’t zal, same illustration about James : 

Teelligt, haasfc Ivruist hem, Kniist hem, “ Was not of old tlie Jewish rabble’s cry, 
zyii/’—Witsen, MS. in Wiigenaar, hook Hosannah first, and after crudfy ? ” 
ki. It is an odd coincidence that, a very TheHeview. 

‘""‘few years before, Eichard Duke, a Tory Despatch of the Dutch Ambassadors 
poet, ouco well known, but now scarcely Extraordinary, Jan. 1689 ; Van Cit- 
rememhered, except by Johnson’s bio- ters, same date, 
graphical sketch, hud used exactly the 
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yeomanry Imd not, .many montlis before, fixed upon eari- 
didates, good Protestants, whom no exertions must be spared 
to carry, in defiance of tbe King* and of tlie Lord Lieutenant ; 
and these candidates were now generally returned without ^ 
oi^position. 

The Prince gave strict orders that no person in the public 
service should, on this occasion, practise those arts which 
had brought so mnch obloquy on the late government. He 
especially directed that no soldiers should be suffered to ap- 
pear in any town whei'o an election was going on.* His ad- 
mirers were able to boast, and his enemies seem not to have 
been able to deny, that the sense of the constituent bodies 
was fairly taken. It is true that he risked little. The party^_ , 
which, was attached to him was trmmphant, enthusiastic, dull - 
of life and energy. The party from which alone he could ex- 
pect serious opposition was disunited and disheartened, out of 
humour with itseff, and still inore out of hiimoiu* with its 
natural chief, A great majority, therefore, of the shires and 
boroughs returned 'VVliig members. 

It was not over England alone that William^s guardianship 
BOW extended. Scotland had risen, on her tyrants. All the 
regular soldiers by whom she had long been held down had 
been siiinmoned by James to his help against the Dutch 
invaders, with the exception of a very small force, which, 
under the command of the Duke of Gordon, a great Eoman 
Catholic Lord, garrisoned the Castle of Edinburgh. Every 
mail which had gone northward during the eventful month of 
Hoveinber had carried news which stirred the passions of the 
oppressed Scots. While the event of the military operations 
was still doubtful, there were disturbances at Edinburgh : 
and those disturbances became more formidable after James 
had retreated from Salisbury. Great crowds assembled at 
first by night, and then by broad daylight. Popes were pub- 
licly burned : loud shouts were, raised for a free Parliament : 
placards were stuck- up .setting prices on the heads of the 
ministers of the crown. Among those ministers- Perth, as 
filling the great' place of Cbancellor, as standing high in the 
royal favour,, as, an. .apostate, from' the reformed faith, and a>s 
the man who had first introduced the thumbscrew into the 
jurisprudence of his ■. country, was the most detested. His 
n(?rv€^s wore wak: his spmt was abject; and -the only 
courage which he possessed was that evil courage which ' ' ■ 


* London Gazette, Jan. 7. 168|. 
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brayes iiifamy, and wliicli looks steadily on tke torments CH^. 
of otliers. His post, at sncli a time, was at tke head of the . 

Comicil hoard : hut his heart failed him, and he determined 
to take refuge at Ms country seat from the danger which, as 
he judged by the looks and the cries of the fierce and resolute 
populace of Edinburgh, was not remote. A strong guard 
escorted him safe to Castle Drummond; biat scarcely had he 
departed when the city rose np. A few troops tried to siip- 
press the insurrection, but were overpowered. The palace of 
Holyrood, which had been tamed into a Eoniaii Catholic 
seminary and printing house, was stormed and sacked. Huge 
heaps of Popish books, beads, erncifixes, and x>ictiires were 
burned in the High Street. In the midst of the agitation 
^ came down the tidings of the King’s flight. The memhers of 
the government gave nj) all thought of contending with the 
X>opular fury, and changed sides with a ];)roinx)titude then 
common among Scottish pohticians. The Privy Council by 
one proclamation ordered that all Pax:>ists should be disarmed, 
and by another invited Protestants to muster for the defence 
of pure religion. The nation had not waited for the caU. 

Town and country were already up in arms for the Prince of 
*■ Orange. Mtliisdale and Clydesdale were the only regions in 
which there was the least chance that the Eomaii Catholics 
would make head ; and both Mthisdale and Clydesdale were 
soon occupied by bands of armed Presbyterians. Among the 
insurgents were some fierce and moody men who had formerly 
disowned Argyle, and who were now equally eager to disown 
Willialn. His Highness, they said, was plainly a malignant. 

There was not a word about the Covenant in his Declaration. 

The Dutch were a people with whom no true servant of the 
Lord would unite. They consorted with Lutherans ; and a 
Lutheran was as nineh a child of perdition as a Jesuit. The 
general voice of the kingdom, however, effectually drowned 
the growl of this hateful faction.^ 

The commotion soon reached the neighbourhood of Castle 
Drummond. Perth found that he was no longer safe among 
his own servants and tenants. He gave himself up to an 
agony as bitter as that into" which his merciless tyranny had 
often thrown better men. He wildly tried to find consolation 
in the rites of his new Church, He. importuned his priests 
for comfort, ]3rayed, confessed, aud communicated: but his 

^ The, Sixth Collection of Papers, 151. ; Faithful Contendings Displayed; 

1689; Wodrow, III. xii. 4. App. 150, BurneVt S04. 
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Mtli.was weak ; .and lie owned that,' in spite of all liis devo- 
tionSj the strong terrors of deatli were upon Mm.' At tMs 
time lie learn ed^that lie tad a clianee of escaping on board of 
' a skip wHck lay oS Erentisland. He disguised Hmself as 
well as lie conld^ and, after a long and difficult jonrney by un- 
frequented paths over the Ocbil mountains, wliicli were then 
deep ill snow, be succeeded in embarking : but, in spite of all 
Ms precautions, be bad been recognised, and tbe alarm bad . 
been given. As soon as it was known that tbe cruel re- 
negade was on tbe waters, and that be bad gold with liiin, 
pursuers, inflamed at once by hatred and by avarice, were on 
bis track. A skiff, coniinanded by an olcl buccaneer, over- 
took tbe flying vessel and boarded her. Perth was dragged ^ 
out of tbe bold on deck in woman’s clothes, stripped, 
bustled, and plundered. Bayonets were held to bis breast. 
Begging for life with unmanly cries, he was hurried to the 
shore, and flung into tbe conmion gaol of Kirkaldy. Thence, 
by order of tbe Comicil over which be bad lately presided, and 
wbicb was filled with men who bad been partakers in his 
guilt, be was removed to Studmg Castle. It was on a Sunday, 
during tbe time of public worship, that be was conveyed 
under a guard to bis place of confiiieinent : but even rigid " 
Puritans forgot tbe sanctity of tbe day. Tbe churches 
poured forth their congregations as tbe tortui’er passed by, 
and the noise of tlireats, execrations, and screams of liatred 
accompanied him to the gate of bis prison.*^' 

Several eminent Scotsmen were in London when the 
Prince arrived there ; and many others now hastened tbitber 
to pay their court to him. On tbe seventh of January be re- 
quested them to attend him at Whitehall. The assemblage 
was large and respectable. The Duke of Hamilton and bis ^ 
eldest son, the Earl of Arran, the chiefs of a bouse of almost 
regal dignity, appeared at the bead of tbe procession. They 
were accompanied by thirty Lords and about eighty geiitleiiien. 
of note. William desired them to consult together, and bo 
let him, know in what way he could best promote the welfare 
of their country. He then withdrew, and left them to deliberate 
unrestrained by ,biS’ presence. They repaired, to the Council 
chamber, and put Hamilton into the chair. Though there 
seems to have been little difference of oj)inioii, their debates ' 
lasted three days, a fact which' is sufficiently explained by the 

; ^ Perth to mdv' Errol, I)eo. 29. 1688 r to Hoifort, Dee. 21. 1688 ; Bixtii Colloc- 
tioo of PiiperSj 
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circumstance tliat Sir Patrick Hnme was one of tlie debaters. CIIAP^ 
Arran ventured to recommend a negotiation with, the King. 

But this motion was ill received bj the mover’s father and by 
the whole assembly^ and did not even find a seconder. At 
- length resolutions were carried closely resembling the resolu- 
tions which the English Lords and Commoners had presented 
to the Prince a few days before. He was requested to cal 
together a Convention of the Estates of Scotland, to fix the 
fourteenth of March for the day of meeting, and, till that day, 
to take on himself the civil and military administration. To 
this request he acceded : and thenceforth the government of 
the whole island was in liis hands.^ 

The decisive moment approached ; and the agitation of the state of 
^public mind rose to the height. Knots of politicians were 
whisjjering and consulting in every part of London. The 
coffeehouses were in a ferment. The presses were hard at 
work. Of the pamphlets which appeared at that time enough 
may still be collected to form several volumes ; and from those 
pamphlets it is not difficult to gather a correct notion of the 
state of parties. 

There was a very small faction which wished to recall 
^ James without stipulations. There was also a very small 
ffiction which wished to set up a commonwealth, and to en- 
trust the administration to a council of state under the presi- 
dency of the Prince of Orange. But these extreme opinions 
were generally held in abhorrence. Nineteen twentieths^ of 
the nation consisted of persons in whom love of hereditary 
monarchy and love of constitutional freedom were combined, 
though in different proportions, and who were equally opposed 
to the total abolition of the kingly office and to the uneon- 
|ditional restoration of the King. 

' But, in the wide interval which separated the bigots who 
stiU clung to the doctrines of Pilmer from the enthusiasts 
who still dreamed the dreams of Harrington, there was room 
for many shades of opinion. If we neglect minute sub- 
divisions, we shall find that the great majority of the nation 
and of the Convention was divided into four bodies. Three 
of these bodies consisted of Tories. The Whig party formed 
the fourth. 

, . The amity of the Whigs and Tories had not smwived the 
peril which had produced it, On several occasions, during 
the Prince’s march from the West, dissension had appeared 




^ Burnet, i, 805, ; SixtL Collection of Papers, 1689, 
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CHAP, amoiig Ms followers. While tlie event of Ms enterprise was 

aotJbtfnL that dissension had, by Ms slrilfnl management, 

been easily qnieted. But, from the day on which he entered 
Saint James’s palace in triumph, such management could no 
longer be pi'actised. His victory, by relieving the nation from 
the strong dread of Popish tyranny, had deprived him of half 
his influence. Old antipathies, wMch had slept when Bishops * 
were in the Tower, when Jesuits were at the Council board, 
when loyal clergymen were deprived of their bread by scores, 
when loyal gentlemen were put out of the commission of the 
peace by hundreds, were again strong and active. The 
Eoyalist shuddered at the thought that he was allied with 
all that from Ms youth up he had most hated, with old par- 
liamentary Captains who had stormed Ms country house, with^ 
old parliamentary Commissioners who had sequestrated his 
estate, with men who had plotted the Eye House butchery 
and headed the Westeim rebellion. That beloved ’Church, 
too, for whose sate he had, after a painful struggle, broken 
through Ms allegiance to the throne, was she really in safety? 

Or had he rescued her from one enemy only that she might 
be exposed to another ? The Popish priests, indeed, were in 
exile, in hiding, or in prison. Ho Jesuit or Benedictine who 
valued his life now dared to show himself in the habit of his 
order. But the Presbyterian and Independent teachers went 
in long procession to salute the chief of the government, and 
were as graciously received as the true successors of the 
Apostles. Some schismatics avowed the hope that every 
fence which excluded them from ecclesiastical preferment 
would soonrbe levelled; that the Articles would be softened 
down; that the Liturgy would be garbled; that Christmas 
would cease to be a feast; that Good Friday would cease to 
be a fast; that canons on whom no Bishop had ever laid his ' 
hand would, without the sacred vestment of white linen, dis- 
tribute, in the choirs of Cathedrals, the eucharistic bread and 
wine to communicants lolling on benches. The Prince, in- 
deed, was not a fanatical Presbyterian ; but he was at best a 
Latitudinarian. He had no scruple about communicating in 
the Anglican form ; but he cared not in what form other 
people communicated. His wife, it was to be feared, had 
imbibed too much of Ms spirit. Her conscience was under 
the direction of Burnet. She heard preachers of different*^' 

■ Protestant sects. She had recently said that she saw no 
, ' essential difference between the Church of 'England and. the 
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otlier reforiiied Cliiirelies.’^’ It was necessaiy, therefore, that 
the Cavaliers should, at this conjimctxxre, follow the example 
set by their fathers in 1641, should draw off from Round- 
heads and sectaries, and should, in spite of all the faults of 
the hereditary monarch, uphold the cause of hereditary 
monarchy*,,/ 

The body which was animated by these sentiments -was 
large and respectable. It included about one half of the 
House of Lords, about one third of the House of Coninions, 
a majority of the country gentlemen, and at least nine tenths 
of the clergy ; but it was torn by dissensions, and beset on 
every side by difficulties. 

One section of this great party, a section which was es- 
pecially strong among divines, and of which Sherlock was 
the chief organ, wished that a negotiation should be opened 
with Janies, and that he should be invited to retnrii to White- 
hall on such conditions as might fully secure the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realin.f It is evident that 
this plan, though strenuously sup];)orted by the clergy, was 
altogether inconsistent with the doctrines which the clergy 
had been teaching during many years. It was, in truth, an 
attempt to make a middle way where there was no room for 
a middle way, to effect a compromise between two things 
which do not admit of compromise, resistance and nonresist- 
ance. The Tories had formerly taken their stand on the prin- 
ciple of nonresistance. But that ground most of them had 
now abandoned, and were not disposed again to occupy. The 
Cavaliers of England had, as a class, been so deejdy con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, in the late rising against the 
King, that they could not, for very shame, talk at that mo- 
ment about the sacred duty of obeying Hero ; nor, indeed, 
were they disposed to recall the prince under whose inis- 
government they had suffered so much, without exacting 
from him terms which might make it impossible for him 
again to abuse his power. They were, therefore, in a false 
position. Their old theory, sound or unsound, was at least 
complete and coherent. If that theory were sound, the King 
ought to be immediately invited back, and permitted, if such 
were his pleasure, to put Seymour and Danhy, the Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of Bristol, to death for high treason, 
to reestablish the Ecclesiastical Commission, to fill the Church 

* AlbeTiile, Kov. 1688. a Member of the Convention, and the 

t See the pamphlet entitled Letter to answer, 1689 ; Burnet, i, 809, 
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witli Popislx dignitaries, and to place the army under the eoni- 
mand of Popish officers. But if, as the Tories themselves now 
seemed to confess, that theory was misound, why treat with 
the King? If it was admitted that he might lawfully he 
eluded till he gave satisfactory guarantees for the security of ^ 
the constitution in Church and State, it was not easy to deny 
that he might lawfully be excluded for ever. Por what satis- 
factory guarantee could he give? How was it possible to 
draw up an Act of Parliament in language clearer than the 
language of the Acts of Parliament which required that the 
Dean of Christchurch should be a Protestant ? How was it 
possible to put any promise into words stronger than those 
in which James had repeatedly declared that he would strictly 
respect the legal rights of the Anglican clergy ? If law or 
honour could have bound him, he would never have been 
forced to fly from his kingdom. If neither law nor honour 
could bind him, could he safely be permitted to return? 

It is probable, however, that in spite of these arguments, a 
motion for opening a negotiation with James would have been 
made in the Convention, and would have been supported by 
a great body of Tories, had he not been, on this as on every 
other occasion, his own worst enemy. Every post which arrived | 
from Saint Germains brought intelligence which damped the 
ardour of his adherents. He did not think it worth his while 
to feign regret for his past errors, or to promise amendment. 

He put forth a manifesto, teUing his people that it had been 
his constant care to govern them with justice and moderation, 
and that they had been cheated into ruin by imaginary 
grievances.* The effect of his folly and obstinacy was that 
those who were most desirous to see him restored to his throne 
on fair conditions felt that, by proposing at that moment to 
treat with him, they should injure the cause which they wished 
to serve. They therefore determined to coalesce with another 
body of Tories of whom Sancroft was the chief. Bancroft 
fancied that he had found out a device by which provision 
might be made for the government of the country without 
recalling James, and yet without despoiling him of his crowui. 
This device was a Eegency. The most uncompromising of 
those divines who had inculcated the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience had never maintained that such obedience was due to 
a l)a.be or to a madman. It was universally acknowledged that, ’ 
when the rightful sovereign was mtellectually incapable of 

* Xetter to the lords of the Council, Jan. A, ; Clarendon’s Diiiiy, Jan. 
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performing liis office^ a deputy miglit be appointed to act in bis 
steadj and that any person wbo sbonld resist tlie deputy, and 
slioiild plead as an excnse for doing so tbe command of a prince 
wbo was in tbe cradle, or who was raving, would justly incur 
the penalties of rebellion. Stupidity, perverseness, and super- 
stition,— such was tbe reasoning of tbe Primate, — ^bad made 
Janies as unfit to rule bis dominions as any child in swaddling 
clothes, or as any maniac wbo was grinning and chattering in 
the straw of Bedlam. That course must therefore be taken 
which had been taken when Henry the Sixth was an infant, 
and again when he became lethargic. James could not be King 
in effect : but he must still continue to he King in seniblance. 
Writs must still run in his name. His image and superscrip- 
tion must still appear on the coin and on the Great Seal. Acts 
of Parliament must still he called from the years of his reign. 
But the administration must be taken from him and confided 
to a Eegent named by the Estates of the Eealm. In this way, 
Sancroft gravely maintained, the people would remain true 
to their allegiance : the oaths of fealty which they had sworn 
to their King would he strictly observed ; and the most ortho- 
dox Churchmen might, without any scruple of conscience, take 
office mider the Eegent.* 

The opinion of Sancroft had great weight with the whole 
Tory party, and especially with the clergy. A week before 
the day for which the Convention had been summoned, a grave 
party assembled at Lambeth Palace, heard prayers in the 
chapel, dined with the Primate, and then consulted on the 


^ It seems incredible tbafc any man 
should really have been imposed upon by 
such nonsense. I therefore think it 
right to quote Bancroft’s words, which 
are still extant in his own handwriting : — 
“ The political capacity or authority 
of the King, and his name in the govern- 
ment, are perfect and cannot fail; but 
his person being human and mortal, and 
not otherwise prmleged than the rest 
of mankind, is subject to all the defects 
and failings of it. He may therefore be 
incapable of directing the government 
and dispensing the public treasure, &c. 
either by absence, by infancy, lunacy, 
deliracy, or apathy, whether hy nature or 
casual infirmity, or lastly, hy some in- 
vincible prejudices of mind, contr-aeted 
and fixed by education and habit, with 
unalterable resolutions superinduced, in 
matters wholly inconsistent and inconi- 
patihl© with the laws, religion, peace, 


and true policy of the kingdom. In all 
these cases (I say) there must be some 
one or more persons appointed to supply 
such defect, and vicariously to him, ancl 
by his power and authority, to direct 
public affairs. And this done, I say 
further, that all proceedings, authorities, 
commissions, grants, &c. issued as for- 
merly, are legal and valid to all intents, 
and the people’s allegiance is the same 
still, their oaths and obligations no way 
thwarted. .... So long as the 
government moves by the King’s autho- 
rity, and in his name, all those sacred ties 
and settled forms of proceedings are 
kept, and no man’s conscience hurthened 
with anything he needs scruple to under- 
take.” — Tanner MSS. ; Doyly’s Life of 
Sancroft. It was not altogether without 
reason that the creatures of James made 
themselves merry with the good Arch- 
bishop’s English. 
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state of public affairs. Four siiffragans oftbeArclibisliop^ wbo 
bad shared Ms perils and Ms glory in the preceding summer, 
were present. The Earls of Clarendon and Ailesbnry repre- 
sented tlie Tory laity. The mianimoiis sense of the meeting 
appeared to be tbat those who had taten the oath of allegiance 
to James might justifiably withdraw theii* obedience from 
him, but could not with a safe conscience call any other by 
the name of King.* 

Thus two sections of the Tory party, a section which looked 
forward to an accommodation with James, and a section 
which was opposed to any such accommodation, agreed in 
supporting the plan of Regency. But a third section, which, 
though not very numerous, had gi'eat weight and influence, 
recommended a very different plan. The leaders of this small 
band were Danhy and the Bishop of London in the House of 
Lords, and Sir Robert Sawyer in the House of Commons. 
They conceived that they had found out a way of effecting a 
complete revolution xmder strictly legal forms. It was con- 
trary to all principle, they said, that the King should he de- 
posed by Ms subjects; nor was it necessary to depose Mm. 
He had himself, by Ms flight, abdicated his power and dignity. 
A demise had actually taken place. All constitutional law- 
yers held that the throne of England could not he one mo- 
ment vacant. The next heir had therefore succeeded. Who, 
then, was the next heir? As to the infant who had been 
carried into France, his entrance into the world had been 
attended by many suspicious circumstances. It was due to 
the other members of the royal family and to the nation that 
all doubts should he cleared up. An investigation had been 
solemnly demanded, in the name of the Princess of Orange, 
by her husband, and would have been instituted if the parties 
who were accused of fraud had not taken a course which, in 
any ordinary case, would have been considered as a decisive 
proof of guilt. They had not chosen to await the issue of a 
solemn parliamentary proceeding : they had stolen away into 
a foreign country : they had carried with them the child ; they 
had carried with them all those French and Italian women of 
the bedchamber who, if there had been foul play, must have 
been privy to it, and who ought therefore to have been sub- 
jected to a rigorous cross examination. To admit the boy’s 
claim without enquiry was impossible ; and those who called 
themselves his parents had made enquiry impos>sible. Judg- 

* ETelyn. Jan. Itl, 168 i. 
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ment ninst therefore go against him by default. If he was 
wronged^ he was wronged, not by the nation, but by those 
whose strange conduct at the time of his birth had justified 
the nation in demanding iuTestigation, and who had then 
avoided investigation by flight. He might, therefore, with 
perfect equity, be considered as a pretender. And thus the 
crown had legally devolved on the Princess of Orange. She 
was actually Queen Eegnant. The Houses had nothing to 
do but to proclaim her. She might, if such were her pleasure, 
make her husband her first minister, and might even, with 
the consent of Parliament, bestow on him the title of Eing. 

The persons who preferred this scheme to any other were 
few ; and it was certain to be opposed, both by all who still 
bore any good will to James, and by all the adherents of Wil- 
liam. Yet Danby, confident in his own knowledge of parlia- 
mentary tactics, and weU aware how much, when great parties 
are nearly balanced, a small flying squadron can effect, was 
not without hopes of being able to keep the event of the con- 
test in suspense till both Whigs and Tories, despairing of 
complete victory, and afraid of the consequences of delay, 
should suffer him to act as umpire. Eor is it impossible that 
he might have succeeded if his efforts had been seconded, nay 
if they had not been counteracted, by her whom he wished to 
raise to the height of human greatness. Quicksighted as he 
was and versed in affairs, he was altogether ignorant of the 
character of Mary, and of the feeling with which she regarded 
her husband ; nor was her old preceptor, Compton, better in- 
formed. William’s manners were dry and cold : his consti- 
tution was infirm, and his temper by no means bland : he was 
not a man "who would commonly be thought likely to inspire 
a fine young woman of twenty-six with a -vdolent passion. It 
was known that he had not always been strictly constant to 
his wife ; and talebearers had rei:>orted that she did not live 
happily with him. The most acute politicians therefore never 
suspected that, vrith aU his faults, he had obtained such an 
empire over her heart as princes the most renowned for their 
success in gallantry, Francis the First and Henry the Fourth, 
Lewis the Fourteenth and Charles the Second, had never ob- 
tained over the heart of any woman, and that the three king- 
doms of her forefathers were valuable in her estimation 
chiefly because, by bestowing them on him, she could prove 
to him the intensity and disinterestedness of her affection. 
Danby, in profound ignorance of her sentiments, assured her 
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that he would defend her rights, and that, if she would sup- 
port him, he hoped to place her alone on the throne.* 

The course of the Whigs, meanwhile, was simple and con- 
sistent* Their doctrine was that the foundation of our 
gOYernment was a contract expressed on one side by the oath 
of allegiance, and on the other by the coronation oath, and 
that the duties imposed by this contract were mutual. They 
held that a soYereign who grossly abused his power might 
lawfully be withstood and dethroned by his people. That 
James had grossly abused his power was not disputed ; and 
the whole Whig party was ready to pronounce that he had 
forfeited it. Whether the Prince of Wales was supposititious, 
was a point not worth discussing. There were now &r stronger 
reasons than any which could be drawn from the circum- 
stances of his birth for excluding him from the throne. A 
child, brought to the royal couch in . a warming pan, might 
possibly proYe a good King of England. But there could be no 
such hope for a child educated by a father who was the most 
stupid and obstinate of tyrants, in a foreign country, the seat 
of despotism and superstition; in a country where the last 
traces of liberty had disappeared ; where the States General 
had ceased to meet; where parliaments had long registered 
without one remonstrance the most oppressiYe edicts of the 
sovereign ; where valour, genius, learning, seemed to exist only 
for the purpose of aggrandising a single man ; where adula- 
tion was the main business of the press, the pulpit, and the 
stage ; and where one chief subject of adulation was the bar- 
barous persecution of the Eeformed Church. Was the hoy 
likely to learn, under such tuition and in such a situation, 
respect for the institutions of his native land P Could it be 
doubted that he would he brought up to be the slave of the 
Jesuits and the Bourbons, and that he would be, if possible, 
more bitterly prejudiced than any preceding Stuart against 
the laws of England 9 

Nor did the Whigs think that, situated as the country 
then was, a departure from the ordinary rule of succession 
was in itself an evil. They were of opinion that, till that rule 
had been broken, the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary 
right and passive obedience would be pleasing to the Court, 
would be inculcated by the clergy, and would retain a strong 
hold on the public mind. The notion would still prevail that 

* Olarendoii’s Diary, December 24. offered in behalf of the Princess of 
16 S 8 ; Burnet, I 819. ; Proposals humbly Orange, January 28. 108f, 
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tlie kingly office is tlie ordinance of God in a sense different CHAP, 
from tliat in wliicli all gOTernment is His ordinance. It was 
plain that, till tMs superstition was extinct, the constitution 
could never be seenre. For a really limited monarchy can- 
- not long exist in a society which regards monarchy as some- 
thing divine, and the limitations as mere human inventions. 

Eoyalty, in order that it might exist in perfect harmony with 
onr liberties, must be unable to show any higher or more 
venerable title than that by which we hold our liberties. The 
King must be henceforth regarded as a magistrate, a great 
magistrate indeed and highly to be honoured, but subject, like 
all other magistrates, to the law, and deriving his power from 
heaven in no other sense than that in which the Lords and 
the Commons may be said to derive their power from heaven. 

The best way of effecting this salutary change would be to 
interrupt the course of descent. Under sovereigns who would 
consider it as little short of high treason to preach nonresis- 
tance and the patriarchal theory of government, under sove- 
reigns whose authority, springing from resolutions of the two 
Houses, could never rise higher than its source, there would 
be little risk of oppression such as had compelled two gene- 
^ rations of Englishmen to rise in arms against two genera- 
tions of Stuarts, On these grounds the Whigs were pre- 
pared to declare the throne vacant, to fill it by election, and 
to impose on the prince of their choice such conditions as • 
might secure the country against misgovernment. 

The time for the decision of these great questions had now Meeting of 
arrived. At break of day on the twenty-second of January, 
the House of Commons was crowded with knights and bur- Leading 
gesses. On the benches appeared many faces which had been 
well known in that place during the reign of Charles the House of 
Second, but had not been seen there under his successor. Commons. 
Most of those Tory squires, and of those needy retainers of 
the Court, who had been returned in multitudes to the Par- 
liament of 1685, had given place to the men of the old coun- 
try party, the men who had driven the Cabal from power, 
who had carried the Habeas Corpus Act, and who had sent 
' up the Exclusion Bill to the Lords. Among them was Powle, 
deeply read in the history and law of Parliament, and distin- 
guished by the species of eloquence which is i^equired when 
^ grave questions are to be solemnly brought under the notice 
of senates, and Sir Thomas Littleton, versed in European 
politics, and gifted with a vehement and piercing logic which 
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liad ofte% 'whm, after a long sitting, tlie candles liad ‘been 
lighted, roused the languishing House, and decided the event 
of the debate. There, too, was William Sacheverell, an ora- 
tor whose great parliamentary abilities were, many years 
later, a favourite theme of old men who lived to see the con- 
flicts of Walpole and Pulteney.* With these eminent per- 
sons was joined Sir Eobert Clayton, the wealthiest merchant 
of London, whose palace in the Old Jewry surpassed in splen- 
dour the aristocratical mansions of Lincoln's Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden, whose viHa among the Surrey lulls was de- 
scribed as a garden of Eden, whose banquets vied with those 
of Idngs, and whose judicious munificence, still attested by 
numerous public monuments, had obtained for him in the 
annals of the City a place second only to that of Gresham. 
In the Parliament which met at Oxford in 1681, Clayton had, 
as member for the capital, and at the request of his con- 
stituents, moved for leave to bring in the Bill of Exclusion, 
and had been seconded by Lord EusselL In 1685 the City, 
deprived of its franchises and governed by the creatures of 
the Court, had returned four Tory representatives. But the old 
charter had now been restored ; and Clayton had been again 
chosen by acclamation. t Nor must John Birch be passed 
over. He had begun life as a carter, but had, in the civil 
wars, left his team, had turned soldier, had risen to the rank 
of Colonel in the army of the Commonwealth, had, in high 
fiscal offices, shown great talents for business, had sate many 
years in Parliament, and, though retaining to the last the 
rough manners and plebeian dialect of his youth, had, by 
strong sense and mother wit, gained the ear of the Commons, 
and was regarded as a formidable opponent by the most 
accomplished debaters of Ms time.f These were the most 
conspicuous among the veterans who now, after along seclu- 
sion, returned to public life. But they were all speedily 
thrown into the shade by two younger Whigs, who, on this 
great day, took their seats for the first time, who soon rose 
to the highest honours of the state, who weathered together 
the fiercest storms of faction, and who having been long 
and widely renowned as statesmen, as orators, and as muni- 
ficent patrons of genius and learning, died, within a few 

^ Burnet, i. 389. ; and tlie notes of Survey of London. 

Speaker Onslov^. + Burnet., i. 388. ; and Speaker On- 

t Evelyn’s Biary, September 26. 1672, glow's note. 
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montlis of eacli other, soon after tlie accession of the House 
of Brunswick. These were Charles Montague and John 
Soiners. 

One other name must he mentioned, a name then known 
only to a small circle of philosophers, but now pronounced 
beyond the Ganges and the Mississippi with reverence ex- 
ceeding that which is paid to the memory of the greatest war- 
riors and rulers. Among the crowd of silent members ap- 
peared the majestic forehead and pensive face of Isaac 
ITewton, The renowned University on which his genius had 
already begun to impress a peculiar character, still plainly dis- 
cernible after the lapse of more than a hundred and sixty 
years, had sent him to the Convention; and he sate there, in 
his modest greatness, the unobtrusive but unflinching friend 
of civil and religious freedom. 

The first act of the Commons was to choose a Speaker ; 
and the choice which they made indicated in a manner not 
to be mistaken their opinion touching the great questions 
which they were about to decide. Do-wn to the very eve of 
the meeting, it had been understood that Seymour would be 
placed in the chair. He had formerly sate there during 
several years. He had great and various titles to considera- 
tion 5 descent, fortune, knowledge, experience, eloquence. 
He had long been at the head of a powerful band of members 
from the Western counties. Though a Tory, he had in the 
last Parliament headed, with conspicuous ability and courage, 
the opposition to Popery and arbitrary power. He had been 
among the first gentlemen who had repaired to the Dutch 
head quarters at Exeter, and had been the author of that 
Association by which the Prince’s adherents had bound 
themselves to stand or fall together. But, a few houi’s before 
the Houses met, a rumour was spread that Seymour was 
against declaring the throne vacant. As soon, therefore, as 
the benches had filled, the Earl of Wiltshire, w^'ho represented 
Hampshire, stood up, and proposed that Powle should be 
Speaker. Sir Vere Pane, member for Kent, seconded the 
motion. .A plausible objection might have been raised; for 
it was known that a petition was about to be preseuted 
against Powle’s return: but the general cry of the House 
called him. to the chair ; and the Tories thought it prudent 
to acquiesce.* The mace was then laid on the table ; the 
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list of members was called oTer; and tbe names of tbe 
defaulters were noted. 

Mean Peers, about a hundred in number, bad 

met, bad cbosen Halifax to be tlieir Speaker, and bad ap- 
pointed several eminent lawyers to perform tbe fanctions 
wMcb, in regular Parliaments, belong to tbe Judges, There 
was, in the course of that day, frequent communication 
between the Houses. They joined in requesting that the 
Prince would continue to administer the government till be 
should hear further from them, in expressing to him their 
gratitude for the deliverance which he, under God, had 
wrought for the nation^ and in directing that the thirty-first 
of January should be observed as a day of thanksgiving for 
that deliverance.'^ '■ 

Thus far no difference of opinion had appeared ; but both 
sides were preparing for the conflict. The Tories were strong 
in the Upper House, and weak in the Lower ; and they knew 
that, at snch a conjuncture, the House which should be the 
first to come to a resolution would have a great advantage 
over the other. There was not the least chance that the 
Commons would send up to the Lords a vote in favour of the 
plan of Eegency: but, if such a vote were sent down from 
the Lords to the Commons, it was not absolntely impossible 
that many even of the Whig representatives of the people 
might be disposed to acquiesce rather than take the grave 
responsibility of causing discord and delay at a crisis which 
required union and expedition. The Commons had deter- 
mined that, on Monday the twenty-eighth of January, they 
would take into consideration the state of the nation. The 
Tory Lords therefore proposed, on Priday the twenty-fifth, to 
enter instantly on the great business for which they had 
been called together. But their motives were clearly dis- 
cerned and their tactics frustrated by Halifax, who, evex 
since his return from Hungerford, had seen that the settle- 
ment of the government could be effected on Whig principles 
only, and who had therefore, te time, allied himself 
closely with the Whigs. Devonshire moved that Tuesday 
the twenty-ninth should be the day. ^^By that time,^" he 
said with more truth than discretion, ^^we may have some 
lights from beloW' which may be: useful for our giiidance.^^ 
His motion was .carried;' bu^ hm language was severely 

Lords’ and Commons’ Joiumals, Jan* 22. 1688; Van Citter’s despatch and 
Clumidon’s Diarj of the same date. 
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censured by some of liis brother peers as derogatory to their Clliil'. 
order.* 

On the twenty-eighth the Commons resoked themselves Debate on 
into a Committee of the whole House. A member who had, 
more than thirty years before, been one of Cromwell’s Lords, natiol 
Bichard Hampden, son of the Blnstrions leader of the 
Roundheads, and father of the tinhappy man who had, by 
large bribes and degrading submissions, narrowly escaped 
with life from the vengeance of James, was placed in the 
chair, and the great debate began. 

It was soon evident that an overwhelming majority con- 
sidered James as no longer King. Gilbert Bolben, son of a 
late Archbishop of York, was the first who declared himself 
to be of that opinion. He was supported by many members, 
particularly by the bold and vehement Wharton, by Sawyer, 
whose steady opposition to the dispensing power had, in 
some measure, atoned for old offences, by Maynard, whose 
voice, though so feeble with age that it could not be heard 
on distant benches, still commanded the respect of all parties, 
and by Somers, whose luminous eloquence and varied stores 
of knowledge were on that day exhibited, for the first time, 
within the walls of Parliament. The unblushing forehead 
and voluble tongue of Sir WiUiam Williams were found on 
the same side. Already he had been deeply concerned in 
the excesses both of the worst of oppositions and of the 
worst of governments. He had persecuted innocent Papists 
and innocent Protestants. He had been the patron of Oates 
and the tool of Petre. His name was associated with 
seditious violence which was remembered with regret and 
shame by all respectable Whigs, and with freaks of despotism 
abhorred by all respectable Tories. How men live under 
such infamy it is not easy to understand; but even such 
inlamy was not enough for Williams. He was not ashamed 
to attack the fallen master to whom he had hired himself 
out for work which no honest man in the Inns of Court 
would undertake, and from whom he had, within, six months, 
accepted a baronetcy as the reward of servility. 

Only three members ventured to oppose themselves to 
what was evidently the general sense of the assembly. Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, a Tory gentleman of great weight 
and ability, hinted some doubts. Heneage Pinch let fall 
some expressions which were understood to mean that ho 

^ Lords’ Journals, Jan. 25. 168| ; Clarendon’s Diary, Jan, 23. 25. 
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wished a negotiation to be opened with the King. This 
gnggestion was so* ill receiyed that he made haste to explain 
it away. He protested that he had been misapprehended. 
He was convinced that, under such a prince, there could be 
no security for religion, liberty, or property. To recall King 
Janies, or to treat with him, would be a fatal course ; but 
many who would never consent that he should exercise the 
regal power had conscientious scruples about depriving him 
of the royal title. There was one expedient which would 
remove all difficulties, a Regency. This proposition found 
so little favour that Pinch did not venture to demand a 
division. Richard Panshaw, Viscount Paiishaw of the king- 
dom of Ireland, said a few words in behalf of James, and 
recommended an adjournment; hut the recommendation 
was met by a general outcry. Member after member stood 
up to represent the importance of despatch. Every moment, 
it was said, was precious: the public anxiety was intense; 
trade was suspended. The minority sullenly submitted, and 
suffered the predominant party to take its own course. 

What that course would be was not perfectly clear. Por 
the majority was made up of two classes. One class consisted 
of eager and vehement Whigs, who, if they had been able to 
take their own course, would have given to the proceedings 
of the Convention a decidedly revolutionary character. The 
other class admitted that a revolution was necessary, but 
regarded it as a necessary evil, and wished to disguise it, as 
much as possible, under the show of legitimacy. The former 
class demanded a distinct recognition of the right of subjects 
to dethrone bad princes. The latter class desired to rid the 
country of one bad prince, without promulgating any doc- 
trine which might be abused for the purpose of weakening 
the just and salutary authority of future monarchs. The 
former class dwelt chiefly on the King’s misgovermnent ; 
the latter on his flight. The former class considered him as 
having forfeited his crown; the latter as having resigned it. 
It was not easy to draw up any form of words which 
would please all whose assent it was important to obtain; 
but at length, out of many suggestions offered from different 
quarters, a resolution was framed which gave general satis- 
faction. It was moved that King James the Second, having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by 
breaking the original contract between King and people, 
and, by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, 
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having violated tlie fundamental laws, and liaving witlidrawii 
himself out of the kingdom, had abdicated the government, 
and that the throne had thereby become vacant. 

This resolution has been many times subjected to criticism 
^ as minute and severe as was ever applied to any sentence 
written by man ; and perhaps there never was a sentence 
written by man which would bear such criticism less. That 
a King by grossly abusing his power may forfeit it is true. 
That a King, who absconds without making any provision 
for the administration, and leaves his people in a state of 
anarchy, may, without any violent straining of language, be 
said to have abdicated his functions is also true. But no 
accurate writer would affirm that long continued misgovern- 
ment and desertion, added together, make up an act of 
abdication. It is evident too that the mention of the Jesuits 
and other evil advisers of James weakens, instead of 
strengthening, the case against him. For it is a well Imowui 
maxim of English law that, when a king is misled by per- 
nicious counsel, his connsellors, and not himself, ought to be 
held accountable for his errors. It is idle, however, to 
examine these memorable words as we should examine a 
chapter of Aristotle or of Hobbes. Such words are to he 
considered, not as words, hut as deeds. If they effect that 
which they are intended to effect, , they are rational though 
they may he contradictory. If they fail of attaining their 
end, they are absurd, though they carry demonstration with 
them. Logic admits of no compromise. The essence of 
politics is compromise. It is therefore not strange that some 
of the most important and most useful political instruments 
in the world should be among the most illogical compositions 
that ever were penned. The object of Somers, of Maynard, 
and of the other eminent men who shaped this celebrated 
motion was, not to leave to posterity a model of definition 
and partition, but to make the restoration of a tyrant im- 
possible, and to place on the throne a sovereign under whom 
law and liberty might be secure. This object they attained 
by using language which, in a philosophical treatise, would 
justly he reprehended as inexact and confused. They cared 
little whether their major agreed with their conclusion, if 
the major secured two hundred votes, and the conclusion two 
hundred more. In fact the one beauty of the resolution is 
its inconsistency. There was a phrase for every subdivision 
of the majority. The mention of the original contract 
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gratified the disciples of Sidney. The word abdication con- 
ciliated politicians of a more timid scliooL There were 
doubtless many fervent Protestants who were pleased with 
the censure cast on the Jesuits. To the real statesman the 
single important danse was that which declared the throne’ 
vacant; and^ if that danse conld be carried, he cared little 
by what preamble it might be introdnced. The force which 
was thus nnited made all resistance hopeless. The motion 
was adopted by the Committee without a division. It was 
ordered that the report shonld be instantly made. Powle 
retnrned to the chair : the mace was laid on the table : 
Hampden bronght np the resolution: the House instantly 
agreed to it, and ordered him to carry it to the Lords.'^ 

On the following morning the Lords assembled early. The 
benches both of the spiritual and of the temporal peers were 
crowded. Hampden appeared at the bar, and pnt the resolu- 
tion of the Commons into the hands of Halifax. The Upper 
House then resolved itself into a Committee; and Danby 
took the chair. 

The discussion was soon interrupted by the reappearance of 
Hampden with another message. The House resumed and 
was informed that the Commons had just voted it incon- 
sistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant nation 
to be governed by a Popish King. To this resolution, irre- 
concilable as it obviously was with the doctrine of indefea- 
sible hereditary right, the Peers gave an immediate and 
unanimous assent. The principle which was thus affirmed 
has always, down to our own time, been held sacred by all 
Protestant statesmen, and has never been considered by any 
reasonable Eoman Catholic as objectionable. If, indeed, our 
sovereigns were, like the Presidents of the United States, 
mere civil functionaries, it would not be easy to vindicate such 
a restriction. But the headship of the English Church is an- 
nexed to the English crown ; and there is no intolerance in 
saying that a Church ought not to be subjected to a head 
who regards her as schismatical and heretical. f 

After this short interlude the Lords again went into com- 
mittee. The Tories insisted that their plan should be dis- 
cussed before the vote of the Commons which declared the 

# Commons’ Journals, Jam. 28. 168§ ; as to Sawyer’s speech. 

Grey’s Debates ; Tan Gitters, If t Lords’ and Conmions’ Journals, Jan. 
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tlirone vacant was considered. This was conceded to them ; 
and the question was put whether a Eegency, exercising 
kingly power during the life of James, in his name, would be 
the best expedient for preserving the laws and liberties of the 
nation?/ 

The contest was long and animated. The chief speakers 
in favour of a Eegency were Rochester and Nottingham. 
Halifax and Danby led the other side. The Primate, strange 
to say, did not make his appearance, though earnestly impor- 
tuned by the Tory peers to place himself at their head. His 
absence drew on him many contumelious censures ; nor have 
eyeii his eulogists been able to find any explanation of it 
which raises his character.* The plan of Regency was his 
^>wn. He had, a few days before, in a paper written with his 
own hand, pronounced that plan to be clearly the best that 
could be adopted. The deliberations of the Lords who sup- 
ported that plan had been carried on under his roof. His 
situation made it his clear duty to declare publicly what he 
thought. Nobody can susi^ect him of personal cowardice or 
of vulgar cupidity. It was probably from a nervous fear of 
doing wrong that, at this great conjuncture, he did nothing : 
but he should have known that, situated as he was, to do 
nothing was to do wrong. A man who is too scrupulous to 
take on himself a grave responsibility at an important crisis 
ought to be too scrupulous to accept the place of first minis- 
ter of the Church and first peer of the Parliament. 

It is not strange, however, that Sancroft’s mind should 
have been ill at ease ; for he could hardly be blind to the 
obvious truth that the scheme which he had recommended to 
his friends was utterly inconsistent with all that he and his 
brethren had been teaching during many years. That the 
King had a divine and indefeasible right to the regal power, 
and that the regal power, even when most grossly abused, 
could not, without sin, be resisted, was the doctrine in which 
the Anglican Church had long gloried. Did this doctrine 
then really mean only that the King had a divine and inde- 
feasible right to have his effigy and name cut on a seal which 
was to be daily employed in despite of him for the purpose of 
commissioning his enemies to levy war on him, and of send- 
ing his friends to the gallows for obeying him? Did the. 
whole duty of a good subject consist in using the word King? 

* Clarendon’s Diary, Jan. 21, 168| ; Bxirnefc, i. 810. ; Doyly’s Life of SancrofI;. 
VOL. IL B B- : ■■ 
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If so^ ^Fairfax and Cromwell at Naseby liad performed all tlie 
duty of good subjects, Tor Chaiies bad been designated as 
King even by tbe generals wbo commanded against bim. 
Kotbing in tbe conduct of tbe Long Parliament bad been 
more severely blamed by tbe Cburcb tban tbe ingenious 
device of using bis name against bimself. Every one of ber 
ministers bad been required to sign a declaration condenmmg j 
as traitorous tbe fiction by wbicb tbe autbority of tbe sove- | 
reign bad been separated from bis person.* Yet tbis trai- 
torous fiction was now considered by tbe Primate and by 
many of bis sxij&agans as tbe only basis on wbicb tbey 
could, ill strict conformity with Cbristian principles, erect a 
government, 

Tbe distinction wbicb Sancroft bad borrowed from tbe 
Eoundbeads of tbe preceding generation subverted from 
the foundation that system of politics which tbe Cburcb 
and tbe TJniversities pretended to bave learned from Saint | 
Paul. Tbe Holy Spirit, it bad been a thousand times re- I 

peated, bad commanded tbe Eomans to be subject to Kero. j 

The meaning of tbe precept now appeared to be only tbat tbe ! 
Eomans were to call Kero Augustus. Tbey were perfectly at 
liberty to cbase bim beyond tbe Euphrates, to leave him a m 
pensioner on tbe bounty of the Partbians, to withstand bim ^ 
by force if be attempted to return, to punish aU who aided 
bim or corresponded with bim, and to transfer tbe Tribuni- 
tian power and tbe Consular power, tbe Presidency of the 
Senate and the command of the Legions, to Galba or Tes- 
pasian. 

Tbe analogy wbicb tbe Archbishop imagined tbat be bad 
discovered between the case of a wrongheaded Mng and the 
case of a lunatic king will not bear a moment’s examination. 

It was plain that James was not in tbat state of mind in | 
wbicb, if be had been a country gentleman or a merchant, | 
any tribunal would bave held him incapable of executing a 
contract or a will. He was of unsound mind only as all bad 
kings are of unsound mind; as Charles tbe First bad been of 
unsound mind when be went to seize the five members; as 
Charles the Second bad been of unsound mind when be con- 
cluded tbe treaty of Dover. If this sort of mental unsouiid- 
ness did not justify subjects in withdrawing their obedience 
from princes, the plan of ■ a. Eegency was evidently indefen-. T, 
sible. If this sort of mental unsoundness did justify subjects 

^ See tii0 Aet of Uniformity. 
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ill withdrawing their obedience from princes, the doctrine of 
Bonresistance was completely given up ; and all that any 
moderate Whig had ever contended for was fully admitted. 

^ As to the oath of allegiance about which Saneroft and his 
disciples were so anxious, one thing at least is clear, that, 
whoever might be right, they were wrong. The Whigs held 
that, in the oath of allegiance, certain conditions were 
implied, that the King had violated these conditions, and that 
the oa,th had therefore lost its force. But, if the Whig doc- 
trine were false, if the oath were still binding, could men of 
sense really believe that they escaped the guilt of perjury by 
voting for a Eegeiicy ? Could they affirm that they bore true 
^ allegiance to James, while they were, in defiance of his pro- 
testations made before all Europe, authorising another person 
to receive the royal revenues, to summon and |)rorogue Par- 
liaments, to create Dukes and Earls, to name Bishops and 
Judges, to pardon offenders, to command the forces of the 
state, and to conclude treaties with foreign powers ? Had 
Pascal been able to find, in all the folios of the Jesuitical 
casuists, a sophism more contemptible than that which now, 

I as it seemed, suffi.ced to quiet the consciences of the fathers of 
the Anglican Church, 

Hothing could be more evident than that the plan of 
Regency could be defended only on Whig principles. Be- 
tween the rational supporters of that plan and the majoiuty 
of the House of Commons there could be no dispute as to the 
question of right. All that remained was a question of expe- 
diency. And wonld any statesman seriously contend that it 
was expedient to constitute a government with two heads, 

I and to give to one of those heads regal power without regal 
. V dignity, and to the other regal dignity without regal power ? 

^ It was notorious that such an arrangement, even when made 
I ' necessary by the infancy or insanity of a prince, had serious 
disadvantages. That times of Regency were times of weak- 
ness, of trouble, and of disaster, was a truth proved by the 
whole history of England, of Prance, and of Scotland, and had 
: almost become a proverb. Tet, in a case of infancy or of in- 

sanity, the King was at least passive. He could not actively 
counterwork the Regent. What was now proposed was that 
.‘;,4.^E®^glajad should have two first magistrates, of ripe age and 
sound mind, waging with each other an irreconcilable war. 
It was absurd to talk of leaving James merely the kingly 
name, and depriving him of all the kingly power. Por the 
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name was a part of the power. The word Eing* was a word 
of conjuration. It was associated in the minds of many Eng- 
lishmen with the idea of a mysterious character derived from 
above, and in the minds of ahnost ail Englishmen with the 
idea of legitimate and venerable authority. Surely, if the 
title carried with it such power, those who maintained that 
James ought to be deprived of all power could not deny that 
he ought to be deprived of the title. 

And how long was the anomalous government planned by 
the genius of Sancroft to last? Every argument which could 
be urged for setting it up at all might be urged with equal 
force for retaining it to the end of time. If the boy who had 
been carried into France was really bom of the Queen, he . ^ 
would hereafter inherit the divine and indefeasible right to be ^ 
called King. The same right would very probably be trans- 
mitted from Papist to Papist through the whole of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Both the Houses had 
unanimously resolved that England should not be governed by 
a Papist. It might well he, therefore, that, from generation to 
generation, Ecgents would continue to administer the govern- 
ment in the name of vagrant and mendicant Kings. There 
was no doubt that the Regents must he appointed by Parlia- 
ment. The effect, therefore, of this contrivance, a contri-'%^,| 
vance intended to preserve unimpaired the sacred principle of 
hereditary monarchy, would be that the monarchy would be- 
come really elective. 

Another unanswerable reason was urged against Bancroft’s 
plan. There was in the statute book a law which had been 
passed soon after the close of the long and bloody contest 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, and which had 
been framed for tbe purpose of averting calamities such as 
the alternate victories of those Houses had brought on the 
nobility and gentry of the realm. By this law it was pro- 
vided that no parson should, by adhering to a King in pos- 
session, incur the penalties of treason. When the regicides 
were brought to trial after the Restoration, some of them 
insisted that their case lay within the equity of this act. 
They had, obeyed, they said, the government which was ^ in 
possession, and were therefore not traitors. The Judges ad- 
mitted that this would have been a good defence if the,, 
prisoners had acted under the authority of an usurper who, 
like Henry the Fourth and Richard the Third, bore the regal 
title, but declared that such a defence could not avail men 
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wlio had mdictedj, sentencedj and executed one who, in the 
indictment, in the sentence, and in the death warrant, was 
designated as Eing. It followed, therefore, that whoever 
should support a Regent in opposition to James would run 
great risk of being hanged, drawn, and quartered, if ever 
James should recover supreme power ; but that no person 
could, without such a violation of law as Jeffreys himself 
would hardly venture to* commit, be punished for siding 
with a Kitig who was reigning, though wrongfully, at 
Wliitehall, against a rightful King who was in exile at Saint 
Geimains.* 

It should seem that these arguments admit of no reply ; 
and they were doubtless urged with force by Danby, who had 
a wonderful power of making every subject which he treated 
clear to the dullest mind, and by Halifax, who, in fertility of 
thought and brilliancy of diction, had no rival among the 
orators of tha;t age. Yet so numerous and powerful were the 
Tories in the Upper House that, notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of their ease, the defection of their leader, and the 
ability of their opponents, they very nearly carried the day. 
A hundred Lords divided. Forty-nine voted for a Regency, 
fifty-one against it. In the minority were the natural chil- 
dren of Charles, the brothers in law of James, the Dukes of 
Somerset and Ormond, the Archbishop of York and eleven 
Bishops. Ho prelate voted in the majority except Compton 
and Trelawney.f 

It was near nine in the evening before the House rose. 
The following day was the thirtieth of January, the anni- 
versary of the death of Charles the First. The gi*eat body 
of the Anglican clergy had, during many years, thought it a 
sacred duty to inculcate on that day the doctrines of non- 
resistance and passive obedience. Their old sermons were 
now of little use ; and many divines were even in donbt 
whether they could venture to read the whole Liturgy. The 
Lower House had declared that the throne was vacant. The 
Upper had not yet expressed any opinion. It was therefore 
not easy to decide whether the prayers for the sovereign 

^ Stat. 2 Hen. 7. c. 1.; Lord Coke’s volution; Burnet, i 813.; History of 
Institutes, part iii. chap. i. ; Trial of the Reestablishment of the Grovernment, 
Cook for High treason, m the Collection 1689. The numbers of the Contents and 
of State Trials; Burnet, i, 813. and Not Contents are not given in the jonr- 
Swift’s note. nals, and are diiferently reported by 

t Lords’ Journals, Januax*}^ 29. 168|; different vfriters. I have followed Clar- 
Olarciidon’s Diary ; Evelyn’s Diary ; Van endpn, -who took the trouble to make out 
Cittei*s ; Eachard’s History of the Re- lists of the majority and minority. 
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otigM to be used. Every officiating minister took Ms own 
course. In most of tie clmrclies of tbe capital tke petitions 
for James were omitted: but at Saint Margaret’s^ Sharp, 
Dean of Iforwich, who had been requested to preach before 
the Commons, not only read to their faces the whole service 
as it stood in the book, but, before his sermon, implored, in 
his own words, a blessing on the King, and, towards the close 
of Ms discourse, declaimed against the Jesuitical doctrine 
that princes might lawfully be deposed by their subjects. The 
Speaker, that very afternoon, complained to the House of 
this affront. You pass a vote one day,” he said ; “ and on 
the next day it is contradicted from the pulpit in your own 
hearing.” Sharp was strenuously defended by the Tories, 
and had fi^iends even among the Whigs : for it was not for- 
gotten that he had incurred serious danger in the evil times 
by the courage with which, in defiance of the royal injunc- 
tion, he had preached against Popery, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave very ingeniously remarked that the House had not 
ordered the resolution which declared the throne vacant to 
be published. Sharp, therefore, was not only not bound to' 
know anything of that resolution, but could not have taken 
notice of it without a breach of privilege for which he might 
have been called to the bar and reprimanded on his Imees. 
The majority felt that it was not wise at that conjuncture to 
quarrel with the clergy ; and the subject was suffered to drop,* 
While the Commons were discussing Sha^rp’s sermon, the 
Lords had again gone into a Committee on the state of the 
nation, and had ordered the resolution which pronounced the 
throne vacant to be read clause by clause. 

The first expression on which a debate arose was that which 
recognised the original contract between long and people. It 
was not to be expected that the Tory peers would suffer a 
phrase which contained the quintessence of Whiggism to 
pass unchallenged. A division took place; and it was deter- 
mined by fifty-three votes to forty-six that the words should 
stand. . * 

The severe censure passed by the Commons on the adminis- 
tration of* James was next considered, and was approved 
“without one dissentient voice. Some verbal objections were 
nuide to the proposition that James had abdicated the goverii- 

* Gre/s Debates ; Eyelyn’s Diarj ; letter to Di% Jolin Sharp, Ai’chbishop of 
Life of Archbishop Sharp,. by his son;., .York, 169L 
Apology Ibr the New Separation, in a 
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ineiit. It was nrged tliat lie migM more correctly be said to 
lia¥e deserted it. TMs amendment was adopted, it sbonld 
seem, witb. scarcely any debate, and witbont a division. By 
tbis time it was late 5 and tbe Lords again adjourned,* 

Up to tbis moment tbe small body of peers wbicb was 
under tbe guidance of Danby bad acted in firm union with 
Halifax and tbe Wbigs. Tbe effect of tbis ttnion bad been 
that tbe plan of Eegency bad been rejected, and tbe doctrine 
of tbe original contract affiimed. Tbe proposition that J ames 
bad ceased to be King bad been tbe rallying point of tbe two 
parties wbicb bad made up tbe majority. But from tbat 
point tbeir patli diverged. Tbe next question to be decided 
was whether tbe throne was vacant ; and tbis was a qnestion 
not merely verbal, but of grave practical importance. If tbe 
throne was vacant, tbe Estates of tbe Eealm might place 
William in it. If it was not vacant, be could succeed to it 
only after bis wife, after Anne, and after Anne’s posterity. 

It was, according to tbe followers of Danby, an established 
maxim tbat our country could not be, even for a moment, 
without a rightful prince. Tbe man might die ; but tbe 
magistrate was immortal. Tbe man might abdicate ; but 
tbe magistrate was irremovable. If, these politicians said, 
we once admit that tbe throne is vacant, we admit tbat it is 
elective. Tbe sovereign whom we may place on it will be a 
sovereign, not after tbe English, but after tbe Polish, fashion. 
Even if we choose the very person who would reign by right 
of birth, still tbat person will reign not by right of birth, 
but in virtue of our choice, and will tabe as a gift what ought 
to be regarded as an inheritance. That salutary reverence 
with which tbe blood royal and tbe order of primogeniture 
have hitherto been regarded will be greatly dimiiiisbed. Still 
more serious will tbe evil be, if we not only fill tbe throne by 
election, but fill it with a prince who has doubtless tbe quali- 
ties of a great and good ruler, and who has wrought a won- 
derful deliverance for us, but who is not first nor even second 
in tbe order of succession. If we once say tbat merit, 
however eminent, shall be a title to tbe crown, we disturb the 
very foundations of our polity, and furnish a precedent of 
wbicb every ambitions warrior or statesman who may have 
rendered any great service to tbe public will be tempted to 
avail himself. Tbis danger we avoid if we logically follow 
out the principles of tbe constitution to tbeir consequences. 

Lords’ Journals, Jan. 30, 168| ; Clarendon’s Diary. 
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* t lu* .Earl of 
fh-vtai- 
bllli’r's, 


There has been a demise of the crow. At the instant of 
the demise the next heir became our lawful sovereign. We 
consider the Princess of Orange as next heir ; and we hold 
that she ought, without any delay, to be proclaimed, what 
she already is, our Queen. 

The Whigs answered that it was idle to apply ordinary 
rules to a country in a state of revolution, that the great 
€|uestion now depending was not to be decided by the saws of 
pedantic TemjDlars, and that, if it were to be so decided, 
such saws might be quoted on one side as well as the other. 
If it were a legal maxim that the throne could never be 
vacant, it was also a legal maxim that a living man could 
have no heir. James was still living. How then could the 
Princess of Orange he his heir? The truth was that the 
laws of England. had made full provision for the succession 
when the power of a sovereign and his natural life termmated 
together, but had made no provision for the very rare cases 
in which his power terminated before the close of his natural 
life ; and with one of those very rare cases the Convention 
had now to deal. That James no longer filled the throne 
both Houses had pronounced. Neither common law nor 
statute law designated any person as entitled to fill the 
throne between his demise and his decease. It followed 
that the throne was vacant, and that the Houses might 
invite the Prince of Orange to fill it. That he was not 
next in order of birth was t^^ue ; but this was no dis- 
advantage : on the contrary, it was a positive recommen- 
dation. Hereditary monarchy was a good political institu- 
tion, but was by no means more sacred than other good 
political institutions. Unfortunately, bigoted and servile 
theologians had turned it into a religious mystery, almost as 
awful and as incomprehensible as transubstantiation itself. 
To keep the institution, and yet to get rid of the abject and 
noxious superstitions with which it had of late years been 
jissociated and which had made it a curse instead of a bless- 
ing to society, ought to be the first object of English states- 
men ; and that object would be best attained by slightly 
deviating for a time from the general rule of descent, and 
then returning to it. 

Many attempts were' made ■■to prevent an ' open breach be- 
iween the party .of the Prince, and the party of the . Princess. 
,A great meeting was'held at the Earl of Devonshire’s house, 
and the dispute was warm. .Halifax was the chief speaker 
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for Willianij, Dauby for Mary. Of tbe mind of Mary Danby 
Imew notbing. Sie bad been sometime expected in Lon- 
don, but bad been detained in Holland^ first by masses of ice 
wbicb bad blocbed up tbe rivers, and, wben tbe tbaw came, 
by strong westerly winds. Had sbe arrived earlier tbe 
dispute would probably bave been at once quieted. Halifax 
on tbe other side bad no authority to say anything in Wil- 
liam’s name. The Prince, true to bis promise that be would 
leave the settlement of tbe government to tbe Convention, 
bad maintamed an impenetrable reserve, and bad not suffered 
any word, look, or gesture, indicative either of satisfaction or 
of displeasure, to escape him. One of bis couiitrynien, who 
bad a large share of bis confidence, bad been invited to tbe 
meeting, and was earnestly pressed by tbe Peers to give them 
some information. He long excused himself. At last be so 
far yielded to their urgency as to say, I can only guess at 
His Highness’s mind. If you wish to know what I guess, I 
guess that be would not like to be bis wife’s gentleman 
usher ; but I know nothing.” know something now, 
however,” said Danby. know enough, and too much.” 
He then departed ; and the assembly broke up.* 

On the thirty-first of January tbe debate wbicb bad termi- 
nated thus in private was publicly renewed in tbe House of 
Peers. That day bad been fixed for the national thanksgiv- 
ing. An office bad been drawn up for the occasion by several 
Bishops, among whom were Ken and Sprat. It is perfectly 
free both from the adulation and firom the malignity by which 
such compositions were in that age too often deformed, and 
sustains, better perhaps than any occasional service which 
has been framed during two centuries, a comparison with that 
great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic eloquence, tbe 
Book of Common Prayer. The Lords went in tbe morning to 
Westminster Abbey. The Commons bad desired Bumet to 
preach before them at Saint Margaret’s. He was not likely 
to Ml into the same error wbicb bad been committed in tbe 
same place on the preceding day. His vigorous and animated 
discourse doubtless called forth tbe loud bums of bis auditors. 
It was not only printed by command of tbe Honse, bnt was 

^ Dartra oath’s note on Eurnet, i. 393. palpable a blander, Eagel died in Hoi- 
BartmoTit'h says that it was from Eagel land on the 5th of December 1688, wliea 
that the Lords extracted the hint. This William was iit Salisbury and James at 
was a slip of the pen Ycry pardonable in Whitehall. The real person was, I siip- 
a hasty marginal note; but Dalrymple pose, Zulestein or Dykvelt. 
ami others ought not to have copied go 
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translated into French, for the edification of foreign Pro- 
testants.* The day closed with the festivities nsnal on such 
occasions. The whole town shone bright with fireworks and 
bonfires ; the roar of guns and the pealing of bells lasted till 
the night was far spent: bnt^ before the lights were extinct 
and the streets silent^ an event had taken place which threw 
a damp on the public joy. 

The Peers had repaired from the Abbey to their honse^ and 
had resumed the discussion on the state of the nation. The 
last words of the resolution of the Coinmons were taken into 
considerations and it soon became clear that the majority 
was not disposed to assent to those words. To near fifty 
„ .Lords who held that^the regal title still; belonged to James , 
were now added seven or eight who, ■held that it, had .already 
devolved ; on Mary. The Whigs> ^ finding themselves ' ont- 
nnmbered, tried to compromise the dispnte. They proposed 
to omit the words which pronotinced the throne vacant^ 
and' simply to' 'declare the Prince and Princess King and , 
Queen. It was manifest that such a declaration implied^ 
though it did not expressly affirm^ all that the Tories w'ere 
unwilling to concede,. For nobody could pretend that. Wil- 
liam had succeeded to, the regal office by right of birth. To 
pass, a resolution acknowledging Mm as King was therefore 
an act of election; and how could- there be an election,, with- 
out a vacancy? The proposition of the Whig Lords was re- 
jected by fifty-two votes to forty-seven. The question was 
then put whether the. throne was vacant. The Contents were 
.only forty-one : ■ the Noncontents fifty-five. Of the minority : 
thirty-six, protested, t 

During the two following days London was in an nnqniet 
and anxions state. . ^ The .Tories , began to hope that,, they 
might be able again- to bring forward their, favourite plan: of 1 
Eegency with, better snccess. , Perhaps the Prince himself ^ 
when he foiiiid ;that he;.had no chance nf wearing., the, crown^ 
might prefer Sancroft's;, .'"scheme to Danby’s. It was better 
doubtless to be-' -a ,: King," than to be a Eegent; but it was 
better to be a Eegent thanto: be a gentleman usher. . On the 
other side the- ■ lower "..and , fiercer class of Wliigs^ .the old 
emissaries of Shaftesbury, -.the old associates of College, 
began to stir . in, ,the--'City.. ■ ^ assembled in' Palace 
Yard, -, and, , held : threatening language. Lord ' Lovelace, who 

^ Both the service nncl Burnet’s sermon and will repay the trouble of perusal, 
are still to be found in our great libraries, f Lords’ Journals, Jan 51. 
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wa.s suspected of haying encouraged these assemblages, in- 
formed the Peers that he was charged with a petition re- 
questing them instantly to declare the Prince and Princess 
of Orange King and Queen. He was asked by whom the 
petition was signed. There are no hands to it yet,’^ he 
answered ; ^^ bnt, when I bring it here next, there shall be 
hands enough/^ This menace alarmed and disgusted his own 
party. The leading Whigs were, in truth, eyen more anxious 
than the Tories that the deliberations of the Oonyention 
should be perfectly free, and that it should not be in the 
power of any adherent of James to allege that either House 
had acted under force. A petition, similar to that which 
had been entrusted to Lovelace, was brought into the House 
of Commons, hut was contemptuously rejected. Maynard 
was foremost in protesting against the attempt of the rahble 
in the streets to overawe the Estates of the Eealm. William 
sent for Lovelace, expostulated with him strongly, and ordered 
the magistrates to act with vigour against all unlawful as- 
semblies.* Nothing in the history of our revolution is more 
deserving of admiration and of imitation than the manner 
in which the two f)arties in the Convention, at the very mo- 
ment at which their disputes ran highest, joined like one 
man to resist the dictation of the mob of the capital. 

But, though the Whigs were folly determined to maintain 
order and to respect the freedom of debate, they were equally 
determined to make no concession. On Saturday, the second 
of Pebruary, the Commons, without a division, resolved to 
adhere to their resolution as it originally stood. James, as 
usual, came to the help of his enemies. A letter from him 
to the Convention had just arrived iu London. It had been 
transmitted to Preston by the apostate Melfort, who was now 
high in favour at Saint Germains. The name of Melfort was 
an abomination to every Churchman. That he was still a con- 
fidential minister was alone sufficient to prove that his master’s 
folly and perverseness were incurable. No member of either 
House ventured to propose that a paper which came from 
such a quarter should be read. The contents, however, were 
well known to all the town. His Majesty exhorted the Lords 
and Commons not to despair of his clemency, and graciously 


^ Van Citters, Eel). 
endon’s Diary, Feb. 2.' 
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assured tliem tliat he would pardon those who had betrayed 
him, some few excepted, whom he did not name. How was 
it possible to do anything for a prince who, Yanquished, 
deserted, banished, living on alms, told those who were the 
arbiters of his fate that, if they would set him on his throne 
again, he would hang only a few of them?* 

The contest between the two branches of the legislature 
lasted some days longer. On Monday, the fourth of February, 
the Peers resolved that they would insist on their amend- 
ments : but a protest to which thirty-nine names were sub- 
scribed was entered on the journals. f On the following day the 
Tories determined to try their strength in the Lower House. 
They mustered there in great force. A motion was made 
to agree to the amendments of the Lords. Those who wei’e 
for the plan of Bancroft and those who were for the plan of 
Danby divided together ; bnt they were beaten by two hundred 
and eighty-two votes to a hundred and fifty-one. The House 
then resolved to request a free conference with the Lords.j; 

At the same time strenuous efforts were making without 
the walls of Parliament to bring the dispute between the two 
branches of the legislature to a close. Burnet thought that 
the importance of the crisis justified him in publishing the 
great secret which the Princess had confided to him. He 
knew, he said, from her o-vvn lips, that it had long been her 
full determination, even if she came to the throne in the re- 
gular coiu-se of descent, to surrender her power, with the 
sanction of Parliament, into the hands of her husband. Dauby 
received from her an earnest, and almost angry reprimand. 
She was, she wrote, the Prince’s wife ; she had no other wish 
than to be subject to him : the most cruel injury that could 
be done to her would be to set her up as his competitor ; and 
she never could regard any person who took such a course as 
her true friend. § The Tories had still one hope. Anne might 
insist on her own rights, and on those of her children. Ho 
efibrtwas spared to stimula*te her ambition, and to alarm her 
conscience. Her uncle Clarendon was especially active. A few 

^ The letter of .Tames, dated this protest. This is a mistake. Pro- 

1680, will ho fomid in ICennet. Itts hably some person who examined the 
most disingeinioiisly garbled in his Life. ,l<5nrnals before they were printed mis- 
Hi. e Clarendon’s Diary, Feb. 2. 4i ; Grey’s Derby for Danby. Lords’ J onrnals, 

Deljates; Lords’ Journals, Feb. 2. Evelyn, a fe\v days before, 

: wrote Derby, by mistake, for Danby. 

t It has been asserted by several Diary, Jan. 29, 168|. 
writers, and, among others, by Ralph t Commons’ Journal, Feb. 5: i68§. 
and by H. .Mazure, that Danby signed § Burnet, i. 819. 
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weeks onlj kad elapsed since tke kope of wealtk and greatness CHAR 
kad impelled kim to belie the boastful professions of kis wkole 
lifCj to desert tke royal canse^ to join witk tke Wildmans and 
Fergusons^ nay, to propose tkat tke King skould be sent a 
prisoner to a foreign land and immured in a fortress begkt 
by pestilential marskes. Tke lure wkick kad produced tkis 
strange transformation was tke Viceroyalty of Ireland. Soon, 
koweTer, it appeared tkat tke proselyte had little chance of 
obtaining the splendid prize on wkick kis heart was set. 

He found that others were consulted on Irish affairs. His 
advice was never asked, and, when obtrusively and importu- 
nately ofiered, was coldly received. He repaired many times 
to Saint Jameses Palace, but could scarcely obtain a word or 
a look. One day tke Prince was writing : another day he 
wanted fresh air and must ride in the Park : on a third he 
was closeted witk officers on military business and could see 
nobody. Clarendon saw tkat he was not likely to gain any- 
thing by tke sacrifice of kis principles, and determined to 
take them back again. In December ambition kad converted 
kim into a rebel. In January disappointment reconverted 
kim into a Royalist. Tke uneasy consciousness tkat he kad 
not been a consistent Tory gave a peculiar acrimony to kis 
Toryism."^ In tke House of Lords he had done all in kis 
power to prevent a settlement. He now exerted, for tke 
same end, all kis influence over tke Princess Anne. B at kis 
influence over her was small indeed when compared with that 
of tke Okurckills, who wisely called to their kelp two powerful 
allies, Tillotson, who, as a spiritual director, kad, a.t tliaf 
time, immense authority, and Lady Russell, whose noble and 
gentle virtues, proved by the most cruel of all trials, kad 
gained for her tke reputation of a saint. Tke Princess of 
Denmark, it was soon known, was willing that William 
skould reign for life ; and it was evident tkat to defend tke 
cause of the daughters of James against themselves was a 
hopeless task.f 

And now William thought tkat the time kad come when Wiiluuu 
he ought to explain himself. He accordingly sent for Hali- 
fax, Danby, Shrewsbury, and some other political leaders of 
great note, and with that air of stoical apathy under wkick 
he kad, from a boy, been in tke habit of concealing kis 

* Clarendon’s Diary, Jan. 1. 4. 8,9, Dnetess of Marlboroxigli’s Vindication; 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 168|; Burnet, i. 807f Mnlgrave’s Account of the Reyohition. 

t Clarendon’s Diary, Feb. 5. 168|; 
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GHAP. strongest emotions, addressed to them a few deeply meditated 
and weighty words. 

He had hitherto, he said, remained silent : he had used 
neither solicitation nor menace : he had not even suffered a 
hint of his opinions or wishes to get abroad : but a crisis had 
now arrived at which it was necessary for him to declare his 
intentions. He had no right and no wish to dictate to the 
Convention. All that he claimed was the privilege of de- 
clining any office which he felt that he could not hold with 
honour to himself and with benefit to the public. 

A strong party was for a Eegency. It was for the Houses 
to determine whether such an arrangement would be for the 
interest of the nation. He had a decided opinion on that 
point ; and he thought it right to say distinctly that he 
would not be Eegent. 

Another party was for placing the Princess on the tlirone, 
and for giving to him, during her life, the title of King, and 
such a share in the administration as she might be pleased 
to allow him. He could not stoop to such a post. He es- 
teemed the Princess as much as it was 2:)ossible for man to 
esteem woman : but not even from her would he accept a 
subordinate and a precarious place in the government. He 
was so made that he could not submit to be tied to the apron 
strings even of the best of wives. He did not desire to take 
any part in English affairs; but, if he did consent to take 
a part, there was one part only which he could usefully or 
honourably take. If the Estates offered him the crown for 
life, he would accept it. If not, he should, without repining, 
return to his native country. He concluded by saying that 
he thought it reasonable that the Lady Anne and her jpos- 
terity should be preferred in the succession to any children 
whom he might have by any other wife than the Lady Mary .* 

The meeting broke up ; and what the Prince had said was 
in a few hours known aU over London. That he must be 
King was now clear. The only question was whether he 
should hold the regal dignity alone or conjointly with the 
Princess. Halifax and a few other politicians, who saw in a 
strong light the danger of dividing the supreme executive 






-i 



* Biiniefc, i. 820. Burnet says that he the Princess of Orange to Panby arrived, 
has not related the events of this stirring and that the Prince’ s explanation of his ^4/ 
time in chronological order. I have views was given, between Thursday the ' 

therefore been forced to arrange them by 3 1st of January, and Wednesday the 6tli 
guess.; but I think that I; can,. scarcely #f February, 
be wrong in supposing that the letter of 
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autliority, tlionglit it desirable tbat^ during William’s life, 
Mary should be only Queen Consort and a subject. But this 
arrangement, though mucli might doubtless be said for it in 
argument, shocked the general feeling even of those English- 
men who were most attached to the Prince. His wife had 
given an unprecedented proof of conjugal submission and 
affection; and the very least return that could be made to 
her would be to bestow on her the dignity of Queen Eegnant. 
William Harbord, one of the most zealous of the Prince’s ad- 
herents, was so much exasperated that he sprang out of the 
bed to which he was confined by gout, and vehemently 
declared that he never would have drawn a sword in His 
Highness’s cause if he had foreseen that so shameful an ar- 
rangement would be made. 'No person took the matter up 
so eagerly as Burnet. His blood boiled at the wrong done 
to his kind patroness. He expostulated vehemently with 
Bentinck, and begged to be peimitted to resign the chaplain- 
ship. While I am His Highness’s servant,” said the brave 
and honest divine, it would be unseemly in me to oppose 
any plan which may have his countenance. I therefore de- 
sire to be set free, that I may fight the Princess’s battle with 
every faculty that God has given me.” Benfcinck prevailed 
on Burnet to defer an open declaration of hostilities till Wil- 
liam’s resolution should be distinctly known. In a few hours 
the scheme which had excited so much resentment was en- 
tirely given up ; and al those who considered James as no 
longer King were agreed as to the way in which the throne 
must be filled. William and Mary must be King and Queen. 
The heads of both must appear together on the coin: writs 
must run in the names of both : both must enjoy all the per- 
sonal dignities and immunities of royalty : but the admin- 
istration, which could not be safely divided, must belong to 
William alone.* 

And now the time arrived for the free conference between 
the Houses. The managers for the Lords, in their robes, 
took their seats along one side of the table in the Painted 
Chamber : but the crowd of members of the House of Com- 
mons on the other side was so great that the gentlemen who 
were to argue the question in vain tried to get through. It 
was not without much difSculty and long delay that the Ser- 
jeant at Amis was able to clear a passage.f 

^ MtilgraTe’s Account of the Bevblution. 

t Journals, Feh. 6, 168|. 
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At length the discussion began/ A fuU report of the 
speeches on both sides has come down to us. There are few 
students of history who have not taten up that report with 
eager curiosity and laid it down with disappointment. The 
question between the Houses was argued on both sides as a 
question of law. The objections which the Lords made to 
the resolution of the Commons were verbal and technical 
and were met by verbal and technical answers. Somers vin- 
dicated the use of the word abdication by quotations from 
Grotius and Brissonius, Spigelius and Bartolus. When he 
was challenged to show any authority for the proposition 
that England could be without a soverign, he produced the 
Parliament roll of the year 1399;, in which it was expressly 
set forth that the tingly office was vacant during the interval \ 
between the resignation of Eichard the Second and the en- 
throning of Henry the Eourth. The Lords replied by pro- 
ducing the Parliament roll of the first year of Edward the 
Fourth, from which it appeared that the record of 1399 had 
been solemnly amiuUed. They therefore maintained that 
the precedent on which Somers relied was no longer valid. 
Treby then came to Somers’s assistance, and laid on the table 
the Parliament roll of the first year of Henry the Seventh, < 
which repealed the act of Edward the Fourth, and conse- 
quently restored the validity of the record of 1399. After a ^ 
colloquy of several hours the disputants separated.* The 
Lords assembled in their own house. It was well understood 
that they were about to yield, and that the conference had 
been a mere form. The friends of Mary had found that, by 
setting her up as her husband’s rival, they had deeply dis- 
pleased her. Some of the Peers who had formerly voted for 
a Eegency had determined to absent themselves or to suppoit | 
the resolution of the Lower House. Their opinion, they said, 
was unchanged : but any government was better than no ff 
govermnent ; and the country could not bear a prolongation 
of this agony of suspense. Even Isrottinghani, who, in the | 
Painted Chamber, had taken the lead against the Commons, ^ 
declared that, though his own conscience wmuld not sufier j 
him to give way, he was glad that the consciences of other J 
men w'ere less squeamish. Several Lords who had not yet : 
voted in the Convention' had been induced to attend; Lord 
Lexington, who -had just -hurried over from the Continent 

See the Lords’ ancl Commons’ Journals of Ft;b. 6. 168-J. and the Report of the ! 
Conference. I 
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the Earl of Lincoln, who was half mad ; the Earl of Carlisle 
who limped in on crutches ; and the Bishop of Durham, who 
had been in hiding and had intended to fly bevond sea, but 
had received an intimation that, if he would" vote for the 
settlmg of the government, his conduct in the Ecclesiastical 
Coimnission should not be remembered against him. Danby 
desirous to heal the schism which he had caused, exhorted 
the House, in a speech distinguished by even more than his 
usual ability, not to persevere in a contest which might be 
total to the state. He was strenuously supported by 
Xhe ^spirit of the opposite party was queUed. When the The Lords 
question was put whether King James had abdicated the 
f government, only three Lords said Hot Content. On the 
question whether the throne was vacant, a division was de- 
manded. The Contents were sixty-two j the Hot Contents 
forty-seven. It was immediately proposed and carried, with- 
out a division, that the Prince and Princess of Orange should 
be declared King and Queen of England.* 

Hottmgham then moved that the wording of the oaths of 
aUegiance and supremacy should be altered in such a way 
1 • ^ fee conscientiously taken by persons who, like 

, feitoself, disapproved of what the Convention had done, and 
yet foUy purposed to be loyal and dutiful subjects of the new 
sovereigns. To his proposition no objection was made. In- 
deed there can be httle doubt that there was an understanding 
on this subject between the Wliig leaders and those To^ 

Lords whose votes had tinned the scale on the last division 
ihe new oaths were sent down to the Commons, together 
with the resolution that the Prince and Princess should be 


declared King and Queen, f 
I H was now Imown to whom the crown would be given. On 
* what conditions it should be given, stiU remained to be de- 
cided. The Commons had appointed a committee to con- 
sider vvhat steps it might be advisable to take, in order to 
secure law and liberty against the aggressions of future sove- 
r<ngns, and the committee had made a report.! This renort 
recommended first, that those great principles of the consti- 
tution which had been violated by the dethroned King should 
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be solemnlj asserted, and, secondly, that niaiiy new laws 
slioiild be enacted, for tbe xmrpose of curbing tlie prerogative 
and purifying tbe administration of justice. Most of tbe sug- 
gestions of the comjnittee were excellent ; bnt it was utterly 
impossible that the Houses could, in a month, or even in a * 
year, deal properly with matters so numerous, so various, and 
so important. It was proposed, among other things, that the 
militia should be remodelled, that the power which the sove- 
reign possessed of proroguing and dissolving Parliaments 
should be restricted ; that the duration of Parliaments should 
be limited; that the royal pardon should no longer be 
pleadable to a parliamentary impeachment ; that toleration 
should be granted to Protestant Dissenters ; that the crime 
' of high treason should be more precisely defined ; that trials 
for high treason should be conducted in a manner more 
favourable to iimocence ; that the Judges should hold their 
places for life ; that the mode of appointing Sheriff's should 
be altered ; that juries should be nominated in such a way 
as might exclude iDartiality and corruption ; that the practice 
of filing criminal informations in the King’s Bench should be 
abolished ; that the Ooiirt of Chancery should be reformed ; 
that the fees of public functionaries should be regulated ; and 
that the law of Quo Warranto should be amended. It was 
evident that cautious and deliberate legislation on these sub- 
jects must be the work of more than one laborious session ; 
and it was equahy evident that hasty and crude legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances, 
worse than those which it might remove. If the comiiiittee 
meant to give a list of the reforms which ought to be accom- 
plished before the tlirone was filled, the list was absurdly long. 

If, on the other hand, the committee meant to give a list of 
aU the reforms which the legislature would do well to make 
ill proper season, the list was strangely imperfect. Indeed, 
as soon as the report had been read, member after member 
rose to suggest' some addition. It was moved amd carried 
that the selling, of offices should be prohibited, that the 
Habeas Corpus Act should be made more efficient, and that 
the law of Mandamus should be. revised. One gentleman 
fell on the cliimneymen, another on the exeisemen ; ■ and the 
House resolved that .'the., malpractices of both chiinneyincii^^ 
and excisemen should be restrained. It is a most remarkable 
circumstance that, .while the whole political, military, judicial, 
and fiscal system of the kingdom was thus passed in review, 
not a single representative of the people proposed the repeal 
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[' of tlie statTiite wliicli subjected tlie press to a ceiisorsliip* It 

was not yet miderstood, even by tlie most enliglitenecl men, 
tliat tlie liberty of discussion is the chief safeguard of all 
other libertiesT^ 

'The House was greatly perplexed. Some orators velie- 
meiitly said that too niiich time had already been lost, and that 
the government ought to be settled without the delay of a day. 
Society was unquiet ; trade was languishing ; the English 
I colony in. Ireland was in imminent danger of perishing: a 

■ foreign war was impending : the exiled King might, in a few 

weeks, be at Dublin with a French army, and from Dublin 
he might soon cross to Chester. Was it not insanity, at such, 
a crisis, to leave the throne .unfilled, and, while the very 
existence of Parliaments was in jeopardy, to,, waste time in 
debating whether Parliaments should be prorogued by the 
sovereign or by themselves P On the other side it was asked 
whether the Convention could think that it had fiiliilled its 
mission by merely pulling down one prince and putting up 
another. Sm*ely now or never was the time to secure public 
liberty by such fences as might effectually |)revent tlie en~ 
croaclimeiits of prerogative.! There was doubtless great 
' weight in what was urged on both sides. The able chiefs of 
the Whig part3q among whom Somers was fast rising to 
ascendency, proposed a middle course. The House had, they 
said, two objects in view, which ought to be kept distinct. 
One object was to secure the old polity of the realm against 
illegal attacks : the other was to improve tlml polity by legal 
reforms. The former object might be attained by solemnly 
^ putting on record, in the resolution ■which called the new 

sovereigns to the throne, the claim of the English nation to 
its ancient franchises, so that the King might hold his crown, 
j : ^ and the ' people their privileges, by one and the same title 

' deed. The latter object would require a whole volume of 

! elaborate statutes. The former object might be attained in 

a day : the latter, scarcely in five years. As to the former 
I ^ .object,. all parties were agreed: as to the latter, there were 
I innumerable varieties of opinion. No member , of either 

, House would hesitate for a moment to vote ■ that the King 

; could not levy taxes without the consent of Parliament ; but 

' 1 it would be hardly jiossible to frame, any. new law of pro- 

I cediire in cases of high treason which would not give rise to 

! ComiuonsMoimialfi, FiU. 2. 168|. f Debates ; Burned i. 822. 
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long debate, and be condemned by some persons as unjust to 
tbe prisoner, and by others as unjust to the crown. Tlie 
business of an extraordinary convention of the Estates of the 
Eealm was not to do the ordinary work of Parliaments, to 
regulate the fees of masters in Chancery, and to pro^dde 
against the exactions of gaugers, but to put right the great 
machine of government. When this had been done, it would 
be time to inquire what improvement our institutions needed : 
nor would anything be risked by delays for no sovereign 
who reigned merely by the choice of the nation, could long 
refuse his assent to any improvement which the nation, 
speaking tlrrough its representatives, demanded. 

On these grounds the Commons wisely determined to post- 
pone aU reforipis till the ancient constitution of the kingdom 
should have been restored in all its parts, and forthwith to 
fill the throne without imposing on William and Mary any 
other , obligation than that of governing according to the 
existing laws of England, hi order that the questions which 
had been in dis|)ute between the Stuarts and the nation 
might never again be stirred, it was determined that the 
instrmnent by which the Prince and Princess of Orange were 
called to the throne, and by which the order of succession 
was settled, should set forth, in the most distinct and soleinn 
inamier, the fmidamental principles of the constitution. This 
instrument, known by the name of the Declaration of Eight, 
was px'epared by a committee, of which Somers was chairman. 
The fact that the lowborn yomig barrister was appointed to 
so honourable and important a post in a Parliament filled 
with able and experienced men, only ten days after he had 
spoken in the House of Commons for the first time, suffi- 
ciently proves the superiority of his abilities. In a few hours 
the Declaration was framed and approved by the Commons. 
The Lords assented to it with some amendments of no great 
importance.* 

The Declaration began by recapitulating the crimes and 
errors which had made a revolution necessary. James had 
.invaded . the xxrovince of. the" legislature ; , had treated modest 
petitioning as a crime'; bad -oppressed the.: .Church by means 
. of an .illegal tribunal ; -.had,; without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, levied taxes'-.and .maintained a standing army in time ^ 
of peace ; had violated the freedom of election, and perverted 








^ Commons’ Joimuils, Peb. 4. 8. 11, 12. ; Lords’ loimmls, Feb. 9. 11, 12. 16SS 
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tlio coarse of justice. Proceedings wliicli could lawfully be 
questioned only in Parliament bad been made tbe subjects of 
prosecution in tbe King’s Bencb. Partial and corrupt juries 
bad been returned: excessive bail bad been required from 
prisoners : excessive fines bad been imposed : barbarous and 
unusual piiiiislimeiits bad been indicted: tbe estates of ac- 
cused persons bad been granted away before conviction. He, 
by whose antbority these things bad been done, bad abdi- 
cated tbe govermneiit. Tbe Prince of Orange, whom God 
had made tbe glorious instrument of delivering tbe nation 
from superstition and tyranny, bad invited tbe Estates of the 
Eealni to meet and to tabe counsel together for tbe securing 
of religion, of law, and of freedom. Tbe Lords and Com- 
mons, liaving deliberated, bad resolved that they would first, 
a fter the example of their ancestors, assert tbe ancient rights 
and liberties of England. Therefore it was declared that tbe 
dispensing power, as lately assumed and exercised, bad no 
legal existence ; that, without grant of Parliament, no money 
could be exacted by tbe sovereign from tbe subject; that, 
without consent of Parliament, no standing army could be 
kept up in time of peace. Tbe right of subjects to petition, 
tbe right of electors to choose representatives freely, the 
right of tbe legislature to freedom of debate, tbe right of tbe 
nation to a pure and merciful administration of justice ac- 
cording to tbe spirit of our mild laws, were solemnly affirmed. 
All these things tbe Convention claimed, as tbe undoubted 
inheritance of' Englishmen. Having thus vindicated the 
principles of tbe constitution, tbe Lords and Commons, in 
the entire confidence that tbe deliverer would hold sacred tbe 
laws and liberties which be bad saved, resolved that William 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, should be declared 
King and Queen of England for their, joint and separate lives, 
and tba^t, during their joint lives, tbe admuiistration of tbe 
government should be in tbe Prince alone. After them tbe 
crown was settled on the posterity of Mary, then on Anne 
and her posterity, and then on tbe posterity of William. 

: By this time the wind bad ceased to How from tbe west. 
The ship ill which the Princess of Orange bad embarked lay 
off Margate on the eleventh of Eebruary, and, on tbe follow- 
ing morning, aiiebored at Greenwich.* She was received 
with many signs of joy and affection ; but her demeanour 
sliocked tbe Tories, and was not thought faultless even by 

^ London G-aaette, Fob. 14. 168|,' Van Citters, Feb. 
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CHAP, tlie Wliigs. A young woman, placed, by a destiny as moiim- 
fill aud awful as tliat wMcb brooded over tlie fabled bouses of 
Labdacus and Pelo|)S, in sucb a situation that slie could not, 
without violating her duty to her God, her husband, and her 
country, refuse to take her seat on the throne from which 
her father had just been hurled, should have been sad, or at 
least serious. Mary was not merely in high, but in extrava- 
gant, spirits. She entered Whitehall, it was asserted, with 
a girlish delight at being mistress of so fine a house, ran 
about the rooms, peeped into the closets, and examined the 
quilt of the state bed, without seeming to remember by whom 
those magnificent ai^ax^tments had last been occupied. Burnet, 
who had, till then, thought her an angel in human form, 
could not, on this occasion, refrain from blaming her. He 
was the more astonished because, when he took leave of her 
at the Hague, she had, though fully convinced that she was 
in the path of duty, been deeply dejected. To him, as to her 
spiritual guide, she afteiwards explained her conduct. Wil- 
liam had written to inform her that some of those who had 
tried to separate her interest from his still coiitiiiiied their 
machinations: they gave it out that she thought herself 
wronged : and, if she wore a gloomy countenance, the report 
would be confirmed. He therefore entreated her to make 
her first appearance with an air of cheerfiihiess. Her heart, 
she said, was far indeed from cheerful ; but she had done her 
best; and, as she was afraid of not sustaining well a part 
wiiich was imcongenial to her feelings, she had overacted it. 
Her deportment was the subject of much spiteful prose and 
verse: it lowered her in the opinion of some whose esteem 
she valued ; nor did the world know, till she was beyond the 
reach of praise and censure, that the conduct which had 
brought on her the i-eproach of levity and insensibility was 
really a signal, instance of that perfect disinterestedness and 
selfdevotion of which man seems to be incapable, but which 
is sometimes found in woman.* ■ 



Tt:i Kiel* and 
n<’C'f|i{auci.i 

«rthe 

Orowii. 


0.11 tlie inorniiigof Wednesday, the thirteenth of February, 
tlie court of Whitehall and all the neighbouring streets were 
lilleil with gmei*s. The magiiiiieeiit Bancpioting House, the 
mast'Orpiece of Inigo, embellished by masterpie<^es of Exibens, 
lead b(‘eji prepared for a great eeiumony. The Avails Avere 
lined by the yeomen of the guard. Near the iioi-tlicm door, 


.Omilii'ss of Marlboroxiglds Vijidiea- net, i. 7H1. 82d. and DarlTnoutlds note ; 
tioii ; Review uf the Vindicution ; Bur- a liiarjA I'Vb. 21. iOSJ. 
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on the rigilt hand, a large nnmher of Peers had asseinhled. 

■ On the left were the Commons with their Speaker, attended 
by the mace. The southern door opened: and the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their 
place under the canopy of state. 

Both Houses approached bowing low. William and Mary 
adYanced a few steps. Halifax on the right, and Powle on 
the left, stood forth; and Halifax spoke. The Convention, 
he said, had agreed to a resolution which he prayed Their 
Highnesses to hear. They signified their assent; and the 
clerk of the House of Lords read, in a loud voice, the Declara- 
tion of Eight. When he had concluded, Halifax, in the name 
of all the Estates of the Eealm, requested the Prince and 
Princess to accept the crown. 

William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered 
that the crown was, in their estimation, the more valuable 
because it was presented to them as a token of the confidence 
of the nation. We thankfully accept,’^ he said, ^‘^what you 
have offered us.^’ Then, for himself, he assured them that 
the laws of England, which he had once already vindicated, 
should be the rules of his conduct, that it should be his study 
to promote the welfare of the kingdom, and that, as to the 
means ot doing so, he should constantly recur to the advice 
of the Houses, and should be disposed to trust their judg- 
ment rather than his own.'^ These words were received with 
a shout of joy which was heard in the streets below, and was 
instantly answered by huzzas firom many thousands of voices. 
The Lords and Commons then reverently retired from the 
Banqueting House and went in procession to the great gate 
of Whitehall, where the heralds and pursuivants were waiting 
ill their gorgeous tabards. 

All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. 
The kettle diTiins struck up: the trumpets pealed; and Garter 
King at Arms,- in a loud voice, proclaimed the Prince and 
Princess of Orange King and Queen of England, charged all 
Eiiglislimeii to bear, from that moment, true allegiance to 
tlie, new sovereigns, and besought God, who had already 
wrought so signal a deliverance for our Church and nation, 
to Mess William and Mary with a long and happy reign. f : 
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Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, wliat Pow^e said that the report- in the 
Fr]>. Id. 168!|; Van Cittcrs, Feb. journals was not strictly aeeur^lte. 

Vail Oitters puts into William’s month f London Gazette, Feb. Id. 168-; 
siroii.mu* ex[)r«‘s.sions of respect for tbe Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, Feb. l;b; 
antlutrity of Puriiamunt tliaii appear Van Cittcrs, Feb. j Lydyn, Feb. 21. 
in the journals; but it is clear trom - .. . . -P 
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Tims was consiinuaated the English Eevolutioii. Wlieii 
we compare it with those^revolutions which have^ dmiiig the 
last sixty years, overthrown so many ancient governments, 
we cannot but be struck by its peculiar character. Why that 
character was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems 
not to have been always understood either by eulogists or by 
censors. 

The Continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries took place in countries where all trace of 
the limited monarchy of the middle ages had long been 
effaced. The right of the prince to make laws and to levy 
money had, during many generations, been undis|)uted. His 
throne was guarded by a great regular army. His ad- 
ministration could not, without extreme peril, be blamed 
even in the mildest terms. His subjects held their personal 
liberty by no other tenure than his pleasure. Hot a single 
institution was left which had, within the memory of the 
oldest man, afforded efficient protection to the subject against 
the utmost excess of tyranny. Those great councils which 
had once curbed the regal power had sunk into oblivion. 
Their composition and their privileges were known only to 
antiquaries. We cannot wonder, therefore, that, when men 
who had been thus ruled succeeded in wresting supreme 
power fi’om a government which they had long in secret 
hated, they should have been impatient to demolish and 
unable to construct, that they should have been fascinated by 
every specious novelty, that they should have proscribed 
every title, ceremony, and x>hrase associated with the old 
system, and that, turning away with disgust from their own 
national xmecedents and traditions, they should have sought 
for principles of government in the writings of theorists, or 
aped, with ignorant and ungraceful affectation, the patriots of 
Athens and Eome. As little can we wonder that the violent 
action of the revolutionary spiiit should have been followed 
by reaction equaly violent, and that confusion should speedily 
have engendered despotism sterner than that from which it 
had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation; had Strafford succeeded 
in Ms favourite scheme of Thorough ; had he formed an 
army as numerous and as well disciplined as that which, a 
few years later, was: formed .by, Cromwell; had a series of 
Juilicial decisions, similar to that which was XTronoiinced by 
the Exchequer Chamber in the case of slnpmoney, trans- 
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ferred to tlie cro-wii tlie riglit of taxing tlie people ; liad tlie 
star Gliaanber and tlie Higli Commission continned to fine 
niiitilate, and imprison every man wIlo dared to raise Ms 
voice against the government ; had the press been as com- 
pletely enslaved here as at Vienna or at Naples ; had oiir 
Kings gradually drawn to themselves the whole legislative 
power; had six generations of Englishmen passed away 
without a single session of Parliament; and had we then 
at length risen up in some moment of wild excitement 
agninst our masters, what an outbreak would that have 
been ! With what a ci’ash, heard and felt to the farthest 
ends of the world, would the whole vast fabric of society have 
fallen! Plow many thousands of exiles, once the most pros- 
perous and the most refined members of this great commun- 
ity, would have begged their bread in Continental cities, or 
have sheltered their heads under huts of bark in the un- 
cleared forests of America ! How often should we have seen 
the pavement of London piled up in banucades, the houses 
dinted with bullets, the gutters foaming with blood ! How 
many times should we have rushed wildly from extreme to 
extreme, sought refuge from anarchy in despotism, and been 
again driven by despotism into anarchy ! How many years 
of blood and confusion would it have cost us to learn the 
very rudiirients of political science ! How many childish 
theories would have duped us ! How many rude and ill 
poised constitutions should we have set up, only to see them 
tumble down ! Happy would it have been for us if a shaip 
discipline of half a centmy had sufficed to educate us into a 
capacity of enjoying true freedom. 

These calamities our Eevolution averted. It was a revolu- 
tion strictly defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy 
on its side. Here, and here only, a limited monarcliy of the 
thirteenth century had come down unimpaired to the seven- 
teenth century. Our parliamentary institutions were in full 
vigour. The main principles of our govermnent were excel- 
lent. They were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth 
in a single written instrument : but they "were to be found 
scattered over our ancient and noble statutes ; and, what was 
of far greater moment, they had been engraven on the heaxts 
of Englishmen during four hundred years. That, without 
the consent of the rej)resentatives of the. nation, no legislative 
ux'it could be passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept 
up, tliat no man; could' be imprisoned, even for a day, by the 
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arbitrary will of tbe sovereign^ tliat no tool of |)Ower could 
plead tbe royal command as a justification for violating any 
rigbt of tlie bumblest subject, were field, botfi by Wfiigs and 
Tories, to be fundamental laws of tlie realm. A realm of 
wfiicfi these were tlie fundamental laws stood in no need of 
a new constitution. 

But, tfiougfi a new constitution was not needed, it was j 
plain tfiat changes were required. The misgovernmeiit of ! 
the Stuarts, and the troubles which that niisgoyemnient had 
produced, sufficiently proved that there was somewhere a 
defect in our polity; and tfiat defect it was the duty of the ! 
Convention to discover and to supply. 

Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. 

Our constitution had begun to exist in times when statesmen 
were not much accustomed to frame exact definitions. Aiio- I 
malies, therefore, inconsistent with its principles and danger- j 


ous to its very existence, had sprung up almost imperceptibly, 
and, not having, during many years, caused any serious 
inconvenience, had gradually acquired the force of prescrip- 
tion. The remedy for these evils was to assert the rights of 
the people in such language as should terminate all contro- 
versy, and to declare that no precedent could justify any 
violation of those rights. 

A¥fien this had been done it would be impossible for our 
rulers to misunderstand the law: but, imless something 
more were done, it was by no means improbable that they 
might violate it. Unhappily the Church had long' taught the 
nation tfiat hereditary monarchy, alone among our institu- 
tions, was divine and inviolable; that the right of the 
House of Commons to a share in the legislative j^ower was a 
right merely human, but that the right of the King to the 
obedience of his people was from above; that the Great 
Charter was a statute which might be repealed by those ivlio 
had made it, but that the rule which called the princes of 
the blood royal to the throne in order of succession was of 
celestial origin, and that any Act of Parliament incoiisisteiit 
with that rule was a nullity. It is evident that, in a society 
in which sneh superstitions prevail, eoiistikitioiial freedom 
must ever be insecure., 'A power, which 'is;, regarded -merely 




as the ordinance of man cannot be an efficient check on a 
power which is regarded as the ordinance of God. It is vain 




to li0j)e that laws, liowever excellent, will i>ermanontly 
restraiii a king who, in his own opinion, and in the oi)lniou 
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! of a great j)art of Ms people^ lias an antliority infinitely CHAP, 
liiglier ill Mud tlian the antliority which belongs to those . 
laws. To , deprive royalty of these mysterious attributes^ an d 
^ to establish the principle that Kings reigned by a right in 
no n^espect differiiig from, "the' right by which freeholders 
chose knights of the shire, or from the right by which 
Judges granted writs of Habeas Corpus, was absolutely 
necessary to the security of our liberties. 

Thus the Convention had two great duties to perform. 

The first was to clear the fundamental laws of the realm from 
ambiguity. The second was to eradicate Trom the minds, 
both of' the governors and of the governed, the false and 
^ pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was sometMiig 
more sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. The 
former object was attained by the solemn recital and claim 
with wMch the Declaration of Eight commences; the latter 
by the resolution which pronounced the throne vacant, and 
invited William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Hot a single flower of the crown 
was touched, Hot a single new right was given to the 
people. The whole English law, substantive and adjective, 

->,i.^was, in the judgment of all the greatest lawyers, of Holt and 
Treby, of Maynard and Somers, almost exactly the, same , 
after the Ee volution as before it, . Some controverted points 
had been decided according to the sense of the best jurists ; ' 

.and there had been a ■ slight ■ deviation from the : ordinary 
course of succession. This was aU. ; and this was enough. " 

As our Eevolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so 
it was conducted with strict attention to ' ancient formalities, 

111 ahnost every word and act may, be discerned a profound 
> reverence for the past. The Estates of the Eealm deliberated 
K, in the old halls and according to the old rules. Powle was ' 
conducted to Ms chair between Ms mover and his seconder 
with the accustomed forms. The. Serjeant with his mace 
brought up the messengers of the Lords to the table of the 
CoiiiiiiGiis ; and the three obeisances were duly made. The 
conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On one 
side of the table, ill the Painted Chamber, the managers: for 
, , the , Loi’ds sate covered and robed in ermine and gold. The 
«**^^unaiiagers for ; the Comnions stood bareheaded; on the other 
side. The speeches , pi eseiit an , almost ludicrous coiitra^st to 
the revolutionary oratory of every other; country. Both the 
English parties agi*eed in treating- with -solemn respect the 
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ancient constitutional traditions of the state. The only ques- 
tion was^ in what sense those traditions were to be under- 
stood. The assertors of liberty said not a word about the 
natural equality of men and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people^, about Harmodius or Timoleon^ Brutus the elder 
or Brutus the younger. When they were told that^ by the 
English law, the crown, at the moment of a demise, must 
descend to the next heir, they answered that, by the English 
law, a living man could have no heir. When they were told 
that there was no precedent for declaring the throne vacant, 
they produced from among the records in the Tower a roll of 
parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint 
characters and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the 
Estates of the Eealm had declared vacant the throne of a 
perhdious and tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the 
dispute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were 
proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fantastic pom|) 
of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and Norroy, Portcullis 
and Eouge Dragon, the trumpets, the banners, the grotesque 
coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title of King of 
Prance, assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted 
in the royal style. To us, who have lived in the year 1848, it 
may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a proceeding, con- 
ducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, and 
with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the 
terrible name of Eevolution. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the least violent, 
has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. It finally 
decided the great question whether the ]30]3ular element 
which had, ever since the age of Pitzwalter and De Montfort, 
been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the 
monarchical element, or should be suffered to develope itself 
freely, and to become dominant. The strife between the two 
principles had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted 
through four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeach- 
ments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial mas- 
sacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed 
to be on the point of perishing. During many years one half 
of the energy of England had Been employed in counteracting 
the other half. The executive power and the legislative - 
power had so effectnally impeded efich other that the state 
had been of no account in Europe. The King at Arms, who 
proclaimed William and Mary before Wliitehall Gate, did in 
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triitli aanomiee tlia,t 131118 great struggle was over ; that there CHAP, 
was euthe union between the throne and the ParHament ; 
that Bnglandy long dependent and degraded, was again a 
power of the first rank ; that the ancient laws hj which the 
" prerogative was bounded would thenceforth be held as sacred 
as the prerogative itself, and would be followed out to all 
their consequences ; that the executive administration would 
be conducted in conformity with the sense of the represen- 
tatives of the nation; and that no reform, which the two 
Houses should, after mature deliberation, propose, would be 
obstinatelj withstood by the sovereign. The Declaration of 
Eight, though it made nothing law which had not been law 
^ ' before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious 
freedom to the Dissenter, of the law which secui’ed the inde- 
pendence of the judges, of the law which limited the duration 
of Parliaments, of the law which placed the liberty of the 
press under the protection of juries, of the law which pro- 
hibited the slave trade, of the law which abolished the sacra- 
mental test, of the law which relieved the Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which reformed the repre- 
t sentative system, of every good law which has been passed 
^;H-„durmg more than a century and a half, of every good law 
which may hereafter, in the course of ages, be found neces- 
sary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy the demands 
of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the revo- 
lution of 1688 is this, that it was our last I'evolution. Seve- 
ral generations have now passed away since any wise and 
patriotic Englishiiiaii has meditated resistance to the estab- 
lished government. In all honest and reflecting minds there 
yC' is a conviction, daily strengthened by experience, that the 
* “ means of effecting every improvement which the constitution 
requires may be found within the constitution itself, 

How, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole 
importance of the stand which was made by our forefathers 
against the House of Stuart.* All around us the world is 
convulsed by the agonies of great nations. Governments 
which lately seemed likely to stand during ages have been 
on a sudden shaken and overthrown. The proudest capitals 
Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. ' AU evil;' 
passions, the thirst of gain and the thirst of vengeance, the 
antipathy of class to class, the antipathy of race to race, ha ve 

^ This passage was wHtten ill November 1848. 
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broken loose from tlie control of divine ami liiiiimii kws« 
Fear and anxiety have clouded the faces and depressed the 
hearts of millions. Trade has been suspended^ and indnstiy 
paralysed. The rich have become poor ; and the poor have 
become poorer. Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, 
to all industry, to all domestic charities, doctrines which, if 
carried into effect, wonld, in thirty years, nndo all that thirty 
centuries have done for mankind, and would make the fairest 
provinces of France and Germany as savage as Congo or 
Patagonia, have been avowed &om the tribniie and defended 
by the sword. Europe has been threatened with subjugation 
by barbarians, com|)ai'ed with whom the barbarians who 
inarched under Attila and Alboin were eiilightened and 
humane. The truest friends of the people have with deei> 
sorrow owned that interests more precious than any political 
privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might be necessary to 
sacrifice even liberty in order to save civilisation. Meanwhile 
in our island the regular course of government has never been 
for a day inteiTupted. The few bad men who longed for license 
and plxuider have not had the courage to confront for one 
moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied in firm a.rray 
round a parental throne. And, if it be asked what has made - 
ns to differ from others, the answer is that we never lost what 
others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. It is because 
we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth century 
that we have not had a destroying revolution in the nine- 
teenth. It is because we had freedom in the midst of servi- 
tude that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For the 
authority of law, for the security of property, for the peace 
of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our gratitude 
is due, under Him who raises and pulls down nations at* his 
pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and toA* 
William of Orange. 
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The EeToliitioii liad been accomplisliecL Tlie decrees of tlie 
Convention were everjwliere received witli snbiiiission. Lon- 
don, true during fifty eventful years to tbe cause of civil free- 
dom and of tiie reformed religion, was foremost in professing 
loyalty to tbe new Sovereigns. Gai-ter King at Arms, after 
m.aldng proclamation under tbe windows of Wliiteliall, rode 
in state along tbe Strand to Temx^le Bar. He was followed 
by tbe maces of tbe two Houses, by tbe two Speakers, Halifax 
and Powle, and by a long train of coaches fibed witb noble- 
men and gentlemen. Tbe magistrates of tbe City threw open 
their gates and joined tbe procession. Eoin: regiments of 
militia lined tbe way up Ludgate Hill, round Saint PauFs 
Cathedral, and along Cbeapside. Tbe streets, tbe balconies, 
and tbe very housetops were crowded witb gazers. All tbe 
steeples from tbe Abbey to the Tower sent forth a joyous din. 
Tbe proclamation was rej^eated, witb sound of trumpet, in 
front of tbe Eoyal Exchange, amidst the shouts of tbe citizens. 
In tbe evening every window from Whitechapel to Piccadilly 
was lighted up. Tbe state rooms of the palace were thrown 
open, and were filled by a gorgeous company of courtiers de- 
sirous to kiss tbe bands of tbe King and Queen. Tbe Whigs 
assembled there, flushed witb victory and j)rosperity. There 
were among them some who might be pardoned if a vin- 
dictive feeling mingled witb their joy. Tbe most deeply in- 
jured of aU who bad survived tbe evil times was absent. Lady 
Eussell, while her friends were crowdnig tbe galleries of 
Whitehall, remained in her retreat, thinking of one who, if 
be bad been stiU livuig, would have held no undistinguished 
j)lace m tbe ceremonies of that great day. But her daughter, 
who bad a few months before become tbe wife of Lord Caven- 
disb, was presented to tbe royal pair by Ms mother the 
Countess of Devonshire. A letter is stiU extant in': wbicb 
tbe young lady described with great vivacity tbe roar of the 
poxmlace, tbe blaze in tbe streets, tbe throng in- the presence 
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eliauiber, tlie beaiitj of Mary, and tlie expression wliicli en- 
nobled and softened tie iarsi features of William. But tie 
most interesting passage is tiat in wiici tie orpian girl 
aTOwed tie stern deigit witi wiici sie iad witnessed tie 
tardy punisiment of ier father’s niuixlerer.* 

Tie example of London was followed by tie provincial 
towns. During three weeks the Gazettes were filled with 
accounts of tie solemnities by wiici tie public joy mani- 
fested itself, cavalcades of gentlemen and yeomen, proces- 
sions of Sheriffs and Bailifis in scarlet gowns, musters of 
zealous Protestants witi orange flags and ribands, salutes, 
bonfires, illuminations, music, balls, dinners, gutters running 
with ale, and conduits spouting claret, f 

Still more cordial was tie rejoicing among tie Dutch, when 
they learned tiat tie first minister of their Commonwealth 
had been raised to a throne. On tie very day of Ms acces- 
sion he had written to assui-e tie States General that tie 
change in his situation iad made no change in tie affection 
which he bore to his native land, and tiat his new dignity 
would, he hoped, enable him to discharge his old duties more 
efficiently than ever. That oligarchical party, wiici had 
always been hostile to tie doctrines of Calvin and to tie 
House of Orange, muttered faintly tiat His Majesty ought 
to resign tie Stadtioldersiip. But all such mutteruigs were 
drowned by tie acclamations of a lieople proud of the genius 
and success of their great countryman. A day of thanks- 
giving was appointed. In all tie cities of tie Seven Pro- 
vinces tie pubic joy manifested itself by festivities of wdiieli 
tie expense was chiefly defrayed by voluntary gifts. Every 
class assisted. Tie poorest labourer could help to set up an 
arch of triumph, or to bring sedge to a bonfire. Even tie 
ruined Huguenots of Prance could contribute tie aid of their 
ingenuity. One art wMci they iad carried with tiein into 
banishment was tie art of making fireworks ; and they now, 
in honour of tie victorious champion of their faith, lighted 
up tie canals of Amsterdam -with showers of splendid con- 
stellations.J 


* Letter from Lady Cavendish to 
Sylvia. Lady Cavendish, like most of 
the clever girls of that generation, had 
(Scndery’s romances in her head. She is 
Dorinda : her correspondent, supposed 
to he her cousin Jane Allington, is 
Sylvia : William is Ormanzor, and Mary 
Phenixana. London Gazette, Feb. 14. 
168|; Liittreirs Diary. 


t See the London Gazettes of 
February and March 108|, and Lnt- 
trell’s Diary. 

I V/'ag'enaar, Ixi. He quotes the 
proceedings of the States of the 2iid of 
March, 1689. London Gazette, April 
11. 1689; Monthly Mercury for April, 
1689. 
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To siiperfi-cial observers it might well seem that WiUiain CH^yp 
was, at this time, one of the most enviable of human beings. . _ ^ 

He was in truth one of the most anxious and unhappy. He 
well knew that the difficulties of his task were only beginning. 

Already that dawn which had lately been so bright was over- 
cast; and many signs portended a dark and stormy day. 

It was observed that two important classes took little or Discontent 
no part in the festivities by which, all over England, the in- 
auguration of the new government was celebrated. Very of the 
seldom could either a priest or a soldier be seen in the as- 
semblages which gathered round the market crosses where 
the King and Queen were proclaimed. The professional 
pride both of the clergy and of the army had been deeply 
wounded. The doctrine of nonresistance had been dear to 
the Anglican divines. It was their distingnishing badge. It 
was their favourite theme. If we are to judge by that por- 
tion of their oratory which has come down to us, they had 
preached about the duty of passive obedience at least as often 
and as zealously as about the Trinity or the Atonement.*^' 

Their attachment to their political creed had indeed been 
severely tried, and had, during a short time, wavered. But 
with the tyranny of James the bitter feeling which that 
tyranny had excited among them had passed away. The par- 
son of a parish was naturally unwilling to join in what was 
really a triumph over those principles which, during twenty- 
eight years, his flock had heard him proclaim on every anni- 
versary of the Martyrdom and on every anniversary of the 
Restoration. 

The soldiers, too, were discontented. They hated Popery 
indeed ; and they had not loved the banished King. But 
they keenly felt that, in the short campaign which had de- 
cided the fate of their country, theirs had been an inglorious 
part. A regular army such as had never before marched to 
battle under the royal standard of England, had retreated 
precipitately before an invader, and had then, without a, 
struggle, submitted to him. That great force had been abso- 
lutely of no account in the late change, had done nothing 
towards keeping William out, and had done nothing towards 

may be positiye,” says a witer other; and ’tis hard to say ^Fheflier 
who bad been educated at Westminster Jesits Christ or King Charles the Firgf; 

School, “•where I heard one sermon of 'were pfteuer mentioned and maguided/* 
repentance, faith, and the renewing of — -Bisset’s Modern Fanatic, 1710. 
the Holy Ohost, I heard three of the 
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: CHAP, bringing Mm in. Tbe clowns^ wbo, armed witli pitcMorks 
and mounted on carthorses, liad straggled in the train of 
Lovelace or Delamere, had borne a greater part in the Ee- 
volntion than those sj)lendid household troops, whose plumed 
hats, embroidered coats, and curvetting chargers the Lon- 
doners had so often seen with admiration in Hyde Park. The 
mortification of the army was increased by the taimts of the 
foreigners, taunts which neither orders nor punishments 
could entirely restrain.^ At several places the anger which 
a brave and highspirited body of men might, in such circum- 
stances, be expected to feel, showed itself in an alarming 
manner, A battalion wMch lay at Cirencester put out the 
bonfires, huzzaed for King James, and drank confusion to his 
daughter and his nephew. The garrison of Plymouth dis- 
turbed the rejoicings of the County of Cornwall ; blows were 
exchanged ; and a man was killed in the fray.f 
Eeactionof The ill liumouT of the clergy and of the army could not 
piibiie but be noticed by the most heedless; for the clergy and the 
army were distinguished from other classes by obvious pecu- 
liarities of garb. Black coats and red coats, said a vehe- 
ment Whig in the House of Commons, are the curses of 
the nation.^J But the discontent was not confined to the 
black coats and the red coats. The enthusiasm with which 
men of all classes had welcomed William to London at 
Christmas had greatly abated before the close of February. 
The new King had, at the very moment at which his fame 
and fortune reached the highest point, predicted the coming 
reaction. That reaction might, indeed, have been predicted 
bj' a less sagacious observer of human affairs. For it is to 
be chiefly ascribed to a law as certain as the laws which re- 
gulate the succession of the seasons and the coui’se of the 
' trade winds. It is the nature of man to overrate present 
evil, and to underrate present good ; to long for what he has 
not, and to be dissatisfied with what he has. This propensity, 

: . as it, appears • in individuals, has often been noticed both by 
laughing and by weeping philosophers. It was a favourite 
■ theme of Horace,: and- of Pascal, of Voltaire and , of Jolxiison. 
To its, influence on the fate of great- communities may, be as- 
cribed most of the revolutions and counterrevolutions recorded 
in Mstory. A hundred, generations have passed away since 

^ Paris Gazette, ‘^^-^‘1689 ; Orange Feb. 26. 168§; Boseawen’s Speech, 
Gazette, London, Jan.'lO. 168|. March 1. ; Liittrelbs Diary, Eeb. 23-27. 

t Grey’s Debates, HoWs Speech, t Grey’s Debates, Feb. 26. 168§. 
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tlie first great national emancipation, of which an account CHAP. 

has come down to ns. We read in the most ancient of boohs 

that a people bowed to the dnst mider a crnel yoke, sconrged 
to toil by hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet 
compelled to famish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of 
life, and raised snch a cry of misery as pierced the heavens. 

The slaves were wonderfnlly set free : at the moment of their 
liberation they raised a song of gratitude and triumph: but, 
in a few hours, they began to regret their slavery, and to 
reproach the leader who had decoyed them away from the 
savoury fare of the house of bondage to the dreary waste 
which still separated them from the land flowing with milk 
and honey. Since that time the history of every great de- 
liverer has been the history of Moses retold. Down to the 
present horn* rejoicings like those on the shore of the Bed 
Sea have ever been Si3eedily followed by murmurings like 
those at the Waters of Strife.* The most just and salutary 
revolution must produce much suffering. The most just and 
salutary revolution cannot produce all the good that had been 
expected from it by men of uninstructed minds and sanguine 
tempers. Even the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, 
weigh quite fairly the evils which it has caused against the 
evils which it has removed. For the evils which it has 
caused are felt; and the evils which it has removed are felt 
no longer. 

Thus it was now in England. The public was, as it always 
is during the cold fits which follow its hot fits, sullen, hard 
to please, dissatisfied with itself, dissatisfied with those 
who had lately been its favourites. The truce between the 
two great parties was at an end. Separated by the memory 
of all that had been done and suffered dining a conflict of 
half a century, they , had been, during a few months, united 
by a common danger. . But the danger was over ; the union 
was dissolved ; and the old animosity broke forth again hi ah 
its strength. 


James had, duiiiig the last year of his reign, been even Temper of 
more hated by the Tories than by the Whigs ; and not without ^Lones. 
cause : for to the Whigs he was only an enemy ; and to the 
Tories he had been a faithless and thanldess friend. But the 


^ This illustration is repeated to tophel entitled the Miirninrcrs. IVilliam 
satiety in sermons and pamphlets of is Moses ; Gorah, Dathan, and Abirara, 
the time of William the Third. There nonjnring Bishops ; Balaam, I think, 
is a poor imitation of Absalom and AM- Dryden j and Phinehas Shrewsbury. 
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old Eoyalist feeling, wliich tad seemed to be extinct in tlie 
time of Ms lawless donmiation, tad been partially reyived by 
tis misfortunes. Many lords and gentlemen wto tad, in 
December, taken arms for tte Prince of Orange and a Free 
Parliament, muttered two montts later, ttat ttey tad been 
drawn in ; ttat ttey tad trusted too muct to His Higtness’s 
Declaration; ttat ttey tad given tini credit for a disinter- 
estedness wtict it now appeared was not in tis nature. 
Ttey tad meant to put on King James, for tis own good, 
some gentle force, to punist tte Jesuits and renegades wto 
had misled him, to obtain from him some guarantee for tte 
safety of tte civil and ecclesiastical institutions of tte reatn, 
but not to uncrown and banish him. For tis maladminis- 
tration, gross as it tad been, excuses were found. Was it 
strange ttat, driven from tis native land, while still a boy, 
by rebels wto were a disgrace to tte Protestant name, and 
forced to pass Ms youth in countries where tte Eoman Ca- 
tholic religion was established, he should have been cap- 
tivated by that most attractive of all superstitions ? Was 
it strange that, persecuted amd calumniated as he tad been 
by an implacable fection, tis disposition should have become 
sterner and more severe than it tad once been thought, and 
ttat, when those wto tad tried to blast tis lionour and to rob 
him of tis birttiigtt were at length in his power, he should 
not have sufficiently tempered justice with mercy ? As to 
the worst charge which tad been brought against Mm, tte 
charge of trying to cheat tis daughters out of their uiJierit- 
ance ty fathering a supposititious child, on what grounds did 
it rest? Merely on slight circumstances, such as might well 
be imputed to accident, or to ttat iin|)rude2ice which was 
but too much in harmony with tis character. Did ever tte 
most stupid country justice put a toy in tte stocks without 
requiring stronger evidence than that on wtict the English 
people tad pronounced their King guilty of tte basest and 
most odious of all frauds? Some great faults he tad doubt- 
less committed: nothing could be more just or constitutional 
• than that for those faults tis advisers and tools should be 
called to a severe reckoning ; nor did any of those advisers 
and tools more richly deserve punishment' than the Eouiid-' 
head sectaries whose adulation had encouraged tiiii to persist 
in the fatal exercise of the dispensing power. It was a fon- 
damental principle of law that the King could do no wi'ong, 
and that, if wrong were done by his authority, his counsellors 
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and agents were responsible. That great rale, essential to ' 
our polity, was now inverted. The sycopbants, wbo were 
legally pimisliable, enjoyed impunity ; the King, who was 
not legally i>imishable, was punished with merciless severity. 
Was it possible for the Cavaliers of England, the sons of the 
warriors who had fought nnder Enpert, not to feel bitter sorrow 
and indignation when they reflected on the fate of their 
rightful liege lord, the heir of a long line of princes, lately 
enthroned in splendour at Whitehall, now an exile, a sup- 
pliant, a mendicant P His calamities had been greater than 
even those of the Blessed Martyr from whom he sprang. The 
father had been slain by avowed and deadly foes ; the ruin of 
the son had been the work of his own children. Surely the 
punishment, even if deserved, should have been inflicted by 
other hands. And was it altogether deserved P Had not the 
unhappy man been rather weak and rash than wicked P Had 
he not some of the qualities of an excellent prince? His 
abilities were certainly not of a liigh order : but he was dili- 
gent : he was thrifty : he had fought bravely : he had been 
his own minister for maritime affairs, and had, in that capa- 
city acquitted himself respectably : he had, till his spiritual 
^ guides obtained a fatal ascendency over his mind, been 
regarded as a man of strict justice ; and, to the last, when 
he was not misled by them, he generally spoke truth and 
dealt fairly. With so many virtues he might, if he had been 
a Protestant, nay, if he had been a moderate Eoman Catholic, 
have had a prosperous and glorious reign. Perhaps it might 
not be too late for him to retrieve his errors. It was difficult 
to believe that he could be so dull and perverse as not to have 
profited by the terrible discipline which he had recently un- 
dergone ; and, if that disci|)line had produced the effects 
which might reasonably be expected from it, England might 
still enjoy, under her legitimate ruler, a larger measure of 
happiness and tranquillity than she could expect from the 
administration of the best and ablest usurper. 

We should do great injustice to those who held this lan- 
guage, if we supposed that they had, as a body, ceased to 
regard Popery and despotism with abhorrence. Some zealots 
might indeed be found who could not bear the thought of 
> imposing conditions on their King, and who .were ready to 
recah him'; w smallest assurance that the Beclara- 

tion of In not be instantly republished, that 

the High;' Commission should not be instantly revived, that 
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Petre slioiild not be again seated at tlie Oonncil Boards and 
tliat the Fellows of Magdalene should not again be ejected. 
But the nninber of these men was small. On the other haiid^ 
the number of those Royalists, who, if James would have ac- 
knowledged his mistakes and promised to observe the laws, 
were ready to rally ' round him, was very large. It is a re- 
markable fact that two able and experienced statesmen, who 
had borne a chief part in the Revolution, frankly acknow- 
ledged, a few days after the Revolution had been accomplished, 
their apprehension that a Restoration was close at hand. 
If King James were a Protestant,’^ said Halifax to Reresby, 
we could not keep him out four months.” HKing James,” 
said Danby to Reresby about the same time, would but give 
the country some satisfaction about religion, which he might 
easily do, it would be very hard to make head against him.”'^*‘ 
Happily for England, James was, as usual, his own worst 
enemy. Ho word indicating that he took blame to himself 
on account of the past, or that he intended to govern consti- 
tutionally for the fnture, could be extracted from him. Every 
letter, every rumour, that found its way from Saint Germains 
to England made men of sense fear that, if, in his present 
temper, he should be restored to power, the second tyranny 
would be worse than the first. Thus the Tories, as a body, 
were forced to admit, very unwillingly, that there was, at that 
moment, no choice but between William and public ruin. 
They therefore, without altogether relinquishing the ho23e 
that he who was King by right might at some fature time be 
disposed to listen to reason, and without feeling anything like 
loyalty towards him who was King in possession, discontent- 
edly endured the new government. 

It may be doubted whether that government was not, 
during the first months of its existence, in more danger from 
the affection of the Whigs than from the disaffection of the 
Tories. Enmity can hardly be more annoying than querulous, 
jealous, exacting fondness ; and such was the fondness which 
the Whigs felt for the Sovereign of their choice. They were 
loud in his praise. They were ready to support him with purse 
and sword against foreign and domestic foes. But their at- 
tachment to Mm was of a pecnliar Mnd. Loyalty such as 
had animated the gaUant gentlemen who had fought for 
Charles the First, loyalty; such as had rescued Charles the 
Second from the fearM dangers and difficulties caused by 

Eereaby’s Memoirs. 
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twenty years of maladministration^, was not a sentiment to 
wMcli tlie doctrines of Milton and Sidney were favourable : 
nor was if a sentiment wliicli a prince, just raised to power by 
a rebellion, conld liope to inspire. Tke Wliig tkeory of go- 
vernment is tkat kings exist for tke people, and not tke people 
for kings ; tkat tke rigkt of a king is divine in no otker sense 
tkan tkat in wkick tke rigkt of a member of parliament, of a 
Judge, of a juryman, of a mayor, of a keadborongk, is divine; 
tkat wkile tke ckief magistrate governs according to law, ke 
ongkt to be obeyed and reverenced ; tkat, wken lie violates tke 
law, ke oiigkt to be withstood ; and tkat, wken ke violates tke 
law grossly, systematically, and pertinaciously, lie ought to be 
deposed. On tke truth of these principles depended tke justice 
of William’s title to tke tki’one. It is obvious tkat tke relation 
between subjects who held these principles, and a ruler whose 
accession had been tke triumph of these iiriiiciiiles, must have 
been altogether different from tke relation wkick had subsis- 
ted between the Stuarts and tke Cavaliers. Tke Whigs loved 
William indeed : but they loved him, not as a king, but as a 
party leader ; and it was not difficult to foresee tkat their en- 
thusiasm would cool fast if ke should refuse to be tke mere 
leader of their party, and should attempt to be king of the 
whole nation. What they expected from him in return for 
their devotion to his cause was tkat ke should be one of them- 
selves, a stanch and ardent Whig ; tkat ke should show favour 
to none but Whigs ; tkat ke should make all tke old grudges 
of tke Whigs his own ; and there was but too muck reason to 
apprehend that, if ke disappointed this expectation, the only 
section of tke community wkick was zealous in his cause would 
be estranged from him. 

Suck were tke difficulties by wkick, at tke moment of his 
elevation, ke found himself beset. Where there was a good 
path ke had seldom failed to choose it. But now ke had only 
a choice among paths every one of wkick seemed likely to lead 
to destruction. ITrom one faction ke could hope for no cordial 
support. Tke cordial support of tke otker faction ke could 
retain only by becoming tke most factious man in kis king- 
dom, a Shaftesbury on tke throne. If ke persecuted tke 


^ Here, and in many other places, I 
abstain from citing antliorities, because 
my antliorities are too niimeroiis to cite. 
My notions of the temper and relative 
position of political and religions parties 
in the reign of William the Third, have 


been derived, not from any single work, 
but from thousands of forgotten tracts, 
sermons, and satires; in fact, from a 
whole literature which is mouldering in 
old libraries. 
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Tories, their sulkiness would infallibly be turned into fury. 
If be showed favour to the Tories, it was by no means certain 
that he would gain their goodwill ; and it was but too prob* 
able that he might lose his hold on the hearts of the Whigs. 
Something however he must do; something he must risk; a 
Privy Council must be sworn in; all the great offices, politi- 
cal and judicial, must be filled. It was impossible to make 
an arrangement that would please everybody, and difficult to 
make an arrangement that would please anybody; but an 
arrangement must be made. 

What is now called- a ministry he did not think of forming. 
Indeed what is now called a ministry was never known in 
England till he had been some years on the throne. Under 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, there had been 
ministers ; but there had been no ministry. The servants of 
the Crown were not, as now, bound in frankpledge for each 
other. They were not expected to he of the same opinion 
even on questions of the gravest importance. Often they 
were politically and personally hostile to each other, and 
made no secret of their hostility. It was not yet felt to be 
inconvenient or unseemly that they should accuse each other 
of high crimes, and demand each other’s heads. hTo man 
had been more active in the impeachment of the Lord Chan- 
cehor Clarendon than Coventry, who was a Commissioner of 
the Ti^easury. Wo man had been more active in the impeach- 
ment of the Lord Treasm*er Danby than Winnington, who was 
Solicitor General. Among the members of the Government 
there was only one point of union, their common head, the 
Sovereign. The nation considered him as the proper chief of 
the administration, and blamed him severely if he delegated 
his high fonctions to any subject. Clarendon has told us that 
nothing was so hatefol to the Englishmen of his time as a 
Prime Mmister. They would rather, he said, be subject to an 
usurper like Oliver, who was first magistrate in fact as well as 
in name, than to a legitimate King who referred them to a 
Grand Vizier. One of the chief accusations which the country 
party had'hrought against Charles the Second was that he was 
too indolent and too fond of pleasure to examine with care the 
balance sheets of public accountants and the inventories of 
military stores. James, when he came to the crowui, had de- 
termined to appoint no Lord High Admiral or Board of 
Admiralty, and to keep the entire direction of maritime af- 
fiiirs ill his own hands ^ and this arrangement, which would 
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now be tlioiiglit by men of all parties •oncoiistitntioiiai and 
pernicious in the Mgliest degree^ was tben generally applauded 
even by people wbo were not inclined to see Ms conduct in a 
favourable light. How completely the relation in wMch the 
King stood to his Parliament and to his ministers had been 
altered by the Revolution was not at first understood even by 
the most enlightened statesmen. It was universally sup- 
posed that the government would, as in time past, be con- 
ducted by functionaries independent of each other, and that 
William would exercise a general superintendence over them 
all. It was also fully expected that a prince of William’s 
capacity and experience would transact much important 
business without having recourse to any adviser. 

There were therefore no complaints when it was under- 
stood that he had reserved to himself the direction of foreign 
affairs. This was indeed scarcely matter of choice : for, with 
the single exception of Sir William Temple, whom nothing 
would induce to quit his retreat for public life, there w^as no 
Englishman who had proved himself capable of conducting 
an important negotiation with foreign x^owers to a successful 
and honourable issue. Many years had elapsed since England 
.^had interfered with weight and dignity in the affairs of the 
great commonwealth of nations. The attention of the ablest 
English politicians had long been almost exclusively occupied 
by disputes concerning the civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of their own country. The contests about the Popish Plot 
and the Exclusion Bill, the Habeas Corpus Act and the Test 
Act, had produced an abundance, indeed a glut, of those 
talents which raise men to eminence in societies torn by in- 
ternal factions. All the Contment could not show such skil- 
ful and wary leaders of parties, such dexterous parliamentary 
tacticians, such ready and eloquent debaters, as were assem- 
bled at Westminster. But a very different training was ne- 
cessary to form a great minister for foreign affairs; and the 
Revolution had on a sudden placed England in a situation in 
which the services of a great minister for foreign affairs were 
indispensable to her. 

William was admirably qualified to supply that in which 
the most accomplished statesmen of his kingdom were defi- 
--.eient. He had long been preeminently distinguished as a 
negotiator. He was the author and the soul of the European 
coalition against the French ascendency. The clue, without 
which it was^periloxis to; enter the vast and. intricate maze of 
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Coatmeiital politics^ was in Ms tands. His Englist conii- 
sellorSj tlierefore, however able and active, seldom, dnriiig liis 
reign, ventured to meddle with that part of the public business 
which he had taken as his peculiar provincOo* 

The internal government of England could be carried on 
only by the advice and agency of English ministers. Those 
ministers William selected in such a manner as showed that 
he was determined not to proscribe any set of men who were 
willing to support his throne. On the day after the crown had 
been presented to him in the Banqueting House, the Privy 
Council was sworn in. Most of the Councillors were Whigs : 
but the names of several eminent Tories appeared in the list.f 
The four highest offices in the state were assigned to four 
noblemen, the representatives of four classes of politicians. 

In practical ability and official experience Danby had no 
superior among his contemporaries. To the gratitude of the 
new Sovereigns he had a strong claim ; for it was by his dex- 
terity that their marriage had been brought about in spite of 
difficulties which had seemed insuperable. The enmity whicli 
he had always borne to Prance was a scarcely less power- 
ful recommendation. He had signed the invitation of the 
thirtieth of June, had excited and directed the ISTorthern 
insurrection, and had, in the Convention, exerted all his 
influence and eloquence in opposition to the scheme of Ee- 
gency. Yet the Whigs, regarded him with unconquerable 
distrust and aversion. They could not forget that he had, in 
evil days, been the first minister of the state, the head of 
the Cavaliers, the champion of prerogative, the persecutor 
of dissenters. Even in becoming a rebel, he had not ceased to 
be a Tory. If he had drawn the sword against the ciwvn, he 
had drawn it only in defence of the Church. If he had, in 
the Convention, done good by opposing the scheme of Eegency, , 
he had done harm by obstinately maintaining that the throne | 
was not vacant, and that the Estates had no right to deter- i 
, mine who should fill it. The Whigs were therefore of opinion f 

that he ought to think himself amply rewarded for his recent 
merits by being suffered to escape the punishment of those ? 
offences for which he had been impeached ten years before. 

He, on the other hand, estimated his own abilities and seiwices. 


) 


The following passage in a tract of 
that time expresses the general opinion. 
“He has better knowledge of foreign 
alfairs than we have; but in English 
business it is no dishonour to him to be 


told his relation to us, the nature of it, 
and what is fit for him to do,” — /in 
Honest Commoner’s Speech, 
t London G-azette, Feb. 18 . 168 |. 
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wHcli were doubtless cousiderable, at tbeir fuU value, and OHAP. 

tlioiigM Mmself entitled to' tlie great place of Lord Higii 
Trea, surer;, wMcli he had formerlj held. But he was disap- 
pointed. ’Williaiiij on principle, thought it desirable to diyide 
the power and patronage of the Treasury among several Com- 
missioners. He was the first English King who never, from 
the beginning to the end of his reign, trusted the white staff 
in the hands of a single subject. Danby was offered his 
choice between the Presidency of the Council and a Secretary- 
ship of State. He sullenly accepted the Presidency, and, 
while the Whigs murmured at seeing him placed so high, 
hardly attem23ted to conceal his anger at not having been 
placed higher.’^' 

Halifax, the most illustrious man of that small party which Halifax, 
boasted that it kept the balance even between Whigs and 
Tories, took charge of the Privy Seal, and continued to be 
Speaker of the House of Lords. t He had been foremost in 
strictly legal opposition to the late Government, and had 
spoken and wiitten with great ability against the dispensing 
power ; but he had refused to know any thing about the 
design of invasion : he had laboured, even when the Dutch 
^ were in full march towards London, to effect a reconciliation ; 
and he had never deserted James till James had deserted the 
throne. But, fi-om the moment of that shameful flight, the 
sagacious Trimmer, convinced that compromise was thence- 
forth impossible, had taken a decided part. He had dis- 
tinguished himself preeminently in the Convention ; nor was 
it without a peculiar propriety that he had been appointed to 
the honourable office of tendering the crown, in the name of 
all the Estates of England, to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange : for our Eevolution, as far as it can be said to bear 
the character of any single mind, assuredly bears the character 
of the large yet cautious mind of Hahfax. The Whigs, how- 
ever, were not in a temper to accept a recent service as an 
atonement for an old offence 5 and the offence of Halifax had 
been grave indeed. He had long before been conspicuous in 
: their front rank during a hard fight for liberty. Wben they, 
were at length victorious, when it seemed that Whitehall 
was at their mercy, when they had a near prospect of dominion 
,^and revenge, he had changed sides ; and fortune had, changed - 
sides with him. In the great debate on the Exclusion Bill,, ^ . 

London Gazette, Feb, 18. 168|; f London Gazette, Feb. 18, 168| ; 

Sir J. Eeresby’s Memoirs. Lords’ Journals. 
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Ms eloquence liad struck tke Opposition duml), and liad put 
new life into the inert and desponding party of the Court, 
It was true that, though he had left his old friends in the day 
of their insolent prosperity, he had returned to them in the 
day of their distress. But, now that their distress was oyer, 
they forgot that he had returned to them, and remembered 
only that he had left them.* 

The vexation with which they saw Danby presiding in the 
Council, and Halifax bearing the Privy Seal, was not dimi- 
nished by the news that Nottingham was aj)pomted Secretary 
of State. Some of those zealous churchmen who had never 
ceased to profess the doctrine of nonresistance, who thought 
the Eevolution unjustifiable, who had voted for a Eegency, 
and who had to the last maintained that the English throne 
could never be one moment vacant, yet conceived it to be their 
duty to submit to the decision of the Convention. They had 
not, they said, rebelled against James. They had not elected 
William. But, now that they saw on the throne a Sovereign 
whom they never would have placed there, they were of opinion 
that no law, divine or human, bound them to carry the contest 
further. They thought that they found, both in the Bible and 
in the Statute Book, directions which could not be misunder- 
stood. The Bible enjoins obedience to the powers that be. The 
Statute Book contains an Act providing that no subject shall 
be deemed a wrongdoer for adhering to the King in possession. 
On these grounds many, who had not concurred in setting 
the new government, believed that they might give it their 
support without offence to God or man. One of the most 
eminent politicians of this school was Nottingham. At his 
instance the Convention had, before the throne was filled, 
made such changes in the oath of allegiance as enabled him 
and those who agreed with him to take that oath without ’ 
scruple. “ My principles,^’ he said, “ do not permit me to 
bear any part in making a King, But when a King has been 
made, my principles bind me to pay him an obedience more 
strict than he can expect from those who have made him.’^ 
He now, to the surprise of some of those who most esteemed 
him, consented to sit in the council, and to acee|)t the seals 
of Secretary. William doubtless hoped that this appointment 
would be considered by the clergy and the Tory country 
gentlemen as a sufficient guarantee that no evil was medi- 
tated against the Church. ■" Even Burnet, who at a later period 




^ Burnet, ii. 4, 
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felt a string aiitipatlij to ISTottingliam, owned, in some me- CHAP, 
inoirs written soon after the Eevolntion, that the King had . ^ 

Judged well, and that the inhuence of the Torj Secretary, 
honestly exerted in support of the new Sovereigns, had saved 
England from great calamities.’^ 

The other secretary was Shrewsbury. f ISTo man so young Slirews- 
had within living memory occupied so high a post in the 
government. He had but just completed his twenty-eighth 
year. Kobody, however, except the solemn formalists at the 
Spanish embassy, thought his youth an objection to his pro- 
motion. J He had already secured for himself a place in his- 
tory by the conspicuous part which he had taken in the deli- 
verance of his country. His talents, his accomplishments, 
his graceful manners, his bland temper, made him generally 
popular. By the Whigs especially he was almost adored. 

Hone suspected that, with many great and many amiable 
qualities, he had such faults both of head and of heart as 
would make the rest of a life which had opened under the 
fairest auspices burdensome to himself and almost useless to 
his coimtry. 

The naval administration and the financial administration The Board 
were confided to Boards. Herbert was First Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. He had in the late reign given up wealth and 
dignities when he had found that he could not retain them 
with honour and with a good conscience. He had carried the 
memorable invitation to the Hague. He had commanded the 
Dutch fleet during the voyage from Helvoetsluys to Torbay. 

His character for courage and professional skill stood high. 

That he had had his follies and vices was well known. But 
his recent conduct in the time of severe trial had atoned for 


^ TLese memoirs will te found in a 
manuscript volume, which is part of the 
Harleian Collection, and is numbered 
6584. They are in fact, the first out- 
lines of a great part of Burnet’s History 
of His Own Times. The dates at whiela 
the different portions of this most 
cnrioTis and interesting book were com- 
posed are marked. Almost the whole 
w^as written before the death of Mary. 
Burnet did not begin to prepare his 
History of William’s Eeign for the press 
^ till ten years later. By that time his 
opinions, both of men and of things, 
had undergone considerable changes. 
The value of the rough draught is 
therefore very great: for it contains 
some facts which he afterwards thought 


it advisable to suppress, and some 
judgments which he afterwards saw 
cause to alter. I must own that I 
generally like his first thoughts best. 
Wlienever his History is reprinted, it 
ought to be carefully collated with this 
volume. 

When I refer to the Burnet MS. Harl. 
6584, I wish the reader to understand 
that the MS. contains something which 
is not to be found in the History. 

As to Nottingham’s appointment, see 
Burnet, ii, 8. ; the London G-azette of 
March 7. X68|; and Clarendon’s Diary 
ofBeb. 15. 

t London Grazette, Feb. 18. 168§. 

I Don Pedro de Eonquillo makes 
this objection. 
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all, and seemed ■ to wa.rrant the hope that Ms futiu-e, career 
would he glorions. Among the commissioners who sate with 
him at the Admiralty were two distinguished memhers of the 
House of Commons, William SacheTerell, a Teteraii Whig, 
who had great authority in his party, and Sir John Lowther, ‘|| 
an honest and very moderate Tory, who in fortime and par- [ 
liameiitary interest was among the first of the English gentry.'^ 
Mordannt, one of the most vehement of the Whigs, was 
placed at the head of the Treasury ; why, it is difficult to say. 

His romantic coinage, his flighty wit, his eccentric invention, 
his love of desperate risks and startling effects, were not 
qualities likely to be of much use to him in financial calcu- 
lations and negotiations. Delamere, a more vehement Whig,^.^, 
if possible, than Mordaunt, sate second at the board, and was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two Whig members of the 
House of Commons were in the Commission, Sir Henry Ca- 
pel, brother of that Earl of Essex who died by his own hand 
in the Tower, and Eichard Hampden, son of the great leader 
of the Long Parliament. But the Commissioner on whom 
the chief weight of business lay was Clodolphin. This man, 
taciturn, elearminded, laborious, inoffensive, zealous for no 
government, and usefol to every government, had gradually^, 
become an almost indispensable part of the machinery of the 
state. Though a churchman, he had prospered in a Court 
governed by Jesuits. Though he had voted for a Eegency, he ! 
was the real head of a Treasury filled with Whigs. His abili- I 
ties and knowledge, which had in the late reign supplied the ^ 
deficiencies of Bellasyse and Dover, were now needed to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of Mordaunt and Delamere.f | 

ITiere were some difficulties in disposing of the Great Seal. \ 
The King at first wished to confide it to Nottingham, whose ^ 
father had home it during several years with high repiita-..^ 
tion.J Nottingham, however, declined the trust; and it was * 

offered to Halifax, but was again declined. Both these lords i 

doubtless felt that it was a trust which they could not dis- I 
charge with honour to themselves or with advantage to the 
public. 111. old times, indeed, the Seal had been generally held 
by persons who were not lawyers. Even in the seventeenth 


Boiidon Gazette, MareB 168§. 
f Ibid. . , . , 

I I have followed what seems to me 
the most probable story. But it has 
been doubted whether Nottingham was 
invited to be Chancellor, or only to be 


First Commissioner of the Great Seal. ■ 
Compare Burncfc, ii. 3., and Boyers t 
History of WilliaTn, 1702. Narcissus [ 
Xuttreil repeatedly, and even as late as I 
the close of 1692. speaks of Nottingham J 
as likely to be Chaneellor. f 
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century it liad been confided to two eminent men wbo bad 
never studied at any Inn of Court. ■ Williams bad been Lord 
Keeper to James tbe First. Sbaftesbury bad been Lord Cban- 
cellor to Cbarles tbe Second. But sucb appointments could 
^ no longer be made without serious inconvenience. Equity bad 
been gradually shaping itself into a refined science, which no 
human faculties could master without long and intense appli- 
cation. Even Shaftesbury, vigorous as was Ms intellect, had 
painfully felt his want of technical knowledge ; and, during 
the fifteen years which had elapsed since Sbaftesbury had 
resigned the Seal, technical knowledge had constantly been 
becoiniiig more and more necessary to his successors. Keitber 
ISTottingham, therefore, though he had a stock of legal learn- 
ing such as is rarely found in any person who has not received 
a legal education, nor Halifax, though hi the judicial sittings 
of the House of Lords, the quickness of his apprehension, 
and the subtlety of his reasoning had often astonished the 
bar, ventured to accept the highest office which an English 
layman can fill. After some delay the Seal was confided to a 
commission of eminent lawyers, with Maynard at their head, t 
The choice of Judges did honour to the new government. 
Every Privy Coxmcillor was directed to bring a list. The lists 
'^ ""“Were compared ; and twelve men of conspicnous merit were 
selected.^: The professional attainments and Whig principles 
of Pollexfen gave Mm pretensions to the highest place. But 
it was rememhered that he had held briefs for the Crown, in 
the Western counties, at the assizes which followed the battle 
of Sedgemoor. It seems indeed from the reports of the trials 
that he did as little as he could do if he held the briefs at all, 
and that he left to the Judges the business of browbeating 
^ witnesses and prisoners. Nevertheless his name was insepar- 
^ ably associated in the public mind with the Bloody Circuit. 
He, , therefore, could not with propriety be put at the head of 
the first criminal comt in the realm. § After acting diD-iiig a 
few weeks as Attorney General, he was made Chief Justice of 
. the Common Pleas. Sir John Holt, a young man, but distin- 
^guished by learning, integrity, and courage, became Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Sir Eobert Atkyiis, an eminent 
lawyer who had passed some years in rural retirement, hut . 

' ■ ■ ' ' 

^ Roger North relates an amusing J Burnet, ii. 5. 
story about Shaftesbury’s embarrass- § The Protestant Mask taken off 
^nents. from the Jesuited Englishman, 1692. 

t London G-azette, March 4. 168|, ‘ 
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wliose reputation was still great in Westminster Hall, was 
appointed Chief Baron. Powell, who had been disgraaed on 
account of his honest declaration in favour of the Bishops, 
again took his seat among the Judges. Treby succeeded Poh ^ 
lexfen as Attorney General ; and Somers was made Solicitor.’^' 
Two of the chief places in the Eoyal household were filled 
by two English noblemen eminently qualified to adorn a court, j 
The high spirited and accomplished Devonshire was named S 
Lord Steward. ISTo man had done more or risked more for 
England during the crisis of her fate. In retrieving her lib- 
erties he had retrieved also the fortunes of his own house. 

His bond for thirty thousand pounds was found among the 
papers which James had left at Whitehall, and was cancelled 
by William. t 

Dorset became Lord Chamberlain, and , employed the in- 
fluence and patronage annexed to his functions, as he had long 
employed his private means, in encouraging genius and in 
alleviating misfortune. One of the first acts which he was 
under the necessity of performing must have been painful to 
a man of so generous a nature, and of so keen a relish for what- 
ever was excellent in arts and letters. Dryden could no ^ 
longer remain Poet Laureate. The public would not have borne 
to see any Papist among the servants of Their Majesties ; and^ 
Dryden was not only a Papist, but an apostate. He had more- 
over aggravated the guilt of his apostasy by calumniating and 
ridiculing the church which he had deserted. He had, it was 
facetiously said, treated her as the Pagan persecutors of old i 
treated her children. He had dressed her up in the skin of ; 
a wild beast, and then baited her for the pnblic amusement. J | 


He was removed; but he received from the private bounty of 
the magnificent Chamberlain a pension equal to the salary 
which had been withdrawn. The deposed Laureate, however,^^ 
as poor of spirit as rich in iutellectual gifts, continued to com- 
plaia piteously, year after year, of the losses which he had not 
suffered, till at lengdih his wailings drew forth expressions of 
well merited contempt from brave and honest Jacobites, wlio 
had sacrificed everything to their principles without deigning 
to utter one word of deprecation or lamentation, t 



* These appointments were not an- of the family of Cavendisli. 170S. 
noimeed in the Gazette till the 6th of J See apocni entitled, A Votive Tablet^ ' 
May ; but some of them were made to the King and Queen, i 

©surlier. § See Prior’s Dedication of his Poem’s ■ 

t Kennet’s Funeral Sermon on the to Dorset’s son and snecessor, and Dry- | 

lirst Dnke of Devonshire, and Memoirs den’s Essay on Satire prelixed to the 
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111 tlie Eojal lioRseliold were placed some of those Dutcli ■ CHAP, 
nobles wlio stood liigliest in the favour of the King. BentiiiGl: . ^ .. , 

had the great office of Groom of the Stole, with a salary of 
' live thousand xiomids a year. Znlestein took charge of the 
robes. The Master of the Horse was Anverqnerqne, a gallant 
soldier, who united the blood of Nassau to the blood of Horn, 
and who wore with just pride a costly sword presented to him 
by the States General in acknowledgment of the courage with 
which he had, on the bloody day of Saint Dennis, saved the 
life of William. ■ • 

The place of Vice Chamberlain to the Queen was given to a 
man who had just become conspicuous in public life, and whose 
name will , frequently recur in the history of this reign. John 
^ Howe, or, as he was more commonly called, Jack Howe, had 
been sent up to the Convention by the borough of Cirencester. 

His ap|)earance was that of a man whose body was worn by 
the constant workings of a restless and acrid mind. He was 
tall, lean, pale, with a haggard eager look, expressive at once 
of ilightiness and of shi^ewdiiess. He had been known, during 
several years, as a small poet 5 and -some of the most savage 
lampoons which were handed about the coffeehouses were im- 
puted to him. But it was in the House of Commons that 
"" noth his parts and his illnature were most signally displayed. 

Before he had been a member three weeks, his volubility, 
his asperity, and his pertinacity had made him consj)icuous. 
Quickness, energy, and audacity, united, soon raised him to the 
rank of a privileged man. His enemies, — and he had many 
enemies,— said that he consulted his personal safety even in his 
most petulant moods, and that he treated soldiers with a civil- 
ity which he never showed to ladies or to Bishops. But 110 man 
had in larger measure that evil courage which braves and even 
" _.^courts disgust "and hatred. No decencies restrained him: 
his spite was implacable; his skill in finding out the vuhie- 
rable parts of strong minds was consummate. All his great 


Transliitioiis AoTn. Juvenal. There is a 
bitter sneer on Bry<len’s efteminate qne- 
mlonsness in ColJier’s Short View of the 
Stage. In .Blackinore’s Prixice Arthur, 
a poem which, wortlilc.'ss as it is, con- 
tains some enrions allusions to contem- 
^..^iorary men and events, are the follow- 
ing lines : 

O'ho poets’ nation <31d obseqiiions wait 
For the kind dole divided at his gate, 

Laurns among the meagre crowd appeaiecb 

VOL. II. 


An old, revolted, unbelieving bard, 

Who thronged, and shoved, and pressed, 
and would be heard. 

Sakil’s high roof, the Muses’ palace, rung , 
With endless cries, and endless songs he sung, 
To bless good Saldl Lanrus would bo first ; 
But Sakil’s prince and SaJdl’s Cod he curst. 
Saldl without distinction threw his bi-end, 
Despised the flatterer, but the poet fed.” 

I need not say that Saldl is Sackville, 
or that Lanrtis is a translation of the 
famous nickname Bayes. 
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contemporaries felt his sting in their timis. Once it inflicted 
a wound which deranged even the stern composure of William^ 
and constrained him to utter a wish that he were a private 
gentleman, and could invite Mr. Howe to a short interview 
behind Montague House. As yet, however, Howe was 
reckoned among the most strenuous supporters of the new 
government, and directed ail his sarcasms and invectives 
against the malecontents.’^ 

The subordinate places in every public office were divided 
between the two parties : but the Whigs had the larger 
share. Some persons, indeed, who did little honour to the 
Whig name, were largely recompensed for services which 
no good man would have performed. Wildman was made 
Postmaster General. A lucrative sinecure in the Excise was” 
bestowed on Ferguson. The duties of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury were both very important and very invidious. It 
was the business of that officer to conduct political prosecu- 
tions, to collect the evidence, to instruct the counsel for the 
Crown, to see that the prisoners were not liberated on insuf- 
ficient bail, to see that the*jinies were not composed of persons 
hostile to the government. In the days of Charles and James, 
the Solicitors of the Treasury had been, with too much 
reason, accused of employing aH the vilest artifices of chi- " 
canery againstmen obnoxious to the Court. The new govern- 
ment ought to have made a choice which was above all sus- 
picion. Unfortunately Mordaunt and Belamere pitched upon 
Aaron Smith, an acrimonious and unprincipled politician, who 
had been the legal adviser of Titus Oates in the days of the 
Popish plot, and who had been deeply implicated in the Eye 
House plot. Eichard Hampden, a man of decided opinions, 
but of moderate temper, objected to this appointment. His 
objections however were overruled. The Jacobites, whQ^ 
hated Smith and had reason to hate him, affirmed that he 
had obtained his place by bullying the Lords of the Treasurj^ 
and particularly by threatening that, if his just claims were 
disregarded, he WQuld be the death of Hampden.t 

Some weeks elapsed before all the arrangements which 


^ Scarcely any man of tliat age 'is 
more frequently mentioned in pampMets 
and satires than Howe. In the famous 
Petition of Legion, he is designated as 
“ that impudent scandal of Parliaments.” 
Mackay’s account of him is curious. 
In a poem written in 1690, which I haTe 
never seen except in manuscript, are the 


following lines : 

First for Jack Howe with his teri’ible taleiit, 

. Happy the female that scapes his lampoon ; ^ 
Against the ladies excessively valiant, 

But very respectful to a Dragoon.” 

t Sprat’s True Aceoinit ; North’s Exa- 
men ; Letter to Chief Justice Holt, 1694 ; 
Letter to Secretary Trenchurd, 1694. 
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liave been mentioned were publicly annotineed; and mean- 
while many important events bad taken place. As soon as 
tbe new Privy Councillors bad been sworn in^ it was necessary 
to submit to them a grave and pressing question. Could tbe 
M Convention now assembled be turned into a Parliament? 
Tbe Whigs, who bad a decided majority in the Lower House, 
were an for tbe affirmative. The Tories, who Imew that, 
within the last month, tbe public feeling bad undergone 
a considerable change, and who hoped that a general election 
would add to their strength, were for tbe negative. They 
maintained that to tbe existence of a Parliament royal writs 
were indispensably necessary. Tbe Convention bad not been 
summoned by such writs : tbe 02 iginal defect could not now 
be suppbed ; tbe Houses were therefore mere clubs of pri- 
vate men, and ought instantly to disperse. 

It was answered that tbe royal writ was mere matter 
of form, and that to expose tbe substance of our laws and 
liberties to serious hazard for tbe sake of a form would be tbe 
most senseless superstition. Wherever tbe Sovereign, the 
Peers spiritual and temporal, and, tbe Representatives freely 
chosen by tbe constituent bodies of tbe realm were met toge- 
ther, there was tbe essence of a Parliament. Such a Parlia- 
■''^nnent was now in benig 5 and what could be more absurd than 
to dissolve it at a conjuncture when every hour was precious, 
when numerous important subjects required immediate legis- 
lation, and when dangers, only to be averted by the combined 
efforts of King, Lords, and Commons, menaced tbe state? A 
Jacobite indeed might consistently refuse to recognise tbe 
Convention as a Parliament. Por be held that it bad from 
the beginning been an unlawful assembly, that all its resolu- 
tions were nullities, and that tbe Sovereigns whom it bad set 
up were usurpers. But with what consistency could any man, 
who maintained that a new Parliament ought to be imme- 
diately called by writs under tbe great seal of William and 
Mary, question the authority which bad placed William and 
Mary on tbe throne? Those who held that Wilbam was 
rightful King must necessarily bold that tbe body from which 
be derived bis right was itself a rightful Great Council of tbe 
Realm. Those who, though not bolding Mm to be rightful 
King, conceived that they might lawfully swear allegiance to 
''''‘him as King in fact, might surely, on tbe same principle, 
acknowledge the Convention as a Parliament in fact. It was 
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plain that tlie Convention was tlie fomitainliead from wliich 
the authority of all fntnre Parliaments must be derived^ and 
that on the validity of the votes of the Convention m 
depend the validity of every fntnre statnte. And how conld 
the stream rise higher than the sonree Was it not absnrd 
to say that the Convention was snpreme in the state^ and yet 
a nnUity ; a legislatnre for the highest of all pnrposeS;, and 
yet no legislatnre for the hnniblest pnrposes ; competent to 
declare the throne vacant, to change the succession, to fix the 
landmaihs of the constitution, and yet not competent to pass 
the most trivial Act for the repairing of a pier or the building 
of a parish church ? 

These arguments would have had considerable weight, even 
if every precedent had been on the other side. But in truth 
onr history afforded only one precedent which was at all in 
point ; and that precedent was decisive in favour of the doc- 
trine that royal writs are not indispensably necessary to the 
existence of a Parliament, hfo royal writ had summoned 
the Convention which recalled Charles the Second. Yet that 
Convention had, after his Eestoration, continued to sit and 
to legislate, had settled the revenue, had passed an Act of 
amnesty, had abolished the feudal tenures. These proceedings 
had been sanctioned by authority of which no party in the 
state could speah without reverence. Hale, a jurist held in 
honour by every Whig, had borne a considerable share in 
them, and had always maintained that they were strictly 
legal. Clarendon, a statesman whose memory was respected 
by the great body of Tories, little as he was inclined to favour 
any - doctrine derogatory to the rights of the Crown, or to the 
dignity of that seal of which he was keeper, had declared 
that, since God had, at a most critical conjuncture, given the 
nation a good Parliament, it would he the height of folly to 
look for technical flaws in the instrument by which that Par- 
liament was called together. Would it be pretended that 
the Convention of 1660 had a more respectable origin than 
the Convention of 1689 ? Was not a letter wiitten by the 
first Prince of the Blood, at the request of the whole peerage, 
and of hundreds of gentlemen who had represented counties 
and towns, at least as good a warrant as a vote of the Emnp ? 

Weaker reasons than these would have satisfied the Whigs _ 
who formed the majority of the Privy Council The King," 
therefore, on the fifth day after he had been proclaimed, went 
with royal state to the House of Lords, and took his seat on 
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feke tlirone. The Commons were called in 5 and he, with 
many graeions expressions, reminded his hearers of the 
perilous situation of the conntry, and exhorted them to take 
such steps as might prevent unnecessary delay in the trans- 
action of public business. His speech was received by the 
gentlemen who crowded the bar with the deep hmn by which 
our ancestors were wont to indicate approbation, and which 
was often heard m places more sacred than the Chamber of 
the Peers.* As soon as he had retired, a Bill declaring the 
Convention a Parliament was laid on the table of the Lords, 
and rapidly passed by them. In the Commons the debates 
were warm. The House resolved itself into a Committee 5 
and so great was the excitement that, when the authority of 
the Speaker was withdrawn, it was hardly possible to preserve 
order. Sharp personalities were exchanged. The phrase. 
Hear him,” a phrase which had originally been used only 
to silence irregular noises, and to remmd members of the 
duty of attending to the discussion, had, during some years, 
been gradually becoming what it now is ; that is to say, a cry 
indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, acquiescence, 
indignation, or derision. On this occasion, the Whigs voci- 
ferated Hear, hear,’^ so tumultuously that the Tories com- 
plained of unfair usage. Seymour, the leader of the minoritjq 
declared that there could be no freedom of debate while such 
clamour was tolerated. Some old Whig members were pro- 
voked into reminding him that the same clamour had 
occasionally been heard when he presided, and had not then 
been rei)ressed. Tet, eager and angry as both sides were, 
the speeches on both sides indicated that profcand reverence 
for law and prescri|>tion which has long been characteristic 
of Englishmen, and which, though it runs sometimes into 
pedantry and sometimes into superstition, is not without 
its advantages. Even at that momentous crisis, when the 
nation was still in the ferment of a revolution, our public 
men talked long and seriously about all the circumstances of 
the deposition of Edward the Second, and of the deposition 
of Richard the Second, and anxiously ' enquired whether the 
assembly which, with Archbishoj^ Lanfranc at its head, set 
aside Robert of Hormandy, and put William Rufus on the 
throne, did or did not afterwards continue to act as the legis- 
lature of the realm. Much was said about the history of 
writs; much about the etymology of the word Parliament* 

^ Van Giitos, leSf. 
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It is remartable, ttat the orator who took the most states- 

manlike view of the subject was old Maynard, ia tbe civil 
conflicts of fifty eventful years lie liad learned that questions 
affecting tlie highest interests of the commonwealth were not 
to be decided by verbal cavils and by scraps of Law French 
and Law Latiu; and, being by universal acknowledgment 
the most subtle and the most learned of English jm-ists, he 
could express what he felt without the risk of being accused 
of ignorance and presumption. He scornfully thrust aside 
as frivolous and out of place all that blackletter learning, 
which some men, far less versed in such matters than himself, 
had introduced into the discussion. “We are,” he said, “at 
this moment out of the beaten path. If therefore we are de- - 
termined to move only in that path, we cannot move at aU. 
A Tvian in a revolution resolving to do nothing which is not 
strictly according to established form resembles a man who 
has lost himself in the wilderness, and who stands crying 
‘Where is the Mng’s highway? I will walk nowhere but on 
the king’s highway.’ In a wilderness a man should take the 
track which will carry him home. Li a revolution we must 
have recourse to the highest law, the safety of the state.” 
Another veteran Eoundhead, Colonel Birch, took the same • 
side, and argued with great force and keenness from the 
precedent of 1660. Seymour and his supporters were beaten 
m the Committee, and did not venture to divide the House 
on the Seport. The Bill passed rapidly, and received the 
royal assent on the tenth day after the accession of William 
and Mary.* 

The law which turned the Convention into a Parliament 


take the 
oaths. 


I 


two contained a clause proyiding that no person should, after the 

required to first of March, sit or Tote in either House without taking the 


oaths to the new King and Queen. This enactment produced 
great agitation throughout society. The adherents of the 


exiled dynasty hoped and confidently predicted that the recit- 
sants would he numerous. The minority in both Houses, it 
was said, would be true to the cause of hereditary monarchy. 
There might be here and there a traitor; but the great body 
of those who had voted for a. Regency would be firm. Only 
two Bishops at most would recognise the usurpers. Seymour 
would retire from public life rather than abjure his principles. 


* Sfcat. 1 W. & M. sees. i. e. 1. See of the hill is well stated in the Paris 
the Journals of the two Houses, and Oazettes of March 5. and 12. 1680. 
Urej’s Debates. The argument in favour 
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Grafton liad determined to flj to France and to throw himself 
at the feet of his uncle. With such rumours as these all the 
coffeehouses of London were filled during the latter part of 
February. So intense was the public anxiety that^ if any 
^ man of rank was missed, two days running, at his usual 
haunts, it was immediately whispered that he had stolen away 
to Saint Germains.* ■ 

The second of March arrived ; and the event quieted the 
fears of one party, and confounded the hopes of the other. 
The Primate indeed and several of his suffragans stood ob- 
stinately aloof : but three Bishops and seventy-three tem- 
poral peers took the oaths. At the next meeting of the 
House several more prelates came in. Within a week 
about a hundred Lords had qualified themselves to sit. 
Others, who were prevented by illness from a|)pearing, sent 
excuses and professions of attachment to their Marjesties. 
Grafton refuted all. the stories which had been circulated 
about him by coming to be sworn on the first day. Two 
members of the Ecclesiastical Commission, Mulgrave and 
Sprat, hastened to make atonement for their faul t by plight- 
^ ing their faith to William. Beaufort, who had long been con- 
- >^..sidered as the type of a royalist of the old school, submitted 
after a very short hesitation. Ailesbury and Dartmouth had 
as little scruple about taking the oath of allegiance as they 
afterwards had about breaking it. t The Hydes took different 
paths. Rochester complied with the law; but Clarendon 
proved refractory. Many thought it strange that the brother 
who had adhered to James till James absconded should be 
less sturdy than the brother who had been in the Dutch 
camp. The explanation perhaps is that Rochester would 
have sacrificed much more than Clarendon by refusing to 
take the oaths. Clarendon’s income did not depend on the 
pleasure of the Government : but Rochester had a pension of 
four thousand a year, which he could not hope to retain if he 
refused to acknowledge the new Sovereigns. Indeed, he had 
so many enemies that, during some months, it seemed doubt- 
ful whether he would, on any terms, be suffered to retain the 
splendid reward which he had earned by persecuting the 
f Wliigs and by sitting in the High Commission. He was 
. saved from what would have been a fatal blow to his fortmies 

F>oth Van Citters and Eoiiqxiillo London till the result was known, 
mention the anxiety which was ielt in f Lords’ JoTirnals, March 168§. 
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hj tte intercession of Burnet^, who had been deeply injured by 
him, and who reyenged himself as became a Christian divine.* 
In the Lower House four hundred members were sworn in 
on the second of March; and among them was Seymour. 
The spirit of the Jacobites was brohen by his defection ; and 
the minority, with very few exceptions, followed his example.f 
Before the day fixed for the taking of the oaths, the Coim 
moiis had begun to discuss a momentous question which 
admitted of no delay. During the iiiten^egmiim, WiEiam 
had, as provisional chief of the administration, collected the 
taxes and applied them to the public service; nor could the 
propriety of this course be questioned by any person who 
approved of the Eevoliition. But the Eevolution was now 
over : the vacancy of the throne had been supplied : the 
Houses were sitting : the law was in fuU force ; and it be- 
came necessary immediately to decide to what revenue the 
Goveimnent was entitled. 

It was not denied that all the lands and hereditaments of 
the Crown had passed with the Crown to the* new Sovereigns. 
It was not denied that all duties which had been granted to 
the Crown for a fixed term of years might be constitutionally 
exacted till that term should expire. But large revenues had. 
been settled by Parliament on James for life; and whether 
what had been settled on James for life could, while he lived, 
be claimed by WilHam and Mary, was a question about which 
opinions were divided. 

Holt, Treby, Pollexfen, indeed all the eminent Whig law- 
yers, Somers excepted, held that these revenues had been 
granted to the late King, in his political capacity, but for his 
natural life, and ought therefore, as long as he continued to 
drag on his existence in a strange land, to be paid to 
William and Mary. It appears from a very concise and un- 
comiected report of the debate that Somers dissented from 
this doctrine. His opinion was that, if the Act of Parlia- 
ment which had imposed the duties in question was to be 
construed according to the spirit, the word life must be 
xmderstood to mean reign, and that therefore the term for 
which the grant had been made had expired. This -was 
surely the sound opinion: for it was plainly irrational to 

^ See the letters of Eochester and of “ Es de gran eonsidcracMon qiie Seimor 
Lady Eanelagh to Biiraiet on this oee?i-- haya tornado ol jnramento ; porqiie es cl 
sion. arreugador y el director principal, en la 

t Jonrnals of the Commons, March casa de ios Connuies, dc los Anglicanos.” 
2. 168|. Eonqniilo m’ote as follows: March 16 8^. 
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treat tlie interest of James in tliis grant as at once a tiling CHAP, 
annexed to Hs j)erson and a thing annexed to his office ; to 
saj in the same breath that the merchants of London and 
Bristol must pay money because he was in one sense alive, 
and that his successors must receive that money because he 
was ill another sense defunct. The House was decidedly with 
Somers. The members generally were bent on effecting a 
great reform, without which it was felt that the Declaration 
of Eight would be but an imperfect guarantee for public 
liberty# During the conflict which fifteen successive Par- 
liaments had maintained against four successive Kings^ the 
chief weapon of the Commons had been the power of the 
purse; nor had the representatives of the people ever been 
induced to suiTender that weapon without having speedy 
cause to repent of their too credulous loyalty. In the season 
of tumultuous joy which followed the Eestoration, a large 
revenue for life had been almost by acclamatioii granted to 
Charles the Second. A few months later there was scarcely 
a respectable Cavalier in the kingdom who did not own that 
the stewards of the nation would have acted more 'wisely if 
they had kept in their hands the means of checking the 
- .^ abuses which disgraced every department of the government. 

James the Second had obtained from his submissive Parlia- 
ment, without a dissentient voice, an income amply sufficient 
to defray the ordinary expenses of the state duiing his life; 
and, before he had enjoyed that income half a year, the great 
majority of those who had dealt thus liberally vrith him 
blamed themselves severely for their liberality. If experience 
was to be trusted, a long and painful experience, there could 
be no effectual security against maladministration, unless the 
Sovereign were under the necessity of recurring frequently to 
his Great Council for pecuniary aid. Almost all honest and 
enlightened men were therefore agreed hi thinking that a 
part at least of the supplies ought to be granted only for a 
short term. And what time could be fitter for the intro- 
duction of this new practice than the year 1689, the com- 
mencement of a new reign, of a new dynasty, of a new era of ,■ 
constitutional government ? The feeling on this subject was 
so strong and general that the dissentient minority gave way, 

ISTo formal resolution Was passed.: but the -.House iiroceeded;'' 
to act on the supposition that the grants which had beeji 
made to James for life had been annulled by his abdication."^ 

^ Grey’s Debates, Feb. 25, 26, and 27. 108|. 
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It was impossible to make a new settlement of tbe reyenue 
witbout enquiry and deliberation. Tbe Excbeqner was or- 
dered to furnisb snob retnrns as might enable tbe House to 
form estimates of tbe public expenditure and income. In 
tbe meantime, liberal provision was made for tbe immediate 
exigencies of tbe state. An extraordinary aid, to be raised by 
direct monthly assessment, was voted to tbe King, An Act 
was passed uidemnifying all who bad, since Ms landing, col- 
lected by bis authority tbe duties settled on James ; and those 
duties which bad expired were continued for some months. 

Along William’s whole bne of march, from Torbay to 
London, be bad been importuned by tbe common people to 
rebeve them from tbe intolerable burden of tbe hearth money, 
In truth, that tax seems to have imited all tbe worst evils 
which can be imputed to any tax. It was unequal, and un- 
equal in tbe most pernicious way : for it pressed heavily on 
tbe poor, and lightly on tbe rich. A peasant, all whose 
property was not worth twenty pounds, bad to pay several 


shillings, while tbe mansion of an opulent nobleman in 


Lincoln’s T-nn Fields or Saint James’s Square was seldom 
assessed at two guineas. Tbe collectors were empowered to 
examine tbe interior of every bouse in tbe realm, to disturb 
families at meals, to force tbe doors of bedrooms, and, if tbe 
sum demanded were not punctually paid, to sell tbe trencher 
on which tbe barley loaf was divided among tbe j)Oor children, 
and the pillow from under the bead of tbe lying-in woman. 

Kor could the Treasury effectually restrain tbe cbimneyman 
from using bis powers with harshness ; for the tax was 
farmed ; and tbe Government was consequently forced to 
connive at outrages and exactions such as have, in every age, 
made the name of pubbean a proverb for all that is most 
hateful 

William bad been so much moved by what be bad beard 
of these grievances that, at one of the earliest sittings of tbe 
Privy Coxmcil, be introduced the subject. He sent a message 
requesting tbe House of Commons to consider whether better i 
regulations would eiOfectually prevent tbe abuses which bad 
excited so much discontent. He added that be would 
willingly consent to the entire abobtion of tbe tax if it slioiild 
appear that the tax and the abuses were inseparable.* This-' 
communication was', received with loud applause. There 
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were indeed some financiers of tlie old scliool who muttered 
that tenderness for the poor was a fine thing, but that no 
part of the revenue of the state came in so exactly to the 
day as the hearth money; that the goldsmiths of the City 
could not always be induced to lend on the security of the 
next quarter’s customs or excise, but that on an assignment 
of hearth money there was no difficulty in obtaining ad- 
vances. In the House of Commons, those who thought thus 
did not venture to liaise their voices in o|)position to the 
general feeling. But in the Lords there was a conflict of 
which the event for a time seemed doubtfol. At length the 
influence of the Court, strenuously exerted, carried an Act 
isi’ ■ 1^7 which the chimney tax was declared a badge of slavery, 
and was, with many expressions of gratitude to the King, 
abolished for ever.’^ 

The Commons granted, with little dispute, and without a 
division, six hundred thousand pounds for the purpose of re- 
paying to the United Provinces the charges of the exiDedition 
which had delivered England. The facility with which this 
large sum was voted to a shrewd, diligent, and thrifty people, 
^ our allies, indeed, politically, but commercially our most 
- .formidable rivals, excited some murmurs out of doors, and 
was, during many years, a favourite subject of sarcasm with 
Tory pamphleteers. t The liberality of the House admits 
however of an easy explanation. On the very day on which 
the subject was under consideration, alarming news arrived 
at Westminster, and convinced many, who would at another 
time have been disposed to scrutinise severely any account 
sent in by the Dutch, that our country could not yet dispense 
with the services of the foreign troops. 

Prance had declared war against the States General, and 
. ' the States General had consequently demanded jfrom the 
King of England those succours which he was bound by the 
treaty of Mmeguen to ftirnish.J He had ordered some bat- 
talions to march to Harwich, that they might be in readiness 
to cross to the Continent. The old soldiers of James were 
generally in a very bad temper, and this order did not pro- 
duce a soothing effect. The discontent was greatest in the 
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1 W, & M. sess. i. c, 10. ; Burnet, 
11.13. 

t Commons’ Journals, March 15. 168§. 
So Into i\s 1713, Arbuthnot, in the fifth 
part of John Bull, alluded to this trans- 


action with much pleasantry. “ As to 
your Venire Facias,” says John to Nick 
Frog, “ I have paid you for one already.” 
I Wagenaar, bd. 
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regiment wliicli now rants as tlie first of tlie line. Tfiongh 
fioriie on tlie Bnglisli estafilishmeiit, tliat regiment^ from tlie 
time wlien it first fonglit under tlie great Gnstaviis^ liad beeii | 
almost exclnsiTelj comjiosed of Scotcliiiien ; and Scotckmen 
liaTe never, in any region to whicli tlieir adventorons and t 
aspiring temper lias led tliem, failed to note and to resent every 
sliglit offered to Scotland. Officers and men muttered tliat 
a vote of a foreign assembly was nothing to them. If they 
could be absolved from their allegiance to King James the 
Seventh, it must be by the Estates at Edinburgh, and not by 
the Convention at Westminster. Their ill hniiionr increased 
when they heard that Schomberg had been appointed their : 
colonel. They onght perhaps to have thought it an honour— f/v 
to be called by the name of the greatest soldier in Europe. 

But, brave and skilful as he was, he was not their country- I 
man; and their regiment, during the fifty-six years which | 
had elapsed since it gained its first honourable distiiic- | 
tions in Germany, had never been cominanded but by a 
Hepbmm or a Douglas. Wliile they were in this angry 
and punctilious mood, they were ordered to join the forces 
which were assembling at Harwich. There was much mur- 
muring ; but there was no outbreak till the regiment arrived 
at Ipswich. There the signal of revolt was given by two 
captains who were zealous for the exiled King. The market 
place was soon filled with pikemen and musketeers running 
to and fro. Gunshots were wildly fired in all dfrections. 
Those officers who attempted to restrain the rioters were 
overpowered and disarmed. At length the chiefs of the 
insurrection established some order, and marched out of | 
Ipswich at the head of their adlierents. The little army ? 

consisted of about eight hundred men. They had seized 
four pieces of cannon, and had taken possession of the mili-'^ 
tary chest, which contained a considerable sum of money. I 
At the distance of half a mile from the town a halt was ? 
called: a general consultation was held; and the mutineers 
. resolved that they would hasten back to .their, native country, „ , „L 
and would live' and die with their rightftil King. They in- f 
staiitly proceeded northward by forced marches,'^ 

When the news reached, London the dismay was great. 

It was rumoured that/ alarming symptoms had appeared in ^^1 
other regiments, and particularly that a body of fusileers | 


^ Commons’ Jouriialsj March 15. 168|. 
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wliicli k,y a.t Harwicli was likely to imitate tlie example set CHAP, 
at Ipswicli. /‘■' .If tliese Scots/’ said Halifax to Reresby, are 
misupported, they are lost. But if they are acting in concert 
i. with others, the danger is serious indeed.”^ The truth 
seems to be that there was a conspiracy which had ramifi- 
cations ill many parts of the army, but that the conspirators 
were awed by the firmness of the Government and of the 
Parliament. A committee , of the Privy Council was sitting 
when the tidings of the mutiny arrived in London. William 
Harbord, who represented the borough of Launceston, was 
at the board. His colleagues entreated him to go down 
instantly to the House of Commons, and to relate what had 
happened. He went, rose in his place, and told his story. 

The spirit of the assembly rose to the occasion. Howe was 
the first to call for vigorous action. Address the King,” 
he said, ^^to send his Dutch troops after these men. I know 
not who else can be trusted.” “ This is no jesting matter,” 
said old Birch, who had been a colonel in the service of the 
Parliament, and had seen the most powerful and renowned 
House of Commons that ever sate twice purged and twice 
expelled by its own soldiers; ^^if you let this evil spread, 

^ you will have an army upon you in a few days. Address the 
' ’^'‘King to send horse and foot instantly, his own men, men 
whom he can trust, and to put these people down at once.” 

The men of the long robe caught the flame. It is not the 
learning of my profession that is needed here,” said Treby. 

What is now to be done is to meet force with force, and to 
maintain in the field what we have done in the senate.” 

Write to the Sheriffs, ” said Colonel Mildmay, member for 
Essex. Raise the militia. There are a hundred and fifty 
thousand of them: they are good Englishmen: they will 
* not fail you.” It was resolved that aU members of the 
House who held commissions in the army should be dis^jensed 
from parliamentary attendance, in order that they might 
repair instantly to their military posts. An address was 
tinaiiiniously voted requesting the King to take effectual 
steps for the suppression of the rebellion, and to put forth a 
proclamation denouncing public vengeance on the rebels. 

One gentleman hinted that it might be well to advise His 
C, Majesty to offer a pardon to those who should peaceably sub- 
hiit : but the House wisely rejected the suggestion. This 

* Reresby’s Memoirs, 
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is HO time/’ it was well said^ for anytlimg th.at looks like 
fear.” The address* was instantly sent up to the Lords. The 
Lords concurred in it. Two peers, two knights of shires, 
and two burgesses were sent with it to Conrt, Wiliaiia 
received them graciously, and informed them that he had | 
already given the necessary orders. In fact, several regi- 1 
ments of horse and dragoons had been sent northwards ! 
under the command of Ginkell, one of the bravest and ablest | 
officers of the Dutch army.* 

Meanwhile the mutineers were hastening across the conn- ; 
try which lies between Cambridge and the Wash. Their ' 
way lay through a vast and desolate fen, saturated with the 
moisture of thirteen counties, and overhung during the 
greater part of the year by a low grey mist, high above*^^ 
which rose, visible many miles, the magnificent tower of Ely. 

In that dreary region, covered by vast flights of wild fowl, 
a half savage pop^ation, Imown by the name of the Breed- 
lings, then led an amphibious life, sometimes wading, and 
sometimes rowing, from one islet of firm ground to another.f 
The roads were among the worst in the island, and, as soon 
as rumour announced the approach of the rebels, were 
studiously made worse by the country people. Bridges wei-e 
broken down. Trees were laid across the highways td'^'. 
obstruct the progress of the cannon. ISTevertheless the 
Scotch veterans not only pushed forward with great speed, 
but succeeded in carrying their artillery with them. They 
entered Lincolnshire, and were not far from Sleaford, when 
they learned that Ginkell with an irresistible force was 
close on their track. Victory and escape were equally out 
of the question. The bravest warriors could not contend 
against fourfold odds. The most active infantry could not 
outrun horsemen. Yet the leaders, probably despairing 
pardon, urged the men to try the chance of battle. In that^l 
region, a spot almost surrounded by swamps and pools was 
without difficulty found. Here the insurgents were drawn 
up ; and the cannon were planted at the only point which 
was thought not to be sufficiently protected by natural 
defences. Ginkell ordered the attack to be made at a place 
which was out of the range of the guns; and his dragoons , 

* Commons’ Journals, and Grey’s I)e- eai’lier pai-t of tlie eigliteenth century, 
bates, Marcli 15. 168| ; London Gazette, see Pepys's Diary, Sept. IS. 1663, and 
Marcii 18. tlie Tour tlirough the whole Island of | 

t As to the state of this region in Great Britain, 1724-. j 

the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
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! daslied gullaiitly into the water, tliongh it was so deep that 
their horses were forced to swim. Then the mutineers lost 
heart. They beat a parley, surrendered at discretion, and 
were brought up to London under a strong guard. Their 
lives 'were forfeit ; for they had been guilty, not merely of 
P mutiny, which was then not a legal crime, but of levying 
war against the King, William, however, with politic 
clemency, abstained from shedding the blood even of the 
most culpable. A few of the ringleaders were brought to 
trial at the next Bury assizes, and were convicted of high 
treason ; but their lives were spared. The rest were merely 
ordered to return to their duty. The regiment, lately so 
refractory, went submissively to the Continent, and there, 
through many hard campaigns, distinguished itself by fidelity, 
by discipline, and by valour.* 

This event facilitated an important change in our polity, a 
change which, it is true, could not have been long delayed, 
but which would not have been easily accomplished except 
at a moment of extreme danger. The time had at length 
arrived at which it was necessary to mate a legal distinction 
between the soldier and the citizen. Under the Plantagenets 
^ and the Tudors there had been no standing army. The 
I ' standing army which had existed under the last kings of the 
House of Stuart had been regarded by every party in the 
state with strong and not unreasonable aversion. The com- 
mon law gave the Sovereign no power to control his troops. 
The Parliament, regarding them as mere tools of tyranny, 
had not been disposed to give such power by statute. James 
: indeed had induced his corrupt and servile Judges to put on 

some obsolete laws a construction which enabled him to 
pimish desertion capitally. But this construction was con- 
sidered by all respectable jurists as unsound, and, had it 
L/' ' been sound, would have been far from effecting all that was 
I necessary for the purj)ose of maintaining military discipline. 

I Even James did not venture to inflict death by sentence of 
‘ a court martial. The deserter was treated as an ordinary 

‘ - felon, was tried at the assizes by a petty jury on a bill found 

by a grand jury, and was at liberty to avail himself of any 
technical flaw which might be discovered in the indictment. 

‘ ^ London G-azettc, MareL 25. 1689; Eegnnent of Loot, printed by axitliority. 

f Van Citters to the States General, See also a curious digression in the Com- 

I Letters of ISiottingham in the State Pk- the Life and Military 

[ per Office, dated July 23. and Angnst 9. Actions of Bichard, Earl of Tyreoimei, 

I 1689 ; Historical Heeord of the First 1^89. 
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CHAP. : Tlie Eevolution, by- altering tbe relatiye position of tlie 
Sovereign and tbe Parliament, bad altered also tbe relative 
position of tbe army and the nation. Tbe King and the 
Commons were now at nnity ; and both were alike menaced j 
by tbe greatest military power which bad existed in Europe T 
since tbe downfall of the Roman empire. In a few weeks ' 
thirty thousand veterans, accustomed to conquer, and led by 
able and experienced captains, might cross from the ports of 
bTormandy and Britanny to onr shores. That such a force 
would with little difficulty scatter three times that number of 
militia, no man well acquainted with war could doubt. 
There mnst then be regular soldiers ; and, if there were to 
be regular soldiers, , it must be indispensable, both to their 
efficiency, and to the security of every other class, that they 
should he kept under a strict discipline. An ill disciplined 
army has ever been a more costly and a more licentious 
militia, impotent against a foreign enemy, and formidable 
only to the country which it is paid to defend. A strong 
luie of demarcation must therefore be drami between the 
soldiers and the rest of the community. For the sake of 
public freedom, they must, in the midst of freedom, be 
placed under a despotic rule. They must be subject to a 
sharper penal code, and to a more stringent code of j)ro- 
cedure, than are administered by the ordinary tribunals. 
Some acts which in the citizen are innocent must in the 
soldier he crimes. Some acts which in the citizen are 
punished with fine or imprisonment must in the soldier be 
punished -with death. The machinery by which courts of 
law ascertain the guilt or innocence of an accused citizen is 
too slow and too intiicate to be applied to an accused soldier. 

For, of all the maladies incident to the body politic, military 
insubordination is that which requires the most prompt and 
drastic remedies. If the evil be not stopped as soon as it ^ 
appears,^, it is certaiu to spread 5 and it cannot spread far 
without danger to the very vitals of the commonwealth. For 
the general safety, therefore, a summary jurisdiction of 
terrible extent must, in camps, be entrusted to rude tribunals 
composed of men of the sword. 

But, though it was certain that the country could not, at ■ 
that moment, be secure without professional soldiers, and 
. ■ equally - certain that -professional soldiers must be worse than * ^ 
unless they were- placed under a rule more arbitrary I 
.... and severe than that'to" which other men were subject, it was I 
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not witliGTit great misgivings tliat a Ilonse of Commons could 
venture to recognise the existence and to mahe provision for 
the government of a standing army. There was scarcely a 
V piibhe man of note who had not often avowed his conviction 
that, onr .polity and' a standing army conld not exist together. 
I The Whigs had been in the constant habit of repeating that 
standing armies had destroyed the fi-ee institutions of the 
neighbouring nations. The Tories had repeated as constantly 
that, in oin- own island, a standing army had subverted the 
Church, oppressed the gentry, and murdered the King. Ko 
leader of either party could, without laying himself open to 
the cha,rge of gross inconsistency, propose that such an army 
; should henceforth be one of the permanent establishments of 
the realm. The mutiny at Ipswich, and the panic which that 
^ mutiny produced, made the first step in the right direction 
easy 5 and by that step the whole course of our subsequent 
legislation was determined. A short bill was brought in 
which began by declaring, in explicit terms, that standing 
armies and courts martial were unkaown to the law of Eng- 
land, It was then enacted that, on account of the extreme 
I perils impending at that moment over the state, no man mus- 
: feered on pay in the service of the Crown should, on pain of 

"‘^aeath, or of such lighter punishment as a court martial 
should deem sufficient, desexdj his colours or mutiny against his 
commanding officers. This statute was to be in force only 
six months; and many of those who voted for it probably 
believed that it would, at the close of that period, be suffered 
to e::^ire. The bill passed rapidly and easily. Not a single 
j division was taken upon it in the House of Commons, A 
j mitigating clause indeed, which illustrates somewhat curi- 
i ously the manners of that age, was added by way of rider 

r , after the third reading. This clause provided that no court 
martial should pass sentence of death except between the 
hours of six in the morning and one in the afternoon. The 
dinner hour was then early; and it was but too j)robable that 
a gentleman who had dined would be in a state in which he, 
could not safely be trusted with the lives of his fellow crea- 
tm-es. With this amendment, the first and most concise of 
our many Mutiny Bills was sent up to the Lords, and was, in 
. ^a few hours, hurried by them through all its stages and passed 
by the Zing* 

Stn,t. 1 W. & M. sess. 1. o. t5. ; Oommons’ Journals, March 28. 1689. 
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, , ITius began^ witbout one dissentient voice in Paiiiainent^ 

■ witliont one imirmnr in tlie nation^ a cliange wbieli bad be- 
come necessary to the safety of tlie state^ yet wMcb every 
party in tbe state tlien regarded with extreme dread and - 4 ^^ 
aversion. Six months passed; and stiU the public danger 
continued. Tbe iiower necessary to tbe maintenance of mili- 
tary disciplnie was a second time entrusted to tbe Crown for a 
short term. ' Tbe trust again expired, and was agabi renewed. 

By slow degrees familiarity reconciled the public mind to tbe f. 
names, once so odious, of standmg army and court niartiaL 1 
It was proved by experience that, in a well constituted ^ 
society, professional soldiers may be terrible to a foreign ; 
enemy, and yet submissive to the civil power. "Wliat bad j' 
been at first tolerated as tbe exception began to be considered 
as tbe 'rule. Not a session passed without a Mutiny BiiL ' 
Duiing two generations, indeed, an annual clamour against 
tbe new system was raised by some fiictious men desirous to 
weaten the bands of the Government, and by some respect- 
able men who felt an honest but injudicious reverence for 
every old constitutional tradition, and who were unable to un- 
derstand that what at one stage m tbe progress of society is ^ 
pernicious may at another stage be indispensable. But this ^ ; 
clamour, as years rolled on, became fainter and fainter. The | 
debate which recurred every sprmg on tbe Mutiny Bill came 
to be regarded merely as an occasion on which hopeful young 
orators, fresh from Cbristcbui’cb, were to deliver maiden 
speeches, setting forth how the guards of Pisistratus seized 
the citadel of Athens, and how the Praetorian cohorts sold the 
Roman empire to Didius. At length these declamations be- 
came too ridiculous to be repeated. The most oldfashioiied, 
the most eccentric, politician could hardly, in the reign of 
George the Third, contend that there ought to be no regular - 
soldiers, or that the ordinary law, administered by the or- 
dinary courts, would effectually maintain discipline among 
such soldiers. All parties being agreed as to the general 
principle, a long succession of Mutiny Bills passed without 
any discussion, except when some particular article of the 
nnlitary code appeared to require amendment. It is perhaps 
because the army became' thus gradually, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, one of the /.institutions of England, that it has acted 
In such perfect harmony with all her other institutions, has f 
never once, during a hundred and sixty years, been untrue to 
the throne or disobedient to the law, has never once defied the 
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tribunals or oYcrawed tlie coiistitueiit bodies. To tliis day^- 
lioweYer, tbe Estates of tlie Realia continne to set up 
periodically/ witli laudable jealousy^ a landmark on tlie 
frontier wMcli was traced ■ at tbe time of tbe Eeyoliition. 
They soleiiiiily reassert every year tbe doctrine laid doTOi in 
tbe Declaration of Eight ; and tbey tben gTant to tbe Sove- 
reign an extraordinary, power to govern a certain number 
of soldiers according to certain rules during twelve montbs 
more. 

In tbe same week in wliicb tbe first Mutiny Bill was laid 
on tbe table of tbe Commons^ another temporary law, made 
necessary by tbe unsettled state of tbe kingdom, was passed. 
Since tbe flight of Janies many persons who were believed to 
have been deeply implicated ni bis unlawful acts, or to be 
engaged in plots for bis restoration, bad been arrested and 
confined. During tbe vacancy of tbe throne, these men could 
derive no benefit from tbe Habeas Corpns Act. For tbe ma- 
cbinery by wbicb alone that Act could be carried into execu- 
tion bad ceased to exist ; and, tbroiigb tbe whole of Hilary 
term, all the courts in Westminster HaU bad remaiiied closed. 
Now that the ordinary tribunals were about to resume their 
. functions, it was apprehended that those prisoners whom it 
was not convenient to bring instantly to trial would demand 
and obtain their liberty. A bill was therefore brought in 
wbicb empowered tbe King to detain in custody during a 
few weeks such persons as be should suspect of *evil designs 
against bis government. This bill passed the two Houses 
with little or no opposition.'^' But tbe maleconteiits out of 
doors did not fail to remark- that, in tbe late reign, the 
Habeas Corpus Act bad not been one day susi)ended. It 
was the fashion to call James a tyrant, and William a de- 
liverer. Tet, before tbe deliverer bad been a month on tbe 
throne, be bad deprived Englishmen of a precious right 
which the tyrant bad respected.f This is a kind of reproach 
which a government sprung from a popular revolution almost 
inevitably incurs. From such a goveimnient men naturally 
think themselves entitled to demand a more gentle and 
liberal administration than is expected from old and deeply 
rooted power. Yet such a government, having, as it always 
'‘■*"“bas, many active enemies, and not having tbe strengtli 
derived from legitimacy and prescription, can at first niain- 
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^ Stat. 1 W. & M. sess, 1. c. 2. 
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t Eonquillo, Marcli 1689. 
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tain itself only by a vigilance and a severity of wliicli old and 
deeply rooted power stands in no need. Extraordinary and 
irregular vindications of public liberty are sometimes neces- 
sary: yet, however necessary, they are almost always fol- 
lowed by some temporary abridgments of that very liberty ; 
and every such abridgment is a fertile and plausible theme 
for sarcasm and invective. 

IJnhappily sarcasm and invective directed against William 
were but too likely to find favourable audience. Each of the 
two great parties had its own reasons for being dissatisfied 
with him; and there were some complaints in which both 
parties joined. His manners gave almost universal offence. 
He was in truth far better qualified to save a nation than to 
adorn a court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, he 
had no equal among his contemporaries. He had formed 
plans not inferior in grandeur and boldness to those of 
Eichelieu, and had carried them into effect with a tact and 
wariness worthy of Mazarin. Two countries, the seats of 
civil liberty and of the Eeformed Faith, had been preserved 
by his wisdom and courage from extreme perils. Holland he 
had delivered from foreign, and England from domestic foes. 
Obstacles apparently insurmountable had been interposed 
between him and the ends on which he was intent ; and those 
obstacles his genius had turned into stepping stones. Under 
his dexterous management the hereditary enemies of his 
house had helped him to mount a throne; and the perse- 
cutors of his religion had helped him to rescue his religion 
from persecution. Fleets and armies, collected to withstand 
him, had, without a struggle, submitted to bis orders. Fac- 
tions and sects, divided by mortal antipathies, had recognised 
him as their common head. Without carnage, without de- 
vastation, he had won a victory compared with which all the 
victories of Gustavus and Turenne were insignificant. In a 
few wrecks he had changed the relative position of all the 
states in Europe, and had restored the equilibrium which the 
preponderance of one power had destroyed. Foreign nations 
did ample justice to his great qualities. In every Continental 
country where I^rotestant congregations met, fervent thanks 
were offered to God, who, from among the progeny of His 
servants, Mauiice,. the deliverer of .Germany, and Williani^' 
the deliverer of Holland, had raised up a third deliverer, the 
wisest and mightiest of 'all. At Tienna, at Madrid, nay, at 
Eome, the valiant and sagacious heretic was held in honour 
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as the chief of the great confederacy against the House of 
Bonrbon; and even at Versailles the hatred which he inspired 
was largely mingled with admiration. 

Here he was less favonrably judged. In truth, onr an- 
cestors saw him in the worst of all lights. By the Trench, 
the Grermans, and the Italians, he was contemplated at such 
a distance that only what was great could be discerned, and 
that small blemishes were invisible. To the Dutch he was 
brought close : but he was himself a Dutchman. In his 
intercourse with them he was seen to the best advantage: he 
was perfectly at his ease with them ; and from among them 
he had chosen his earliest and dearest friends. But to the 
* English he appeared in a most unfortunate point of view. 
He was at once too near to them and too far from them. He 
lived among them, so that the smallest peculiarity of temper 
or manner could not escape their notice. Yet he lived apaii} 
from them, and was to the last a foreigner in speech, tastes, 
and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our Sovereigns had long been 
to preside over the society of the capital. That function 
I Charles the Second had performed with immense success. 
.„x^His easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and play- 
ing temiis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to ah 
London. One day he was seen among the elms of Saint 
James’s Park chatting with Dry den about poetry.* Another 
day his arm was on Tom Durfey’s shoulder 5 and His Majesty 
was taking a second, while his companion sang ^^PhiUida, 
Phillida,” or To horse, brave boys, to ISTewmarket, to 
horse.” t James, with much less vivacity and good nature, 
was accessible, and, to people who did not cross him, civiL 
But of this sociableness William was entirely destitute. He 
^ Beldoni came forth from his closet; and, when he appeared in 
the public rooms, he stood among the crowd of couriers and 
ladies, stern and abstracted, making no jest and smiling at 
none. His freezing look, his silence, the dry and concise 
answers which he uttered when he could keep silence no 
longer, disgusted noblemen and gentlemen who had been 
accustomed to be slapped on the back by their royal masters, 
called Jack or Harry, congratulated about race cups or rallied 
about actresses. The women missed the homage due to their 
sex. They observed that the King spoke in a somewhat im- 

^ Setj tKfi account given in Spence’s Anecdotes of the Origin of Dryden’s Medal, 
t Griiai’dian, No. 67. 
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CHAP, perioiis tone even to tlie wife to wliom lie owed so mneli, and 
: wlioin'^ lie sincerely loved and esteemed.^ Tliey were amused 
and sliocked to see Mm, when tiie Princess Anne dined with 
him, and when the &st green peas of the year were put on 4 
the table, devour the whole dish without offering a spoonful 
to Her Eoyal Highness; and they prononnced that this great , 
soldier and politician was no better than a Low Dutch 
bear.f 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was 
his bad Inglish. He spoke onx language, but not well. His 
accent was foreign: his diction was inelegant; and his voca- 
bulary seems to have been no larger than was necessary for 
the transaction of business. To the difficulty which he felt ^ 
in ex^iressing himself, and to his consciousness that his pro- 
nunoiation was bad, must be partly ascribed the taciturnity 
and the short answers which gave so much offence. Our lite- 
rature he was incapable of enjoying or of understanding. 

He never once, during his whole reign, showed himself at the 
theatre.J The laoets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise, 
complained that their flights of sublimity were beyond his 
comprehension. § Those who are acquainted with the pane- 
gyrical odes of that age will perhaps be of oi)iiiion that he 
did not lose much by his ignorance. 

Popularity It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was 
of Mary, -^jj^i^ting, and that she was excellently qnalified to be the 
head of the Court. ' She was English by birth, and English 
also in her tastes and feelings. Her face was handsome, her 
port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her manners 
affable and graceful. Her understanding, though very im- 
perfectly cultivated, was quick. There was no want of 

* Tliere is abimclant proof tliat Wil- rested on no better autliority than coffee- ^ 
liam, tbongli a very affectionate, was not house gossip. 

always a polite husband. But no credit f Eonqiiillo ; Burnet, ii. 2 . ; Duchess 
is due to the story contained in the of Marlborough’s Vindication. In a pas- 
Ictter which Dalrymple was foolish toral dialogue between Pliilander and 
enough to ptihlish as Nottingham’s in Palsemon, published in 1691, the dislike 
1773, and wise enough to omit in the with which women of fashion regarded 
edition of 1790. How any person who William is mentioned. Philander says, 
knew any thing of the history , of those “ But man metliinks Ids reason shoidcT recall, 
till) os could be so strangely deceived, it Nor let trail wonmu work Ids second fall.” 
is jiot easy to understand, particularly J Tiiehin’s Observator of November 
as the liandwriting boars no resemblance 16. 1706. 

to Nutriugiiani’s, %vith which Dalrymple | Prior, who was treated by William^. 
was faiiuUar. The letter is evidently with much kindness, and who was very 
a coninion newsletter, WTitten hy a scrih- grateful for it, informs us that the King 
bier, wiio had never seen the King and did not understand poetical eulogy. The 
Queen except at some public place, and passage is in a highly curious' manu- 
wlioso anecdotes of their private life script, the propca'ly of Lord Lansclowne, 
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ferninine wit and slirewdiiess in. lier conversation; and lier 
: letters were so well expressed tHat tliey deserved to be well 
spelt. Slie took iinich pleasure in tke lighter kinds of litera- 
■' I ture, and did soinetting towards bringing books into fasMon 
' , among ladies of quality. , Tlie stainless purity of her. private 
life and the strict attention, which she paid to her religious 
duties were the more respectable, because she was singularly 
free from censoriousness, and discouraged scandal as much as 
vice. In dislike of backbiting indeed she and her husband 
cordially agreed: but they showed that dislike in different 
and in very characteristic ways. William preserved profound 
silence, and gave the talebearer a look which, as was said by 
a person who had once encountered it, and who took good 
care never to encounter it again, made your story go back 
down your throat.* Mary had a way of interrupting tattle 
about elopements, duels, and playdebts, by asking the tattlers, 
very quietly yet significantly, whether they had ever read her 
favourite sermon, Doctor Tillotson’s on Evil Speaking. Her 
charities were munificent and judicious; and, though she 
made no ostentatious display of them, it was known that she 
retrenched from her own state in order to relieve Protestants 
^^^whom persecution had driven from Prance and Ireland, and 
Vho were starving in the garrets of London. So amiable was 
her conduct, that she was generally spoken of with esteem 
and tenderness by the most respectable of those who disap- 
proved of the manner in which she had been raised to the 
throne, and even of those who refused to acknowledge her as 
Queen. In the Jacobite lampoons of that time, lampoons 
which, , in virulence and malignity, far exceed anything that 
our age has produced, she was not often mentioned with 
severity. Indeed she sometimes expressed her surprise at 
^ finding that libellers who respected nothing else resj)ected 

M^moires Originanx siir le E^gne efc “ Ce prince ” says Dolma, “ prit son air 
la Conr de Frederic I., Eoi de Pnxsse, severe, et, le regardant sans mot dire, 
eerits par Gliristophe Comte de Dolma, lui fit rentrer les paroles dans le ventre. 
Derlin, 1833. It is strange that this in- Le Mai-qiiis m’en fit ses plain tes qiielqnes 
teresting volume should be almost un- heures apr^s. ‘J’aimal pris ma bigqwi;,' 
hnowii in England. The only copy that I dit-il; ‘j’ai crii faire Tagr^able sur le 
have ever seen of it was kindly given to chapitre de Milord . . . niais j’ai troiive 
me by Sir Eohert iidair. “ Le Eoi,” a qui parler, et j’ai attrapc uii regard du 
Dohna says, “ avoit une autre quaiite roi qui m’a fait passer I’envie de rire.’ ” 
est celle de n’aimer Dohna supposed thatWilham might he 
point qii’oii rendit de mauvais offices a less sensitive about the character of a 
personne par dos railleries.” The Marquis Freuchmaii, and tried the experiment, 
de la Foret tried to entertain Ilis Mhjesty But, sa^^s he, ** j’eus a pen pr^s le nieme 
at the expense of an English nobleman, sort que M. de la Foret.” 
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her name. God, slie said, knew where her weakness lay. 

She was too sensitive to abuse aiid calumny : He had mer- 
cifally spared her a trial which was beyond her strength ; and ^ 
the best return which she could make to Him was to discoun- n 
tenance all malicious reflections on the characters of others. 
Assured that she possessed her husband's entire confidence and 
affection, she turned the edge of his sharp speeches sometimes 
by soft and sometimes by playful answers, and employed all 
the influence which she derived from, her many pleasing 
qualities to gain the hearts of the people for him.* 

If she had long continued to assemble round her the best 
society of London, it is probable that her kindness and 
courtesy would have done much to efface the unfavourable_y-^ 
impression made by his stern and frigid demeanour. Un- 
happily his physical infirmities made it impossible for him to 
reside at Whitehall. The air of Westminster, mingled with 
the fog of the river which in spring tides overflowed the 
courts of his palace, with the smoke of seacoal from two 
hundred thousand chimneys, and with the fumes of all the 
filth which was then suffered to accumulate in the streets, i 
was insupportable to him ; for his hmgs were weak, and his ^ 

sense of smell exquisitely keen. His constitutional asthma^ 
made rapid progress. His physicians pronounced it im- 
possible that he could live to the end of the year. His face 
was so ghastly that he could hardly be recognised. Those I 
who had to transact business with him were shocked to hear 
him gasping for breath, and coughing till the tears ran down 
his cheeks. t His mind, strong as it was, sympathised with ; 


^ Corapar© tlie account of Mary by 
tlieWbig Burnet witb the mention of 
her by th© Tory Evelyn in his Diary 
March 8. and with what is said 
of her by the Nonjuror who wrote the 
] letter to Archbishop Tenison on her 
death in 1695. The impression which 
the bluntness and reserve of William 
and the grace and gentleness of Mary 
had made on the populace may be traced 
in the remains of the street poetry of 
that time. The following conjugal dia- 
logue may still he seen on the original 
broadside. 

“ Then bespoke Mary, onr most royal Queen, 

* My gracious King William whei’e are you 
going ?’ ' .. ..... 

He answered her quickly, ‘I count him no 
. man. 

That telleth his secret unto a woman.* 

Tile Queen with a modest behaviour replied, 

‘ i wisli tliafc kind Providence may bo thy 
gnicle, 


To keep thee from danger, my sovereign Lord, 

The which will the greatest of comfort afford.** 

These lines are in an excellent coll ec- 
tion formed hy Mr. Eicliard Ileber, and 
now the property of Mr. Broderip, by- 
whom it was kindly lent to me. In one 
of the most savage Jacobite pasquinades 
of 1689, William is described as 

“ A churle to his wife, which she makes but a 

lost.” . . j 

t Burnet, ii . 2. ; Burnet, MS. Haxl. 6584. j 

But Kouquillo’s account is much more | 

circumstantial, “ Nada se ha visto mas i 

desfigurado ; y, quantas veees he estado \ 

con el, le he visto toser tanto que se Je I 

saltaban las lagrimas, y se iDonia moxado | 

y arraneando ; y confiesan los medicos 
que es una asma incurable.” Mar. 1 6S 9 . 

Avaux wrote to the same effect from 
Ireland. “ La sant4 de riisurpateur (\sfc 
fort mauvaise. L’on ne croit pas qiiil 
vive un an.” April 
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Ills bodj. His judgment was indeed as clear as ever, But 
tbere was/ during some montbS;, a perceptible relaxation of 
tliat energy by wMcb. lie bad been distinguislied. Even bis 

^ Dutch friends whispered that be was not the man that be bad 
been at the Hague.* It was absolutely necessary that be 
should quit London. He accordingly took up his residence 
ill the purer air of Hampton Court. That mansion, begun by 
the magnificent Wolsey, was a fine specimen of the archi- 
tecture wbicb flourished in England under the first Tudors ; 
but the apartments were not, according to the notions of the 
seventeenth century, well fitted for purposes of state. Our 
princes therefore had, since the Restoration, repaired thither 
seldom, and only when they wished to live for a time in re- 
tirement. As William purposed to make the deserted edifice 
his chief palace, it was necessary for him to build and to 
plant; nor was the necessity disagreeable to him. Eor he 
had, like most of his countrymen, a pleasm’e in decorating a 
country house ; and next to hunting, though at a great 
interval, his favourite amusements were architecture and 
gardening. He had already created on a sandy heath in 
Guelders a paradise, which attracted multitudes of the cu- 
rious from Holland and Westphalia. Mary had laid the first 
stone of the house. Bentinck had superintended the digging 
of the fishponds. There were cascades and grottoes, a 
spacious orangery, and an aviary which furnished Honde- 
koeter with numeious specimens of manycoloured plumage.t 
The King, in his splendid banishment, pined for this favourite 
seat, and found some consolation in creating another Loo on 
the banks of the Thames. Soon a wide extent of ground was 
laid out in formal walks and parterres. Much idle ingenuity 
was employed in forming that intricate labjuinth of verdm^e 

^ w^ich has puzzled and amused five generations of holiday 
visitors from London. Limes thirty years old were trans- 
planted from neighbouring woods to shade the alleys. 
Artificial fountains spouted among the flower beds. Anew 
court, not designed with the purest taste, but stately, spa- 
cious, and commodious, rose under the direction of Wren. 
The wainscots were adorned with the rich and delicate 
carvings of Gibbons. The staircases were in a blaze with 

, feS. „ 

* “Hasfcadecir los misrnos Holland- saysAyaux. “ Slothful and sickly/ says 
OSes quo lo deseonozcan,” says Ronquillo. Evelyn, March 29. 1689. 

“ II est ahsolunient mal propre pour le f See Harris’s description of Loo, 
role qu’il a a jouer a rheuro qu’il est,” 1699. 
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tlie glaring frescoes of' Verrio. In every corner of tlie 
mansion appeared: a profasion of gewgaws, not yet familiar 
to Englisi. eyes. Mary liad acquired at tlie Hague a taste 
for tke porcelain of Ghina, and amused herself by forming at ^ 
Hampton a vast collection of hideous images, and of vases on 
which houses, trees, bridges, and mandarins, were depicted . 
in outrageous defiance of aU the laws of |>erspective. The 
fashion, a frivolous and inelegant fashion it must be owned, 
which was thus set by the amiable Queen, spread fast and 
wide. In a few years almost every great house in the king- 
dom contained a museum of these grotesque baubles. Even 
statesmen and generals were not ashamed to he renowned as 
judges of teapots and dragons; and satirists long continued - 
to repeat that a fine lady valued her mottled green pottery 
quite as much as she valued her monkey, and much more 
than she valued her husband.* 

But the new palace was embellished with works of art of a 
very different kind. A gallery was erected for the cartoons 
of Eaphael. Those great pictures, then and still the finest on 
our side of the Alps, had been preserved by Cromwell from 
the fate which befel most of the other masterpieces in the 
collection of Charles the First, but had been suffered to lie 
during many years nailed up in deal boxes. Peter, raising 
tlie cripple at the Beautiful Gate, and Paul, proclaiming the 
Unknown God to the philosophers of Athens, were now 
brought forth from obscurity to be contemplated by artists 
with admiration and despair. The expense of the works at 
Hampton was a subject of bitter complaint to many Tories, 
who had very gently blamed the boundless profusion with 
which Charles the Second had built and rebuilt, furnished and 
refurnished, the dwelling* of the Duchess of Portsmouth, t 
The expense, however, was not. the chief cause of the discon- " 
tent which William’s change of residence excited. There 
was no longer a Court at Westminster. Whitehall, once the 
daily resort of the noble and the powerful, the beautiful and 

Every person who is well acquainted see Evelyn’s Diary, July 16, 1689; the 
with Pope and Addison will rememher Tour through Great Britain, 1724; the 
theirsart 'asms on this taste. Lady Mary British Apelles; Horace Walpole on 
Wurrley Montague took the other side. Modern Gardening ; Burjicit, ii. 2, 3. 

“Old China,” she says, “is helow When Evelyn was at Ifampton Court, 
nobody’s taste, since it. has heen the in 1662,the cartoo;us were iiotto ])c seen. 

Duke, of Argyle’s, whose understanding The triumphs of Andrea Mantegna were 
lias never been doubted either by his then supposed to be the finest pictimes 
friends or enemies.” in the palace, 

t As to the works at Hampton Court, 
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fclie gay^ tlie place to wMcb. fops came to show their new CHAP, 
periiqiies/ men of gallantry to exchange glances' with fine 
ladieSj politicians to push their fortunes, loungers to hear the 
't- news, country gentlemen to see the royal family, was now, in 
the busiest season of the year, when London was full, when 
Parliament was sitting, left desolate. A solitary sentinel 
) paced the grassgrown pavement before that door which had 

once been too narrow for the opposite streams of entering 
and departing courtiers. The services which the metropolis 
had rendered to the King were great and recent ; and it was 
thought that he might have requited those services better 
; than by treating it as Lewis had treated Paris. Halifax 

ventured to hint this, but was silenced by a few words which 
admitted of no reply. Do you wish,^^ said William peevishly, 

to see me dead ? 

In a short time it was found that Hampton Court was too Tlie Court 
far from the Houses of Lords and Commons, and from the 
public offices, to be the ordinary abode of the Sovereign. In- 
stead, however, of returning to Whitehall, William deter- 
' ^ mined to have another dwelling, near enough to his capital 
I 'f. for the transaction of husiness, but not near enough to be 
, ^^^within that atmosphere in which he could not pass a night 
without risk of suffocation. At one time he thought of Hol- 
land House, the villa of the noble family of Mch; and he 
actually resided there some weeks. t But he at length fixed 
his choice on Kensington House, the subuihan residence of 
the Earl of Nottingham. The purchase was made for eigh- 
teen thousand guineas, and was followed by more building, 
more planting, more expense, and more discontent.! At 
jmesent Kensington House is considered as a part of Lon- 
f don. It was then a rural mansion, and could not, in those 
' r*" days of highwaymen and scourers, of roads deep in mire and 
nights without lamps, be the rallying point of fashionahle 
;; society.' 

It was weE known that the King, who treated the English 

Uurnet, ii. 2, ; Eeresl)y’s Memoirs. Croissy from Ireland : “ Le Prince 

Uoncjniljo m’ote repeatedly to tLe same d’Ora,nge est toujonrs a Hampton Court, 
etti'ct. Por example, “Bien qnisiera qne et jamais a la ville : et le poiiple est fort 
el Eey fuese mas cooiimicable, y se aco- mal satisfait de cetfce inaniere bizarre et ■ 

— . -_.jtiodas(j an poeo nnis al liiiuior sociable retiree.” 

dc los Inglescs, y que estiibiera en Lon- f Several of liis letters to Heinsins 
, dres : pero es cierto que sus aebaques no are dated from Holland House, 

j SB lo permiten.” July 1 %. 1689. Avaiix, J Luttrell’s Diary; Evelyn’s Diary, 

j about tlie same time, VTote tliiis to Pet. 25. ||||. 
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vourites. 


BoMity and gentry so ungraciously^ could, in a small circle 
of Ms own countrymen, be easy, friendly, even jovial, could 
pour out Ms feelings garrulously, could fill Ms glass, perbaps 
too often; and tMs was, in tbe view of our forefathers, an 
aggravation of Ms offences. Yet our forefathers should have 
had the sense and the justice to acknowledge that the patriot- 
ism, which they considered as a virtue in themselves, could 
not be a fault in him. It was unjust to blame him for not at 
once transferring to our island the love which he bore to the 
country of Ms birth. If, in essentials, he did his duty to- 
wards England, he might well be suffered to feel at heart an 
affectionate preference for Holland. ISTor is it a reproach to ; 
him that he did not, in this season of his greatness, discard, 
companions who had played with Mm in his childhood, who 
had stood by Mm firmly through all the vicissitudes of his 
youth and manhood, who had, in defiance of the most loath- 
some and deadly forms of infection, kept watch by his sick 
bed, who had, in the thickest of the battle, thrust themselves 
between him and the French swords, and whose attachment 
was, not to the Stadtholder or to the King, but to plain 
William of Nassau. It may be added that Ms old friends 
could not but rise in his estimation by comparison with his ^ 
new courtiers. To the end of his life all his Dutch com- 
rades, without exception, continued to deserve his confidence. 


They could be out of humour with him, it is true ; and, when 
out of hmnour, they could be sullen and rude ; but never did 
they, even when most angry and unreasonable, fail to keep 
his secrets and to watch over his interests with gentleman- 
like and soldier-hke fidelity. Among his English counsellors 
such fidelity was rare.* It is painfal, but it is no more than 
just, to acloiowledge that he had but too good reason for 
thinking meanly of our national character. That character 
was indeed, in essentials, what it has always been. Veracity, 
uprightness, and manly boldness were then, as now, qualities 
eminently English. But those qualities, though widely dif- 
fused among the great body of the people, were seldom to be 
found in the class with which William was best acquainted. 


^ De Foe makes tbs excuse for Wil- 
liam : 

We Wame the King that he relies too much 
On strangers, Oermans, Huguenots, and 
Dutch, 

And seldom does his great affairs of state 
To English counsellors communicate. 


The fact might very well be answered thus ; 
He has too often been betrayed by us. 

He must have been a madman to rely 
On English gentlemen’s fidelitj^ 

The foreigners have faithfully obeyed him, 
And none biit Englishmen have e’er betrayed 
him.”. 

The True Born Englishman, Part ii. 
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TKe standard of honour and virtue among our pubHc men CHAP 
was, during Ins reign, at the very lowest point Hismt 
decessois ha(h bequeathed to him a court foul with all the 
vices of the Restoration, a court swarming with sycophants, 

T fortune, to abandon him 

^ they had abandoned his uncle. Here and there, lost in 
that ignoble crowd, was to be found a man of true integrity 
pd puhlic_ spirit. Yet even such a man could not lon<. livi 
m such society without much risk that the strictness of his 
principles would be relaxed, and the deheacy of his sense of 
right and wrong impaired. It was sui-ely 4ijust to blame a 
prmce surrounded by flatterers and traitors for wishino- to 

servants whom he knew by proof 
to be faithftd even to death. ^ 

unSst to hh?' ancestors were General 

unjust to him. They had expected that, as soon as so dis- “aMmin- 

tmguished a soldier and statesman was placed at the head of 

whT of ^ a® ®<=^’«ely knew 

what of gemus and vigour. Unhappily, during the first 

months of his reign, almost everything went wroni^' His 

httoly a^ppointed, threw i£ IW on Mm Sd 

be merited that reputation which he 
Tiad won at his first entrance into pubHc life, and which iL 
splendid success of his last great enterprise had raised to 
the highest pomt. Had they been in a temper to judge fairly 

*^at for the maladministition of 
vyhich they with good reason complained he was not respon 

he had found ; and the machinery which he had foLd was 
all ^t and rottenness. Prom the time of the Restoration 
0 e ime of the Revolution, neglect and fraud had been 
, almost constantly impairmg the efficiency of every depart 
ment of the government. Honours and public truis pet 
ages, baronetcies, regiments, frigates, embassies, govemktts 

dothm^, for provisions, for ammunition, pardons for mur 

er, for robbery, for arson, were sold at Whitehall scarcelv 
fess openly than asparagus at Covent Garden or herrings at 
Bfllmgsgate. Brokers had been incessantly plyinrfmtuf 
^.iom mthe purheus of the court; and of theL brtt 
most successftd had been, in the days of Charles the Tin*! + ^ 
and in the days of James, the priests. Riom toe pdal X I’ 
wa. to toot teat ot too peSiieace. to dil“ 
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itself' tijcagli. every office, and tliroiigli every rank in every 
office, and liad everywliere produced feebleness and disorgani- 
sation. So rapid was the progress of the decay, that within ^ ^ 
eight, years after the time when Oliver had been the ninpire 
Europe, the roar of the gmis of De Buy ter was heard in the ^ 
Tower of London. The vices which had brought that , great 
humiliation, on the country had ever since been rooting them- , 
selves deeper and spreading themselves wider. James had, to 
do him justice, corrected a few of the gross abuses which dis- 
graced the naval administration. Yet the naval administra- 
tion, in spite of his attempts to reform it, moved the contempt 
of men who were acquainted with the dockyards of France and 
Holland. The military administration was still worse. The. 
conrtiers took bribes from the colonels; the colonels cheated 
the soldiers : the commissaries sent in long bills for what had 
never been furnished: the keepers of the magazines sold the 
public stores and pocketed the price. But these evils, though 
they had sprang into existence and grown to maturity nnder 
the' government of Charles and James, first made themselves 
severely felt nnder the government of Williaan. For Charles 
and James were content be the vassals and pensioners of a 
powerful and ambitions neighbonr: they submitted to his^ ,,^ 
ascendency : they shunned with pnsillaiiiinous caution what- 
ever could give him offence : and thus, at the cost of the in- 
dependence and dignity of that ancient and glorious crown 
which they unworthily wore, they avoided a conflict which 
would instantly have shown how helpless, under their mis- 
rule, their once formidable kingdom had become. Their igno- 
mmious policy it was neither in William’s power nor in his 
nature to follow. It was only by arms that the liberty and 
religion of England could be protected against the mightiest 
enemy that had threatened our island since the Hebrides were 
strown with the wrecks of the Armada. The body politic, 
which, while it remained in repose, had presented a super- 
ficial appearance of health and vigour, was now under the 
necessity of straining every nerve in a wrestle for life or 
death, and was immediately found to be unequal to the ex- 
ertion. The first efforts showed an utter relaxation of fibre, 
an utter want- of training. ■ Those efforts were, with scarcely 
an exception, failures; and every failure was popularly ini- ^ 
puted, not to the rulers’ whose mismanageineiit had prodiice<i 
the infirmities of the. state, but to the ruler in whose time 
the infiimities of the state became visible. 
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William miglit mdeed, if lie had heea as absolute as Lewis^ 
have used such sharp remedies as would speedily haTe restored 
to the English aclmiixistratiou that firm tone which had been 
,, ^ waiitiiig since the death , of Oliver. , But the instantaneous 
reform of inveterate abuses was a task far beyond the powers 
of a prince strictly restrained by law^ and restrained stiU more 
strictly by the difficulties of , his situation.’^ 

Some of the most serious difficulties of his situation were 
caused by the conduct of the ministers on whom, new as he 
was to the details of English affairs, he was forced to rely, for 
information about men and things. There was indeed no want 
of ability among Ms chief counsellors : hut one half of their 
ability was employed in counteracting the other half. Be- 
fcween the Lord President and the Lord Privy Seal there was 
an inveterate emnity.t It had begun twelve years before 
when Danby was Lord High Treasurer, a persecutor of non- 
conformists, an uncompromising defender of prerogative, and 
when Halifax was rising to distinction as one of the most elo- 
quent leaders of the country party. In the reign of James, 
the two statesmen had found themselves in opposition toge- 
ther ; and their common hostility to Prance and to Rome, to 
the High Commission and to the dispensing power, had pro- 
' '^"’diiced an apparent reconciliation ; but as soon as they were 
in office together the old antipathy revived. The hatred which 
the Whig party felt towards them both ought, it should seem, 
to have produced a close alliance between them : but in fact 
each of them saw with complacency the danger which tMreat- 
ened the other. Danby exerted himself to rally round him a 
strong phalanx of Tories. Under the plea of ill health, he 
withdrew from court, seldom came to the Council over which 
it was his duty to preside, passed much time in the country, 
find took scarcely any part in public affairs except by grum- 
bling and sneering at all the acts of the government, and by 
doing jobs and getting places for his personal retainers.} Li 
consequence of this defection, Halifax became prime minister, 
as far as any minister could, in that reign, be called jirime 
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^ Eonqiiillo had the good sense and 
mstiee to make allowances which the 
English did not make. After describing, 
ill a di'spatch dated March 1689, the 
■k-meiilable state of the militaiy and 
naval establishments, he says, ‘‘ De esto 
no tiene culpa el Principe de Granges ; 
purque pensar qne sc han de poder 
Tolyer eii dos meses tres Reynos de abaxo 


arriba es ima extravaganeia.” Lord Pre- 
sident Stair, in a letter WTitten from 
London about a month later, says that 
the delays of the En>pish administra- 
tion had lowered the Xing’s reputation. 
‘‘ thonghwvithont his 
t Burnet, ii. 4. ; Eeresby. 

I Eeresb/s Memoirs j Burnet MS. 
Hark 658L 
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minister. An immense load of business fell on bim ; and tliat 
load be was unable to sustain. In wit and eloquence, in am- 
nbtude of comprebension and subtlety of disquisrfion, be 
bad no equal among tbe statesmen of bis time. But la- 
very fertibty, that very acuteness, wbicb gave a sin^ar 
ebarm to bis conversation, to bis oratory, and to bis writings, 
unfitted bim for tbe wort of promptly decidmg practical 
questions. He was slow from very quietness. Bor be ^aw 
so many arguments for and against every possible course that 
be was longer in mating up bis mind than a dub man wobd 
have been. Instead of acquiescing in bis first tbougbts 
he repbed on himself, rejoined on himself, and s^ejomed 
on himself. Those who heard bim talt owned that be 
talked lite an angel : but too often, when be bad exhausted 
all that could be said, and came to act, tbe time for action 


‘Meanwhile tbe two Secretaries of State were constantly 
labourin*^ to draw their master in diametiicaUy opposite 
directions. Every scheme, every person, recommended by one 
of them was reprobated by tbe other. Nottingham was never 
weary of repeating that tbe old Eoundbead party, the party 
which bad taken tbe life of Charles tbe First and bad plotted 
against the life of Charles tbe Second, was in principle repub- 
lican, and that tbe Tories were tbe only true friends of mon- 
archy. Shrewsbury repbed that the Tories might be Mends 
of monarchy, but that they regarded James as their monarch. 
Nottingham was always bringing to the closet intebigence of 
tbe wild daydreams in wbicb a few old eaters of calf's bead, 
tbe remains of tbe once formidable party of Bradshaw and 
Ireton, still indulged at taverns in tbe City. Shrewsbury pro- 
duced ferocious lampoons wbicb tbe Jacobites dropped every 
day in tbe coffeehouses. “ Every Whig,” said tbe Tory 
Secretary, “is an enemy of Your Majesty’s prerogative.” 
“Every Tory,” said the Whig Secretary, “is an enemy of 
Your Majesty’s title.” * ' 

At tbe Treasury there was a complication of jealousies aud 
quarrels.t Both the First Commissioner, Mordaunt, and the 
Cbaneebor of the Exchequer, Delamere, were zealous Whigs : 
but though they held tbe same pobtical creed, their tempers 
differed widely. Mordaunt was volatile, dissipated and gene- 
rous. Tbe wits of that time laughed at tbe way in wbicb be 


^ Burnet, ii. 3, 4. 15. 


t Burnet, ii. 5. 
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flew- about from Hampton Court to tlie Eoyal Exobange^ and 
from tbe Eoyal Exchange back to Hampton Court. How be 
found time for dress, politics, lovemaking^ and balladmaldiig 
^ was a wonder.* Delamere was gloomy and acrimonious, 
austere in bis priyate morals, and pimctnal in bis devotions, 
but greedy of ignoble gain. Tbe two principal mmisters of 
finance, tberefore, became enemies, and agreed only in bating 
tbeir colleague G-odolpbin. Wbat business bad be at Wbite- 
ball in these days of Protestant ascendency, be who bad sate 
at tbe same board witb Papists, be wbo bad never scrnpled to 
attend Mary of Modena to tbe idolatrous worship of tbe 
Mass ? Tbe most provoking circumstance was that Godol- 
^ pbin, tbough bis name stood only third in tbe commission, was 
really first Lord. Eor in financial knowledge and in habits 
of business Mordaunt and Delamere were mere children when 
compared with Mm ; and this Wilbam soon discovered.* 
Similar feuds raged at the other great boards and tlirougb 
all tbe subordinate ranks of public functionaries. In every 
ciistombouse, in every arsenal, were a Shrewsbury and a Not- 
tingham, a Delamere and a Godolphin. Tbe Whigs com- 
plained that there was no department in which creatures of 
-r^e fallen tyranny were not to be found. It was idle to allege 
that these men were versed in the details of business, that 
they were tbe depositaries of ojBficial traditions, and that the 
friends of liberty, having been, during many years, excluded 
from public employment, must necessarily be incompetent to 
take on themselves at once the whole management of affairs. 
Experience doubtless had its value : But surely tbe first of all 
the qualifications of a servant was fidelity ; and no Tory conld 
be a really faithful servant of tbe new government. If King 
William were wise, be would rather trust novices zealous for 
bis interest and honour than veterans, wbo might indeed pos- 
sess ability and knowledge, but who would use that ability 
and that loiowledge to effect bis ruin. 

The Tories, on tbe other band, complained that their share 
of power bore no proportion to their number, or to their 
weight in the country, and that everywhere old and useful 
public servants were, for the crime of being friends to mon- 
archy and to the Church, timied out of their posts to make way 

« “ How does lie do to distribute Ms hours. 

Some to the Court, and some to the City, 

Some to the State, and some to Love\s powers, 

Some to bo vain, and some to be witty !” 

The Modern Lampoouere, a poem of 1 G 90 » 

t Burnet, ii. 4. 
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Foreign 
Aflliirs. 


for Eye House plotters and liaxinters of Tliese 

upstarts, adepts in tlie art of factious agitation, but igiiorant 
of all tbat belonged to tbeir new calling, would be just begin- ^ 
ning to learn their business when they had undone the nation f 
by their blunders. To be a rebel and a schismatic was surely 
not all that ought to be required of a man in high einploy- 
nient. What would become of the finances, what of the ma- 


rine, if Whigs who could not understand the plainest balance 
sheet were to manage the reTeniie, and Whigs who had neyer 
walked overa dockyard to fit out thefleet P 

The truth is that the charges which the two parties brought 
against each other were, to a great extent, well founded, but 
that the blame which both threw on William was unjust. 
Official experience was to be found almost exclusively among 
the Tories, hearty attachment to the new settlement almost 
exclusively among the Whigs. It was not the fault of the 
King that the knowledge and the zeal, which, combined, make 
a valuable servant of the state, must at that tinie be had sep- 
arately or not at all. If he employed men of one party, there 
was great risk of mistakes. If he employed men of the other 
party, there was great risk of treachery. If he employed men 
of both parties there was still some risk of mistakes ; there ^ s 
was still some risk of treachery 5 and to these risks was 
added the certainty of dissension. He might join Wliigs and 
Tories : but it was beyond his power to mix them. In the 
same office, at the same desk, they were sthl enemies, and 
agreed only in murmuring at the Prince who tried to mediate 
between them. It was inevitable that, in such circumstances, 
the administration, fiscal, mihtary, naval, should be feeble and 
unsteady; that nothing should be done in quite the right way 
or at quite the right time : that the distractions from which 
scarcely any public office was exempt should produce disasters, 
and that every disaster should increase the distractions from 
which it had sprung. 

There was indeed one department of which the business was 
well conducted ; and that was the department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, There William directed everything, and, on important 
occasions, neither asked the advice nor employed the agency 

* Eonqiiillo calls tlie Whig function- peared at that time, the Tory 
aries “Grente qne no tienen pmtica ni ex- ciitor puts the question, “ Do joii tJiink 
perieneia.” He adds, “ Yde esto procede the government -wonld he better served 
cd pnsarse nn mes y im otro, sin exeeu- hy strangers to hnsiness?” The Whig 
tarse nnda.” .Tniie 24. 1689. In one of answers, “Better ignorant friends than 
the iimumerable Dialogues which ap- understanding enemies.” 
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of any Englisli politician. One inTaluable assistant lie had, 
A-iitliony HeinsinSy wlio, a few weeks after the Eevolntion kad 
been accomplislied^ became Pensionary of Holland. Heinsins 
liad entered public life as a member of that party which was 
jealons of the power of the House of Orange, and desirous to 
be on friendly terms with Prance. But he had been sent in 
1681 on a diplomatic mission to Versailles ; and a short resi- 
dence there had produced a complete change in his views. 
On a near acquaintance, he was alarmed by the power and pro- 
voked by the insolence of that Court of which, while he con- 
templated it only at a distance, he had formed a favourable 
opinion. He found that his country was despised. He saw 
his religion persecuted. His official character did not save 
him from some personal afeonts which, to the latest day of 
his long career, he never forgot. He went home a devoted 
adherent of WiUiam and a mortal enemy of Lewis.* 

The office of Pensionary, always important, was peculiarly 
important when the Stadtholder was absent from the Hague. 
Had the politics of Heinsius been still what they once were, 
all the great designs of WiUiam might have been frustrated. 
But happily there was between these two eminent men a per- 
-r^&ct friendship, which, tiU death dissolved it, appears never 
to have been interrupted for one moment by suspicion or ill 
humour. On all large questions of European policy they 
cordially agreed. They corresponded assiduously and most 
unreservedly. Eor, though William was slow to give his con- 
fidence, yet, when he gave it, he gave it entire. The corre- 
spondence is stiU extant, and is most honourable to both. The 
King’s letters would alone suffice to prove that he was one of 
the greatest statesmen whom Europe has produced. While he 
lived, the Pensionary was content to be the most obedient, the 
^ most trusty, and the most discreet of servants. But, after the 
death of the master, the servant proved himself caj^able of sup- 
plying -with eminent ability the master’s place, and was re- 
nowned throughout Europe as one of the great Triumvirate 
which humbled the pride of Lewis the Eourteenth.f 

^ Negociations de M. Le Comte d’ wlio has had access to the originals, fre» 
Avanx, 4 Mars 1683 ; Torcy’s Memoirs. quently quotes passages in his “ Histoire 
^ The original eorrespondenee of Wil- des liittes et riTalit^s entre les puis- 

lia,rn and Heinsius is in Dutch. A French sanees maritimes et la France.” There is 
translation of all Williain’s letters, and very little diiference in substance, though 
an English translation of a few of Hein- much in phraseology, between his ver- 
sius’s letters, are among the Mackintosh sion and that which I have nsed. 

MSS, The Baron Sirtema de Grrovestins, 
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The foreign policy of England, directed immediately by 
William in close concert with Heinsins, was, at this time, 
eminently sHlfol and snecessfnL But in every other part of 
the administration the evils arising from the mntnal ani- 
mosity of factions were but too plainly discernible. Nor was 
this all. To the evils arising from the mutual animosity of 
factions were added other evils arising from the mutual 
animosity of sects. 

The year 1689 is a not less important epoch in the ecclesi- 
astical than in the civil history of England. In that year 
was granted the first legal indulgence to Dissenters. In 
that year was made the last serious attempt to bring the 
Presbyterians within the pale of the Church of England. 
Prom that year dates a new schism, made in defiance of 
ancient precedents, by men who had always professed to 
regard schism with peculiar abhorrence, and ancient prece- 
dents with peculiar veneration. In that year began the long 
struggle between two great parties of conformists. Those 
parties indeed had, under various forms, existed within the 
Anglican communion ever since the Eeformation; but till 
after the Eevolution they did not appear marshalled in 
regular and permanent order of battle against each other,- 
and were therefore not known by established names. Some 
time after the accession of William they began to be called 
the High Church party and the Low Church party ; and, 
long before the end of his reign, these appellations were in 
common use.* 

In the summer ol 1688 the breaches which had long divided 
the great body of English Protestants had seemed to be 
almost closed. Disputes about Bishops and Synods, written 
prayers and extemporaneous prayers, white gowns and black 
gowns, sprinlding and dipping, kneeling and sitting, bad " 
been for a short space intermitted. The serried array which 
was then drawn up against Popery measured the whole of 
the vast interval which separated Sancroft from Bunyan. 
Prelates, recently conspicuous as persecutors, now declared 
themselves friends of religious liberty, and exhorted their 
clergy to live in a constant interchange of hospitality and of 
kind offices with the Separatists. Separatists, on the other 

Tlroiigh ttese TeryeonYemeijt names without .scrujjle, as others have done, m 
nre not, as far as I know, to be found in writing about the transactions of those 
any book printed during the earlier years years, 
of William’s reign, I shall nse them 
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Iiand^ wlio had recently considered mitres and lawn sleeves CHAP, 
as the livery of Antichrist, were putting candles in windows -- 

and throwing faggots on bonfires in honour of the jorelates. 

These feelings continued to grow till they attained their 
* ^ greatest height on the memorable day on which the common 
oppressor finally quitted Whitehall^ and on which an innii- 
merable multitude, tricked out in orange ribands, welcomed 
the common deliverer to St. James’s. When the clergy of 
London came, headed by Compton, to express their gratitude 
to him by whose instrumentality God had wrought salvation 
for the Church and the State, the procession was swollen by 
some eminent nonconformist divines. It was delightful to 
many good men to hear that pious and learned Presb^derian 
ministers had walked in the train of a Bishop, had been 
greeted by him with fraternal kindness, and had been an- 
nounced by him in the presence chamber as his dear and 
respected friends, separated from him indeed by some differ- 
ences of opinion on minor points, but united to him by 
Christian charity and by common zeal for the essentials of 
the reformed faith." There had never before been such a day 
in England ; and there has never since been such a day. The 
tide of feeling was already on the turn; and the ebb was 
•^^even more rapid than the flow had been. In a very few hours 

the High Churchman began to feel tenderness for the enemy The High 
whose tyranny was now no longer feared, and dislike of the ^ 
allies whose services were now no longer needed. It was easy 
to gratify both feelings by imputing to the Dissenters the 
misgovernment of the exiled King. His Majesty, — such was 
now the language of too many Anglican divines,— would 
have been an excellent sovereign had he not been too con- 
fiding, too forgiving. He had put his trust in a class of men 
who hated his office, his family, his person, with implacable 
hatred. He had ruined himself in the vain attempt to con- 
ciliate them. He had relieved them, in defiance of law and 
of the unanimous sense of the old royalist party, from the 
pressure of the penal code ; had allowed them to worship God 
publicly after their own mean and tasteless fashion; had 
admitted them to the bench of justice and to the Privy 
Council; had gratified them with fur robes, gold chains, 
salaries, and |)ensions. In return for his liberality, these 
people, once so uncouth in demeanour, once so savjiige in 
opposition even to legitimate authority, had become the most 
abject of flatterers. They had continued to applaud and 
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encourage Hm wlien tte most devoted friends of Hs family 
liad retired in sliame and sorrow from Ms palace. Wlio liad 
more foTiEy sold tlie religion and liberty of England tban 
TitnsP Who bad been more zealous for tbe dispensing 
power than Alsop? Who had urged on the persecution of * 
the seven Bishops more fiercely than Lobb ? What chaplain 
impatient for a deanery had ever, even when preaching in the 
royal presence on the thirtieth of January or the twenty- 
ninth of May, uttered adulation more gross than might easily 
be found in those addresses by which dissenting congrega- 
tions had testified their gratitude for the illegal neclaration 
of Indulgence ? Was it strange that a prince who had never 
studied law books should have believed that he was only , 
exercising his rightful prerogative, when he was thus encou- 
raged by a faction which had always ostentatiously professed 
hatred of arbitrary power ? Misled by such guidance he had 
gone further and further in the wrong path : he had at length 
estranged from him hearts which would once have iDoiired 
forth their best blood in his defence : he had left himself no 
supporters except his old foes; and, when the day of peril 
came, he had found that the feeling of his old foes towards 
him was still what it had been when they had attempted to 
rob him of his inheritance, and when they had plotted againsi '^^^^^ 
his life. Every man of sense had long known that the sec- 
taries boi'e no love to monarchy. It had now been fomid that 
they bore as little love to freedom. To trust them with 
power would be an error not less fatal to the nation than to 
the throne. If, in order to redeem pledges somewhat rashly 
given, it should be thought necessary to grant them relief, 
every concession ought to be accompanied by limitations and 
precautions, Above aU, no man who was an enemy to the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm ought to be permitted ^ 
to bear any part in the civil government. 

Between the nonconformists and the rigid conformists stood 
the Low Church party. That party contained, as it still 
contains, two very different elements, a Puritan element and 
a Latitudinarian element. On almost every question, how- 
ever, relatiag either to ecclesiastical polity or to the ceremo- 
nial of piibho worship, the Puritan Low Churchman and the 
Latitudiiiaiian Low Churchman were perfectly agreed. They 
soAV in the existing polity and in the existing cereiiionial no 
defect, no blemish, which could make it their duty to become 
dissenters. Nevertheless they held that both the polity and 
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tlie cereinoiiial were means and not ends, and tliat tlie 
essential spirit of Christianity might exist without ^iseopal 
orders and without a Book of Common Prayer. They had, 
while James was on the throne, been mainly instrumental in 
forming the greaifc Protestant coalition against Popery and 
tyranny ; and they continued in 1689 to hold the same 
conciliatory language which they had held in 1688. They 
gently blamed the scruples of the nonconformists. It was 
undoubtedly a great weakness to imagine that there could be 
any sin in wearing a white robe, in tracing a cross, in kneel- 
ing at the rails of an altar. But the highest authority had 
given the plainest directions as to the manner in which such 
weaikness was to be treated. The weak brother was not to 
be judged : he was not to be despised : believers who had 
stronger minds were commanded to soothe him by large com- 
pliances, and carefully to remove out of his path every stum- 
blingblock which could cause him to offend. An apostle had 
declared that, though he had himself no misgivings about 
the use of animal food or of wine, he would eat herbs and 
drink water rather than give scandal to the feeblest of his 
flock. What would he have thought of ecclesiastical rulers 
who, for the sake of a vestment, a gesture, a posture, had 
^'■^ot only tom the Church asunder, but had filled all the gaols 
of England with men of orthodox faith and saintly life? 
The reflections thrown by the High Churchmen on the recent 
conduct of the dissenting body the Low Churchmen pro- 
nounced to be grossly unjust. The wonder was, not that a 
few nonconformists should have accepted with thanks an in- 
dulgence which, illegal as it was, had opened the doors of 
their prisons and given security to their hearths, but that 
the nonconformists generally should have been true to the 
cause of a constitution from the benefits of which they had 
been long excluded. It was most unfair to impute to a great 
party the faults of a few individuals. Even among the 
Bishops of the Established Church James had foimd tools 
and sycophants. The conduct of Cartwright and Parker had 
been much more inexcusable than that of Alsop and Lobb. 
Yet those who held the Dissenters answerable for the errors 
of Alsop and Lobb would doubtless think it most unreason- 
^ able to hold the Church answerable for the fiir deeper guilt 
of Cartwright and Parker. 

The Low Church clergymen were a minority, and not a 
large minority, of their profession : but their weight was 
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miicli more than proportioned to their ntimbers^^^^ they 
mustered strong in the capital : they had great influence 
there ; and the average of intellect and knowledge was 
higher among them than among their order generally. We 
should probably overrate their numerical strength^ if we were 
to estimate them at a tenth part of the priesthood. Yet it 
will scarcely be denied that there were among them as many 
men of distinguished eloquence and learning as could be 
found in the other nine tenths. Among the laity who con- 
formed to the established religion the parties were not 
unevenly balanced. Indeed the line which separated them 
deviated very little from the line which separated the Whigs 
and the Tories. In the House of Commons, which had been 
elected when the Whigs were triumphant, the Low Church ' 
party greatly preponderated. In the Lords there was an 
almost exact equipoise ; and very slight circumstances sufficed 
to turn the scale. 

The head of the Low Church party was the King. He had 
been bred a Presbyterian : he was, from rational conviction, 
a Latitudinarian ; and personal ambition, as well as higher 
motives, prompted him to act as mediator among Protestant 
sects. He was bent on effecting three great reforms in the 
laws touching ecclesiastical matters. His first object was to " 
obtain for dissenters permission to celebrate their worship in 
freedom and security. His second object was to make such 
changes in the Anglican ritual and polity as, without offend- 
ing those to whom that ritual and that polity were dear, 
might conciliate the moderate nonconformists. His third 
object was to throw open civil offices to Protestants without 
distinction of sect. AJl his three objects were good; but the 
first only was at that time attainable. He came too late for 
the second, and too early for the third, 

A few days after his accession, he took a step which indi- 
cated, in a manner not to be mistaken, his sentiments touch- 
ing ecclesiastical polity and public worship. He found only 
one see unprovided with a Bishop. Seth Ward, who had 
during many years had charge of the diocese of Salisbury, 
and who had been honourably distinguished as one of the 
founders of the Eoyal Society, having long survived his 
fixeulties, died while the country was agitated by the elections . - 

for the Convention, without knowing that great events, of 
which not the least important had passed under his own roof 
had saved his Church and his country from ruin. The choice 
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of a s accessor was no ligM matter. Tliat clioice would in- 
evitablj Ibe considered by tbe country as a prognostic of tbe 
bigbest impoidi. Tbe King too might well be perplexed by 
• ^ the number of diTines whose erndition;, eloquence, coniuge, 

: i " and npriglitness bad been conspicnonsly displayed during tbe 
contentions of tbe last three years. Tbe preference was given 
to Bnrnet. His claims were doubtless great. Tet William 
inigbt bave bad a more tranquil reign if be bad postponed 
for a time tbe well earned promotion of bis cliaplaiii, and bad 
bestowed tbe first great spiritual preferment, wbicb, after tbe 
i Eevolntion, fell to tbe disposal of tbe Crown, on some emi- 
nent tbeologian, attached to tbe new settlement, yet not 
generally bated by tbe clergy. Unhappily tbe name of 
^ ’ Barnet was odious to the great majority of the Anglican 
i priesthood. Though, as respected doctrme, be by no means 
belonged to tbe extreme section of tbe Latitiidiiiarian party, 
be was popularly regarded as tbe personification of tbe Lati- 
tudinarian spirit. This distinction be owed to tbe prominent 
place wbicb be held in literature and politics, to the readi- 
ness of bis tongue and of bis pen, and above all to the 
frankness and boldness of bis nature, frankness which could 
keep no secret, and boldness which flinched from no danger. 

. "^""He bad formed but a low estimate of tbe character of bis 
clerical brethren considered as a body ; and with bis usual 
indiscretion, be frequently suffered bis opbiion to escape him. 
They bated him in return with a hatred which has descended 
to their successors, and which, after tbe lapse of a century 
and a half, does not appear to languish. 

As soon as tbe King’s decision was known, the question 
was everywhere asked, What will the Archbishop do ? San- 
Croft bad absented himself fr'om tbe Convention: be had 
refused to sit in the Privy Council : be had ceased to confirm, 
to ordain, and to institute 5 and he was seldom seen beyond 
the walls of bis palace at Lambeth. He, on all occasions, 
professed to think himself still bound by bis old oath of alle- 
giance. Burnet be regarded as a scandal to tbe priesthood, 
a Presbyterian in a surplice. Tbe prelate who should lay 
hands on that unworthy bead would commit more than one 
great sin. He would, in a sacred place, and before a great 
.congregation of the faitliM, at once acknowledge an usuiper 
as a King, and confer on a schismatic the character of a 
Bishop. During some time Sancroft positively declared that 
be would not obey tbe precept of William. Lloyd of Saint 
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Asapli, wlio was the common friend of tlie Arelibisliop and 
of the Bishop elect/ entreated and expostulated in vaiin 
ypttm who, of all the laymen connected with the new 
government, stood best with the clergy, tried his inflnence, 
but to no better purpose. The Jacobites said everywhere 
that they were sure of the good old Primate 5 that he had 
the spirit of a martyr ; that he was determined to brave, in 
the cause of the Monarchy and of the Church, the utmost 
rigour of those laws with which the obsequious parliaments of 
the sixteenth century had fenced the Eoyal Supremacy. He 
did in truth hold out long. But at the last moment his 
heart failed him, and he looked round him for some mode of 
escape. Fortunately, as childish scruples often disturbed his 
conscience, childish expedients often quieted it. A more 
childish expedient than that to which he now resorted is not 
to be found m all the tomes of the casuists. He would not 
himself bear a part in the service. He would not publicly 
pray for the Prince and Princess as King and Queen, He 
would not call for their mandate, order it to be read, and 
then proceed to obey it. But he issued a commission em- 
powering any three of his suffragans to commit, in his name, 
and as his delegates, the sins which he did not choose to 
commit in person. The reproaches of all parties soon made ' 
him ashamed of himself. He then tried to suppress the 
evidence of his fault by means more discreditable than the 
fault itself. He abstracted from among the public records of 
which he was the guardian the instrument by which he had 
authorised his brethren to act for him, and was with difficulty 
induced to give it up.*^ 

Burnet however had, under the authority of this instru- 
ment, been consecrated. When he next waited on Mary, she 
reminded him of the conversations which they had held at 
the Hague about the high duties and grave responsibility 
of Bishops. I hope,” she said, ^Hhat you will put your no- 
tions in practice.” Her hope was not disappointed. What- 
ever may be thought of Burnet’s opinions touching civil, and 
ecclesiastical polity, or of the temper and judgment which he 
showed in defending those opinions, the utmost malevolence 
of faction could not venture to deny that he tended his* flock 
with a zeal, diligence, and disinterestedness worthy of the 
purest ages of the Church. His jurisdiction, extended over 
Wiltshire and Berkshire. These counties he divided into dis- 






^ Burncfc, ii. 8. ; Birok’s Life of Tillotsoii ; Life of Ketfclewell, part iii. section 62, 
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tncts wliicii lie secinlously visited. Abont two months of every 
g-ammer lie passed^ in preacliing, catecbising, and confirming 
daily from clmreli to cbiircb. When lie died there was no 
corner of his diocese in which the people had not had seven or 
eight opportunities of receiving his instructions and of asking 
his advice. The worst weather, the worst roads, did not pre- 
vent him from discharging these duties. On one occasion, 
when the floods were out, he exposed his life to imminent risk 
rather than disappoint a rural congregation which was in ex- 
pectation of a discourse from the Bishop. The poverty of 
the inferior clergy was a constant cause of uneasiness to 
his kind and generous heart. He was indefatigable and at 
length successful in his attempts to obtain for them from the 
Crown that grant which is known by the name of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty.* He was especially careful, when he travelled 
through his diocese, to lay no burden on them. Instead 
of requiring them to entertain him, he entertained them. He 
always fixed his head quarters at a market town, kept a table 
there, and, by his decent hospitality and munificent charities, 
tried to conciliate those who were prejudiced against his doc- 
trines. When he bestowed a poor benefice, — and he had 
many such to bestow, — his practice was to add out of his own 
:;r**purse twenty pounds a year to the income. Ten promising 
young men, to each of whom he allowed thirty pounds a 
year, studied divinity under his own eye in the close of Salis- 
bury. He had several children : but he did not think himself 
justified in hoarding for them. Their mother had brought 
him a good fortune. With that fortune, he always said, they 
must be content. He would not, for their sakes, be guilty of 
the crime of raising an estate out of revenues sacred to 
piety and charity. Such merits as these wiU, in the judgment 
of wise and candid men, appear fully to atone for every 
; ^ offence which can be justly imputed to him.f 

When he took his seat in the House of Lords, he found 
that assembly busied in ecclesiastical legislation. A states- 

* Swift, writing under the name of Tenths, and Somers’s letter to him on 
G-regory Misosarum, most malignantly that subject. See also what Dr. Eng, 
and dishonestly represents Burnet as Jacobite as he was, had the justice to 
grudging this grant to the Church, say in his Anecdotes. A most hoiiour- 
Swift cannot have been ignorant that the able testimony to Burnet’s virtues, giren 
Gliiirch was indebted for the grant chiefly hj another Jacobite who had attache^ 
^ to Burnet’s persevering exertions. him fiercely, and whom he had treated 

t See the Life of Burnet, at the end generously, the learned and upright 
of Mie Bi'coiid volume of his history, his Thomas Baker, will be found in the 
manuBCTipt memoirs, Harl. 6584, his me- Gentleman’s Magazine ' for August and 
morials touching the First ILuiits and September, 1791. 
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man wlio was well known to be devoted to tbe Glmrcli 
bad nndertaken to plead tbe cause of tbe Dissenters. Uo 
subject in tbe realm occupied so important and commanding 
a position with reference to religious parties as l^Tottingbam, 

To tbe influence derived from rant, from wealth, and from 
office, be added tbe bigber influence wbicb belongs to know- 
ledge, to eloquence, and to integrity. Tbe orthodoxy of bis 
creed, tbe regularity of bis devotions, and the purity of 
bis morals gave a peculiar weight to bis opinions on questions 
in wbicb the mterests of Christianity were concerned. Of all 
tbe ministers of tbe new Sovereigns, be bad tbe largest share 
of the confidence of the clergy, Shrewsbury was certainly a 
Whig, and probably a freethinker : be bad lost one religion ; 
and it did not very clearly appear that be bad found another. 
Halifax bad been* during many years accused of scepticism, 
deism, atheism. Danby’s attachment to episcopacy and tbe 
liturgy was rather political than religious. But ISTottingbam 
was such a son as tbe Church was proud to own. Propositions 
therefore, wbicb, if made by bis colleagues, would infallibly 
produce a violent panic among tbe clergy, might, if made by 
him, find a favourable reception even in universities and chap- 
ter bouses. Tbe friends of religions liberty were with good 
reason desirous to obtain bis cooperation ; and, up to a certairjT*' 
point, be was not unwilling to cooperate with them. He was 
decidedly for a toleration. He was even for what was then 
called a compi’ebension : that is to say, be was desirous to 
make some alterations in tbe Anglican discipline and ritual 
for tbe purpose of removing tbe scruples of the moderate 
Presbyterians. But he was not prepared to give up tbe Test 
Act. The only fault which be found with that Act was that 
it was not sufficiently stringent, and that it left loopholes 
tbrougli wbicb schismatics sometimes crept into civil employ- 
ments. In truth it was because be was not disposed to part 
with tbe Test that be was willing to consent to some changes i 

in the Liturgy. He conceived that, if the entrance of the I 

Church were but a very little widened, great numbers who 
bad hitherto lingered near tbe threshold would press in. 
Tiiose who still remained without would then not be suffi- 
ciently numerous or powerful to extort any further concession, 
and would be glad to compound for a bare toleration.* ^ 


* OHmixon would have us believe evidence, is of no weight whatever , and 
that Nottingham was not, at this time, all the evidence which he produces makes 
nn willing to give up the Test Act. But against liis assertion. 

Oidmix oil’s assertion, unsupported by 
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The opinioii of the Low Churchmen concerning the Test CHAP. 
Act differed widely from his. But many of them thought that . 
it was of the highest importance to have his support on the 
great questions of Toleration and Comprehension. From the 
scattered jBcaginen'te of information which have come down to 
us, it appears that a compromise was made. It is quite cer- 
tain that jSrottmgham undertook to bring in a Toleration Bill 
and a Comprehension Bill, and to use his best endeavours to 
carry both bills through the House of Lords. It is highly 
probable that, in return for this great service, some of the 
leacling Whigs consented to let the Test Act remain for the 
present unaltered. 

There was no difficulty in framing either the Toleration 
Bill or the Comprehension Bill. The situation of the dis- 
senters had been much discussed nine or ten years before, 
when the kingdom was distracted by the fear of a Popish 
plot, and when there was among Protestants a general dis- 
position to unite against the common enemy. The govern- 
ment had then been willing to make large concessions to the 
Whig party, on condition that the crown should be suffered to 
descend according to the regular course. A draught of a law 
'-authorising the public worship of the Nonconformists, and a 
draught of a law making some alterations in the public wor- 
ship of the Established Church, had been prepared, and would 
probably have been passed by both Houses without diffi- 
culty, had not Shaftesbury and his coadjutors refused to 
listen to any terms, and, by grasping at what was beyond 
their reach, missed advantages which might easily have been 
secured. In the framing of these draughts, Nottingham, 
then an active member of the House of Commons, had borne 
a considerable part. He now brought them forth from the 
obscurity in which they had remained since the dissolution 
of the Oxford Parliament, and laid them, with some slight 
alterations, on the table of the Lords.* 

The Toleration Bill passed both Houses with little debate. TheTol«- 
This celebrated statute, long considered as the Great Charter 
of religious liberty, has since been extensively modified, and 
is hardly known to the present generation exeei)t by name. 

The name, however, is still pronounced with respect by many 

* Burnet, ii. 6.; Van Citters to the claration, with a Bill for Comprehension 
States G-eneral, March 1689; King and Indulgence, drawn up in order to an 
William’s Toleration, being an explana- Act of Parliament, licensexl March 25. 
tion of that liberty of conscience which 1689, 
may be expected from His Majesty’s Be- 
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wlio will perliaps learn with surprise and disappoiiitiiieiit 
the real nature of the law which they have been accustomed 
to holdin honour. . ‘■' ■ ' 

Several statutes which had been passed between the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth and the Eevolution required all people 
under severe penalties to attend the services of the Ghitrch 
of England^ and to abstain from attending conventicles. 
The Toleration Act did not repeal any of these statutes, but 
merely provided that they should not be construed to extend 
to any person who should testify his loyalty by taking the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and his Protestantisni 
by subscribing the Declaration against Transubstantiatioii. 

The relief thus granted was commonl)etween the dissenting' ' 
laity and the dissenting clergy, Bnt the dissenting clergy 
had some peculiar grievances. The Act of Uniformity had 
laid a mulct of a hundred pounds on -every person who, not 
having received episcopal ordination, should presume to ad- 
minister the: Eucharist. ■ The Eive Mile . Act had driven many ' ' 
pious and learned ministers from their houses and their friends^ 
to live among rustics in obscure villages of which the name 
was not to be seen on the map. The Conventicle Act had 
imposed heavy fines on divines who should preach in any 
meeting of separatists ; and, in direct opposition to the humane 
spirit of oiir law, the Courts were enjoined to construe this 
act largely and. beneficially for the suppressing of dissent and 
for the encouraging of informers. These severe statutes were 
not repealed, hut were, with many conditions and precautions, 
relaxed. It was ■ provided that every dissenting 'minister : 
should, before he exercised his function, profess under his 
hand his belief inthe Articles of the Church of England, with 
a few exceptions. The propositions to which he was not re- 
quired to assent were these y that the Church has power to ' 
regulate ceremonies ; that the doctrines set forth in the Book 
of Homilies are sound ; and that there is nothing su23ersti- 
tious or idolatrous in the ordination service. If he declared 
himself a Ba^Dtist, he was also excused from affirming that the 
baptism of infants is a laudable practice. But, unless his 
conscience suffered him to subscribe thirty-four of the 
thirty-nine AHicles, and the greater part of two other Articles, 
he could not pi^each without incurring all the punishments 
which the Cavaliers, in the day of their power and their ven- 
geance, had devised for the tormenting and ruining of schis- 
matical teachers. 
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The situation of the Quaker differed from that of other 
dissenters^ and differed for the worse. The Presbyterian^ the 
Independent, and the Baptist had no scruple about the Oath 
of Supremacy. But the Quaker refused to take it, not 
because he objected to the proposition that foreign sovereigns 
and prelates have no jurisdiction in England, but because 
his conscience would not suffer him to swear to any proposi- 
tion whatever. He was therefore exposed to the severity of 
part of that penal code which, long before Quakerism existed, 
had been enacted against Roman Catholics by the Paiiia- 
iiients of Elizabeth. Soon after the Restoration, a severe law, 
distinct from the general law which applied to all conyen- 
tides, had been passed against meetings of Quakers. The 
Toleration Act permitted the members of this harmless sect 
to hold their assemblies in peace, on condition of signing 
tlu’ee documents, a declaration against Transubstantiation, a 
promise of fidelity to the government, and a confession of 
Christian belief. The objections which the Quaker had to 
the Athanasian phraseology had brought on him the imputa- 
tion of Soeinianisin : and the strong language in which he 
sometimes asserted that he derived his knowledge of spiritual 
things directly from above had raised a suspicion that he 
thought lightly of the authority of Scripture. He was there- 
fore required to profess his faith in the divinity of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, and in the inspiration of the Old and 
Hew Testaments. 

Such were the terms on which the Protestant dissenters of 
England were, for the first time, permitted by law to worship 
God according to their own conscience. They were very 
properly forbidden to assemble with barred doors, but were 
protected against hostile intrusion by a clause which made 
it penal to enter a meeting house for the purpose of molest- 
ing the congregation. 

As if the numerous limitations and precautions which have 
been mentioned were insufficient, it was emphatically declared 
that the legislature did not intend to grant the smallest in- 
dulgence to any Papist, or to any person who denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity as that doctrine is set forth in the 
formularies of the Church of England. 

. Of all the Acts that have ever been passed by Parliament, 
the Toleration Act is perhax^s that which most strikingly 
illustrates the peculiar vices and the peculiar excellences of 
English legislation. The science of Politics hears in one 
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respect a close analogy to the science of Mechanics. The 
. mathematician can easily demonstrate that a certain power, 
applied by means of a certain lever or of a certain system of 
pulleys, will suffice to raise a certain weight. But his demon- 
stration proceeds on the supposition that the machinery is 
such as no load will bend or break. If the engineer, who has 
to lift a great mass of real granite by the instrumentality of 
real timber and real hemp, should absolutely rely on the 
propositions which he finds, in treatises on Dynamics, and 
should make no allowance for the imperfection of his mate- 
rials, his whole apparatus of beams, wheels, and ropes would 
soon come down in ruin, and, with aU his geometrical skiU, 
he would be found a far inferior builder to those painted bar- 
barians who, though they never heard of the parallelogram 
of forces, managed to pile up Stonehenge. What the engineer 
is to the mathematician, the active statesman is to the con- 
templative statesman. It is indeed most important that 
legislators and administrators should be versed in the philo- 
sophy of government, as it is most important that the archi- 
tect, who has to fix an obelisk on its pedestal, or to hang a 
tubular -bridge over an estuary, should be versed in the 
philosophy of equilibrium and motion. But, as he who has -4 
actually to build must bear in mind many things never noticed 
by D’Alembert and Euler, so must he who has actually to 
govern be perpetually guided by considerations to which no 
allusion can be found in the writings of Adam Smith or 
Jeremy Bentham. The perfect lawgiver is a just temper 
between the mere man of theory, who can see nothing but 
general principles, and the mere man of business, who can 
see nothing but particular circumstances. Of lawgivers in 
whom the speculative element has prevailed to the exclusion 
of the practical, the world has during the last eighty years 
been singularly fruitful. To their wisdom Europe and America 
have owed scores of abortive constitutions, scores of consti- 
tutions which have lived just long enough to make a miserable 
noise, and have then gone off in convulsions. But in English 
legislation the practical element has always predominated, 
ond not seldom unduly predominated, over the speculative. 

To think nothing of symmetry and much of convenience; 
never to remove an anomaly merely because it is an anomaly ; ^ 
never to innovate except when some grievance is felt ; never j 
to innovate excei>t so far as to get rid of the grievance; 
never to lay down any proposition of wider extent than the 
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particular case for w it is necessary to provide ; these "ClTxiP. 
are the rules which have^ from the age of John to the age of 
Victoria, generally guided the deliberations of our two liun- 
, dred and fifty Parliaments. Our national distaste for what- 
ever is abstract in political science amoxuits undoubtedly to 
a fault. Yet it is, perhaps, a fault on the right side. That we 
have been far too slow to improve our laws must be admitted^ 

But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any 
other country in which there has been so little retrogression. 

The Toleration Act ajDpx'oaches very near to the idea of a 
great English law. To a jurist, versed in the theory of legis- 
^ lation, but not intimately acquainted with the temper of the 
sects and parties into which the, nation was divided at the 
time of the Eevolution, that Act would seem to be a mere 
chaos of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to 
be tried by sound general principles. Nay, it will not bear 
to be tried by any principle, sound or unsound. The sound 
principle undoubtedly is, that mere theological error ought 
not to be punished by the civil magistrate. This principle 
the Toleration Act not only does not recognise, but positively 
, disclaims. Not a single one of the cruel laws enacted against 
nonconformists by the Tudors or the Stuarts is repealed. 
Persecution continues to be the general rule. Toleration is 
the exception. Nor is this all. The freedom which is given 
to conscience is given in the most capricious manner. A 
Quaker, by making a declaration of faith in general terms, 
obtains the full benefit of the Act without signing one of the 
thirty-nine Articles. An Independent minister, who is per- 
fectly willing to make the declaration required from the 
Quaker, but who has doubts about six or seven of the Articles, 
remains still subject to the penal laws. Howe is liable to 
punishment if he preaches before he has solemnly declared 
his assent to the Anglican doctrine touching the Eucharist. 

Penn, who altogether rejects the Eucharist, is at perfect 
liberty to preach without making any declaration whatever 
on the subject. 

These are some of the obvious faults which must strike 
every person who examines the Toleration Act by that standard 
^^.Qf just reason which is the same in all coimtries and in all 
ages. But these very faults may perhaps appear to be merits, 
when we take into consideration the passions and prejudices 
of those for whom the Toleration Act was framed. This law, 
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aboundmg with contradictions which every smatterer in poli- 
tical philosophy can detect, did what a law framed by the 
utmost sHU of the greatest masters of political philosophy 
might have failed to do. That the provisions which have 
been recapitnlated are cumbrous, puerile, inconsisteixt with ' ^ 
each other, inconsistent with the true theory of religious 
liberty, must be acknowledged. All that can be said in their 
defence is this; that they removed a vast mass of evil without 
shocking a vast mass of prejudice ; that they put an end, 
at once and for ever, without one division in either House of 
Parliament, without one riot in the streets, with scarcely one 
audible murmur even fi:om the classes most deeply tainted 
with bigotry, to a persecution which had raged during four 
generations, which had broken innumerable hearts, which 
had made innumerable firesides desolate, which had filled the 
prisons with men of whom the world was not worthy, which 
had driven thousands of those honest, diligent, and godfearing 
yeomen and artisans, who are the true strength of a nation, 
to seek a refuge beyond the ocean among the wigwams of red 
Indians and the lairs of panthers. Such a defence, however 
weak it may appear to some shallow speculators, will probably 
be thought complete by statesmen. 

The English, in 1689, were by no means disj)Osed to admit 
the doctrine that religious error ought to be left unpunished. 

That doctrine was just then more unpopular than it had ever 
been. For it had, only a few months before, been hypocriti- 
cally put forward as a pretext for persecuting the Established 
Church, for trampling on the fundamental laws of the realm, 
for confiscating freeholds, for treating as a crime the modest 
exercise of the right of petition. If a bill had then been 
drawn up granting entire freedom of conscience to all Pro- 
testants, it may be confidently affirmed that Nottingham would, 
never have introduced such a bill ; that all the bishops, Burnet f 
included, would have voted against it ; that it would have been 
denounced, Sunday after Sunday, from ten thousand |)ulpits, [. 
as an insult to God and to all Christian men, and as a license 
to the worst heretics and blasphemers; that it would have 
been condemned almost as vehemently by Bates and Baxter 
as by Ken and Sherlock ; that it would have been burned by 
the mob in half the marketplaces of England; that it would 
never have become the law of the land, and that it would have 
made the very name of toleration odious during many years ; 
to the majority of the people. And yet, if such a bill had I 
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been passed^ wliat would it liave effected beyond wliat was 
effected by tbe Toleration Act? 

It is trne tbat tte Toleration Act recognised persecution 
- as tlie rttlCy and granted liberty of conscience only as tbe 
exception. But it is eqnally true tbat tbe role remained in 
force only against a few hnndreds of Protestant dissenters, 
and tbat tbe benefit of the exceptions extended to hundreds 
of thousands. 

It is true that it was in theory absurd to make Howe sign 
thirty-four or thirty-five of the Anglican Articles before he 
could preach, and to let Penn preach without signing one of 
those Articles. But it is equally true that under this ar- 
^ rangement both Howe and Penn got as entire liberty to 
]3reacli as they could have had under the most philosophical 
code that Beccaria or Jefferson could have framed. 

The progress of the bill was easy. Only one amendment 
of grave importance was proposed. Some zealous church- 
men in the Commons suggested that it might be desirable to 
grant the toleration only for a term of seven years, and thus 
to bind over the nonconformists to good behaviour. But this 
suggestion was so unfavourably received that those who made 
, it did not ventui*e to divide the House.* 

The King gave his consent with hearty satisfaction : the 
bill became law; and the Puritan divines thronged to the 
Quarter Sessions of every county to swear and sign. Many 
of them probably professed their assent to the Articles with 
some tacit reservations. But the tender conscience of Baxter 
would not suffer him to qualify, tiU he had put on record an 
explanation of the sense in which he understood every pro- 
position which seemed to him to admit of misconstruction. 
The instrument delivered by him to the Court before which 

he took the oaths is still extant, and contains two passages 

of peculiar interest. He declared that his approbation of the 
Athanasian Creed was confined to that part which was properly 
a Creed, and that he did not mean to express any assent to 
the damnatory clauses. He also declared that he did not, 
by signing the article which anathematises all who maintain 
that there is any other salvation than through Christ, mean 
to condemn those who entertain a hope that sincere and 
.^^drtuous unbelievers may be admitted to partake in the 
benefits of Eedemption. Many of the dissenting clergy of 

^ Commons’ Journals, May 17. 1689. 
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London expressed their concurrence in these charitable sen- 
timents.’^ 

The history of the Comprehension Bill presents a remark-. 
able contrast to the history of the Toleration Bill. The two 4 ^ 
bills had a common origin, and, to a great extent, a common | 
object. They were framed at the same time, and laid aside at 
the same time : they sank together into oblivion, and they were, 
after the lapse of several years, again brought together before i 
the world. Both were laid by the same peer on the table of the 
Tipper House ; and both were referred to the same select com- 
mittee* But it soon began to appear that they would have 
widely different fates. The Comprehension Bill was indeed a 
neater specimen of legislative workmanship than the Tolera- ^ * 
tioii BiU, but was not, like the Toleration Bill, adapted to the 
wants, the feelings, and the prejudices of the existing genera- 
tion. Accordnigly while the Toleration Bill found support in 
all quarters, the Comprehension BiU was attacked from all 
quarters, and was at last coldly and languidly defended even 
by those who had introduced it. About the same time at 
which the Toleration BiU became law with the general con- 
currence of public men, the Comprehension BiU was, with a 
concurrence not less general, suffered to drop. The Tolera- 
tion BiU stiU ranks among those great statutes which are 
epochs in our constitutional history. The Comprehension 
Bill is forgotten. Ho coUector of antiquities has thought it 
worth preserving. A single copy, the same which Hotting- 
ham presented to the Peers, is still among our parliamentary 
records, but has been seen by only two or three persons now i 

living* It is a fortunate circumstance that, in this copy, ' 

almost the whole history of the BiU can be read. In spite of 
cancellations and interlineations, the original words can ; 
easily be distinguished from those which were inserted in-- ‘ 
the committee or on the report.t f 

The first clause, as it stood when the bUl was introduced, ■ 
dispensed aU the ministers of the Established Church from 
the necessity of subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. Por 
the Articles was substituted a Declaration which ran thus ; 

* Sense of the siiTbscribetV articles by altogether neglected, even by our most 
the Ministers of Iiondon, 1690 ; palaiay’s exact and diligent historians. It wns^ 
Historical Additions to Baxter’s Life. opened to mo by one of the most valiied'^^ 

t The hill will be found among the of my friendsi Sir John Lefevrc ; and r 

Archi ves of the Hoiise of Lord-s. It is my researches were greatly assisted by : 

strange that this vast collection of im- the kindness of Mr. Thoms, 
portant documents should have been 
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do approve of tlie doctrine and worsliip and government 
of the Ohiircli of England by law established, as containing 
all things necessary to salvation ; and I promise, in the 
./ exercise of my ministry, to preach and practise according 
thereunto/^ Another clause granted similar indulgence to 
the members of the two universities. 

Then it was provided that any minister who had been 
ordained after the Presbyterian fashion might, without re- 
ordination, acquire all the privileges of a priest of the 
Established Church. He must, however, be admitted to his 
new functions by the imposition of the hands of a bishop, 
who was to pronounce the following form of words; ‘^^Tahe 
, .. thou authority to preach the word of God, and administer 
the sacraments, and to perform all other ministerial ofSces in 
the Church of England/^ The person thus admitted was to 
be capable of holding any rectory or vicarage in the kingdom. 

Then followed clauses providing that a clergyman might, 
except in a few churches of peculiar dignity, wear the sur- 
plice or not as he thought fit, that the sign of the cross might 
be omitted in baptism, that children might be christened, if 
such were the wish of their parents, without godfathers or 
- ;r>^?dmothers, and that persons who had a scruple about re- 
ceiving the Eucharist kneeling might receive it sitting. 

The concluding clause was drawn in the form of a petition. 
It was proposed that the two Houses should request the 
Eing and Queen to issue a commission empowering thirty 
divines of the Established Church to revise the liturgy, the 
canons, and the constitution of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
to recommend such alterations as might on enquiry appear 
to be desirable. 

The bill went smoothly through the first stages. Compton, 
V who, since Sancroft had shut himself up at Lambeth, was 
virtually Primate, supported Nottingham with ardour.^ In 
the committee, however, it appeared that there was a strong 
body of churchmen, who were as obstmately determined not 
to give up a single word or form as if they had thought that 
prayers were no prayers if read without the surplice, that a 
babe could be no Christian if not marked with the cross, that 
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Among tlie Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library is a very curious letter 
from Compton to Sancroft, about the To- 
leration Bill and the Comprehension Bill. 

These,” says Compton, ar-c two great 
“works in which the being of oxu’ Church 


is concerned ; and I hope you will send 
to the House for copies. Por though we 
are under a conquest, Cod has given us 
favour in the eyes of oxir rulers ; and we 
may keep our Chxircli if we will.” San- 
croft seems to have returned no answer. 
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CHAP, bread and wine could be no memorials of redemption or 
^ veMeles of grace if not received on bended Imee.^^ 
tbese persons asked, was the docile and affectionate son of j 
the Church to be disgusted by seeing the irreverent practices 
of a conventicle introduced into her majestic choirs ? Why 
should his feelings, his prejudices, if prejudices they were, 
be less considered than the whims of schismatics? If, as 
Burnet and men like Burnet were never weary of repeating, 
indulgence was due to a weak brother,- was it less due to the 
brother whose weakness consisted in the excess of his love 
for an ancient, a decent, a beautiful ritual, associated in his i 
imagination from childhood with all that is most sublime and 
endearing, than to him whose morose and litigious mind was^-< 
always devising frivolous objections to innocent and salutary j 
usages ? But, in truth, the scrupulosity of the Puritan was 
not that sort of scrupulosity which the Apostle had com- 
manded believers to respect. It sprang, not from morbid 
tenderness of conscience, but from censoriousness and spiri- 
tual pride ; and none who had studied the New Testament 
could have failed to observe that, while we are charged care- 
fully to avoid whatever may give scandal to the feeble, we 
are taught by divine precept and example to make no con-^, 
cession to the supercilious and uncharitable Pharisee. Was 
everything which was not of the essence of religion to be 
given up as soon as it became unpleasing to a knot of zealots 
whose heads had been turned by conceit and the love of 
novelty? Painted glass, music, holidays, fast days, were not !■ 

of the essence of religion. Were the windows of King’s ^ 

College chapel to be broken at the demand of one set of , 

fanatics? Was the organ of Exeter to be silenced to please ’ 

another? Were all the village bells to be mute because ! 

Tribulation Wholesome and Deacon Ananias thought them"^ ; 
profane ? Was Christmas no longer to be a day of rejoicing? | 
Was Passion week no longer to be a season of humiliation? 
These changes, it is true, were not yet proposed. But if, — so 
the High Churchmen reasoned, — we once admit that what 
is harmless and edifying is to be given up because it offends 
some narrow understandings and some gloomy tempers, 
where are we to stop ? And is it not probable that, by thus 
attempting to heal one schism, we may cause another? Ali^‘" 
those things which the Puritans regard as the blemishes of I 
the Church are by a large part of the population reckoned 
among her atteactions. May she not, in ceasing to give 
scandal to a few sour precisians, cease also to influence 
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tHe Hearts of many wHo now deUght in Her ordinances ? Is 
it not to be appreliended that, for every proselyte wHom she 
allures from the meeting house, ten of her old disciples may 
turn away from her maimed rites and dismantled temples, 
and that these new separatists may either form themselves 
into a sect far more formidable than the sect which we are 
now seeking to conciliate, or may, in the violence of their 
disgust at a cold and ignoble worship, be tempted to join in 
the solemn and gorgeous idolatry of Eome P 

It is remarkable that those who held this language were 
by no means disposed to contend for the doctrinal Articles of 
the Church. The truth is that, from the time of Janies the 
First, that great party which has been peculiarly zealous for 
the Anglican polity and the Anglican ritual has always leaned 
strongly towards Arminianism, and has therefore never been 
much attached to a confession of faith framed by reformers 
who, on questions of metaphysical divinity, generally agreed 
with Calvin. One of the characteristic marks of that party 
is the disposition which it has always shown to apj)eal, on 
points of dogmatic theology, rather to the Liturgy, which 
was derived from Eome, than to the Articles and Homilies, 
s^which were derived from ^Geneva. The Calvinistic members 
of the Church, on the other hand, have always maintained 
that her deliberate judgment on such points is much more 
likely to be found in an Article or a Homily than in an 
ejaculation of penitence or a hymn of thanksgiving. It 
does not appear that, in the debates on the Comprehension 
Bin, a single High Churchman raised his voice against the 
clause which relieved the clergy from the necessity of sub- 
scribing the Articles, and of declaring the doctrine contained 
in the Homilies to be sound. Hay, the Declaration, which, 
in the original draught, was substituted for the Articles, was 
much softened down on the report. As the clause finally 
stood, the ministers of the Church were required, not to 
profess that they approved of her doctrine, but merely to 
acknowledge, what probably few Bai)tists, Quakers, or IJni- 
tarians would deny, that her doctrine contained all things 
necessary to salvation. Had the bill become law, the only 
people in the kingdom who would have been under the 
"necessity of signing the Articles would have been the dis- 
senting preachers.* 

The distaste of the High Cluirclimen pamphlet published in 1689, and entitled 
for the Articles is the subject of a curious a Dialogue between Timothy and Titus. 
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Tlie easy manner in wHeh. tlie zealous friends of the 
Church gaye up her confession of faith presents a striking 
contrast to the spirit with which they struggled for her polity 
and her ritual. The clause which admitted Presbyterian -f 
ministers to hold benefices without episcopal ordination was 
rejected. The clause which permitted scrupulous persons to 
communicate sitting very narrowly escaped the same fiite. 

In the Committee it was struck out, and, on the report, was 
with great difficulty restored. The majority of peers in the 
House was against the proposed indulgence, and the scale was 
but just turned by the proxies. 

. But by this time it began to appear that the bill which the 
High Churchmen were so keenly assailing was menaced by_«?(, 
dangers from a very different quarter. The same considera- 
tions which had induced Nottingham to support a ' compre- 
hension made comprehension an object of di’ead and aversion 
to a large body of dissenters. The truth is that the time for 
such a scheme had gone by. If, a hundred years earlier, 
when the division in the Protestant body was recent, Eliza- 
beth had been so wise as to abstain from requiring the 
observance of a few forms which a large part of her subjects 
considered as Popish, she might perhaps have averted those ^ . 
fearful calamities which, forty years after her death, afflicted 
the Church. But the general tendency of schism is to widen. 
Had Leo the Tenth, when the exactions and impostures of 
the Pardoners first roused the indignation of Saxony, cor- 
rected those evil practices with a vigorous hand, it is not im- 
probable that Luther would have died in the bosom of the 
Church of Eome. But the opportunity was suffered to escape ; 
and, when, a few years later, the Yatican would gladly have 
purchased peace by yielding the original subject of quarrel, 
the original subject of quarrel was almost forgotten. The 
enquiring spirit which had been roused by a single abuse hiid 
discovered or imagined a thousand : controversies engendered 
controversies : every attempt that was made to aceominodate 
one dispute ended by producing another; and at length the 
General Council, which, during the earlier stages of the dis- 
temper, had been supposed to be an infallible remedy, made 
the case utterly hopeless. In this respect, as in many others, 
the history of Puritanism in England bears a close analogy to ^ 
the history of Protestantism in Euroj)e. The Parliament of 
1689 could no more put an end to nonconformity by tolera- 
ting a garb or a posture than the Doctoi*s of Trent could have 
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reconciled tlie Teutonic nations to tte Papacy by regulating 
tbe sale of indulgences. In tbe sixteenth, century Quakerism 
was unknown ; and there was not in the whole realm a single 
}-' congregation of Independents or Baptists. At the time of 
the Eevolutioii;, the Independents, Baptists, and Quakers 
were probably a majority of the dissenting body ; and these 
sects could not be gained over on any terms which the lowest 
of Low Churchmen would have been willing to offer. The 
Independent held that a national Church, governed by any 
central authority whatever. Pope, ' Patriarch, King, Bishop, or 
Synod, was an unscriptural institution, and that every con- 
gregation of believers was, under Christ, a sovereign society. 
The Baptist was even more Irreclaimable than the Independ- 
ent, and the Quaker even more irreclaimable than the Baptist, 
Concessions, therefore, which would once have extinguished 
nonconformity, would not now satisfy even one half of the 
nonconformists ; audit was the obvious interest of every non- 
conformist whom no concession would satisfy that none of his 
brethren should be satisfied. The more liberal the terms of 
coniprehension^ the greater was the alaxm of every separatist 
who knew that he could, in no case, be comprehended. There 
, ^^as but slender hope that the dissenters, unbroken and acting 
as one man, would be able to obtain from the legislature full 
admission to civil privileges ; and aU hope of obtaining such 
admission must be relinquished if Nottingham should, by the 
help of some wellmeaning but shortsighted friends of religious 
liberty, be enabled to accomplish his design. If his bill 
passed, there would doubtless be a considerable defection from 
the dissenting body; and every defection must be severely 
felt by a class already outnumbered, depressed, and strug- 
gling against powerful enemies. Every proselyte too must 
^ be reckoned twice over, as a loss to the party which was even 
now too weak, and as a gain to the party which was even now 
too strong. The Church was but too weU able to hold her 
own against all the sects in the kingdom ; and, if those sects 
were to be thinned by a large desertion, and the Church 
strengthened by a large reinforcement, it was plain that all 
chance of obtaining any relaxation of the Test Act would be 
at an end ; and it Avas but too probable that the Toleration 
<’^*"Act might not long remain unrepealed. 

Even those Presbyterian ministers whose scruples the Com- 
prehension Bill was especially intended to remove were by no 
means unanimous in wishing it to pass. The ablest and most 
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eloquent preachers among them had, since the Declaration of 
Indulgence had appeared, been very agreeably settled in the 
capital and in other large towns, and were now about to enjoy, 
under the sure guarantee of an Act of Parliament, that tole- 
ration which, under the Declaration of Indulgence, had been 
illicit and precarious. The situation of these men was such 
as the great majority of the divines of the Established Church 
might well envy. Pew indeed of the parochial clergy were so 
abundantly supplied with comforts as the favourite orator of 
a great assembly of nonconformists in the City. The volun- 
tary contributions of his wealthy hearers. Aldermen and De- 
puties, West India Merchants and Turkey merchants, War- 
dens of the Company of Pishmongers and Wardens of the^ ^ 
Company of Goldsmiths, enabled him to become a landowner f 
or a mortgagee. The best broadcloth from Blackwell Hall, 
and the best poultry from LeadenhaU Market, were frequently 
left at his door. His influence over his flock was immense. 
Scarcely any member of a congregation of separatists entered 
into a partnership, married a daughter, put a son out as ap- 
prentice, or gave his vote at an election, without consulting 
his spiritual guide. On all political and literary questions the 
minister was the oracle of his own circle. It was popularly^ 
remarked, during many years, that an eminent dissenting i 
minister had only to determine whether he would make his 
son an attorney or a physician ; for that the attorney was | 

sure to have clients and the physician to have patients. ' 

While a waiting woman was generally considered as a help j 
meet for a chaplain in holy orders of the Established Church, I 
the widows and daughters of opulent citizens were supposed f 
to belong in a peculiar manner to nonconformist pastors. 

One of the great Presbyterian Eabbies, therefore, might well : 
doubt whether, in a worldly view, he should be a gainer by a 
comprehension. He might indeed hold a rectory or a vicar- [ 
age, when he could get one. But in the meantime he would 
be destitute : his meeting house would be closed : his con- 
gregation would be dispersed among the parish churches: 
if a benefice were bestowed on him, it would probably be a 
very slender compensation for the income which he had lost. 

Hor could he hope to have, as a minister of the Anglican 
Church, the authority and dignity which he had hitherto^ , 
enjoyed. He would always, by a large portion of the mem- | 
bers of that Church, be regarded as a desei-ter. He might, 1 
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tlierefore^ on tte wliole, Tery naturally wisli to be left wtere CHAP, 
lie was.* • ' ^ 

There was consequently a division in the Whig party. One 
section of that party was for relieving the dissenters from the 
Test Act^ aM giving up the Comprehension Bill. Another 
section was for pushing forward the Comprehension Bill, and 
postponing to a more convenient time the consideration of 
the Test Act. The effect of this division among the friends 
of religious liberty was that the High Churchmen, though a 
minority in the House of Commons and not a majority in 
the House of Lords, were able to oppose with success both 
the reforms which they dreaded. The Comprehension Bill 
was not passed; and the Test Act was not repealed. 

Just at the moment when the question of the test and the 
question of the Comprehension became complicated together 
in a manner which might well perplex an enlightened and 
honest politician, both questions became complicated with a 
third question of gTeat importance. 

The ancient oaths of allegiance and supremacy eontamed TlieHlIfor 
some expressions which had always been dishked by the Whigs, 
and other expressions which Tories, honestly attached to the of aliegi- 
new settlement, thought inapplicable to princes who had not 
Hie hereditary right. The Convention had therefore, while 
the throne was still vacant, framed those oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy by which we still testify our loyalty to our 
Sovereign. By the Act which turned the Convention into a 
Parliament, the members of both Houses were required to take 
the new oaths. As to other persons in public trust, it was 
hard to say how the law stood. One form of words was 


^ Tom Brown says, in Hs scurrEons 
. ^ way, of tile Presbyterian divines of that 
^ time, that tbeir preaebing ‘‘ brings in 
money, and money buys land ; and land 
is an amusement tliey all desire, in spite 
of tbeir bypocritiealcant. If it were not 
for tbe quarterly contribntions, there 
would be no longer schism or separation.” 
He asks how it can be imagined that, 
while “ they are maintained like gentle- 
men by the breach, they will eyer preach 
lip liealing doctrines ?” — Broom’s Amuse- 
ments, Serious and Comical. Some en- 
rions instances of the influence exercised 
by the chief dissenting ministers may be 
found in Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. In 
the Journal of the retired citizen (Spec- 
tator, 317.) Addison has indulged in 


some exquisite pleasantry on this subject. 
The Mr. Nisby whose opinions about the 
peace, the G-rand Vizier, and laced eoflee, 
are quoted with so much respect, and who 
is so well regaled with marrow bones, ox 
cheek, and a bottle of Brooks and Heilier, 
was John Nesbit, a highly popular 
preacher, who, about the time of the Re- 
volution, became pastor of a dissenting 
congregation in Hare Court, Aldersgate 
Street. In Wilson’s History and Anti- 
quities of Dissenting Churches and 
Meeting Houses in London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, will be foimd several in- 
stances of nonconformist preachers who, 
about this time, made handsome fortunes, 
generally, it should seem, by marriage. 
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enjoined Iby statutes, regularly passed, and not yet regularly 
abrogated. A different form was enjoined by tbe Declaration 
of Eigbf, an instrument wMcb was indeed revolutionary and 
irregular, but wHcb. might well be thought equal in authority 
to any statute. The practice was in as much confusion as the 
law. It was therefore felt to be necessary that the legislature 
should, without delay, pass an Act abolishing the old oaths, 
and determining when and by whom the new oaths should be 
taken. 

The bill which settled this important question originated 
in the Upper House. As to most of the provisions there was 
little room for dispute. It was unanimously agreed that no 
person should, at any future time, be admitted to any officej.^ts' 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, or academical, without taking the 
oaths to William and Mary. It was also unanimously agreed 
that every person who already held any civil or military office 
should be ejected from it, unless he took the oaths on or before 
the first of August 1689. But the strongest passions of both 
parties were excited by the question whether persons who 
already possessed ecclesiastical or academical offices should be 
required to swear fealty to the King and Queen on pain of de- 
privation. None could say what might be the effect of a law 
enjoining aU the members of a great, a powerful, a sacred pro- 
fession to make, under the most solemn sanction of religion, a 
declaration which might be plausibly represented as a formal 
recantation of all that they had been writing and preaching 
during many years. The Primate and some of the most eminent 
Bishops had already absented themselves from Parliament, and 
would doubtless relinquish their palaces and revenues, rather 
than acknowledge the new Sovereigns. The example of these 
great prelates might perhaps be followed by a multitude of 
divines of humbler rank, by hundreds of canons, prebendaries, 
and fellows of colleges, by thousands of parish priests. To such 
an event no Tory, however clear his own conviction that he 
might lawfully swear allegiance to the King who was in pos- 
session, could look forward without the most painful emotions 
of compassion for the sufferers and of anxiety for the Church. 

There were some persons who went so far as to deny that 
the Parliament was competent to pass a law requiring a Bishop 
to swear on pain of deprivation. No earthly power, they said, ^ ^ 
could break the tie which bound the successor of the apostles ‘ 
to his diocese. What Grod had joined no man could sunder. 
Kings and senates might scrawl words on parchment or im- 
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press figures on wax; fint those words and fignres cordd no CHAP, 
more change the conrse of the spiritual than the course of the ... .. 

physical world. As the Author of the universe had appointed 
a certain order^ according to which it was His pleasure to send 
winter and summer, seedtime and harvest^ so He had appoin- 
ted a certain order, according to which He communicated His 
grace to His Catholic Church; and the latter order was, like 
the former, independent of the powers and principalities of 
the world. A legislature might alter the names of the months, 
might call June December, and December June ; but in spite 
of the legislature, the snow would fall when the sun was in 
Capricorn, and the flowers would bloom when he was in Gan- 
I ^ ^ cer. And so the legislature might enact that Derguson or 
^ ^ Muggleton should live in the palace at Bambetb , should sit on 

the throne of Augustin, should be called Tom’ Grace, and 
should walk in processions before the Premier Duke : but, in 
spite of the legislature, Sancrofb would, while Saneroft lived, 
be the only true Archbishoj) of Canterbury: and the person 
who should presume to usurp the archiepiseopal functions 
would be a schismatic. This doctrine was proved by reasons 
drawn from the budding of Aaron^s rod, and from a certain 
plate which Saint James the Less, according to a leg’end of the 
I Tourth century, used to wear on his forehead. A Greek ma- 
nuscript, relating to the deprivation of bishops, was discovered, 
about tins time, in the Bodleian Library, and became the sub- 
ject of a furious controversy. One party held that God had 
wonderfully brought this precious volume to light, for the 
guidance of His Church at a most critical moment. The other 
party wondered that any importance could be attached to the 
I nonsense of a nameless scribbler of the thirteenth century. 

Much was written about the deprivations of Chrysostom and 
^ ~ Photius, of Mcolaus Mysticus and Cosmas Atticus. But the 

I case of Abiathar, whom Solomon put out of the sacerdotal 

I office for treason, was discussed with peculiar eagerness. Ho 

small quantity of learning and ingenuity was expended in the 
attempt to prove that Abiathar, though he wore the ephod and 
answered by IJrim, was not really High Priest, that he minis- 
tered only when his superior Zadoc was incapacitated by 
sickness or by some ceremonial pollution, and that therefore 
the act of Solomon was not a precedent which would warrant 
King William in deposing a. real Bishop.* 

^ See, among many other tracts Dod- cation of the Deprived Bishops, his De- 
welPs Cautionary Discourses, his Viudi- fence of the Vindication, and his Paris- 
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But sucB reasoning as tMs, though backed bj copious 
citations from the Misnaand Maimonides, was not generally 
satisfactory even to zealous churchmen. Bor it admitted 
of one answer, short, but perfectly intelligible to a plain man 
who knew nothing about Greek /a,thers^or LeTitical ge- 
nealogies. There might be some doubt whether King Solo- 
mon had ejected a high priest : but there couM be noKoubt 
at all that Queen BUzabeth had ejected the Bishops of more 
“hglf the sces in England. It was notorious that four- 
teen prelates had, without any proceeding in any spmtual 
court, been deprived by Act of Parliament for refusing to 
acknowledge her supremacy. Had that deprivation been 
nuU ? Had Bonner continued to be, to the end oi his 
the only true Bishop of London ? Had his successor been 
an usurper? Had Parker and Jewel been schismatics? 
Had the Convocation of 1562, that Convocation which had 
finallv settled the doctrine of the Church of England, been 
itself out of the pale of the Church of Christ? Nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the distress of those contro- 
versialists who had to invent a plea for Elizabeth which 
should not be also a plea for William. Some zealots, indeed, 
gave up the vain attempt to distinguish between two cases ^ 
wMch. every man of common sense perceived to be nndis- 
tintmishable, and frauHy owned that the deprivations of 
15^9 coidd not be justified. But no person, it was said, 
ought to be troubled in mind on that account ; for, though 
the Church of England might once have been schismatical, 
she had become Catholic when the last of the Bishops de- 
prived by Elizabeth ceased to live.* The Tories, however, 
were not generally disposed to admit that the religious so- 
ciety to which they were fondly attached had originated in 
an unlawful breach of unity. They therefore took ground 
lower and more tenable. They argued the question as a 
question of humanity and of expediency. They spoke much 
of the debt of gratitude which the nation owed to the priest- 
hood; of the courage and fidelity with which the order, from 
the primate down to the youngest deacon, had recently de- 
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nesis ; and Bisby’s Unity of Priestbood, 
printed in 1692. See also Hpdy s tracts 
on the other side, theBaroceian Mib., and 
Solomon and Abiathar, a Dialogue, be- 
tween Eucheres and Dyseberes. 

* Biu-net, ii. 135. Of all attempts to 


distinguish between the deprivations of 
1559 and the deprivations of 1689, the 
most absurd was made by Dodwell. Sec 
bis Doctrine of the Chnrcli of England 
concerning the Independency of the 
Clergy on the lay Power, 1697. 
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fended the ciTil and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm; CHAP, 
of the memorable Sunday when^ in all the hundred churches 
of the capital^ scarcely one slave could be found to read the 
Declaration of Indulgence; of the Black Friday when, amidst 
the blessings and the loud weeping of a mighty population, 
the barge of the seven prelates passed through the Watergate 
of the Tower. The firmness with which the clergy had 
lately, in defiance of menace and of seduction, done what 
they conscientiously believed to be right, had saved the 
liberty and religion of England. Was no indulgence to be 
granted to them if they now refused to do what they con- 
scientiously apprehended to be wrong? And where, it was 
^ said, is the danger of treating them with tenderness ? No- 
body is so absurd as to propose that they shall be permitted 
to plot against the Government, or to stir up the multitude to 
insurrection. They are amenable to the law, like other men. 

If they are guilty of treason, let them be hanged. If they 
are guilty of sedition, let them be fined and imprisoned. If 
they omit, in their public ministrations, to pray for King 
William, for Queen Mary, and for the Parliament assembled 
under those most religious sovereigns, let the penal clauses 
of the Act of Uniformity be put in force. If this be not 
r*“(0nough, let His Majesty be empowered to tender the oaths 
to any clergyman j and, if the oaths so tendered are refused, 
let deprivation follow. In this way any nonjuring bishop or 
rector who may be suspected, though he cannot be legally 
convicted, of intriguing, of writing, of talking, against the 
present settlement, may be at once removed from his ojB&ce. 

But why insist on ejecting a pious and laborious minister of 
religion, who never lifts a finger or utters a word against the 
government, and who, as often as he performs morning or 
. evening service, prays from his heart for a' blessing on the 
rulers set over him by Providence, but who will not take an 
oath which seems to him to imply a right in the people to 
depose a sovereign ? Surely we do all that is necessary if we 
leave men of this soid: at the mercy of the very prince to 
whom they refuse to swear fidelity. If he is willing to bear 
with their scrupulosity, if he considers them, notwithstand- 
ing their prejudices, as innocent and useful members of 
^^^ciety, who else can be entitled to complain ? 

The Whigs were vehement on the other side. They 
scrutinised, with ingenuity sharpened by hatred, the claims 
of the clergy to the imblic gratitude, and sometimes went so 
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far as altogether to deny that the order had in the preceding 
year deserved -well of the nation. It was true that bishops and 
priests had stood up against the tyranny of the late King : 
but it was equally true that^ but for the obstinacy with which i 
they had opposed the Exclusion Bill^ he never would have ' ^ 
been King, and that, but for their adulation and their doctrine 
of passive obedience, he would never have ventured to be guilty 
of such tyranny. Their chief business, during a qua^rter of 
a century, had been to teach the people to cringe and the 
prince to domineer. They were guilty of the blood of 
EusseU, of Sidney, of every brave and honest Englishman 
who had been put to death for attempting to save the realm 
from Popery and despotism. Kever had they breathed a 
whisper against arbitrary power till arbitrary power begaif^ , 
to menace their own property and dignity. Then, no doubt, 
forgetting all their old commonplaces about submitting to 
Kero, they had made haste to save themselves. Grant, — • 
such was the cry of these eager disputants,— grant that, in 
saving themselves, they saved the constitution. Are we 
therefore to forget that they had previously endangered it? 
And are we to reward them by now permitting them to de- 
stroy it ? Here is a class of men closely connected with the 
state. A large part of the produce of the soil has been ^ ^ 
assigned to them for their maintenance. Jlheir chiefs have 
seats in the legislature, wide domains, stately palaces. By 
this privileged body the great mass of the population is 
lectured every week from the chair of authority. To this 
privileged body has been committed the supreme direction of 
liberal education. Oxford and Cambridge, Westminster, 
Winchester, and Eton, are under priestly government. By 
the priesthood will to a great extent be formed the character 
of the nobility and gentry of the next generation. Of the 
higher clergy some have in their gift numerous and valuable ^ 
benefices ; others have the privilege of appointing judges 
who decide grave questions affecting the liberty, the propeity, 
the reputation of Their Majesties" subjects. And is an order 
thus favoured by the state to give no guarantee to the state ? 

On what principle can it be contended that it is unnecessary 
to ask from an Archbishop of Canterbury or from a Bishop 
of Durham that promise of fidelity to the government which^ 
all allow that it is necessary to demand from every layman” 
who serves the Crown in the humblest office ? Every excise- ' 
man, every collector of the customs, who refuses to swear, is 
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to be deprived of Ms bread. For these Imnible iiiart3a*s of 
passive obedience and hereditary right nobody has a word to 
say. Yet an ecclesiastical magnate who reMses to swear is 
to be suffered to retain emoluments, patronage, power, equal 
to those of a great minister of state. It is said that it is 
snperflnons to impose the oaths on a clergyman, because he 
may be punished if he breaks the laws. Why is not the 
same argument urged in favour of the layman? And why, 
if the clergyman really means to observe the laws, does he 
scruple to take the oaths? The law commands him to 
designate William and Mary as King and Queen, to do this 
in the most sacred place, to do this in the administration of 
the most solemn of all the rites of religion. The law com- 
mands him to pray that the illustrious pair may be defended 
by a special providence, that they may be victorious over 
every enemy, and that their Parliament may by divine 
guidance be led to take such a course as may promote their 
safety, honour, and welfare. Can we believe that his con- 
science will suffer him to do all this, and yet will not suffer 
him to promise that he will be a faithful subject to them? 

To the proposition that the nonjuring clergy should be 
to the mercy of the King, the Whigs, with some justice, 
replied that no scheme could be devised more unjust to His 
Majesty. The matter, they said, is one of public concern, 
one in which every Englishman who is iinwilling to be the 
slave of Prance and of Rome has a deep interest. In such a 
case it would be unworthy of the Estates of the Realm to 
shrink from the responsibility of providing for the common 
safety, to try to obtain for themselves the praise of tenderness 
and liberality, and to leave to the Sovereign the odious task 
of proscription. A law requiring all public functionaries, 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, without distinction of persons, 
to take the oaths is at least equal. It excludes aU suspicion 
of partiality, of jpersonal malignity, of secret spying and 
talebearing. But, if an arbitrary discretion is left to the 
Government, if one nonjuring priest is suffered to keep a 
lucrative benefice while another is turned with his wife and 
children into the street, every ejection will be considered as 
an act of cruelty, and will be imputed as a crime to the 
X' sovc ''eigii and his ministers.* 

' ^ ^ to this controversy, see Eiirnet, 22. 1689 ; Commons’ Journals of April 
ii. 9. ; Grey’s Debates, April 19. and 20. and 22.,; Lords’ Journals, April 21. 
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THns tlie Parliament had to decide, at the same inoineiit^ 
what quantity of relief should be granted to the consciences 
of nonconformists and what quantity of pressure should be 
applied to the consciences of the clergy of the Established 4 
Church. The King coneeiyed a hope that it might be in Ms 
power to effect a compromise agreeable to all parties. He 
flattered himself that the Tories might be induced to inahe 
some concession to the dissenters, on condition that the 
Wliigs would be lenient to the Jacobites. He determined to 
try what his personal intervention would effect. It chanced 
that, a few hours after the Lords had read the Oompre- 
hension Bill a second time and the Bill touching the Oaths 
a first time, he had occasion to go down to Parliament for ^ 
the purpose of giving his assent to a law. Erom the 
throne he addressed both Houses, and expressed an earnest 
wish that they would consent to modify the existing laws in 
such a manner that all Protestants might be admitted to 
public employment.'^ It was well understood that he was 
wiUing, if the legislature would comply with his request, to 
let clerg}unen who were already beneficed continue to hold 
their benefices without sweariag allegiance to him. His con- 
duct on this- occasion deserves undoubtedly the praise of dis- 
interestedness. It is honourable to him that he attempted 
to purchase liberty of conscience for his subjects by giving 
up a safeguard of his own crown. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that he showed less wisdom than virtue. The only 
Englishman in his Privy Council whom he had consulted, if 
Burnet was correctly informed, was Richard Hampden f; 
and Richard Hampden, though a highly respectable man, was 
so far from being able to answer for the Whig party that he 
could not answer even for his own son John, whose temper, 
naturally vindictive, had been exasperated into ferocity bj- 
the stings of remorse and shame. The King soon found that 
there was in the hatred of the two great factions an energy 
which was wanting to their love. The Whigs, though they 
were almost unanimous in thinking that the sacramental test 


ought to be abolished, were by no means unanimous in 
thinking that moment well chosen for the abolition 3 and even 
those Whigs whowere most desirous to see the nonconformists 
relieved without delay from civil disabilities were folly deter- ' 


mined not to forego the opportunity of humbling and piiiiish- 


^ Lords’ dotunals, Marcli 16., 3689. 


t Burnet, ii. 7, 8. 
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iiig tlie class to wliose instrumentality eliieflj was to be 
ascribed tbat tremendous reflux of public feeling wbieb bad 
followed tlie dissolution of the Oxford Parbament. To put 
the Jaiies^ the Souths, the Sherlochs into such a situation 
that they must either starye, or recant, publicly, and with the 
Gospel at their lips, all the ostentatious professions of many 
years, was a revenge too delicious to be relinquished. The 
Tory, on the other hand, sincerely respected and pitied those 
clergymen who felt scruples about the oaths. But the Test 
was, in his view, essential to the safety of the established 
religion, and must not be surrendered for the purpose of 
saving any man however eminent from any hardship however 
serious. It would be a sad day doubtless for the Church 
when the episcopal bench, the chapter houses of cathedrals, 
the halls of colleges, would miss some men renowned for 
piety and learning. But it would be a still sadder day for 
the Church when an Independent should bear the white staff 
or a Baptist sit on the woolsack. Each party tried to serve 
those for whom it was interested: but neither party would 
consent to grant favourable terms to its enemies. The result 
was that the nonconformists remained excluded from office in 
,..»^the State, and the nonjurors were ejected from office in the 
Church. 

In the House of Commons, no member thought it expedient 
to propose the repeal of the Test Act. But leave was given 
to bring in a bill repealing the Corporation Act, which had 
been passed by the Cavalier Parliament soon after the Ees- 
toration, and which contained a clause requiring all muni- 
cipal magistrates to receive the sacrament according to the 
forms of the Church of England. When this bill was about 
CO be committed, it was moved by the Tories that the com- 
mittee should be instructed to make no alteration in the law 
touching the sacrament. Those Whigs who were zealous for 
the Comprehension must have been placed by this motion in 
an embarrassing position. To vote for the instruction would 
have been inconsistent with their principles. To vote against 
it would have been to break with ISTottingham. A middle 
course was found. The adjournment of the debate was moved 
and carried by a hundred and sixteen votes to a hundred and 
fourteen ; and the subject was not revived.'^ In the House of 

^ ^ Burnet says (ii. 8.) that the propo- Houses. .But his memory deceived him ; 
sition to abolish the sacramental test for the only division oh the stibject in 
was rejected by a great majority in both the House of Commons was that men- 
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CHAP. Lords a motion, was made for the abolition of the sacramental 
, test, but was rejected by a large majority. Many of those 
who thought the motion right in principle thonght it ill 
timed. A protest was entered; bnt it was signed only by a ^ 
few peers of no great anthority. It is a remarkable fact that 
two great chiefs of the Whig party, who were in general 
very attentive to their parliamentary duty, Devonshire and 
Shrewsbnry, absented themselves on this occasion,* 

The debate on the Test in the Upper House was speedily 
followed by a debate on the last danse of the Comi)rehension 
Bill. By that danse it was provided that thirty Bishops 
and priests should be commissioned to revise the liturgy and 
canons, and to suggest amendments. On this subject the-^ / 
Whig peers were almost all of one miad. They mustered 
strong and spoke warmly. Why, they asked, were none but 
members of the sacerdotal order to be entrusted with this 
duty? Were the laity no part of the Church of England ? 
When the Commission should have made its report, laymen 
would have to decide on the recommendations contained in 
that report. Hot a line of the Book of Common Prayer 
could be altered but by the authority of King, Lords, and 
Commons. The King was a layman. Five sixths of the ^ 
Lords were laymen. All the members of the House of Com- i 
mons were laymen. Was it not absurd to say that laymen 
were incompetent to examine into a matter which it was 
acknowledged that laymen must in the last resort determine? : 
And could anything be more opposite to the whole spirit of 
Protestantism than the notion that a certain preternfcttural 
power of judging in spiritual cases was vouchsafed to a par- 
ticular caste, and to that caste alone ; that such men as Selden, ' 
as Hale, as Boyle, were less competent to give an opinion on 
a collect or a creed than the youngest and silliest chaplain ""i 
who, in a remote manor house, passed his life in drinking ale I 
and playing at shovelboard ? What God had instituted no { 
earthly power, lay or clerical, could alter; and of things in- | 

stituted by human bemgs a layman was surely as competent ^ 

as a clergyman to judge. T^ the Anglican liturgy and 
canons were of purely human institution the Parliament 
acknowledged b}’^ referring them to a Commission for re- 
vision and correction. How could it then be maintained that ^ 

. ■ ■' . t| 

tioned in tile text. It is remarkable that in the House. 

Qwyn and Rowe, who were tellers for the * Hords’ Journals, March 21. 1689. 
majority, were two of the strongest Wliigs 
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in sncli a Commission tlie laity, so vast a majority of tlie 
population, tlie laity, wkose edification was the main end of 
all ecclesiastical regulations, and whose innocent tastes onglit 
to be carefully consulted in the framing of the public services 
of religion, ought not to* have a single representative? Pre- 
cedent was directly op230sed to this odious distinction. Ee- 
peatedly, since the light of reformation had dawned on Eng- 
land, Commissioners had been empowered by law to revise 
the canons ; and on every one of those occasions some of the 
Commissioners had been laymen. In the present case the 
proposed a,rrangement was jDeeuliarly objectionable. Por the 
object of issuing the commission was the conciliating of dis- 
^ senters ; and it was therefore most desirable that the Com- 
missioners should be men in whose fairness and moderation 
dissenters could confide. Would thirty such men be easily 
found in the higher ranks of the clerical profession? The 
duty of the legislature was to arbitrate between two con- 
tending parties, the Nonconformist divines and the Anglican 
divines, and it would be the grossest injustice to commit to 
one of those parties the ofiS.ce of umpire. 

On these grounds the Whigs proposed an amendment to the 
effect that laymen should be joined with clergymen in the 
^” t3ommission. The contest was sharp. Burnet, who had just 
taken his seat among the peers, and who seems to have been 
bent on winning at almost any price the good will of his 
brethren, argued with all Ms constitutional warmth for the 
clause as it stood. The numbers on the division proved to be 
exactly equal. ‘ The consequence was that, according to the 
rules of the House, the amendment was lost.'^ 

At length the Comprehension Bill was sent down to the 
Commons. There it would easily have been carried by two 
. to one, if it had been supported by all the friends of religious 
liberty. But on this subject tlie High Churchmen could 
count on the support of a large body of Low Churchmen. 
Those members who wished well to Nottingham’s plan saw 
that they were outnumbered, and, despairing of a victory, be- 
gan to meditate a retreat. Just at this time a suggestion 
was thrown out which united all sufErages. The ancient 
usage was that a Convocation should be summoned together 
with a Parliament ; and it might well he argued that, if ever 
the advice of a Convocation could be needed, it must be when 

* Lords’ Journals, April 6. 1689 ; Burnet ii, 10* 
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ohaiiges in the ritual and discipline of the Church were under 
consideration. But^ in consequence of the irregular manner 
in which the Estates of the Eeahn had been brought together 
during the vacancy of the throne^ there was no Convocation. 

It was proposed that the House should advise the King to ' 
take measures for supplying this defect, and that the fate of 
the Comprehension Bill should not be decided till the clergy 
had had an opportunity of declaring their opinion througii 
the ancient and legitimate organ. 

This proposition .was received with general acclamation. 

The Tories were well pleased to see such honour done to the / 
priesthood. Those Whigs who were against the Compre- 
hension Bill were well pleased to see it laid aside, certainly 


for a year, probably for ever. Those Whigs , who were for the 
Comprehension Bill were well pleased to escape without a de- 
feat. Some of them indeed were not without hopes that mild 
and liberal counsels might prevail in the ecclesiastical senate. 
An address requesting William to summon the Convocation 
was voted without a division : the concurrence of the Lords 
was asked ; the Lords concurred : the address was carried up 
to the throne by both Houses ; the King promised that he 
would, at a convenient season, do what his Parliament de- 
sired ; and Nottingham’s bill was not again mentioned. 

Many writers, imperfectly acquainted with the history of 
that age, have inferred from these proceedings that the House 
of Commons was an assembly of High Churchmen : but 
nothing is more certain than that two thirds of the members 
were either Low Churchmen or not Churchmen at all. A 
very few days before this time an occurrence had taken place 
unimportant in itself, but highly significant as an indication 
of the temper of the majority. It had been suggested that 
the House ought, in conformity with ancient usage, to ad- 
journ over the Easter holidays. The Puritans and Latitii- 
dinarians objected : there was a sharp debate : the High 
Chmchmen did not venture to divide; and, to the great 
scandal of many grave persons, the Speaker took the chair tii 



nine o’clock on Easter Monday; and there was a long and 


busy sitting.* 


^ Commons’ Journals, Hareli 28., 
April 1. 1689 ; Paris Gazette, April 23. 
Part of the passage in the Paris Gazette 
is worth quoting. “ II j eut, ce jour la 
(March 28.), une grande contestation dans 
la Chainbre Passe, sur la proposition qui 


fut faite de remettre los seances apres 
les fi^tes de Pasques observ^es toiijours 
par I’Eglise Anglieane. Les Protestans 
conform! stes furent de eet avis ; et les 
Presbjteriens emport^rcnt a la pliirali 4 
des voix qiie les seances recommcnceroierit 
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Tills liowever was by no meatus the strongest proof which 
the Commons gave that they weio far indeed from feeling 
extreme reverence or tenderness for the Anglican hierarchy. 
The bill for settling the oaths had just come down from the 
Lords framed in a manner favourable to the clergy- All lay 
tiinctionaries were required to swear fealty to the King and 
Queen on pain of expulsion from office. But it was provided 
that every divine who already held a benefice might continue to 
hold it without swearing, unless the Government should see 
reason to call on him speeiall}^ for an assurance of his loyalty. 
Burnet had, partly, no doubt, from the goodnature and gene- 
rosity which belonged to his character, and partly from a 
desire to conciliate his brethren, supported this arrangement 
ill the Upper House with great energy. But in the Lower 
House the feeling against the Jacobite priests was irresistibly 
strong. On the very day on which that House voted, without 
a division, the address requesting the King to summon the 
Convocation, a clause was proposed, and carried* which re- 
quired every person who held an}" ecclesiastical or academical 
preferment to tahe the oaths by the first of August 1689, on 
pain of suspension. Six months to be reckoned from that 
day, were a-Uowed to the nonjuror for reconsideration. If, on 
the first of February 1690, he still continued obstinate, he 
was to be finally deprived. 

The biU, thus amended, was sent back to the Lords. The 
Lords adhered to their original resolution. Conference after 
conference was held. Compromise after compromise was sug- 
gested. From the imperfect reports which have come down 
to us it appears that every argument in favour of lenity was 
forcibly urged by Burnet. But the Commons were firm : 
time pressed: the unsettled state of the law caused inconve- 
nience in every depai-tment of the public service; and the 
Peers very reluctantly gave way. They at the same time 
added a clause, empowering the King to bestow pecuniary 
allowances out of the forfeited benefices on a few nonjuring 
clergymen. The number of clergymen thus favoured was not 
to exceed twelve. The allowance was not to exceed one 
third of the income forfeited. Some zealous Whigs were 
unwilling to grant even this. indulgence; but the Commons 

ie Ltindy, second© feste de Pasqnes.” were not twenty Presbyterians, properly 
Tlic Low Churchmen are frequently de- so called, in the House of Commons, 
sigmitc'd as Presbyterians by the French See A Smith and Cutler’s plain Dialogue 
and Dutch writers of that age. There about Whig and Tory, 1690. 
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were content with the victory which they had won, and justly 
thought that it would be ungracious to refuse so slight a 
concession.* 

These debates were interrupted, during a short time, by the 
solemnities and festivities of the Coronation. When the day 
fixed for that great ceremony drew near, the House of Com- 
mons resolved itself into a committee for the purpose of 
settling the form of words in which our Sovereigns were 
thenceforward to enter into covenant with the nation. All 
pai-ties were agreed as to the propriety of requiring the Eiiig 
to swear that, in temporal matters, he would govern accord- 
ing to law, and would execute justice in mercy. But about 
the terms of the oath which related to the spiritual institutions ^ 
of the realm there was much debate. Should the chief magis- 
trate promise simply to maintain the Protestant religion 
established by law, or should he promise to inaintam that 
religion as it should be hereafter established by law ? The 
majority preferred the former phrase. The latter phrase was 
preferred by those Wliigs who were for a Comprehension. 

But it was admitted that the two phrases- really meant the 
same thing, and that the oath, however it might be worded, 
would hind the Sovereign in his executive capacity only. This 
was indeed evident from the very nature of the transaction. 
Any compact may be annulled by the free consent of the party 
who alone is entitled to claim the performance. It was never 
doubted by the most rigid casuist that a debtor, who has hound 
himself imder the most awfol imprecations to pay a debt, may 
lawfully withhold payment if the creditor is willing to cancel 
the obligation. And it is equally clear that no assurance, 
exacted from a King by the Estates of his kingdom, can bind 
him to refuse compliance with what may at a future time be 
the wish of those Estates. 

A bill was drawn np in conformity with the resolutions of 
the Committee, and was rapidly passed tlirough every stage. 
After the third reading, a foolish man stood up to propose a 
rider, declaring that the oath was not meant to restrain the 
Sovereign from consenting to any change in the ceremonial 
of the Church, provided always that episcopacy and a written 
form of prayer were retained, . The gross absurdity of this 
motion was exposed by several eminent members. Such ^ 
clause, they justly remarked, would bind the King under pre- ■ 

* Aceounfcs of wliat passed at the Conferences will be found in the Journals of 
the Houses, and deserve to he read. 
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tenee of setting Mm free. The coronation oath, they said, 
was never intended to trammel Mm in his legislative capacity. 
Leave that oath as it is now drawn, and no prince can mis- 
understand it, 'No prince can seriously imagine that the two 
Honses mean to exact from him a promise that he will put a 
Y eto on laws which they may hereafter think necessary to the 
wellbeing of the country. Or if any prince should so strangely 
misapprehend the nature of the contract between him and his 
subjects, any divine, any lawyer, to whose advice he may have 
recourse, wiU set his mind at ease. But if this rider should 
pass, it wdl be impossible to deny that the coronation oath is 
meant to prevent the King from giving his assent to bills 
^ which may be presented to him by the Lords and Commons ; 
^ and the most serious inconveniences may follow. These ar- 
guments were felt to be unanswerable, and the proviso was 
rejected without a division.* 

Every person who has read these debates must be fully 
convinced that the statesmen who framed the coronation oath 
did* not mean to bind the King in his legislative cajiacity.f 
Unhappily, more than a hundred years later, a scruple, which 
those statesmen thought too absurd to be seriously entertained 
by any human being, found its way into a mind, honest, in- 
^ "“deed, and religious, but narrow and obstinate by nature, and 
at once debilitated and excited by disease. Seldom, indeed, 
have the ambition andperfidy of tyrants produced evils greater 
than those which were brought on our country by that fatal 
conseieiitiousness, A conjuncture singularly auspicious, a 
conjuncture at which wisdom and justice might perhaps have 
reconciled races and sects long hostile, and might have made 
the British Islands ‘ oue truly United Kingdom, was suffered 
to pass away. The opportunity, once lost, returned no more. 

* Journals, March 28. 1689 ; G-rey’s 
Debates. 

t I ■will quote some expressions wliieh 
have been preserved in the concise re- 
ports of these debates. Those expres- 
sions are quite decisive as to the sense 
in which the oath was understood by the 
legislators who framed it. Musgrave 
^ said, “ There is no occasion for this 
proviso. It cannot be imagined that 
any bill from hence •will ever destroy the 
... legislative power.” Finch said, “ The 
■words, ‘ established by law,’ hinder not 
the king from passing any bill for the 
relief of Dissenters. The proviso makes 
tlie scruple, and gives the occasion for it.” 


Sawyer said, “ This is the first proviso 
of this nature that ever was in any 
bill. It seems to strike at the legisla- 
tive power.” Sir Eobert Cotton said, 
“ Though the proviso looks well and 
healing, yet it seems to imply a defect. 
Not able to alter laws as occasion re- 
quires! This, instead of one scruple, 
raises more, as if you were so bound up 
to the ecclesiastical government that you 
cannot make any new laws without such 
a proviso.” Sir Thomas Lee said, “ It 
will, I fear, creep in that other laws 
cannot be made ■without such a proviso : 
therefore I would lay it aside.” 
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CHAP. Two generations of public men have since laboured witb im- , 
nerfeet success to repair the error which was then committed ; 
nor is it improbable that some of the penalties of that error 

may continue to afflict a remote posterity. ^ 

The The bin by which the oath was settled passed the Upper ^ 

coronation. -without amendment. All the preparations were com- 

plete- and, on the eleventh of April, the coronation took 
place’ In some things it differed from ordinary coronations. 

The representatives of the people attended the ceremony in a 
body and were sumptuously feasted in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber. ’ Mary, being not merely Queen Consort, but also Queen 
Regnant, was inaugurated in all things like a King, was girt 
with the sword, lifted up into the throne, and presented with^ 
the Bible, the spurs, and the orb. Of the temporal grandees of 
the realm’, and of their wives and daughters, the muster was 

oreat and splendid. Kone could be surprised that the Whig 

aristocracy should swell the triumph of Whig principles. But 
the Jacobites saw, with concern, that many Lords who had 
voted for a Regency bore a conspicuous part m the cere- 
monial. The King’s crown was carried by Grafton, the 
Queen’s by Somerset. The pointed sword, emblematical of 
temporal justice, was home by Pembroke. Ormond was Lord ^ 
Hit'll Constable for tiie day, and rode np tbe hall on the right ^ 
hand of the hereditary champion, who thrice flung down his 
clove on the pavement, and thrice defied to mortal combat 
the false traitor who should gainsay the title of Wffliam and | 

Mary. Among the noble damsels who supported the gorgeous 

train of the Queen was her beautifnl and gentle cousin, the 
Lady Henrietta Hyde, whose father, Rochester, had to the 
last contended against the resolution which declared the 
throne vacant.* The show of Bishops, indeed, was scanty. 

The Primate did not make his appearance, and his place was 
supplied by Compton. On, one side of Compton, the paten 

wascarried byLloyd, Bishopof Saint Asaph, eminent among I 

the seven confessors of the preceding year. On the other 
side. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, lately a member of the 

High Commission, had charge of the chalice. Bmnet, the 
juidor prelate, preached with aU his wonted ability, and 
more than his wonted taste and judgment. His grave and 

* Lady Henrietta, whom her xmcle after married to the Earl of Dalkeith, .. 
Olareiicloii calls « pretty little Lady Hen- eldest son of tlie imfortniiate Duke of 
rietta” and « the best child in the Monmouth, 
world” (Diaiw, Jan. 168|), was soon 
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eloquent clisconrse was jpollnted neither by flattery nor by 
malignity. He is said to have been greatly applauded 5 and 
it may well be believed that the animated peroration in wbieb. 
lie implored heaven to bless the royal pair with long life and 
mutual love^ with obedient subjects, wise counsellors, and 
Mthful allies, with gallant fleets and armies, with victory, 
with peace, and finally with crowns more glorious and more 
durable than those which then glittered on the altar of the 
Abbey, drew forth the loudest hums of the Commons.* 

On the whole, the ceremony went off well, and produced 
something like a revival, faint, indeed, and transient, of the 
enthusiasm of the preceding' December. The day was, in 
London, and in many other places, a day of general rejoicing. 
The churches were filled in the morning: the afternoon was 
spent in sport and carousing 3 and at night bonfires were 
kindled, rockets discharged, and windows lighted up. The 
Jacobites however contrived to discover or to invent abundant 
matter for scurrility and sarcasm. ' They complained bitterly 
that the way from the haU to the western door of the Abbey 
had been lined by Dutch soldiers. Was it seemly that an 
English king should enter into the most solenm of engage- 
ments with the English nation behind a triple hedge of 
foreign swords and bayonets P Little affrays, such as, at 
every great pageant, a^lmost inevitably take place between 
those who are eager to see the show and- those whose business 
it is to keep the communications clear, were exaggerated 
with all the artifices of rhetoric. One of the alien mercen- 
aries had backed his horse against an honest citizen who 
pressed forward to catch a glimpse of the royal canopy. 
Another had rudely pushed back a woman with the butt end 
of his musket. On such grounds as these the strangers were 
compared to those Lord Danes whose insolence, in the old 
time, had provoked the Anglosaxon population to insurrec- 
tion and massacre. But there was 110 more fertile theme for 
censure than the coronation medal, which really was absurd 
ill design and mean in execution. A chariot appeared con- 
gpicuoiis on the reverse ; and plain people were at a loss to 
iinderstand what this emblem had to do mth William and 
Mary. The disaffected wits solved the difficulty by suggest- 
ing that the aitist meant to allude to that chariot which a 

The sormon deserves to be read, and the Despatch of the Dutcli Anibassa- 
See the. London Grazette of April 14. dors to the States Greneral. 

16S9 ; Evelyn s Diary ; Luttreifs Diary j ■ 
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Boman princess, lost to all filial affection, and blindly devoted 
to the interests of an ambitions bnsband, drove over tbe still 
warm remains of ber father.* 

Honours were, as usual, liberally bestowed at this festive 
season. Three garters which happened to be at the disposal 
of the Crown were given to Devonshire, Ormond, and Schoni- 
berg. Prince George was created Duke of Cumberland. 
Several eminent men took new appellations by which they 
must henceforth be designated. Danby became Marquess of 
Caermarthen, Churchill Earl of Marlborough, and Bentiiick 
Earl of Portland. Mordaxmt was made Earl of Monmouth, 
not without some murmmnng on the part of old Exclusionists, 
who still remembered with fondness their Protestant Duke, 
and who had hoped that his attainder would be reversed, and* 
that his title would be borne by his descendants. It was re- 
marked that the name of Halifax did not aj^pear in the list of 
promotions. Hone could doubt that he might easily have 
obtained either a blue riband or a ducal coronet; and, though 
he was honourably distinguished from most of his conteni- 
Xioraries by his scorn of illicit gain, it was well known that 
he desired honorary distinctions with a greediness of which 
he was himself ashamed, and which was unworthy of his fine 
understanding. The truth is that his ambition was at this 
time chilled by his fears. To those whom he trusted he 
hinted his apprehensions that evil times were at hand. The 
King’s life was not worth a year’s purchase : the government 
was disjointed, the clergy and the army disaffected, the par- 


* A specimen of the prose whicli tlie 
Jacobites wrote on this subject will be 
found among the Somers Tracts. The 
Jacobite verses were generally too loath- 
some to be quoted. I select some of the 
most decent lines from a very rare 1am- 
poon; 

The eleventh of April has come about, 

To Westminster went the rabble rout, 

111 order to crown a btmdle of clouts, * 

A dainty fine Xing indeed. 

“ Descended he is from the Orange tree ; 

But, if I can read his destiny, 

Hell once more descend from another tree, 

A dainty fine king indeed. 

' He has gotten part of the shape of a man, 
Blit more of a monkey, deny it who can ; 

He has the head of a goose, but the legs of a 
crane, 

A dainty fine King indeed.” ■ 

A Prencbinan named Xe Noble, who 
had been banished from his own coimtry 
for his crimes, but by the connivance of 
the police, lurked in Paris,, and earned a 


precarious livelihood as a bookseller's 
hack, published on this occasion two pas- 
quinades, now extremely scarce, “Le 
Conronnement de G-nillemot et de 0iiil- 
lemette, avee le Sermon du grand Boc- 
teiir Burnet,” and “Le* Festin de Uuil- 
lemot.” In wit, taste, and good sense, 
Le Noble’s writings are not inferior to 
the English poem which I have quoted. 
He tells us tliat the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of London had a boxing 
match in the Abbey ; that the champion 
rode up the Hall on an ass, which turned 
restive and kicked over the royal table 
with all the plate ; and that the banquet 
ended in a fight between the peers armed 
with stools and benches, and the cooks 
armed with spits. This sort pf plea- 
santry, strange to say, found readers; 
and the writer’s portrait was pompously 
engraved with the motto “Latrantes 
ride : to. tmi fama rnanet.” 
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liament tom by factions : civil war was already raging in one CHAP, 
part of the empire : foreign war was impending. At such a . 
moment a minister, whether Wliig or Tory, might well be 
^ ; uneasy ; but neither Whig nor Tory had so mnch to fear as 
the Trimmer, who might not improbably find himself the 
common mark at which both parties would take aim. For 
these reasons Halifax determined to avoid all ostentation of 
power and inflnence, to disarm envy by a studied show of 
moderation, and to attach to himself by civilities and benefits 
persons whose gratitnde might be nsefol in the event of a 
coimterrevolntion. The next three months, he said, wonld be 
the time of trial. If the government got safe through the 
. \ summer it wonld probably stand.'* 

Meanwhile questions of external policy were every day Pte coaB- 
becoming more and more important. The work at which 
William had toiled indefatigably during many gloomy and 
anxious years was at length accomplished. The great coali- 
tion was formed. It was plain that a desperate conflict was 
at hand. The oppressor of Europe would have to defend 
himself against England allied with Charles the Second King 
of Spain, with the Emperor Leopold, and with the Germanic 
and Batavian federations, and was likely to have no ally ex- 
cept the Sultan, who was waging war against the House of 
Austria on the Danube. 

Lewis had, towards the close of the preceding year, taken TBe devaf^ 
his enemies at a disadvantage, and had struck the first blow 
before they were prepared to parry it. But that blow, though 
heavy, was not aimed at the part where it might have been 
mortal. Had hostilities been commenced on the Batavian 
frontier, William and his army would probably have been 
detained on the Continent, and James might have continued 
;,„i-"*-to govern England, Happily, Lewis, under an infatuation 
which many pious Protestants confidently ascribed to the 
righteous judgment of God, had neglected the point on which 
the fate of the whole civilised world depended, and had made 
a great display of power, promptitude, and energy, in a 
quarter where the most splendid achievements could produce 
nothing more than an illumination and a Te Deum, A 
French army under the command of Marshal Duras had in- 
- ^-^va.ded the Palatinate and some of the neighbouring princi- 
palities, But this expedition, though it had been completely 

^ Eeresby^s Memoirs. 
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siiecessM, and tliOTigli the skill and vigour with wliich it 
had been conducted had excited general admiration/ could 
not perceptibly affect the event of the tremendous struggle 
which was approaching. France would soon be attacked on 
every side. It would be impossible for Duras long to retain 
possession of the provinces which he had surprised and over- 
run. All atrocious thought rose in the mind of Louvois, 
who, in military affairs, had the chief sway at Versailles. He 
was a man distinguished by zeal for what he thought the 
public interests, by capacity, and by knowledge of all that 
related to the administration of war, but of a savage and 
obdurate nature. If the cities of the Palatinate could not be 
retained, they might be destroyed. If the soil of the Palati-^ 
nate was not to furnish supplies to the French, it might be so 
wasted that it would at least furnish no supplies to the 
Germans. The ironhearted statesman submitted his plan, 
probably with much management and with some disguise, to 
Lewis ; and Lewis, in an evil hour for his fame, assented. 
Duras received orders to turn one of the fairest regions of 
Europe into a wilderness. Fifteen years had elapsed since 
Turenne had ravaged part of that fine country. But the 
ravages committed by Turenne, though they have left a deep 
stain on his glory, were mere sport in comparison with the 
horrors of this second devastation. The French commander 
announced to near half a million of human beings that he 
granted them three days of grace, and that, within that time, 
they must shift for themselves. Soon the roads and fields, 
which then lay deep in snow, were blackened by innumerable 
multitudes of men, women, and children flying fi’om their 
homes. Many died of cold and hunger : but enough suivived 
to fill the streets of aU the cities of Europe with lean and 
squalid beggars, who had once been thriving farmers and 
shopkeepers. Meanwhile the work of destruction began. 
The flames went up from every marketplace, every hamlet, 
every parish church, every country seat, within the devoted 
provinces. The fields where the corn had been sown were 
ploughed up. The orchards were hewn down. Ho promise 
of a harvest was left on the fertile plains near what had once 
been Frankenthal. Hot a vine, not an almond tree, was to 
be seen on the slopes of the sunny hills round what had once--^ 
been Heidelberg, Ho respect was shown to palaces, to tem- 
ples, to monasteries, to infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, 
to monuments of the illustrious dead. The farfamecl ciistle 
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of tlie Elector Palatine was turned into a heap of rains* 
Tlie adjoining hospital was sacked. The provisions, the 
inediciiies, the pallets on which the sick lay were destroyed. 
The very stones of which Manheim had been bnilt were flung 
into the Ehine. The magnificent Cathedral of Spires perished, 
and with it the marble sepnlchres of eight Caesars. The 
cofi6.ns were broken open. The ashes were scattered to the 
winds.* Treves, with its fair bridge, its Eoman baths and 
amphitheatre, its venerable chnrches, convents, and colleges, 
was doomed to the same fafe. Bnt, befoi-e this last crime 
had been perpetrated, Lewis was recalled to a better mind by 
the execrations of all the neighbouring nations, by the 
silence and confasion of his flatterers, and by the expostula- 
tions of his wife. He had been more than two years secretly 
married to Prances de Maintenon, the governess of his natural 
children. It would be hard to name any woman who, with 
so little romance in her temper, has had so much in her life. 
Her early years had been passed in poverty and obscurity. 
Her first husband had supported himself by writing bur- 
lesque farces and poems. When she attracted the notice of 
her sovereign, she could no longer boast of youth or beauty : 
but she possessed in an extraordinary degree those more 
lasting charms, which men of sense, whose passions age has 
tamed, and whose life is a life of business and care, prize 
most highly in a female companion. Her character was such 
as has been well compared to that soft green on which the 
eye, wearied by warm tints and glaring lights, reposes with 
pleasure. A just understanding ; an inexhaustible yet never 
redundant flow of rational, gentle, and sprightly conversa- 
tion; a temper of which the serenity was never for a moment 
ruflBLed ; a tact which surpassed the tact of her sex as much 
--as the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours; such were 
the qualities which made the widow of a buffoon first the 
confidential friend, and then the spouse, of the proudest and 
most powerful of European kings. It was said that Lewis 
had been with difficulty prevented by the arguments and 
vehement entreaties of Louvois from declaring her Queen of 
Prance. It is certain that she regarded Louvois as her 

^ For tlie history of the deyastatioii numerous to quote. One broadside, en- 
" V^'^I'the Palatinate, see the Memoirs of La titled ** A true Account of the barbarous 
Fare, Pangeau, Madame de la Fayette, Cruelties committed by the French in the 
Villars, and Saint Simon, and the Monthly Palatinate in January and February last,” 
Mercuries for March and April 1689. is perhaps the most remarkable. 

The pamphlets and broadsides are too 
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enemy. Her hatred of him, cooperating perhaps with better 
feelings, induced her to plead the cause of the unhappy 
people of the Ehine. She appealed to those sentiments of 
compassion which, though weakened by many corrupting in- 
fluences, were not altogether extinct in her husband’s mind, 
and to those sentiments of religion which had too often im- 
pelled him to cruelty, but which, on the present occasion, 
were on the side of humanity. He relented ; and TreYes was 
spared.* In truth he could hardly fail to perceive that he had 
committed a great error. The devastation of the Palatinate, 
while it had not in any sensible degree lessened the power of 
his enemies, had inflamed their animosity, and had furnished 
them with inexhaustible matter for invective. The cry of ven^^ 
geance rose on every side. Whatever scruple either branch of 
the House of Austria might have felt about coalescing with Pro- 
testants was completely removed. It was in vain that Lewis ac- 
cused the Emperor and the Catholic King^ of having betrayed 
the cause of the Churchy of having allied themselves with an 
usurper who was the avowed champion of the great schism; of 
having been accessary to the foul wrong done to a lawful sove- 
reign who was guilty of no crime but zeal for the true religion. 

It was hi vain that James sent to Vienna and Madrid piteous ^ 
letters, in which he recounted his misfortunes, and implored 
the assistance of his brother kings, his brethren also in the 
faith, against the unnatural children and the rebellious sub- 
jects who had driven him into exile. There was little difii- 
culty in framing a plausible answer both to the reproaches of 
Lewis and to the supplications of James. Leopold and 
Charles declared that they had not, even for purposes of just 
selfdefence, leagued themselves with heretics, till their enemy 
had, for purposes of unjust aggression, leagued himself with 
Mahometans. Hor was this the worst. The French King, 
not content with assisting the Moslem against the Christians, 
was himself treating Christians with a barbarity which Would 
have shocked the very Moslem, His infidel allies, to do them 
justice, had not perpetrated on the Danube such outrages 
against the edifices and the members of the Holy Catholic 
Church as he who called himself the eldest son of that Church 
was perpetrating on the Ehine. On these grounds, the 
princes to whom James had appealed replied by appealing,*^ 
with many professions of good will and compassion, to him- 

* Memoirs of Saint Simon. 
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self. He was surety too just to blame them for thinking that CHAP, 
it was their first duty to defend their own people against such . 
outrages as had turned the Palatinate into a desert, or for 
calling in the aid of Protestants against an enemy who had 
not scrupled to call in the aid of Turts.^ 

During the winter and the earlier part of the spring, the War de- 
powers hostile to Prance were gathering their strength for a 
great effort, and were in constant communication with one France, 
another. As the season for military operations approached, 
the solemn appeals of injured nations to the God of battles 
came forth in rapid succession. The manifesto of the Ger- 
manic body appeai’ed in February ; that of the States General 
^ in March ; that of the House of Brandenburg in April ; and 
that of Spain in May.f 

Here, as soon as the ceremony of the coronation was over, 
the House of Commons determined to take into considera- 
tion the late proceedings of the French King.J In the 
debate, that hatred of the powerful, imscrupulous, and im- 
perious Lewis, which had, during twenty years of vassalage, 
been festering in the hearts of Englishmen, broke violently 
forth. He was called the most Christian Turk, the most 
Christian ravager of Christendom, the most Christian barba- 
"'~fian who had perpetrated on Christians outrages of which his 
infidel allies would have been ashamed. § A committee, 
consisting chiefly of ardent Whigs, was appointed to prepare 
an address. John Hampden, the most ardent Whig among 
them,* was put into the chair ; and he produced a composi- 
tion too long, too rhetorical, and too vituperative, to suit the 
lips of the Speaker or the ears of the King. Invectives 
against Lewis might perhaps, in the temper in which the 


r 




* I will quote a few lines from Leo- 
pold’s letter to James : ‘‘ Nnne autem quo 
loco res nostrse sint, nt Serenitati vestrm 
auxilinm prsestari possit a nobis, qui non 
Tnrcico tantnm bello implicit!, sed in- 
super etiam crudelissimo et iniquissimo 
a Grallis, rerum suarum, ut piitabant, in 
Anglia securis, contra datam fidein im- 
pediti siimus, ipsimet Serenitati vestrse 
judieandum ielinquimus. . . . Oalli non 
tantnm in nostrum et totius Cliristianae 
orbis perniciem foedifraga arma cum ju- 
ratis Sanctae Crueis bostibus soeiare fas 
sibi c‘;icunt; sed etiam in imperio, perfi- 
diara p^idia ciimulando, urbes deditione 
ocfiipatas contra datam Mem immensis 
tributis exliaurire, exhaustas, diripere, 
direptas funditus exscindere aut flammis 


delere, palatia principnm ab orani anti- 
quitate inter sasTissima bellorum incendia 
Intacta servata exurere, templa spoliare, 
dedititios in serritutem more apud bar- 
baros usitato abducere, deniqiie passim, 
imprimis vero etiam in Catholicorum di- 
tionibus, alia horrenda, et ipsam Turco- 
rum tyrannidem superantia immanitatis 
et ssevitise exempla edere pro ludo ba- 
bent.” 

t See the London G-azettes of Feb. 25,, 
March 11., April 22., May 2., and the 
Monthly Mercuries. Some of the De- 
clarations will be found in Dumont’s 
Corps TTniyersel Diplomatique. 

4 Journals, April 15, 16. 

1689. 
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House tlieu was/ have passed without ceusiire/ if they had ' ' 
not been accompanied by severe reflections on the character 
and administration of Charles the Second^ whose memory^ in 
spite of all his faults, was affectionately cherished by the 
Tories. There were some very intelligible allusions to 
Charles’s dealings with the Court at Versailles, and to the 
foreign woman whom that Court had sent to Ke like a snake 
in his bosom. The House was with good reason dissatisfied. 
The address was recommitted, and, having been made more 
concise, and less declamatory and acrimonious, was approved 
and presented.* William’s attention was called to the 
wrongs which France had done to him and to his kingdom ; 
and he was assured that, whenever he should resort to arina^ 
for the redress of those wrongs, he should be heartily sup- 
ported by his people. He thanked the Commons warmly. 
Ambition, he said, should never induce him to draw the 
sword; but he had no choice: France had already attacked 
England ; and it was necessary to exercise the right of self- 
defence. A few days later war was proclaimed. t 
Of the grounds of quarrel alleged by the Commons in their 
address, and by the King in his manifesto, the most serious 
was the interference of Lewis in the affairs of Ireland. In , 
that country great events had, during several months, fol- i 
lowed one another in rapid succession. Of those events it is 
now time to relate the history, a history dark with crime and 
sorrow, yet full of interest and instruction. 

* Commons’ Jonxnals, April 19. 24. of May, but was not published in tha 
26. 1689. London Gazette till tbe 13tli. 

t The decla»’*^ion is dated on tbe 7tb 
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William iiad assumed^ together with the title of King of 
England, the title of King of Ireland. For all onr jurists 
then regarded Ireland as a mere colony, more important 
indeed than Massachusetts, Virginia, or Jamaica, hut, like 
Masachnsetts, Virginia, and Jamaica, dependent on the 
mother country, and honnd to pay allegiance to the SoYereign 
whom the mother country had called to the throne.* 

In fact, however, the Eevolntion found Ireland emancipated 
from the dominion of the English colony. As early as the 
year 1686, James had determined to make that island a place 
of arms which might overawe Great Britain, and a place 
of refuge where, if any disaster happened in Great Britain, 
...the members of his Church might find refage. With this 
view he had exerted all his power for the purpose of inverting 
the relation between the conquerors and the aboriginal popu- 
lation. The execution of his design he had entrusted, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his English counsellors, to the 
Lord Deputy T 3 nrconnel. In the autumn of 1688, the process 
was complete. The highest offices in the state, in the army, 
and in the Courts of Justice, were, with scarcely an exception, 
filled by Papists. A pettifogger named Alexander Eitton, 
who had been detected in forgery, who had been fined for 
" misconduct by the House of Lords at Westminster, who had 
been many years in prison, and who was equally deficient in 
legal knowledge and in the natural good sense and acuteness 
by ' which the want of legal knowledge has sometimes 'been 
supplied, was Xord Chancellor. His single merit was that he 
had apostatised from the Protestant religion ; and this merit 
was; thought sufficient to wash out even the stain of his Saxon 
extraction. He soon proved himself worthy of the confidence 
of his patrons. On the bench of justice he declared that 

Tlie goiieral opinion of tlie English to the Kingdom of Irehindf’ -vvliich ap- 
on this suhjeet is clearly expressed in a peared during the vacancy of the throne, 
little tract cn titled “Aphorisms relating 
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CITAR tliere was not one iieretic in forty tlionsand wlio was not 
^ a villain. He often, after hearing a cause in which the 
interests of his Chnrch were concerned, postponed his deci- 
simi> for the purpose, as he avowed, of coiisnltiiighis spiritnal 
director, a Spanish priest, well read doubtless in Escohaiv-' 
Thomas Hngent, a Roman Catholic who had never distin- 
guished himself at the bar except by his brogue and his blun- 
ders, was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, f Stephen Rice, 
a Roman Catholic, whose abilities and learning were not dis- 
puted even by the enemies of his nation and religion, but 
whose known hostility to the Act of Settlement excited the 
most painful apprehensions in the minds of all who held pro- 
peidy under that Act, was Chief Baron of the Exehequer.J,.- 
Richard Nagle, an acute and well read lawyer, who had been 
educated in a Jesuit college, and whose prejudices were such 
as might have been expected from his education, was Attor- 
ney GeneraL§ 

Keating, a highly respectable Protestant, was still Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas: but two Roman Catholic 
Judges sate with him. It ought to be added that one of 
those judges, Daly, was a man of sense, moderation, and in- 
tegrity. The matters however which came before the Court ^ 
of Common Pleas were not of great moment. Even the 
King’s Bench was at this time almost deserted. The Court 
of Exchequer overflowed with business ; for it was the only 
court at Dublin from which no writ of error lay to England, 
and consequently the only court in which the English could be 
oppressed and pillaged without hope of redress. Rice, it was 
said, had declared that they should have from him exactly 
what the law, construed with the utmost strictness, gave them, 
and nothing more. What, in his opinion, the law, strictly con- 
strued, gave them, they could easily infer from a saying 
which, before he became a Judge, was often in his mouth, I 
will drive,” he used to say, a coach and six through the Act 
of Settlement.” He now carried his threat daily into execu- 
tion. The cry of aH Protestants was that it mattered not 
what evidence they produced before him ; that, when their 
titles were to he set aside, the rankest forgeries, the most in- 

* King’s State of tlie Protestants of J King, iii. 3, 

Ireland, ii. 6. and iii. 3. § King, ii. 6., iii. 3. Clarendon, in a 

t King, iii. 3. Clarendon in a letter to letter to Ormond (Sept. 28. 1686), speaks 
Koeliester (June 1, 1686), calls Nugent hjghly of Nagle’s knowledge and ahilityf 
“a very troublesome, impertinent carea- but in the Diary (Jan. 31. 168f) calls 
ture.” bina “ a covetous, ambitious man.” 
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famous witnesses^ were sure to have Ms countenance. To Ms 
court Ms countrymen came in multitudes with writs of 
ejectment and writs of trespass. In Ms court the government 
attacked at once the charters of all the' cities and boroughs in 
Ireland ; and he easily found pretexts for pronouncing all tliose 
charters forfeited. The municipal corporations, about a hun- 
dred in number, had been instituted to be the strongholds of the 
reformed religion and of the English interest, and had conse- 
quently been regarded by the Irish Eoman Catholics with an 
aversion which cannot be thought unnatural or unreasonable. 
Had those bodies been remodelled in a judicious and impartial 
manner, the irregularity of the proceedings by which so de- 
sirable a result had been attained might have been |)ardoned. 
But it soon appeared that one exclusive system had been 
swept away only to make room for another. The boroughs 
were subjected to the absolute authority of the Crown. Towns 
in which almost every householder was an English Protestant 
were placed under the government of Irish Roman Catholics. 
Many of the new Aldermen had never even seen the places 
over which they were appointed to bear rule. At the same 
time the Sherijffs, to whom belonged the execution of writs 
and the nomination of juries, were selected in almost every 
instance from the caste which had till very recently been ex- 
cluded jfrom all public trust. It was affirmed that some of 
these important functionaries had been burned in the hand 
for theft. Others had been servants to Protestants ; and the 
Protestants added, with bitter scorn, that it was fortunate for 
the country when this was the case ^ for that a menial who 
had cleaned the plate and rubbed down the horse of an Eng- 
lish gentleman might pass for a civilised being, when com- 
pared with many of the native aristocracy whose lives had 
vx- — been spent in coshering or marauding. To such Sheriffs no 
colonist, even if he had been so strangely fortunate as to ob- 
tain a judgment, dared to entrust an execution.* 

Thus the civil power had, in the space of a few months, 
been transferred fi’om the Saxon to the Celtic population. 
The transfer of the military power had been not less com- 
plete. The army, which, under the command of Ormond, 
had been the chief safeguard of the English ascendency, had 
ceased to exist. Whole regiments had been dissolved and 

* King, ii. 5. 1., iii. 3. 5,; A Short of the Protestant EeJigion and Interests, 
View of the Methods made use of in Ire- by a Clergyman lately esca]jed from 
land for the Subversion and Destruction thence, licensed October 17. 1689. 
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xecoBstriicted. thousand Protestant veterans^ deprived 
of tlieir bread, were brooding in retirement over tbeir wrongs, 
or bad crossed tbe sea and joined tbe standard of William. 
Tbeir place was snppbed by men wbo bad long suffered 
oppression, and wbo, jSnding tbeniselves suddenly trans- 
formed from slaves into masters, were impatient to payback, 
with accnmnlated usury, tbe heavy debt of injuries and in- 
snlts. Tbe new soldiers, it was said, never passed an English- 
man witbont cnrsing him and calling him by some foul name. 
They were tbe terror of every Protestant innkeeper y for, 
from tbe moment when they came nnder bis roof, they ate 
and drank everything: they paid for nothing; and by tbeir 
rude swaggering they scared more respectable guests from 
bis door.* 

Such was the state of Ireland when the Prince of Orange 
landed at Torbay. Prom that time every packet which ar- 
rived at Dublin brought tidings, such as conld not but in- 
crease the mntnal fear and loathing of the hostile races. 
The colonist, wbo, after long enjoying and abusing power, 
bad now tasted for a moment tbe bitterness of servitude, tbe 
native, who, having drunk to tbe dregs all tbe bitterness of 
servitude, bad at length for a moment enjoyed and abused 
power, were alike sensible that a great crisis, a crisis like 
that of 1641, was at band. Tbe majority impatiently ex- 
pected Pbelim O’Neil to revive in Tyrconnel. The minority 
saw in William a second Oliver. , . 

On wbieb side tbe first blow was struck was a question 
which Williamites and Jacobites afterwards debated with 
much asperity. But no question could be more idle. His- 
tory must do to both parties the justice which neither has 
ever done to the other, and must admit that both had fair 
pleas and cruel provocations. Both had been placed, by a 
fate for which neither was answerable, in such a situation 
that, human nature being what it is, they cotdd not but re- 
gard each other with enmity. A king, who perhaps might 


^ King, iii. 2. I cannot find tliat especially before this reyoliition began, 
Charles Leslie, who was zealous on the and which most of anything brought it 
other side, has, in Ms answer to King, on. No; lam far from it. I am sensible 
contradicted any of these facts. Indeed that their carriage in many particulars 
Leslie giyes up Tyrconners administra- gave greater occasion to King James’s 
tuui. “I desire to obviate one objection enemies than all the other maladiniiiis- ■ ' 

which I know will be made, as if I were trations which were charged u])on his 
about wholly to vindicate all that the govern iiumt.” — Leslie’s Answer to King, 

Lord Tyreoimel and other of King 1692. 

James’s ministers have done in Ireland, 
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have reconciled thenij had, year after year, systematically CHAP, 
employed his whole power for the purpose of inflaming their 
enmity to madness. It was now impossible to establish in 
. Ireland a just and beneficent government, a government 
which shonld know no distinction of race or of sect, a 
government which, while strictly respecting the rights 
guaranteed by law to the new landowners, should aUeviate 
by a jndicions liberahty, the misfortnnes of the ancient 
gentry. The opportnnity had passed away : compromise had 
become impossible : the two infuriated castes were alike con- 
vinced that it was necessary to oppress or to be oppressed, 
and that there could be no safety but in victory, vengeance, 

.. and dominion. They agreed only in spnrning out of the way 
every mediator who sought to reconcile them. 

During some weeks there were outrages, insnlts, evil re- Panic 
ports, violent panics, the natural preludes of the terrible 
conflict which was at hand. A rumour spread over the whole 
island that, on the ninth of December, there would be a 
general massacre of the Englishry. Tyrconnel sent for the 
chief Protestants of Dublin to the Castle, and, with his 
usual energy of diction, invoked on himself all the vengeance 
.^^of heaven, if the report was not a cursed, a blasted, a con- 
founded lie. It was said that, in his rage at finding his 
oaths ineffectual, he pulled off his hat and wig, and flung 
them into the fire.* But lying Dick Talbot was so well 
known that his imprecations and gesticulations only strength- 
ened the apprehension which they were meant to allay. 

Ever since the recall of Clarendon there had been a large 
emigration of timid and quiet people from the Irish ports to 
England. That emigration now went on faster than ever. 

It was not easy to obtain a passage on board of a well built 
^ *'• or commodious vessel. But many persons, made bold by the 
excess of fear, and choosing rather to trust the winds and 
waves than the exasperated Irishry, ventured to encounter 
all the dangers of St. George’s Channel and of the Welsh 
coast in open boats and in the depth of winter. The English 
who remained began, in ahnost every county, to draw close 
together. Every large country house became a fortress. 

Every visitor who arrived after nightfall was challenged from 
. loophole or from a barricaded window ; and if he attempted 

* A True and Impartial Aeeonnt of who was an Eje-witness ; licensed July 
the most material Passages in Ireland 22. 1689. . 

Fince Becember 1688, by a Gentleman 
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to enter witlioiit passwords and explanations^ a bliinderbusS 
was presented to hini. On the dreaded night of the ninth of 
December, there was scarcely one Protestant mansion from 
the GrianPs Canseway to Bantry Bay in which armed men 
were not watching and lights burning from the early sunset 
to the late sunrise.* 

:f History of A minute account of what passed in one district at this 

E^maref^ time has come down to ns, and well illustrates the general 
state of the Idngdom. The south-western part of Kerry is 
now well known as the most beautiful tract in the British 
isles. The mountains, the glens, the capes stretching far 
into the Atlantic, the crags on which the eagles build, the 
rivulets brawling down rocky passes, the lakes overhung hj^ 
groves in which the wild deer find covert, attract every 
summer crowds of wanderers sated with the business and the 
pleasures of great cities. The beauties of that country are 
indeed too often hidden in the mist and rain which the west 
wind brings up from a boundless ocean. But, on the rare 
days when the sun shines out in all his glory, the landscape 
has a freshness and a warmth of colouring seldom found in 
our latitude. The myrtle loves the soil. The arbutus thrives 
better than even on the sunny shore of Calabria, t The turf ^ 
is of livelier hue than elsewhere : the hills glow with a richer 
purple : the varnish of the holly and ivy is more glossy; and 
berries of a brighter red peep through foliage of a brighter . 
green. But during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century this paradise was as little knovm to the civilised 
world as Spitzbergen or G-reenland. If ever it was men- 
tioned, it was mentioned as a horrible desert, a chaos of bogs, 
thickets, and precipices, where the she wolf still littered, and 
where some half naked savages, who could not speak a word 
of English, made themselves burrows in the mud, and lived 
on roots and sour milk, t 

* A True and Impartial Account, halb WoliF nnd Fiicbse ” So late as 
1689 ; Leslie’s Answer to King, 1692. tbe year 1710 money was levied on prc- 
t There have been in the neighbour- sentments of the Grand Jury of Kerry 
hood of Killarney specimens of the ar- for the destruction of wolves in that 
biitns thirty feet high and four feet and a county. See Smith’s Ancient and Mo- 
half round. See the Pliilosophical Trans- dem State of the County of Kerry, 
actions, 227. 1756. I do not know that I have ever 

t In a very full account of the British met with a hotter book of the kind and ^ 
isles published at Nuremberg in 1690, of the size. In a poem published as late 
Kerry is described as /Uin vielen Ortcn as 1719, and entitled Macdermot, or the 
nnwegsam unci voiler Walder und G-e- Irish Fortune Hunter, in six cantos, woif- 
biirge.” AVolves still infested Ireland, hxinting and wolfspearing are represented 
“ Iveiii sehMlich Thier ist da, ausser- as common sports in Munster. In Wil- 
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At lengtli, in the year 1670, the benevolent and enlight- 
ened Sir William Petty determined to form an English settle- 
ment in this wild district. He possessed a large domain 
there, which has descended to a posterity worthy of such an 
ancestor. On the improvement of that domain, he expended, 
it was said, not less than ten thonsand ponnds. The little 
town which he fonnded, named h-om the bay of Eenmare, 
stood at the head of that bay, under a mountain ridge, on 
the summit of which travellers now stop to gaze upon the 
loveliest of the three lakes of KOlarney. Scarcely any village, 
built by an enterprising band of ISTew Englanders, far from 
the dwellings of their countrymen, in the midst of the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Bed Eidians, was more completely out of 
the pale of civilisation than Kenmare. Between Petty’s 
settlement and the nearest English habitation the journey by 
land was of two days through a wild and dangerous country. 
Yet the place prospered. Porty-two houses were erected. 
The population amounted to a hxmdred and eig'hty. The 
land round the town was well cultivated. The cattle were 
numerous. Two small barks were employed in fishing and 
trading along the coast. The supply of herrings, pilchards, 
..mackerel, and salmon was plentiful, and would have been 
still more plentiful, had not the beach been, in the finest 
part of the year, covered by multitudes of seals, which preyed 
on the fish of the bay. Yet the seal was not an unwelcome 
visitor : his fur was valuable, and his oil supplied light 
through the long nights of winter. An attempt was made 

with great success to set up iron works. It was not yet the 

practice to employ coal for the purpose of smelting; and the 
manufacturers of Kent and Sussex had much difficulty in 
procuring timber at a reasonable price. The neighbourhood 
of Kenmare was then richly wooded; and Petty found it a 
gainful speculation to send ore thither. The lovers of the 
picturesque still regret the woods of oak and arbutus which 
were cut down to feed his furnaces. Another scheme had 
occurred to his active and intelligent mind. Some of the 
neighbouring islands abounded with variegated marble, red 
and white, purple and green. Petty well knew at what cost 
the ancient Eomans had decorated their baths and temples 
with many coloured columns hewn from Laconian and 

liam’s reign Ireland was sometimes called Irish army is thus described : 
by the nick^ of Wolfland. Thus in “Achillmsdcunp 

a poem on the battle ot La Hogue, called And Wolflaud liowl runs thro’ the rising camp.” 
Adrice to a Painter, the terror of the 
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^Lfricaa and lie seems to.liaTe indulged tke tope 

ttat tte rocks of Ms wild domain in Kerry migM foruist 
embellisliments to tte mansions of Saint James’s Square^ and 
to the choir of Saint Paul’s Cathedral.* 

Prom the first, the settlers had found that they must be 
prepared to exercise the right of selfdefence to an extent 
which would have been unnecessary and unjustifiable in a 
well governed country. The law was altogether without force 
in the highlands which lie on the south of the vale of Tralee. 
Ko officer of justice willingly ventured into those parts. One 
pursuivant who in 1680 attempted to execute a warrant 
there was murdered. The people of Kenmare seem however 
to have been sufficiently secured by their union, their intelli- 
gence, and their spirit, till the close of the year 1688. Then 
at length the effects of the policy of Tyrconnel began to be 
felt even in that remote corner of Ireland. In the eyes of 
the peasantry of Munster the colonists were aliens and here- 
tics. The buildings, the boats, the machines, the granaries, 
the dairies, the furnaces, were doubtless contemplated by the 
native race with that mingled envy and contempt with which 
the ignorant naturally regard the triumphs of knowledge. 
Kor is it at aU improbable that the emigrants had been 
guilty of those faults from which civilised men who settle 
among an uncivilised people are rarely free. The power 
derived from superior intelligence had, we may easily believe, 
been sometimes displayed with insolence, and sometimes 
exerted with injustice. Kow therefore, when the news spread 
from altar to altar, and from cabin to cabin, that the stran- 
gers were to be driven out, and that their houses and lands 
were to be given as a booty to the children of the soil, a pre- 
datory war commenced. Plunderers, thirty, forty, seventy 
in a troop, prowled round the town, some with fii’earms, some 
with pikes. The barns were robbed. The horses were 
stolen. In one foray a hundred and forty cattle were swept 
away and driven off through the ravines of Gleiigariff. In 
one night six dwellings were broke open and pillaged. At 
last the colonists, driven to extremity, resolved to die like 
men rather than he murdered in their beds. The house 
built by Petty for his agent was the largest in the place. It 
stood on a rocky peninsula round which the waves of the bay ’ 
broke. Here the whole population assembled, seventy-five 
fighting men, with about a hundred women and children. 
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I They Ixad among tliein sixty firelocks^ and as many pikes and : CHAP. 

I swords. Bound tlie agent-’s house they threw up with great . 

speed a wall of tnrf fonrteen feet in height and twelTO in thick- 
ness. The space enclosed was about half an acre. Within this 
I rampart all the arms^ the ammunition, and the provisions of 
I the settlement were collected, and several huts of thin plank 
I were built. When these preparations were completed, the 
f men of Kenmare began to make vigorons reprisals on their 
Irish neighbours, seized robbers, recovered stolen property, 
and continued during some weeks to act in all things as an 
independent commonwealth. The government was carried 
on by elective officers to whom every member of the society 
5 swore fidelity on the Holy Gospels.* 

r While the people of the small town of Kemnare were thus 
bestirring themselves, similar preparations for defence were 
made by larger communities on a larger scale. Great 
numbers of gentlemen and yeomen quitted the open country, 
and repaired to those towns which had been founded and in- 
corporated for the purpose of bridling the native population, 
and which, though recently placed under the government of 
Eoman Catholic magistrates, were still inhabited chiefiy by 
Protestants. A considerable body of armed colonists mus- 
^tered at Sligo, another at CharleviUe, a third at Mallow, a 
fourth still more formidable at Bandon.t But the principal 
strongholds of the Englishry during this evil time were 
Enniskillen and Londonderry. 

Enniskillen, though the capital of the county of Per- Eimis- 
managh, was then merely a village. It was built on an island 
surrounded by the river which joins the two beautiful sheets 
of water known by the common name of Lough Erne. The 
stream and both the lakes were overhung on every side by 
^.-aiatural forests. Eiuiiskillen consisted of about eighty 
^ dwellings clustering i^oimd an ancient castle. The in- 
habitants were, with scarcely an exception, Protestants, and 
boasted that their town had been true to the Protestant 
cause through the terrible rebellion which broke out in 1641. 

Early in December they received from Dublin an intimation 
that two companies of Popish infantry were to be imme- 
I diately quartered, on them. The alarm of the little com- 
: ^.^iiiuiity was great, and. the greater because it was known 

^ Exact Eelation of tlie PersecTitioiis, Kerry, 1756. 

Eoljberies and Losses, sustained by the f Ireland’sLamentation,liconsedMa,y 
Protestants of Ki]ma.re ill Ireland, 1689 ; 18.1689, 

Sinifclfs Ancient and Modern State of 
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CHAP, tliat a pimcMng friar liad been exerting Hmself to inflame 
^ the Irish popnlation of the neighbonrhood against the 
heretics. A daring resolntion was ta-ken. Come what might, 
the troops should not be admitted. Yet the means of defence ^ 
were slender. Not ten pounds of powder, not twenty fire- 
locks fit for use, could be collected within the walls. Mes- 
sengers were sent with pressing letters to summon the 
Protestant gentry of the yicinage to the rescue ; and the 
summons was gallantly obeyed. In a few houi-s two hundred 
foot and a hundred and fifty horse had assembled. Tyr- 
conners soldiers were already at hand. They brought with 
them a considerable supply of arms to be distributed among 
the peasantry. The peasantry greeted the royal standard^ 
with delight, and accompanied the mareh in great numbers. 
The townsmen and their allies, instead of waiting to be at- 
tacked, came boldly forth to encounter the intruders. Tlie 
officers of James had expected no resistance. They were 
confounded when they saw confronting them a column of 
foot, flanked by a large body of mounted gentlemen and 
yeomen. The crowd of camp followers ran away in terror. > 
The soldiers made a retreat so precipitate that it might be i 
called a flight, and scarcely halted till they were thirty miles ^ ; 
off at Cavan.* 

The Protestants, elated by this easy victory, proceeded to ^ 
make arrangements for the government and defence of Ennis- 
killen and of the surrounding country. Gustavus Hamilton, 
a gentleman who had served in the army, but who had 
recently been deprived of his commission by Tyrconnel, and 
had since been living on an estate in Fermanagh, was ap- 
pointed Governor, and took up his residence in the castle. 
Trusty men were enlisted and armed with great expedition. 

As there was a scarcity of swords and pikes, smiths were 
employed to make weapons by fastening scythes on poles. ' 
All the country houses round LougJti Erne were turned into 
gaiTisons. No Papist was suffered to be at large in the town; 
and the friar who was accused of exerting his eloquence 
against the Englishry was thrown into prison.f 
London- The other great fastness of Protestantism was a place of 
more importance. Eighty years before, during the troubles 

* A True Relation of the Actions of partial Account of the Actions of the 
the Inniskilling men, by Andrew Hamil- Inniskilling men, by Captain WUlliam 
ton, Rector of Kilskerrie, and one of Mac Cormick, one of the first that took 
the Prebends of the Diocese of Clogher, np Arms, 1691. 
an Eyewitness thereofand Actor therein, f Hamilton’s True Rehd.ion; Mac 

hcensed Jan. 15. 16§g; A Further Im- Corinick’s Further Impartial Aceoxmt, ^ 
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I caused by tlie last struggle of tlie bouses of O’Neil and 
O’Donnell against tlie antbority of Janies tbe Dixst^ tbe 
I ancient city of Derry bad been surprised by one of tbe natiTe 
chiefs ; tbe inbabitaiits bad been slaughtered, and tbe bouses 
I'- reduced to asbes. The insurgents were speedily put down 
I and punished: the government resolved to restore the ruined 
town : the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of 
i London were invited to assist in tbe work ; and King James 
tbe Dirst made over to tbem in their corporate capacity the 
ground covered by tbe ruins of tbe old Derry, and about six 
thousand acres in the neighbourhood,* 

[ This country, then uncultivated and uninhabited, is now 

..enriched by industry, embellished by taste, and pleasing 
I f’ even to eyes accustomed to tbe well tilled fields and stately 
manor bouses of England. A new city soon arose which, on 
account of its connection with the capital of tbe empire, 
was called Londonderry, Tbe buildings covered tbe summit 
and slope of a bill which overlooked tbe broad stream of tbe 
Foyle, then whitened by vast flocks of wild swans.f On tbe 
highest ground stood tbe Cathedral, a church which, though 
erected when tbe secret of Gothic architecture was lost, and 
though ill qualified to sustain a comparison with the awfal 
^ femples of tbe middle ages, is not without grace and dignity. 
Near the Cathedral rose the Palace of the Bishop, whose see 
was one of the most valuable in Ireland. The city was in 
form nearly an ellipse ; and the principal streets formed a 
cross, the arms of which met in a square called the Diamond. 
The original houses have been either rebuilt or so much 
repaired that their ancient character can no longer be traced; 
but many of them were standing within living memory. 
They were in general two stories in height ; and some of 
^ - them had stone staircases on the outside. The dwellings 
were encompassed by a wall of which the whole circum- 
ference was little less than a mile. On the bastions were 
planted culveriiis and sakers presented by the wealthy guilds 
of London to the colony. On some of these ancient guns, 
which have done memorable service to a great cause, the 
devices of tbe Fishmongers’ Company, of the Vintners’ 
Company, and of the Merchant Tailors’ Company are still 
-discernible, f 

^ Concise View of the Irish Society, serration of Ireland, licensed July 17. 
1822; Mr. Heath’s interesting Account 1689. 

of the ‘Worshipful Company of Grocers, | These things I observed or learned 
Appendix 17. on the spot, 
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Closing of 
the gates of 
London- 
derry. 


Tlie inhabitants /were Protestants of l-iigiosaxoii blood 


They were indeed not all of one country or of one chnrch ; 
bnt Englishmen and Scotchmen/ Episcopalians and Presby- 


terians, seem to have generally lived together in friendship, 
a friendship which is sufficiently explained by their common ‘ 
antipathy to the Irish race and to the Popish religion. 
During the rebellion of 1641, Londonderry had resolutely 
held out against the native chieftains, and had been re- 
peatedly besieged in vain.* Since the Eestoration the city, 
had prospered. The Poyle, when the tide was high, brought 
np ships of large bnrden to the qnay. The fisheries throve 
greatly. The nets, it was said, were sometimes so full that 


it was necessary to fling back multitudes of fish into the^ 
waves. The quantity of salmon caught annually was esti- 


mated at eleven hundred thousand pounds’ weight. f 

The people of Londonderry shared in the alarm which, 
towards the close of the year 1688, was general among the 
Protestants settled in Ireland. It was known that the abori- 
ginal peasantry of the neighbourhood were laying in pikes 
and knives. Priests had been haranguing in a style of which, 
it must be owned, the Puritan part of the Anglosaxon colony 
had little right to complain, about the slaughter of the Ama- ^ 
lekites, and the judgments which Saul had brought on himself | 
by sparing one of the proscribed race. Eumours from various 
quairters and anonymous letters in various hands agreed in 
naming the ninth of December as the day fixed for the extir- 
pation of the strangers. While the minds of the citizens 
were agitated by these reports, news came that a regiment of 
twelve hundred Papists, commanded by a Papist, Alexander ■ 
MacdonneU, Earl of Antrim, had received orders from the 
Lord Deputy to occupy' Londonderry, and was aheady on the 
march from Coleraine. The consternation was extreme. 
Some were for closing the gates and resisting ; some for sub- ;; : 
mitting ; some for temporising. The corporation had, like 
the other corporations of Ireland, been remodelled. The 
magistrates were men of low station and character. Among 
them was only one person of Anglosaxon extraction ; and lie 
had turned Papist. In such rulers the inhabitants could place 
no confidence.f^^^^ T^ Ezekiel Hoplins, resolutely 


^ The best accoimt that I have seen of servation of Ireland ; 1689. 
what passed in Londonderry during the J My authority for this unfavourahlo 
war which began in 1641 is in Lr. Eeid^'s account of the corporation is an epic 
History of the Preshyterian Church in poem entitled the Londeriad. This ex- 
Ireland. traordinary work inn st have been wi’itten 
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( adhered to the political doctrines which he had preached 
during many yearSj and exhorted his flock to go patiently to 
the slaughter rather than incur the guilt of disobeying the 
Lord’s Anointed.* Antrim was meanwhile drawing nearer 
and nearer. At' length the citizens saw from the walls his 
troops arrayed on the opposite shore of the Foyle. There 
! was then no bridge t but there was a ferry which kept up a 
I constant communication between the two banks of the river ; 

’> and by this ferry a detachment from Antrim’s regiment 
crossed. • The officers presented themselves at the gate, pro- 
duced a warrant directed to the Mayor and Sheriffs, and de- 
manded admittance and quarters for His Majesty’s soldiers. 

' Just at this moment thirteen young apprentices, most of 

1^ # *^ whom appear, from their names, to have been of Scottish 
birth or descent, flew to the guard room, armed themselves, 
seized the keys of the city, rushed to the Ferry Gate, closed 
it in the face of the King’s officers, and let down the port- 
cullis. James Morison, a citizen more advanced in years, 
addressed the intruders from the top of the wall and advised 
them to be gone. They stood in consultation before the gate 
till they heard him cry, “ Bring a great gun this way.” They 
then thought it time to get beyond the range of shot. They 
‘ r^ and rejoined their comrades on the 

^ other side of the river. The flame had already spread. The 
whole city was up. The other gates were secured. Sentinels 
paced the ramparts everywhere. The magazines were opened. 
Muskets and gunpowder were distributed. Messengers were 
sent, under cover of the following night, to the Protestant 
gentlemen of the neighbouring counties. The bishop expos- 
tulated in vain. It is indeed probable that the vehement and 
daring young Scotchmen who had taken the lead on this 
. occasion had little respect for his office. One of them broke 
' r in on a discourse with which he interrupted the military pre- 
parations by exclaiming, A good sermon, my lord ; a very 
good sermon : but we have not time to hear it just now.”t 


relates; for it is dedicated to Robert 
BocMort, Speaker of tlie House of Com- 
mons; and Eochfort was Speaker from 
1695 to 1699. The poet had no inven- 
, tion ; he had evidently a miinite know- 
" of the city which he celebrated; 

and his doggerel is consequently not 
without historical value. He says : 

For burgesses and freemen they had chose 
Broguemakers, butchers, raps, and such as 
; those ; 


In all the corporation not a man 
Of British parents, except Buchanan.” 

This Buchanan is afterwards described 


A knave all o’er j 

For he had learned to toll his beads before.” 

* See a sermon preached by him at 
Dublin on Jan. 31. 1669. The text is 
Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord’s sake.” 
f Walker’s Account of the Siege of 
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Tlie Protestants of the neiglibonrliood promptly obeyed 
the snmmoiis of Londonderry. WitMn forty eight honrSy 
hundreds of horse and foot came by varions roads to the city. 
Antrim, not thinking himself strong enough to risk an attack, . 
or not disposed to take on himself the responsibility of com- 
mencing a civil war without further orders, retired with his 
troops to Coleraine. 

It might have been expected that the resistance of Ennis- 
killen and Londonderry would have irritated Tyrconnel into 
taking some desperate step. And in truth his savage and 
imperious temper was at first inflamed by the news aiinost 
to madness. But, after wreakin.g his rage, as usual, on his 
wig, he became somewhat calmer. Tidings of a very sobering 
nature had just reached him. The Prince of Orange was 
marching unopposed to London. Almost every county and 
every great town in England had declared for him. James, 
deserted by his ablest captains and by his nearest relatives, 
had sent commissioners to treat with the invaders, and had 
issued writs convoking a Parliament. While the result of the 
negotiations which were pending in England was uncertain,, 
the Viceroy could not venture to take a bloody revenge on 
the refractory Protestants of Ireland. He therefore thought 
it expedient to affect for a time a clemency and moderation 
which were by no means congenid to his disposition. The 
task of quieting the Bnglishry of IHster was entrusted to 
William Stewart, Viscount Mountjoy. Mountjoy, a brave 
soldier, an accomplished scholar, a zealous Protestant, and 
yet a zealous Tory, was one of the very few members of the 
Established Church who still held office in Ireland. He was 
Master of the Ordnance in that kingdom, and was colonel of 
a regiment in which an uncommonly Igbrge proportion of the 
Englishry had been suffered to remain. At Dublin he was 
the centre of a small circle of learned and ingenious men who 
had, under his presidency, formed themselves into a EoyaJ, 
Society, the image, on a small scale, of the Eoyal Society of 
London. In Ulster, with which he was peculiarly connected, 
his name was held in high honour by the colonists.''''' He 


1 
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Deny, 1689; Mackenzie’s Narrative of tracts from it are among the Muelvintosli I 

the Siege of Londonderry, 1689; An MSS. The date in tho titlepage is 1711. | 

Apology for the failures charged on the * As toMonntjoy’s character and posi-r^ ? 
Reverend Mr, Walker’s Account of the tion, see Clarendon’s letters from Ireland, 
late Siege of Derry, 1689 ; A Light to particularly that to Lord Dartmouth of 
the Blind. This last work, a manuscript Feh. 8., and that to Evelyn of Feb. 14. 
in the possession of Lord Fingal, is the 168|. “ Bon officier, et homme d’esprit,” 
work of a zoalous' Roman Catholic and a says A vaux. 
mortal enemy of England. Large ex- 
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liastened with Ms regiment to Londonderry;, and was well CHAP, 
received there. Lor it was known that, thongh he was fcmly 
attached to hereditary monarchy, he was not less firmly 
attached to the reformed religion. The citizens readily per- 
' initted Mm to leave within their walls a small garrison exclu- 
sively composed of Protestants, under the command of his 
lieutenant colonel, Eohert Lundy, who took the title of 
Governor."^ 

The news of Mountjoy’s visit to Ulster was highly gratify- 
ing to the defenders of Enniskillen. Some gentlemen de- 
puted hy that town waited on him to request his good 
offices, hut were disappointed by the reception which they 
, . found. My advice to you is,’’ he said, ^Ho submit to the 
King’s authority.” ^‘^What, my LordP ” said one of the 
deputies; Are we to sit still and let ourselves be butchered? ” 

“The King,” said Mountjoy, “will protect you.” “If all 
that we hear be true,” said the deputy, “His Majesty will 
find it hard enough to protect himself;” The conference 
ended in this unsatisfactory manner. Enniskillen still 
kept its attitude of defiance; and Mountjoy returned to 
Dublin.f 

.. By this time it indeed become evident that James 
could not protect M mself. It was known in Ireland that he 
had fled ; that he had been stopped ; that he had fled again ; 
that the Prince of Orange had arrived at Westminster in 
triumph, had taken on himself the administration of the 
realm, and had issued letters summoning a Convention. 

Those lords and gentlemen at whose request the Prince William 
had assumed the government, had e'Ernestly entreated him opens a ^ 
to take the state of Ireland into his immediate consideration ; ^fh 
and he had in reply assured them that he would do his best connol. 
to maintain the Protestant religion and the English interest 
in that kingdom. His enemies afteiwards accused him of 
utterly disregarding this promise; nay, they alleged, that he 
purposely suffered Ireland to sink deeper and deeper in 
calamity. Halifax, they said, had, with cruel and perfidious 
ingenuity, devised this mode of placing the Convention 
under a species of duress ; and the trick had succeeded but 
too well. The vote which called William to the throne 
would not have passed so easily but for the exti^eme dangers 

^ Walker’s Account; Light to the f CormicFs Further Inipurtia.1 
Blind. Account, 
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wMcK threatened the state; and it was in coiisecj[Tience of his 
own dishonest inactivity that those dangers had become ex- 
treme.* As this ac'cnsation rests on no proof, those who 
repeat it are at least bound to show that some course clearly 
better than the course which William took was open to him; 
and this they will find a difficult task. If indeed he could^ 
within a few weeks after his arrival in London, have sent a 
great expedition to Ireland, that kingdom might perhaps, 
after a short struggle, or without a struggle, have submitted 
to his authority ; and a long series of crimes and calamities 
might have been averted. But the factious orators and 
pamphleteers, who, much at their ease, reproached him for 
not sending such an expedition, would have been perplexed if 
they had been required to find the men, the ships, and the 
funds. The English army had lately been arrayed against 
him : part of it was still ill disposed towards him ; and the 
whole was utterly disorganised. Of the army which he had 
brought from Holland not a regiment could be spared. He 
had found the treasury empty and the pay of the navy in 
arrear. He had no power to hypothecate any part of the 
public revenue. Those who lent him money lent it on no 
security but his bare word. It was only by the patriotic 
liberality of the merchants of London that he was enabled to 
defray the ordinary charges of government till the meeting 
of the Convention, It is surely unjust to blame him for not 
instantly fitting out, in such circumstances, an armament 
sufficient to conquer a kingdom. 

Perceiving that, till the government of England was 
settled, it would not be in his power to interfere effectually 
by arms in the affairs of Ireland, he determined to try what 
effect negotiation would produce. Those who judged after 
the event pronounced that he had not, on this occasion, 
shown his usual sagaeity. He ought, they said, to have 
known that it was absurd to expect submission from Tyrcon- 
nel. Such however was not at the time the opinion of men 
who had the best means of information, and whose interest 
was a sufficient pledge for their sincerity. A great meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen who had property in Ireland was 
held, dining the interregnum, at the house of the Duke of 
Ormond in Saint James’s Square. They advised the Prince 

* Biirnet, i. 807 . ; and the notes by Swift and Dartmoutli. TutcMii, in the 
Observator, repeats this idle calumny. 
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to try wlietlier tiie Lord Deputy migM not be induced to 
capitulate on honourable and advantageous terms.* In truth 
there is strong reason to believe that Tyrconnel really wa- 
vered. Dor, fierce as were his passions, they never made him 
forgetful of his interest; and he might well doubt whether 
it were not for his interest, in declining years and health, to 
retire from business with full indemnity for all past offences, 
with high rant, and with an ample fortune, rather than to 
state his life and property on the event of a war against the 
whole power of England. It is* certain that he professed 
himself willing to yield. He opened a communication with 
the Prince of Orange, and affected to tate counsel with 
Mountjoy, and with others who, though they had not thrown 
off their allegiance to James, were yet firmly attached to the 
Established Church and to the English connection. 

In one quarter, a quarter from which William was justified 
in expecting the most judicious coxmsel, there was a strong 
conviction that the professions of Tyrconnel were sincere. Ho 
British statesman had then so high a reputation throughout 
Europe as Sir William Temple. His diplomatic skill had, 
twenty years before, arrested the progress of the Drench power. 
JEe had been a steady and an useful friend to the United Pro- 
vinces and to the House of Hassau. He had long been on 
terms of friendly confidence with the Prince of Orange, and 
had negotiated that marriage to which England owed her re- 
cent deliverance. With the affairs of Ireland Temple was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly well acquainted. His family had con- 
siderable property there : he had himself* resided there during 
several years : he had represented the county of Carlow in 
Parliament ; and a large part of his income was derived from 
a lucrative Irish ofi&ce. There was no height of power, of 
rank, or of opulence to which he might not have risen, if he 
would have consented to quit his retreat, and to lend his 
assistance and the weight of his name to the new government. 
But power, rank, and opulence had less attraction for his 
Epicurean temper than ease and security. He rejected the 
most tempting invitations, and continued to amuse himself 
with his books, his tulips, and his pineapples, in rural seclu- 
sion. With some hesitation, however, he consented to let his 
eldest son John enter into the service of William. Dming the 
vacancy of the throne, John Temple was employed in busi- 

^ TLe Orangje Oazette, Jan. 10. 168 
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CHAP, ness of high importance ; and, on subjects connected with 
. Ireland, his opinion, which might rea,sonably be supposed to 
agree with his father’s, had great weight. The young poli- 
tician flattered himself that he had secured the services of an 
agent eminently qualified to bring the negotiation with Tyr- 
connel to a prosperous issue. 

Richard TMs agent was one of a remartaWe family wMcli had. 
^XtoSe- sprung from a noble Scottish stock, but which had long been 
land on his settled in Ireland, and wMch professed the Eoman Catholic 
parole. religion. In the gay crowd which thronged Whitehall, 
during those scandalous years of jubilee which immediately 
followed the Eestoration, the Hamiltons were preeminently 
conspicuous. The long fair ringlets, the radiant bloom, and 
the languishing blue eyes of the lovely Elizabeth still charm 
us on the canvass of Lely. She had the glory of achieving no 
vulgar conquest. It was reserved for her voluptuous beauty 
and for her flippant wit to overcome the aversion which the 
coldhearted and scoffing Grammont felt for the indissoluble 
tie. One of her brothers, Anthony, became the chronicler of 
that brilliant and dissolute society of which he had been not 
the least brilliant nor the least dissolute member. He de- 
serves the high praise of having, though not a Erenchman, 
written the book which is, of all books, the most exquisitely 
Erench, both in spirit and in maimer. Another brother, 
named Eichard, had, in foreign service, gained some military 
experience. His wit and politeness had distinguished him 
even in the splendid circle of Versailles. It was whispered 
that he had dared to lift his eyes to an exalted lady, the natu- 
ral daughter of the Great King, the wife of a legitimate prince 
of the House of Bourbon, and that she had not seemed to be 
displeased by the attentions of her presumptuous admirer.* 
Eichard had subsequently returned to his native country, had 
been appointed brigadier general in the Irish army, and had 
been sworn of the Irish Privy Council. When the Dutch 
invasion was expected, he came across Saint George’s Chan- 
nel with the troops which Tyrconnel sent to reinforce the 
royal army. After the flight of James, those troops submitted 
to the Prince of Orange. Eichard Hamilton, not only made 
his own peace with what was now the ruling power, but 
declared himself confident that, if he were sent to Dublin, he 
could conduct the negotiation which had been opened there 
to a hapjiy close. If he failed, he pledged his word to return 

> M^moires de Madame de la Fayette. 
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to liOiidoii in tliree weeks. His influence in Ireland was CHAP, 
known to be great : bis bonour bad never been questioned ; ^ ^ ^ 

and be was bigblj esteemed by John Temple. Tbe young 
statesman declared tbat be would answer for bis friend 
Eicbard^ as for Mmself. Tbis guarantee was tbougbt suf- 
ficient 5 and Hamilton set out for Ireland, proclaiming 
everywbere tbat be should soon bring Tyrconnel to reason. 

Tbe offers wbicb be was authorised to make to tbe Eoman 
Catholics and personally to tbe Lord Deputy were most 
liberaL* 

It is not impossible tbat Hamilton may have really meant to Tyrconnel 
keep bis promise. But when be arrived at Dublin be found tbat 
, be bad undertaken a task wbicb be could not perform. The and Rice to 
, ' besitation of Tyrconnel, whether genuine or feigned, was at an 
end. He bad found tbat be bad no longer a choice. He bad 
with little difiSculty stimulated tbe ignorant and susceptible 
Irish to fury. To calm them was beyond bis skill. Eumours 
were abroad tbat tbe Yiceroy was corresponding with tbe Eng- 
lish; and those rumours bad set the nation on fire. The cry of 
tbe common people was tbat, if be dared to sell them for wealth 
and honours, they would burn tbe Castle and him in it, and 
would put themselves under tbe protection of France. f It 
"^was necessary for him to protest, truly or falsely, that be bad 
never harboured any tbougbt of submission, and that be bad 
pretended to negotiate only for tbe purpose of gaining time. 

Tet, before be openly declared against the English settlers, 
and against England herself, what must be a war to the 
death, be wished to rid himself of Mountj oy, who bad hitherto 
been true to tbe cause of James, but who, it was web known, 
would never consent to be a party to tbe spobation and op- 
pression of tbe colonists. Hypocritical professions of friend- 
of pacific intentions were not spared. It was a 
sacred duty, Tyrconnel said, to avert tbe calamities wbicb 
seemed to be impending. King James himself, if be under- 
stood the whole case, would not wish bis Irish friends to 
engage at that moment in an enterprise wbicb must be fatal 
to them and useless to him. He would permit them, be 
would command them, to submit to necessity, and to reserve 
themselves for better times. If any man of weight, any man 
- Jpyal, able, and well informed, would repair to Saint Ger- 
mains and explain tbe state of things. His Majesty would 

* Burnet, i. 80S.; Life of James, ii. 320.; Commons’ Journals, July 29. 1689. 
t Avaui to Lewis, 1689. 
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easily te conTmced. Would Monnijoy undertake tMs most 
konourable and important mission 9 Mounigoy liesitated, and 
suggested tkat some person more likely to be acceptable to 
tbe King skould be tbe messenger. Tjrconnel swore^ ranted^, 
declared tbat^ unless King James were well advised, -Ireland, 
would sink to tbe pit of bell, and insisted tbat Mountjoy 
should go as tbe representative of tbe loyal members of tbe 
Established Oburcb, and should be accompanied by Chief 
Baron Eice, a Eoman Catholic high in tbe royal favour. 
Mountjoy yielded. The two ambassadors departed together, 
but with very different commissions. Eice was charged to 
tell James that Moun-yoy was a traitor at heart, and had been 
sent to France only that the Protestants of Ireland might be 
deprived of a favourite leader. The King was to be assured 
that he was impatiently expected in Ireland, and that, if he 
would show himself there with a French force, he might 
speedily retrieve his fallen fortnnes.* The Chief Baron 
carried with him other instructions which were probably kept 
secret even from the Court of Saint Germains. If James 
should be unwilling to put himself at the head of the native 
population of Ireland, Eice was directed to request a private 
audience of Lewis, and to offer to make the island a province 
of France, t 

As soon as the two envoys had departed, Tyrconnel set 
himself to prepare for the conflict which had become inevi- 
table j and he was strenuously assisted by the faithless 
Hamilton. The Irish nation was called to arms ; and the 
call was obeyed, with strange promptitude and enthusiasm. 
The flag on the Castle of Dublin was embroidered, with the 
words, How or never ! How and for ever ! Those words 
resoimded through the whole island. J Hever in modern 
Europe has there been such a rising up of u whole people. 
The habits of the Celtic peasant were such that he made no 
sacrifice in quitting his potatoe ground for the camp. He 
loved excitement and adventure. He feared work far more 
than danger. His national and religious feelings had, during 
three years, been exasperated by the constant application of 
stimulants. At every fair and market he had heard that a 
good time was at hand, that the tyrants who sj^oke Sa^xon 






* Clarke’s Life of James, ii. 331.; is commended. 

Moiintioy’s Circular Letter, dated Jan. f Avanx to Lewis, April 1689. 

10. 168|; King, iv. 8. In Light to the j Printed Letter from Dublin, Feb. 2d. 

Bliiul, T 3 rrconiiers “ wise dissimuiation ” 1689 ; Mephibosheth and Ziba, 1689. 
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and lived ill slated ioTises were aboiit to be swept away, and 
that the land would again belong to its own children. By the 
peat fires of a hundred thousand cabins had nightly been 
sung rude ballads which predicted the deliverance of the 
oppressed race. The priests, most of whom belonged to those 
old families which the Act of Settlement had ruined, but 
which were still revered by the native population, had, from 
a thousand altars, charged every Catholic to show his zeal for 
the true Church by providing* weapons against the day when 
it might be necessary to try the chances of battle in her 
cause. The army, which, under Ormond, had consisted of 
only eight regiments, was now increased to forty-eight : and 
the ranks were soon full to overflowing. It was impossible to 
find at short notice one tenth of the number of good ojficers 
which was required. Commissions were scattered profusely 
among idle cosherers who claimed to be descended from good 
Irish families. Yet even thus the supply of captains and 
lieutenants fell short of the demand ; and many companies 
were commanded by cobblers, tailors, and footmen.* 

The pay of the soldiers was very small. The private had 
no more than three pence a day. One half only of this pit- 
tance was ever given him in money; and that half was often 
^ "ih arrear. But a far more seductive bait than his miserable 
stipend was the prospect of boundless license. If the govern- 
ment allowed him less than sufficed for his wants, it was not 
extreme to mark the means by which he supplied the de- 
ficiency. Though four fifths of the population of Ireland 
were Celtic and Boman Catholic, more than four fifths of the 
property of Ireland belonged to the Protestant Englishry. 
The garners, the cellars, above all the flocks and herds of the 
minority, were abahdoned to the majority. Whatever the 
regular troops spared was devoured by bands of marauders 
who overran almost every barony in the island. For the 
arming was now universal. ISTo man dared to present himself 
at mass without some weapon, a pike, a long knife called a 
skean, or, at the very Jeast, a strong ashen stake, pointed and 
hardened in the fire. The very women were exhorted by their 
Bpiritiial directors to carry skeans. Every smith, every car- 

The. coiineetion of the priests with narrowly escaped with life from thence, 
HiT? old Irish families is mentioned in 1689; A True Account of the State of 
Petty’s Political Anatomy of Ireland. Ireland, by a person who with Great 
See the short view by a Olergjmxan lately Difficulty left Dublin, 1689 ; King, ii. 7. 
escaped. 1689; Ireland’s Lamentation, Avaux confirms all that these writers say 
by an English Protestant that lately about the Irish officers. 
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penter^ every cutler^, was at constant work on gnus and 
blades. It was scarcely possible to get a borse sbod. If any 
3?rotestant artisan refused to assist in tbe manufacture of 
inipleinents wMch were to be used against Ms nation and Ms 
religion, be was flung into prison. It seems probable that, 
at tbe end of February, at least a bundred tboiisand Irisb- 
meii were in arms. Near fifty thousand of them were soldiers. 
Tbe rest were banditti, whose violence and licentiousness the 
Government affected to disapprove, but did not realy exert 
itself to suppress. Tbe Protestants not only were not pro- 
tected, but were not suffered to protect themselves. It was 
determined that they should be left unarmed in the midst of 
an armed and hostile population. A day was fixed on which 
they were to bring all their swords and firelocks to the parish 
churches ; and it was notified that every Protestant house in 
which, after that day, a weapon should be found should be 
given up to be sacked by the soldiers. Bitter complaints 
were made that any knave might, by hiding a spearhead or 
an old guiibarrel in a corner of a mansion, bring utter min on 
the owner.* 

Chief Justice Keating, himself a Protestant, and almost 
the only Protestant who stp held a great place in Ireland, 
struggled courageously in the cause of justice and order 
against the united strength of the government and the popu- 
lace. At the Wicklow assizes of that spring, he, from the 
seat of judgment, set forth with great strength of language 
the miserable state of the country. Whole counties, he said, 
were devastated by a rabble resembling the vultures and 
ravens which follow the march of an army. Most of these 
wretches were not soldiers. They acted under no authority 
known to the law. Yet it was, he owned, but too evident 
that they were encouraged and screened by some who were 
in high command.- How else could it be that a market overt 
for plunder should be held within a short distance of the 

* At the Frencli War Office is a report Kingdom of Ireland, 1689 ; A True Ee- 
on the State of Ireland in Fehruarj 1689. presentation to the King and People of 
la that report it is said that the Irish England how Matters were carried on 
who had enlisted as soldiers were forty- all along in Ireland, liecnse.d Aug. 16. 
five thousand, and that the number would 1689; Letter from Dublin, 1689; Ire- 
have been a hundred thousand, if all who land’s Lamentation, 1689; Conipleat 
volunteered had been admitted. See the History of the Life and Military Actions 
Sad and Lamentable Condition of the of Kichard, Earl ofTyrconnel,'G-eneral- 
Prutestantsin Ireland, 1689; Hamilton’s issimo of all the Irish forces now in 
True Eolation, 1690; The State of Pa- arms, 1689. 
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capital? The stories wMeli traTellers told of the savage 
Hotteiitots near the Cape of Good Hope were realised in 
Leinster. ITothing was moi'e common than for an honest 
naan to lie down rich in flocks and herds acquired by the 
industry of a long life, and to wake a beggar. It was how- 
ever to small purpose that Heating attempted, in the midst 
of that fearful anarchy, to uphold the supremacy of the law. 
Priests and military chiefs appeared on the bench for the 
purpose of overawing the judge and countenancing the rob- 
bers. One ruffian escaped because no prosecutor dared to 
appear. Another declared that he had armed himself in 
conformity to the ox'ders of his spiritual guide, and to the 
*\ exam|)le of many persons of higher station than himself, 
whom he saw at that moment in coui*t. Two only of the 
Merry Boys, as they were called, were convicted : the worst 
criminals escaped; and the Chief Justice indignantly told 
the jurymen that the guilt of the public ruin lay at their 
door.* 

When such disorder prevailed in Wicklow, it is easy to 
imagine what must have been the state of districts more bar- 
barous and more remote fi^om the seat of government. Keat- 
ing appears to have been the only magistrate who strenuously 
exerted himself to put the law in force. Indeed Nugent, the 
.Chief Justice of the highest criminal court of the realm, de- 
clared on the bench at Cork that, without violence and spoli- 
ation, the intentions of the government could not be carried 
into effect, and that robbery must at that conjuncture be 
tolerated as a necessary evil, t 

The destruction of property which took place within a few 
weeks would be incredible, if it were not attested by witnesses 
unconnected with each other and attached to very different 
-dnterests. There is a close, and sometimes almost a verbal, 
agreement between the descriptions given by Protestants, who, 
during that reign of terror, escaped, at the hazard of their 
lives, to England, and the descriptions given by the envoys, 
commissaries, and captains of Lewis. All agreed in declaring 
that it would take many years to repair the waste which had 
been wi:ought in a few weeks by the armed peasantry.! 
Some of the Saxon aristocracy had mansions richly furnished, 
.^"and sideboards gorgeous with silver bowls and chargers. All 

^ )See tlio proceedings in the State J Ten years, says the French Anihas- 
Trials. sudor; twenty years, says a Protestant 

t King, iii, 10. fugitive. 
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CHAP. tMs wealth disappeared. One home, in wHch there had been 
three thonsand pounds’ worth of plate^, was left without 
But the chief riches of Ireland consisted in 
cattle. Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast ex- 
panse of emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture of the 
Atlantic. More than one gentleman possessed twenty thou- 
sand sheep and four thousand oxen. The freebooters who 
now overspread the country belonged to a class which was 
accustomed to live on potatoes and sour whey, and which had 
always regarded meat as a luxury reserved for the rich. These 
men at first revelled in beef and mutton, as the savage inva- 
ders, who of old poured down from the forests of the north on 
Italy, revelled in Massic and Falernian wines. The Pro- 
testants described with contemptuous disgust the strange 
gluttony of their newly liberated slaves. Carcasses, half raw 
and half burned to cinders, sometimes still bleeding, some- 
times in a state of loathsome decay, were torn to pieces, and 
swallowed without salt, bread, or herbs. Those marauders 
who preferred boiled meat, being often in want of kettles, 
contrived to cook the steer in his own skin. An absurd tragi- 
comedy is still extant, which was acted in this and the follow- 
ing year at some low theatre for the amusement of the Eng- 
lish populace. A crowd of half naked savages appeared bn 
the stage, howling a Celtic song and dancing round an ox.. 
They then proceeded to cut steaks out of the animal while 
still alive, and to fling the bleeding flesh bn the coals. In 
truth the barbarity and filthiness of the banquets of the Eap- 
parees was such as the dramatists of Grub Street could 
scarcely caricature. When Lent began, the plunderers gene- 
rally ceased to devour, but continued to destroy. A peasant 
would kill a cow merely in order to get a pair of brogues. 
Often a whole flock of sheep, often a herd of fifty or sixty 
kine, were slaughtered; the beasts were flayed; the fleeces 
and hides were carried away ; and the bodies were left 
to poison the air. The Erench ambassador reported to his 
master that, in six weeks, fifty thousand horned cattle had 
been slain in this manner, and were rotting on the ground all 
over the country. The number of sheep that were butchered 
during the same time was popularly said to have been three 
or four Inmdred thousand, f 

^ AniDiLiclvorsions on the proposal for t iii, 10. ; The Si:<I Estate 
sending back the nubility and gentry of Condition of Ireland, as reprcsentei 
■Ireland, 16 [Jj-. a Letter from a Worthy Pfi’son 
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Any estimate wMcli can now be framed of tbe value of tbe CHAP, 
property destroyed during tMs fearful conflict of races must 
necessarily be very inexact. We are not however absolutely 
without materials for such an estimate. The Quakers were 
^ neither a very numerous nor a very opulent class. We can 
hardly suppose that they were more than a fiftieth part of 
the Protestant population of Ireland^ or that tliey possessed 
more than a fiftieth part of the Protestant wealth of Ireland. 

They were undoubtedly better treated than any other Protes- 
tant sect. Janies had always been partial to them: they own 
that Tyrconnel did his best to protect them 5 and they seem 
to have found favour even in the sight of the Eapparees.* 

, the Quakers computed their pecuniary losses at a hundred 

^ thousand pounds.f 

In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, it was utterly im- The Pro- 
possible for the English settlers, few as they were and dis- 
persed, to offer any effectual resistance to this terrible out- xmable to 
break of the aboriginal population. Charleville, Mallow, 

Sligo, fell into the hands of the natives. Bandon, where the 
Protestants had mustered in considerable force, was reduced 
by Lieutenant G-eneral Macarthy, an Irish officer who was 
descended from one of the most illustrious Celtic houses, and 
^who had long served, under a feigned name, in the Prench 
army.J The people of Kenmare held out in their little fast-. 


in Dublin on Friday last, Mareli 4. 1689 ; 
Short View by a Clergyman, 1689 ; La- 
mentation of Ireland, 1689 ,* Conipleat 
History of the Life and Actions of 
Richard, Earl of Tyrconnel, 1689 ; The 
Royal Voyage, acted in 1689 and 1690. 
This drama, which, I believe, was per- 
formed at Bartholomew Fair, is one of 
the most curious of a curious class of 
... . . , compositions, utterly destitute of literary 
^ merit, but valuable as showing what 
were then the most successful claptraps 
for an audience composed of the common 
people. “ The end of this play,” says 
the author in his preface, “is chiefly to 
expose the perfidious, base, cowardly, 
and bloody nature of the Irish.” The 
account which the fugitive Protestants 
give of the wanton destrnetion of cattle 
is confirmed byAvaux in a letter to Lewis, 
dated April 1689, and by Desgrigny 
--a lettei' to Louvois, dated IMay 
• 1690. Most of the despatches written 
by Avaux during bis mission to Ireland 
are contained in a volume of which a 
very few copies were printed some years 


ago at the English Foreign Office. Of 
many I have also copies made at the 
French Foreign Office. The letters of 
Desgrigny, who was employed in the 
Commissariat, I found in the Library of 
the French War Office. I cannot too 
strongly express my sense of the libe- 
rality ancf courtesy with which the im- 
mense and admirably arranged store- 
houses of curious information at Paris 
were thrown open to me. 

* “A remarkable thing never to be 
forgotten was that they that were in 
government then ” — at the end of 1688 
— “ seemed to favour us and endeavour to 
preserve Friends.” — ^History of the Rise 
and Progress of the People called 
Quakers in Ireland, by Wight and Rutty, 
Dublin, 1751. King indeed (iii. 17.) re- 
proaches the Quakers as allies and tools 
of the Papists. 

t Wight and Butty. 

X Life of James, ii. 327. Orig. Mora. 
Macarthy and his feigned name are re- 
peatedly mentioned by Dangeau. 
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ness till ttey were attacked by three thousand regular 
soldiers, and til it was known that seyeral pieces of ordnance 
were coming to hatter down the turf wal which surrounded 
the agent’s house. Then at length a capitulation was con- 
eluded. The colonists were suffered to embark in a smal ^ 
vessel scantily supplied with food and water. They had no 
experienced navigator on board; but after a voyage of 
a fortnight, during which they were crowded together Ike 
slaves in a Guinea ship, and suffered the extremity of thirst 
and hunger, they reached Bristol in safety.* When such was 
the fate of the towns, it was evident that the country seats 
which the Protestant landowners had recently fortified in the 


three southern provinces could no longer be defended. Mauy«< 
families submitted, delvered up their arms, and thought 
themselves happy in escaping with life. But many resolute 
and highspirited gentlemen and yeomen were determined to 
perish rather than yield. They packed up such valuable pro- 
perty as could easily be carried away, burned whatever they 
could not remove, and, weU armed and mounted, set out for 
those spots in IJlster which were the strongholds of their race 
and of their faith. The flower of the Protestant population 
of Munster and Connaught found shelter at Enniskillen..,. 
Whatever was bravest and most truehearted in Leinster took 
the road to Londonderry.f 

The spirit of Enniskillen and Londonderry rose higher and 
higher to meet the danger. At both places the tidings of what 
had been done by the Convention at Westminster were re- 
ceived with transports of joy. William and Mary were pro-'* 
claimed at Enniskillen with unanimous enthusiasm, and with 
such pomp as the litUe town could fumish. J Lundy, who 
commanded at Londonderry, could not venture to oppose him- 
self to the general sentiment of the citizens and of his own 
soldiers. He therefore gave in his adhesion to the new go- 
vernment, and signed a declaration by which he bound him- 
self to stand by that government, on pain of being considered 
a coward and a traitor. A vessel from England soon brought 

* Exact Eelation of tke Persecutions, 1689; A true Account of tlie Present 
Bobberies and Losses sustained by the State of Ireland by a Person that with 
Protestants of Kilmare in Ireland, 1689, G-reat Difficulty left Dublin, license!^ 

t A true Bepresentation to the King June 8. 1689. 
and People of England how Matters J Hamilton’s Actions of the Innis- 
were carried on all along in Ireland by killing Men, 1689. 
the late King Janies,I‘censed Aug. 16. 
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a commission from William and Mary wHelx confirmed Mm 
in Ms oj0B.ce.* 

To reduce the Protestants of Ulster to submission before aid 
could arrive from England was now the chief object of Tyrcon- 
nel. A. great force was ordered to move northward^ under the 
command of Eichard Hamilton. This man had violated all 
the obligations which are held most sacred by gentlemen and 
soldiers, had broken faith with his most intimate Mends, had 
forfeited his military parole, and was now not ashamed to take 
the fi.eld as a general against the government to which he was 
bound to render himself up as a prisoner. His march left on 
the face of the country traces which the most careless eye could 
^ not during many years fail to discern. His army was accom- 
panied by a rabble, such as Keating had well compared to the 
unclean birds of prey which swarm wherever the scent of car- 
rion is strong. The general professed himself anxious to save 
from ruin and outrage all Protestants who remained quietly 
at their homes ; and he most readily gave them protections 
under his hand. But these protections proved of no avail; 
and he was forced to own that, whatever power he might be 
able to exercise over his soldiers, he could not keep order among 
the mob of camp followers. The country behind him was a 
' f'-Miderness ; and soon the country before him became equally 
desolate. For, at the fame of his approach, the colonists burned 
their furniture, pulled down their houses, and retreated 
northward. Some of them attempted to make a stand at Dro- 
more, but were broken and scattered. Then the flight became 
wilt and tumultuous. The fugitives broke down the bridges 
and burned the ferryboats. Whole towns, the seats of the 
Protestant population, were left in ruins without one inhabit- 
ant. The people of Omagh destroyed their own dwelhngs so 
^utterly that no roof was left to shelter the enemy from the rain 
and wind. The people of Cavan migrated in one body to En- 
niskillen. The day was wet and stormy. The road was deep 
in mire. It was a piteous sight to see, mingled with the armed 
men, the women and children weeping, famished, and toiling 
through the mud up to their Imees. AH Lisburn fled to An- 
trim ; and, as the foes drew nearer, aU Lisburn and Antrim 
together came pouring into Londonderry. Thirty thousand 
^Protestants, of both sexes and of every age, were crowded 
behind the bulwarks of the City of Eefuge. There, at length', 

^ Walker’s Account, 1689. 
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GB tlie Terge of the ocean;, hunted to the last asylum^ and 
baited into a mood in which men may be destroyed, but will 
not easily be subjugated, the imperial race turned desperately 
to bay.* 

Meanwhile Mountjoy and Eice had arrived in France, 
Mountjoy was instantly put under arrest and thrown into the 
Bastile, James determined to comply with the invitation which 
Eice had brought, and applied to Lewis for the help of a French 
army. But Lewis, though he showed, as to all things which 
concerned the personal dignity and comfort of his royal guests, 
a delicacy even romantic, and a liberality approaching to pro- 
fasion, was unwilling to send a large body of troops to Ireland. 

He saw that France would have to maintain a lon g war on thg^ 
Continent against a formidable coalition: her expenditure 
must be immense ; and great as were her resources, he felt it 
to be important that nothing should be wasted. He doubt- 
less regarded with sincere commiseration and good will the 
xmfortunate exiles to whom he had given so princely a welcome. 

Yet neither commiseration nor goodwill could prevent him 
from speedily discovering that his brother of England was the 
duUest and most perverse of human beings. The folly of 
James, his incapacity to read the characters of men and the^ 
signs of the times, his obstinacy, always most offensively 
displayed when wisdom enjoined concession, his vacillation, 
always exhibited most pitiably in emergencies which required 
firmness, hadmade him an outcast from England and might, 
if his counsels were blindly followed, bring great calamities 
on France. As a legitimate sovereign expelled by rebels, as 
a confessor of the true faith persecuted by heretics, as a near 
kinsman of the house of Bourbon, who had seated himself on 
the hearth of that House, he was entitled to hospitality, to 
tenderness, to respect. It was fit that he should have a stately ^ 
palace and a spacious forest, that the household troops should 
salute him with the highest military honours, that he should 
have athis command all the hounds of the Grand Huntsman and 
all the hawks of the Grand Falconer. But, when a prince, who, 
at the head of a great fleet and army, had lost an empire with- 
out striking a blow, undertook to fhrnish plans for naval and 
military expeditions ; when a prince, who had been undone 
by his profound ignorance of the temper of his own country*^ 

* Mackenzie’s Hamitive; Mac Cor- taiits of Ireland ; Letter from Dublin of 
mick’s Furtber Impartial Account ; Sto- Feb. 25. 1689 Avaux to Lewis, April 
ry’s Impartial History of the Affairs of 1689. 

Ireland, 1 691 j Apology for the Protes- 
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men, of Ms owii soldiers^ of Ms own domesticsj of Ms own cMl- 
dren, undertook to answer for tke zeal and fidelity of the Irish 
people, whose tongue he could not speak, and on whose land 
he had ncTer set his foot ; it was necessary to receive his sng- 
gestions with cantion. Such were the sentiments of Lewis ; 
and in these sentiments he was confii-med by his Minister of 
War LoTivois, who, on private as well as on public grounds, 
was unwilling that Janies should be accompanied by a large 
military force. Louvois hated Lauzun. Lauzun was a favour- 
ite at Saint Germains. He wore the garter, a badge of honour 
which has very seldom been conferred on aliens who were not 
sovereign princes. It was believed indeed at the French Court 
that, in order to distinguish him from the other knights of the 
"most illustrious of European orders, he had been decorated 
with that very George which Charles the First had, on the 
scaffold, put into the hands of Juxon.* Lauzun had been en- 
couraged to hope that, if French forces were sent to Ireland, 
he should command them ; and this ambitious hope Louvois 
was bent on disappointing, f 

An army was therefore for the present refused : but every- 
thing else was granted. The Brest fleet was ordered to be in 
readiness to sail. Arms for ten thousand men and great 
^quantities of ammunition were put on board. About four 
hundred captains, lieutenants, cadets, and gunners were se- 
lected for the important service of organising and disciplining 
, the Irish levies. The chief command was held by a veteran 
I warrior, the Count of Eosen. Under him were Maumont, 
who held the rank of lieutenant general, and a brigadier 
named Pusignan. Five hundred thousand crowns in gold, 
equivalent to about a hundred and twelve thousand pounds 
sterling, were sent to Brest. J For James’s personal comforts 
provision was made with anxiety resembling that of a tender 
mother equipping her son for a first campaign. The cabin 
furniture, the camp furniture, the tents, the bedding, the 
plate, were luxurious and suj)erb. ISTothing which could be 
agreeable or useful to the exile was too costly for the muni- 
! fi.eeiice, or too trifiing for the attention, of his gracious and 
sj)lendid host. On the fifteenth of February, James paid a 
I fareweU visit to Versailles. He was conducted round the 
]>uildings and plantations with every mark of respect and 

* Memoires de Madame de ]a Fayette; f Burnet, ii. 17.; Life of James II., 

‘ Madame de Sevignd to Madame de G-rig- ii. 320, 321, 322. 

: nan, February 28. 1689. J Maumonts Instructions 
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kindness. Tke fountains played in liis lionoitr. It was tlie 
season of tlie Carnival : and never itad tlie vast palace and tke 
sumptuous gardens presented a gayer aspect. In tlie evening 
tke two kings, after a long and earnest conference in private, . 
made their appearance before a splendid, circle of lords and 
ladies. ^^I hope,” said Lewis, in his noblest and most win- i 
ning manner, that we are about to part, never to meet again 
in this world. That is the best Wish I can form for you. But, 
if any evil chance should force you to return, be assured that 
you wiU find me to the last such as you have found me hitherto.” 

On the seventeenth, Lewis paid in return a farewel visit to 
Saint Germains. At the moment of the parting embrace, he 
said, with his most amiable smile, We have forgotten one 


thing, a cuirass for yourself. You shall have mine.” The ' 
cuirass was brought, and suggested to the wits of the Court 
ingenious allusions to the Vulcanian panoply which Achilles 
lent to his feebler friend. James set out for Brest ; and his 
wife, overcome with sickness and sorrow, shut herself up with 
her child to weep and pray.* 

James was accompanied or speedily followed by several of 
his own subjects, among whom the most distinguished were 
his son Berwick, Cartwright Bishop of Chester, Powis, Dover, 
and Melfort. Of all the retinue, none was so odious to the' 
people of Great Britain as Melfort. He was an apostate : he 
was belif red by many to be an insincere apostate ; and the 
insolent, arbitrary, and menacing language of his state jpapers 
disgusted even the Jacobites. He was therefore a favourite 
with his master : for to James unpopularity, obstinacy, and 
implacability were the greatest recommendations that a min- 
ister could have. 

What Frenchman should attend the King of England in 
the character of ambassador had been the subject of grave 
deliberation at Versailles. Barillon could not be passed over 
withonFa marked slight. But his selfindnlgent habits, his 
want of energy, and, above aU, the credulity with which he 
had listened to the professions of Sunderland, had made an 
unfavourable impression on the mind of Lewis. What was to 
be done*in Ireland was not work for a trifl.er or a dupe. The 
agent of France in that kingdom must be equal to much more 
than the ordinary functions of an envoy. It would be Ms rights 
and his duty to offer advice touching every part of the politi- 




* Dangeaii, Feb, g. 1689 ; Madame de S^vign^, Feb. -|f, ; M4inoires de 

Madame de la Fayette. 
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eal and military administration of the cotintry in -wliicli he 
would represent the most powerfol and the most beneficent of 
allies. BariUon was therefore suffered to retire into priYacy. 
He affected to bear his disgrace with composure. His politi- 
eal career, though it had brought great calamities both on the 
House of Stuart and on the House of Bourbon, had been by 
no means unprofitable to himself. He was old, he said : he 
was fat : he did not envy younger men the honour of living on 
potatoes and whiskey among the Irish bogs : he would try to 
console himself with partridges, with Champagne, and with 
ibl|e society of the wittiest men and prettiest women of Paris. 
M was rumoured, however, that he was tortured by painful 
emotions which he was studious to conceal : his health and 
/spirits failed; and he tried to find consolation in religious 
duties. Some people were much edified by the piety of the 
old voluptuary; but others attributed his death, which took 
place not long after his retreat from public life, to shame and 
vexation.* 

The Count of Avaux, whose sagacity had detected all the 
plans of William, and who had in vain recommended a policy 
which would probably have frustrated them, was the man on 
horn the choice of Lewis fell. In abilities Avaux had no 
perior among the numerous able diplomatists whom his 
country then possessed. His demeanour was singularly pleas- 
ing, his person handsome, his temper bland. His manners 
and con versation were those of a gentleman who had been bred 
in the most polite and magnificent of all Courts, who had repre- 
sented that Court both in Eoman Catholic and in Protestant 
countries, and who had acquired in his wanderings the art of 
catching the tone of any society into which chance might 
throw him. He was eminently vigilant and adroit, fertile in 
^ L resources, and skilfril in discovering the weak parts of a cha- 
ir racter. His own character, however, was not without its 
weak parts. The consciousness that he was of plebeian origin 
was the torment of his life. He pined for nobility with a 
pining at once pitiable and ludicrous. Able, experienced, 
and accomplished as he was, he sometimes, under the influ- 
ence of this mental disease, descended to the level of Moliere’s 
Jourdaiii, and entertained malicious observers with scenes 

^ Memoirs of La Pare and Saint Madame de Maicfrii. March 

Simon; Note of Renandot on English 1689; Letter of Madame de Conlaiiges 
affairs, 1697, in the Prencli Archives; to M. dc Coulangcs, July 23. 1691. 
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almost as laiigliable as that in wHcli the honest draper was 
made a Mamamonchi.* It would hare been well if this had 
been the worst. But it is not too much to say that of the 
difference between right and wrong Avanx had no more no- 
tion than a brute. One sentiment was to him in the place of 
religion and morality, a superstitious and intolerant devotion 
to the Crown which he served. This sentiment pervades aU 
his despatches, and gives a colour to all his thoughts and 
words. Nothing that tended to promote the interest of the 
French monarchy seemed to him a crime. Indeed he appears 
to have taken it for granted that not only Frenchmen, but all 
human beings, owed a natural allegiance to the House of 
Bourbon, and that whoever hesitated to sacrifice the happi- 
ness and freedom of his own native country to the glory of 
that House was a traitor. While he resided at the Hague, 
he always designated those Dutchmen who had sold them- 
selves to France as the weE intentioned party. In the letters 
which he wrote from Ireland, the same feeling appears still 
more strongly. He would have been a more sagacious poli- 
tician if he had sympathised more with those feelings of moral 
approbation and disapprobation which prevail among the vul- 
gar. For his own indifference to all considerations of justice 
and mercy was such that, in his schemes, he made no allow- 
ance for the consciences and sensibilities of his neighbours. 
More than once he deliberately recommended wickedness so 
horrible that wicked men recoiled from it with indignation. 
But they could not succeed even in making their scruples in- 
telligible to him. To every remonstrance he listened with a 
cynical sneer, wondering within himself whether those who 
lectured him were such fools as they professed to be, or were 
only shamming. 

Such was the man whom Lewis selected to be the com- ^ 
panion and monitor of James. Avaux was charged to open, 
if possible, a communication with the malecontents in the 
English Parliament : and he was authorised to expend, if 
necessarj, a hundred thousand crowns among them. 

James arrived at Brest on the fifth of March, embarked 
there on board of a man of war called the Saint Michael, and 
sailed within forty-eight hours. He had ample time, however, 
before his departure, to exhibit some of the faults by which h^ 

* See Saint Simon’s aceoimt of the tricik at Stockholm as a Knight of the Order 
by which Araux tried to pass himself off of the Holy Ohost. 
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had lost England and Scotla/nd, and by which he was about to 
lose Ireland. Avanx wrote from the harbour of Brest that it 
would not be easy to coiidTict any important business in con- 
cert with the King of England. His Majesty could not keep 
' any secret from anybody. The very foremast men of the Saint 
Michael had already heard him say things which ought to have 
been reserved for the ears of his confidential advisers."^ 

The voyage was safely and quietly performed ; and^ on the 
afternoon of the twelfth of March, James landed in the har- 
bour of Kinsale. By the Boman Catholic population he was 
received with shouts of unfeigned transport. The few Pro- 
testants who remained in that part of the country joined in 
. greeting him, and perhaps not insincerely. For, though an 
enemy of their religion, he was not an enemy of their nation; 
and they might reasonably hope that the worst king would 
show somewhat more respect for law and property than had 
been showix by the Merry Boys and Bapparees. The Vicar 
of Kinsale was among those who went to pay their duty he 
was presented by the Bishop of Chester, and was not un- 
graciously received, f 

James learned that his cause was prospering. In the three 
southern provinces of Ireland the Protestants were disarmed, 
and were so effectually bowed down by terror that he had 
nothing to apprehend from them. In the North there was 
some show of resistance ; but Hamilton was marching 
against the malecontents ; and there was little doubt tha^t 
they would easily be crushed. A day was spent at Kinsale 
in putting the arms and ammunition out of reach of danger. 
Horses sufficient to carry a few travellers were with some 
difficulty procured ; and, on the fourteenth of March, James 
proceeded to Cork. J 

^ should greatly err if we imagined that the road by 

which he entered that city bore any resemblance to the 
stately approach which strikes the traveller of the nineteenth 
century with admiration. At present Cork, though deformed 
by many miserable relics of a former age, holds no mean 
place among the ports of the empire. The shipping is more 

^ Tliia letter, ^mtten to Lewis from James at Kinsale, in a letter from Uris- 
tlie harbour of Brest, is in ttie Archives tol, licensed April 4. 1689; Leslie’s 
^ 4he French Foreign Office, but is Answer to King; Ireland’s Lamentation ; 
wanting in the very rare vohime printed Avaux, March 

in Dowming Street. | Avaux, Msirch 1689; Life of 

t A full and true account of the Land- James, ii. 327. Orig. Mem. 
ing and Eeeeption of the late King 
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tMn half wliat the of London was at the time of 

the Eevolntion. The customs exceed the whole reveirae 
which the whole hingdom of Ireland^, in the most peaceful 
and prosperons times^ yielded to the Stuarts. The town is 
adorned by broad and well built streets, by fair gardens, by a 
Corinthian portico which would do honour to Palladio, and 
by a Gothic College worthy to stand in the High Street 
of Oxford. In 1689, the city extended over about one tenth 
part of the space which it now covers, and was intersected by 
muddy streams, which have long been concealed by arches 
and buildings. A desolate marsh, in which the sportsman 
who pursued the waterfowl sank deep in water and mire at 
every step, covered the area now occupied by stately build— 
ings, the palaces of great commercial societies. There was ^ 
only a single street in which two wheeled carriages could 
pass each other. Prom this street diverged to right and left 
alleys squalid and noisome beyond the belief of those who 
have formed their notions of misery from the most miserable 
parts of Saint Gileses and Whitechapel. One of these alleys, 
called, and, by comparison, justly called, Broad Lane, is about 
ten feet wide. Prom such places, now seats of hunger and 
pestilence, abandoned to the most wretched of mankind, the^, ^ 
citizens poured forth to welcome James. He was received 
with military honours by Macarthy, who held the chief com- 
mand in Munster. 

It was impossible for the Xing to proceed immediately to 
Dublin; for the southern counties had been so completely 
laid waste by the banditti whom the priests had called to 
arms that the means of locomotion were not easily to be pro- 
cured. Horses had become rarities : in a large district 
there were only two carts; and those Avaux pronounced 
good for nothing. Some days elapsed before the money w 
which had been brought from Prance, though no very for- 
midable mass, could be dragged over the few miles which 
separated Cork from Kinsale.* 

While the King and his Council were employed in trying to 
procure carriages and beasts, Tyrconnel arrived from Dublin. 

He held encouraging language. The opposition of Ennis- 
killen he seems to have thought deserving of little consider- 
ation. Londonderry, he said, was the only important posf^ 
held by the Protestants; and even Londonderry would not, 
in his judgment, hold out many days. 




^ Avaiix, Harcli If. 1689. 
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At leiigtii James was able to. leave Cort for tbe capital. 
On tlie road, tbe sbrewd and observant Avanx made many 
remarks. Tbe first part of tbe journey was tbrongb wild 
bigblands, where it was not strange that there should be few 
traces of art and industry. But, from Kilkenny to tbe gates of 
Dublin the path of tbe travellers lay over gently imdnlating 
ground rich with natural verdure. That fertile district should 
have been covered with flocks and berds^, orchards and corn- 
fields: hut it was an untilled and unpeopled desert. Even 
in the towns the artisans were very few. Manufactured 
articles were hardly to be founds and if found could be pro- 
cured only at immense prices. The envoy at first attributed 
the desolation which he saw on every side to the tyranny of 
the English colonists. In a very short time he was forced 
to change his opinion.* 

James received on his progress numerous marks of the 
goodwill of the peasantry; but marks such as, to men bred 
in the courts of France and England, had an uncouth and 
ominous appearance. Though very few labourers were seen 
at work in the fields, the road was lined by Eapparees armed 
with skeans, stakes, and half pikes, who crowded to look 
^upon the deliverer of their race. The highway along which 
he travelled presented the aspect of a street in which a fair 
is held. Pipers came forth to play before him in a style 
which was not exactly that of the French opera ; and the 
villagers danced wildly to the music. Long frieze mantles, 
resembling those which Spenser had, a century before, de- 
scribed as meet beds for rebels and apt cloaks for thieves, 
were spread along the path which the cavalcade was to tread; 
and garlands in which cabbage stalks supplied the place of 
laurels, were offered to the royal hand. The women insisted 
on kissing His Majesty; but it should seem that they bore 
little resemblance to their posterity; for this compliment was 
so distasteful to him that he ordered his retinue to keep them 
at a distance.t 

On the twenty-fourth of March he entered Dublin. That 
city was then, in extent and population, the second in the 
British isles. It contained between six and seven thousaild 
houses, and probably above thirty thousand inhabitants.|: 

^ Avaiix — 1689. James; Ireland’s Lamentation; Light to 

> Xprii 4, • the Blind. 

t A full and true Account of the J See the calculations of Petty, King, 
Landing and Eeception of the late King and Bavenaiit. If the average number 
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In wealth and beauty, however, Dublin was inferior to many 
English towns. Of the graceful and stately public buildings 
which now adorn both sides of the Liffey scarcely one had 
been even projected. The College, a very different edifice from 
that which now stands on the same site, lay quite out of the 
city.'^ The ground which is at present occupied by Leinster 
House and Charlemont House, by Sackville Street and Mer- 
rion Square, was open meadow. Most of the dwellings were 
built of timber, and have long given place to more substantial 
edifices. The Castle had in 1686 been almost uninhabitable. 
Clarendon had complained that he knew of no gentleman in 
PaU MaU who was not more conveniently and handsomely 
lodged than the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Ho public - 
ceremony could be performed in a becoming manner under 
the Viceregal roof. Hay, in spite of constant glazing and 
tiling, the rain perpetually drenched the apartments. f Tyr- 
connel, since he became Lord Deputy, had erected a new 
building somewhat more commodious. Tq, this building the 
King was conducted in state through the southern part of 
the city. Every exertion had been made to give an air of 
festivity and splendour to the district which he was to tra- 
verse. The streets, which were generally deej) in mud were ^ 
strewn with gravel. Boughs and flowers were scattered over 
the path. Tapestry and arras hung from the windows of 
those who could afford to exhibit such finery. The poor sup- 
plied the place of rich stuffs with blankets and coverlids. In 
one place was stationed a troop of friars with a ci'oss 5 in an- 
other a company of forty girls dressed in white, and carrying 
nosegays. Pipers and harpers played ^‘^The King shall enjoy 
his own again.^’ The Lord Deputy carried the sword of state 
before his master. The Judges, the Heralds, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, appeared in aU the pomp of office. Soldiers 
were drawn up on the right and left to keep the passages 
clear. A procession of twenty coaches belonging to public 
fmictionaries was mustered. Before the Castle gate, the 
King was met by the host under a canopy borne by four 
bishops of his church. At the sight he feU on his knees, and 
passed some time in devotion. He then rose and was con- 

of inhabitants to a house was the same of that age directed to the College, 
in Dublin as in Ijondon, the population Dublin. There are some interesting old 
of Dublin would have been about thirty- maps of Dublin in the British Museum, 
four ihousand. f Clarendon to Eoehester, Feb. 8. 

* John Dunton speaks of College 168|, April 20. Aug. 12., Nov. 30. 1086. 
Green near Dublin. I have seen letters 
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ducted to tlie cliapel of Ms palace, once, — suet are the vieis- CHAP, 
situdes of human things,— the riding house of Henry Crom- 
well. A Te Deum was performed in honour of His Majesty’s 
; arrival. The next morning he held a Privy Council, dis- 
charged Chief Justice Keating from any further attendance 
at the Board, ordered Avaux and Bishop Cartwright to he 
sworn in, and issued a proclamation convoking a Parliament 
to meet at Dublin on the seventh of May.* 

When the news that James had arrived in Ireland reached piseontent 
London, the sorrow and alarm were general, and were min- 
gled. with serious discontent. The multitude, not making 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties by which William was 


, , encompassed on every side, loudly blamed his neglect. To 
^ all the invectives of the ignorant and malicious he opposed. 


as was his wont, notMng but immutable gravity and the 
silence of profound disdain. But few minds had received 
from nature a temper so firm as his ; and still fewer had un- 
dergone so long and so rigorous a discipline. The reproaches 
which had no power to shake his fortitude, tried from child- 
hood upwards by both extremes of fortune, inflicted a deadly 
wound on a less resolute heart. 

While all the coffeehouses were unanimously resolving 
^ i}hat a fleet and army ought to have been long before sent to 
Dublin, and wondering how so renowned a politician as His 
Majesty could have been duped by Hamilton and Tyrconnel, 
a gentleman went down to the Temple Stairs, called a boat, 
and desired to be pulled to Greenwich. He took the cover of 
a letter from his pocket, scratched a few lines with a pencil, 
and laid the paper on the seat with some silver for his fare. 
As the boat passed under the dark central arch of London 
Bridge, he sprang into the water and disappeared. It was 
found that he had written these words : My folly in under- 
r taking what I could not execute hath done the King great 

j prejudice which cannot be stopped — 'No easier way for me 

! than tMs — May his undertaking prosper — May he have a 

I blessing.” There was no signature : but the body was soon 

i found, and proved to be that of John Temple. He was young 

and highly accomplished; he was heir to an honourable 
name; he was united to an amiable woman: he was possessed 
. an ample fortune; and he had in prospect the greatest 

honours of the state. It does not appear that the public 


^ Life of James II. ii. 330. ; Full and true Accoiint of the Landing and Eeeep- 
aon, &c. ; Ireland’s Lamentation. 
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liad been at all aware to wbat an extent be was answerable 
for tbe policy wHeb bad brought so much obloquy on the 
goyemment. The iEing, stern as be was^ bad far too great 
a heart to treat an error as a crime. He bad jxist appointed 
the unfortunate young man Secretary at War; and the com- 
mission was actually preparbig. It is not improbable that 
the cold magnanimity of the master was the very thing which 
made the remorse of the servant insupportable.* 

But^ great as were the vexations which William had to 
undergo, those by which the temper of his father-in-law was 
at this time tried were greater still. No court in Europe was 
distracted by more quarrels and intrigues than were to be 
foimd within the walls of Dublin Castle. The numerous * 
petty cabals which sprang from the cupidity, the jealousy, 
and the malevolence of individuals scai’cely deserve mention. 
But there was one cause of discord which has been too little 
noticed, and which is the key to much that has been thought 
mysterious in the history of those times, 

Between English Jacobitism and Irish Jacobitism there was 
nothing in common. The English Jacobite was animated by 
a strong enthusiasm for the family of Stuart ; and in his zeal 
for the interests of that family he too often forgot the interests ^ 
of the state. Victory, peace, prosperity, seemed evils to the 
stanch nonjuror of our island, if they tended to make usurp- 
ation popular and permanent. Defeat, bankruptcy, famine, 
invasion, were, in his view, public blessings, if they increased 
the chance of a restoration. He would rather have seen his 
country the last of the nations tinder James the Second 
or James the Third, than the mistress of the sea, the umpire 
between contending potentates, the seat of arts, the hive 
of industry, under a Prince of the House of Nassau or of 
Brunswick. 

The sentiments of the Irish Jacobite were very different, 
and, it must in candour be acknowledged, were of a nobler 
character. The fallen dynasty was nothing to him. He had 
not, like a Cheshire or Shropshire cavalier, been taught from 
his cradle to consider loyalty to that dynasty as the first duty 
of a Christian and a gentleman. All his family traditions^ ail 



I 



^ Clarendon’s Diary ; Beresby’s Me- 
moirs ; LuttreH’s Diary. I have followed 
laittreU’s version of Teniple’s last words. 
ItaoTec'S in substance with Cbirendon’s, 
bufc lias more of the abruptness natural on 
such an occasion. If any thing could make 


so tragical an event ridiculous, it -would ^ 
be the lamentation of tlu; author of the 
Londeriad. 

“The wretched youth njjainst his friend ex- 
claims, 

And iu despair dro wns himself in the Thamea.*’ 
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the lessons taught him hy his foster mother and by his CIIAI?. 

< priests, had been of a very different tendency. He had been . ' 

brought up to regard the foreign sovereigns of his native land 
; with the feeling wilh which the Jew regarded CsDsar, with 
which the Scot regarded Edward the First, with which 
the Castilian regarded Jose];)h Bonaparte, with which the Pole 
regards the Autocrat of the Eussias. It was the boast of 
the highborn Milesian that, from the twelfth century to the 
. seventeenth, every generation of his family had been in arms 
against the English crown. His remote ancestors had con- 
tended with Fitzstephen and De Burgh. His greatgrand- 
father had cloven down the soldiers of Elizabeth in the battle 
of the Blachwater. His grandfather had conspired with 
- G’Donnel against James the First. His father had fought 
under Sir Phelim O’Neil against Charles the First. The con- 
fiscation of the family estate had been ratified by an Act of 
Charles the Second. No Puritan, who had been cited befoi'e 
the High Commission by Laud, who had charged by the 
side of Cromwell at Naseby, who had been prosecuted under 
the Conventicle Act, and who had been in hiding on account 
of the Eye House plot, bore less affection to the House of 
^Stuart than the O’Haras and Macmahons, on whose support 
the fortunes of that House now seemed to depend. 

The fixed purpose of these men was to break the foreign 
yoke, to exterminate the Saxon colony, to sweep away the 
Protestant Church, , and to restore the soil to its ancient pro- 
prietors. To obtain these ends they would without the 
smallest scruple have risen up against James ; and to obtain 
these ends they rose up for him. The Irish Jacobites, there- 
fore, were not at all desirous that he should again reign 
at Whitehall : for they were perfectly aware that a Sove- 
reign of Ireland, who was also Sovereign of England, would 
not, and, even if he would, could not, long administer the 
government of the smaller and poorer kingdom in direct op- 
position to the feeling of the larger and richer. Their real 
wish was that the crowns might be completely separated, and 
that , their island might, whether with James or without 
James they cared little, form a distinct state under the power- 
ful protection of France. 

: '^<-"-A^ile one party in the Council at Dublin regarded James 
merely as a tool to be employed for achieving the deliverance 
of Ireland, another party regarded Ireland merely as a tool to 
be employed for effecting the restoration of James. To the 
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Inglisli and Scotcli lords and gentlemen who had accompanied 
Mm from Brest, the island in which they now sojourned was 
merely a stepping stone by which they were to reach Great 
Britain. They were still as much exiles as when they were 
at Saint Germains ; and indeed they thought Saint Germains 
a far more pleasant place of exile than Dublin Castle. They 
had no sympathy with the native population of the remote and 
half barbarous region to which a strange chance had led them. 
ISTay, they were bound by common extraction and by common 
language to that colony wMch it was the chief object of the 
native population to root out. They had indeed like the 
great body of their countrymen, always regarded the abori- 
ginal Irish with very unjust contempt, as inferior to other 
luropean nations, not only in acquired knowledge, but in 
natural intelligence and courage, as born Gibeonites who had 
been liberally treated in being permitted to hew wood and to 
drawwater for a wiser and mightier j)eople. These politicians 
also thought, — and here they were undoubtedly in the right, 
— that, if their master’s object was to recover the throne of 
England, it would be madness hi him to give himself up to the 
guidance of the O’sand the Macs who regarded England with 
mortal enmity. A law declaring the crown of Ireland inde- 
pendent, a law transferring mitres, glebes, and tithes from the 
Protestant to the Eoman Catholic Church, a law transferring 
ten millions of acres from Saxons to Celts, would doubtless be 
loudly applauded in Clare and Tipperary. But what would be 
the effect of such laws at Westminster ? What at Oxford ? 
It would be poor policy to alienate such men as Clarendon and 
Beaufort, Ken and Sherlock, in order to obtain the applause 
of the Eapparees of the Bog of Allen.* 

Thus the English and Irish factions in the Council at 
Dublin were engaged in a dispute which admitted of no com- 
promise. Avaux meanwMle looked on that dispute from a 
point of view entirely his own. His object was neither the 
emancipation of Ireland nor the restoration of James, but the 
greatness of the Erench monarchy. In what way that ob- 
ject might be best attained was a very complicated problem. 
Undoubtedly a French statesman could not but wish for a 
counterrevolution in England. The effect of such a counter- 
revolution would be that the power which was the most for-' 

* Miidi liglit is thrown on tke dispute of Bishop Maloney to Bishop Tyrrel, 
between the English and Irish parties in which will be found in the Appendix to 
James’s council, by a mnarkahle letter King’s State of the Protestants. 
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midable enemy of France would become ber firmest ally, tbat 
AVilliam would sink into insignificance, and tbat tbe Euro- 
pean coalition of wMcli lie was the chief would be dissolved. 
But what chance was there of such a counterrevolution ? The 
English exiles indeed, after the fashion of exiles, confidently 
anticipated a speedy return to their country. James himself 
loudly boasted that his subjects on the other side of the watei’, 
though they had been misled for a moment by the* specious 
names of religion, liberty, and property, were warmly at- 
tached to him, and would rally round him as soon as he 
appeared among them. But the wary envoy tried in vain to 
discover any foundation for these hopes. lie could not find 
~ that they were warranted by any intelligence which had 
arrived from any part of Great Britain ; and he was inclined 
to consider them as the mere daydreams of a feeble mind. 
He thought it unlikely that the usurper, whose ability and 
resolution he had, during an unintermitted conflict of ten 
years, learned to appreciate, would easily part with the great 
prize which had been won by such strenuous exertions and 
profound combinations. It was therefore necessary to con- 
sider what arrangements would be most beneficial to France, 
^^pn the supposition that it proved impossible to dislodge Wil- 
^ liam from England. And it was evident that, if William 
could not be dislodged from England, the arrangement most 
beneficial to France would be that which had been contem- 
plated eighteen months before when James had no prospect 
of a male heir. Ireland must be severed from the English 
crown, purged of the English colonists, reunited to the Church 
of Eome, placed under the protection of the House of Bour- 
bon, and made, in everything but name, a French province. 
In war, her resources would be absolutely at the command of 
— her Lord Paramount. She would furnish his army with re- 
cruits. She would furnish his navy with fine harbours com- 
manding all the great-western outlets of the English trade. 
The strong national and religious antipathy with which her 
aboriginal population regarded the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island would be a sufficient guarantee for their 
fidelity to that government which could alone protect her 
against the Saxon, 

_On the whole, therefore, it appeared to Avaux that, of the 
two parties into which the Council at Dublin was divided, the 
Irish party was that which it was at present for the interest 
of Prance to su|)port. He accordingly connected himself 
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closely witli the chiefs of that party, obtained from them the 
fulest avowals of all that they designed, and was soon able to 
report to his government that neither the gentry nor the 
common people were at all unwilling to become French.* 

The views of Lonvois, incomparably the greatest statesman 
that France had produced since Eichelien, seem to have en- 
tirely agreed with those of Avaiix. The best thing, Lonvois 
wrote, that King James conld do would be to forget that he 
had reigned in G-reat Britain, and to think only of putting 
Ireland into a good condition, and of establishing himself 
firmly there. Whether this were the time interest of the 
House of Stuart may be doubted. But it was undoubtedly the 
true interest of the House of Bourbon-t 

About the Scotch and English exiles, and especially about 
Melfort, Avaux constantly expressed himself with an asperity 
hardly to have been expected from a man of so much sense 
and so much knowledge of the world. Melfort was in a 
singularly unfortunate position. He was a renegade s he was 
a mortal enemy of the liberties of his country: he was of 
a bad and tyrannical nature ; and yet he was, in some sense, 
a patriot. The consequence was that he was more univer- 
sally detested than any man of his time. For, while his apos- ^ 
tasy and his arbitrary maxims of government made him the 
abhorrence of England and Scotland, his anxiety for the dig- 
nity and integrity of the empire made him the abhorrence of 
the Irish and of the French. 

The first question to be decided was whether James should 
remain at Dublin, or should put himself at the head of Ms 
army in Ulster. On this question the ' Irish : and British fac- 
tions joined battle. Reasons of no great weight were ad- 
duced on both sides 5 for neither party ventured to speak out. 
The point really in issue was whether the King should be in 
Irish or in British hands. If he remained at Dublin, it would 
be scarcely possible for him to withhold Ms assent from any 
bill presented to Mm by the Parliament which he had sum- 
moned to meet there. He would be forced to plunder, perhaps 
to attaint, innocent Protestant gentlemen and clergymen by 
hundreds 5 and he would thus do irreparable mischief to his 

^ Avaux, 1689, April ||. Bufc t ‘‘ li faiit clone, onbliaiit qii’il a esfo"^ 

it is less from any single lettej, than Eoy d’Angleterre et d’Eseosse, ne penser 
ixom the whole tendency and spu’it of qni pent honifier I’lrlande, et liiy 

the eorrespondeneo of AvanXj that I fii-ellitcir les moyeiis d’y subsister.” — 
have formed my notion of his objects. Eoiivois to Avaux, June 1C8D. 
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cause on the other side of Saint George’s Channel. If he re- CHAE 

paired to Ulster, he wonld he within a few hours’ sail of Great . 

Britain. As soon as Londonderrj had fallen, and it was uni- 
versally supposed that the fall of Londonderry could not be 
long delayed, he might cross the sea with part of his forces, 
and land in Scotland, where his friends were supposed to he 
numerous. When he was once on British ground, and in the 
midst of British adherents, it would no longer be in the 
power of the Irish to extort his consent to their schemes of 
spoliation and revenge. 

The discussions in the Council were long and warm. James de- 
Tyrconnel,- who had just been created a Dulce, advised his t^goTo 
master to stay at Dublin. Melfort exhorted His Majesty to TJlster. 
set out for Ulster, Avaux exerted all his influence in support 
of Tyrconnel ; but James, whose personal inclinations were 
naturally on the British side of the question, determined to 
follow the advice of Melfort."^ Avaux was deeply mortifled. 

In his official letters he expressed with great acrimony his 
contempt for the King’s character and understanding. On 
Tyrconnel, who had said that he despaired of the for- 
tunes of James, and that the real question was between the 
King of France and the Prince of Orange, the ambassador 
^ ~^pronounced what was meant to be a warm eulogy, but may 
perhaps be more properly called an invective. If he were a 
born Frenchman, he could not be more zealous for the in- 
terests of France.” t The conduct of MeMbrt, on the other 
hand, was the subject of an invective which much resembles 
eulogy : He is neither a good Irishman nor a good French- 
man. All his affections are set on his own country.”} 

Since the King was determined to go northward, Avaux Journey of 
did not choose to be left behind. The royal party set out, ulster^ 
leaving Tyrconnel in charge at Dublin, and arrived at Charle- 
mont on the thirteenth of April. The journey was a strange 
one. The country all along the road had been completely 
deserted by the industrious population, and laid waste by 
bands of robbers. “This,” said one of the French officers, 

“ is like travelling through the deserts of Arabia.” § What- 
ever effects the colonists had been able to remove were at 
LondondeiTy or Enniskillen. The rest had been stolen or 
;^^'~41estroyed. Avaux informed his Court that he had not been 

^ See tile despatches written by Avaux I Avaux, May 1689. 

during April 1689 ; Light to the Blind. § Pusignan to Avaux, 1689. 

t Avaux, April 1689. 
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able to get one trass of hay for his horses without sending 
five or six miles. No labourer dared bring anything for sale 
lest some marauder should lay hands on it by the way. The 
ambassador was put one night into a miserable taproom Ml 
of soldiers smoking, another night into a dismantled house 
without windows or shutters to keep out the rain. At Charle- 
mont, a bag of oatmeal was, with great difficulty, and as a 
matter of favom’, procured for the Trench legation. There 
was no wheaten bread except at the table of the King, who 
had brought a httle flour from Dublin, and to whom Avaux 
had lent a servant who knew how to bake. Those who were 
honoured with an invitation to the royal table had their bread 
and wine measured out to them. Everybody else, however 
high in rank, ate horsecorn, and drank water or detestable 
beer, made with oats instead of barley, and flavoured with 
some nameless herb as a substitute for hops.* Yet report 
said that the country between Charlemont and Strabane was 
even more desolate than the country between Dublin and 
Charlemont. It was impossible to carry a large stock of pro- 
visions. The roads were so bad, and the horses so weak, that 
the baggage waggons had all been left far behind. The chief 
officers of the army were consequently in want of necessaries ; 
and the ill humour which was the natural effect of these 
privations was increased by the insensibility of James, who 
seemed not to be aware that everybody about him was not 
perfectly comfortable.f 

On the fourteenth of April the King and his train pro- 
ceeded to Omagh. The rain fell : the wind blew : the horses 
could scarcely make their way through the mud, and in the 
face of the storm; and the road was frequently intersected 
by torrents which might almost be called rivers. The travel- 
lers had to pass several fords where the water was breast 
high. Some of the party fainted from fatigue and hunger. 
All around lay a frightfol wilderness. In a journey of forty 
miles Avanx counted only three miserable cabins. Every- 
thing else was rock, bog, and moor. Wlieii at length the 
travellers reached Omagh, they found it in rains. The Pro- 
testants, who were the majority of the inhabitants, had 
abandoned it, leaving not a wisp of straw nor a cask of 
liquor. The windows had been broken: the chimneys had- 










* TMs laBieiitaWe aceoimt of the Irish 
beer is taheii from a despatch which 
Hesgrigiiy wrote from Cork to LouYois, 


and which is in the archives of the 
French War Office, 
t Avaux, April g. 1689 ; April |§, 
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been beaten in ; tlie werv locks and bolts of tke doors bad 
been carried awaj.* ; 

Ayaiix bad never ceased to press the King to return to 
Dublin : but these expostulations bad bitberto produced no 
effect. The obstinacy of Janies, however, was an obstinacy 
which bad nothing in common with manly resolntion, and 
which, tliongb proof to argument, was easily shaken by 
caprice. He received at Omagh, early on the sixteenth of 
April, letters which alarmed him. He learned that a strong 
body of Protestants was in arms at Strabane, and that Eng- 
lish ships of war had been seen near the month of Longh 
Eoyle. In one minute three messages were sent to summon 
Avanx to the rninons chamber in which the royal bed had 
been prepared. There James, half dressed, and with the air 
of a man bewildered by some great shock, announced his 
resolution to hasten back instantly to Dublin. Avaux 
listened, wondered, and approved. Melfort seemed prostrated 
by despair. The travellers retraced their steps, and, late in 
the evening, got back to Charlemont. There the King re- 
ceived despatches very different from those which had terrified 
him a few hours before. The Protestants who had assembled 
near Strabane had been attacked by Hamilton. Under a 
truehearted leader they would doubtless have stood their 
ground. But Lundy, who commanded them, had told them 
that all was lost, had ordered them to shift foi* themselves, 
and had set them the example of flight. f They had accord- 
ingly retired in confusion to Londonderry. The King’s 
correspondents pronounced it to be impossible that London- 
derry should hold out. His Majesty had only to appear 
before the gates ; and they would instantly fly open. James 
now changed his mind again, blamed himself for having been 
persuaded to turn his face southward, and, though it was late 
ill the evening, called for his horses. The horses were in 
miserable plight ; but, weary and half starved as they were, 
they, were saddled. Melfort, completely victorious, carried 
off his master to the camp, Avaux, after remonstrating to 
no purpose, declared that he was resolved to return to 


Dublin. It may be suspected that the extreme discomfort 
which he had undergone had something to do with this 
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large part of Ms letters ; and^ in triitli, a life passed in tlie 
palaces of Italy, in tlie neat parlours and gardens of Holland, 
and in tte luxurious pavilions wHcli adorned tlie suburbs of 
Paris, was a bad preparation for the ruined bovels of Ulster. 
He gave, however, to Hs master a more weighty reason for 
refusing to proceed northward. The jonrney of James had 
been imdertaken in opposition to the unanimous sense of tlio 
Irish, and had excited great alarm among them. They ap- 
prehended that he meant to quit them, and to make a descent 
on Scotland. They knew that, once landed in Great Britain, 
he woTild have neither the will nor the power to do those 
things which they most desired. Avaux, by refusing to pro- 
ceed further, gave them an assurance that, whoever might 
betray them, Prance would be their constant friend.* 

While Avanx was on his way to Dublin, James hastened 
towards Londonderry. He found his army concentrated a 
few miles south of the city. The Prench generals who had 
sailed with him from Brest were m his train ; and two of 
them, Eosen and Maumont, were placed over the head of 
Eichard Hamilton.f Eosen was a native of Livonia, who 
had in early youth become a soldier of fortune, who had 
fought his way to distinction, and who, though utterly desti- 
tute of the graces and accomplishments characteristic of the 
court of Versailles, was nevertheless high in fovour there. 
His temper was savage : his manners were coarse : his lan- 
guage was a strange jargon compounded of various dialects of 
Prench and German. Even those who thought best of him, 
and who maintained that his rough exterior covered some 
good qualities, owned that his looks were against him, and 
that it would be unpleasant to meet such a figure in the dusk 
at the corner of a wood.} The little that is known of Mau- 
mont is to his honour. 

In the camp it was generally expected that Londonderry 
would fall without a Mow. Eosen confidently predicted that 
the mere sight of the Irish army would terrify the garrison 
into submission. But Eichard Hamilton, who loiew the 
temper of the colonists better, had misgivings. The assail- 


Avaxix, Axxril if. 1689. The story 
of these strange changes of purpose is 
told very disingenuously Tbv James in his 
Life, h. 330, 331, 332. Orfg. Mem. 

t Life of James, ii. 334, 335. Orig, 
Mem. 

{ Memoirs of Saint Simon, Some 


English vriters ignorantly speak of Eo- 
sen as having been, at this time, a Mar- 
shal of France. He did not become so filT^ 
1703. He had long ];een a Morechal 
de Camp, which is a very different thing, 
and had been recently promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant Cmn-ral, 
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ants were snre of one important ally within the walls. 
Liiiidy, the Governor, professed the Protestant religion, and 
had joined in proclaiming William and Mary ; bnt he was in 
secret commnnication with the enemies of his Chnrcli and of 
^ the Sovereigns to whom he had sworn fealty. Some have 
snspected that he was a concealed Jacobite, and that he had 
affected to acquiesce in the Eevolntion only in order that he 
might be better able to assist in bringing about a 'Eestora- 
tion: bnt it is probable that his conduct is rather to be 
attributed to faintheartedness and poverty of spirit than to 
zeal for any public cause. He seems to have thought resist- 
ance hopeless ; and in timth, to a military eye, the defences 
... j of Londonderry appeared contemptible. The fortifications 
consisted of a simple wall overgrown with grass and weeds : 
there was no ditch even before the gates : the drawbridges 
had long been neglected : the chains were rusty and could 
scarcely be used : the x^arapets and towers were built after a 
fashion that might well move disciples of Vauban to laughter 5 
and these feeble defences were on almost every side com- 
manded by heights. Indeed those who laid out the city had 
never meant that it should be able to stand a regular siege, 
and had contented themselves with throwing wp works sulS- 
cient to protect the inhabitants against a tumultuary attack 
of the Celtic peasantry. Avaux assured Louvois that a single 
French battalion would easily storm such a fastness. E ven 
if the place should^ notwithstanding all disadvantages, be 
able to re j)el a large army directed by the science and experi- 
ence of generals who had served under Conde and Tureniie, 
hunger must soon bring the contest to an end. The stock of 
provisions was small 5 and the population had been swollen 
to seven or eight times the ordinary number by a multitude 
of colonists flying from the rage of the natives.* 

Lundy, therefore, from the time when the Irish army en- 
tered Ulster, seems to have given up aU thought of serious 
resistance. He talked so despondingly that the citizens and 
his own soldiers murmured against him. He seemed, they 
said, to be bent on discouraging them. Meanwhile the 
enemy drew daily nearer and nearer; and it was known that 
James himself was coming to take the command of h is forces. 

* * 

^ Avaiix, April 1689. Among the drawn np in 1705 for the Duke (‘f Or- 
MSS. in the Britisli Mnsexim is a exirlons mond by a French engineer named 
report on the defences of Londonderry, Thomas. 
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Just at tHs moment a glimpse of liope appeared. On tlie 
foTirteentli of April sMps from England ancliored in tie bay. 
Tliey bad on board two regiments wHcb bad been sent^ 
tinder tie command of a Colonel named Cnnningbam, to 
reinforce the garrison. Onnningbam and seyeral of Ms 
officers went on shore and conferred with Lundy. Lnndy 
dissuaded them from landing their men. The place, he said, 
could not hold ont. To throw more troops into it would 
therefore be worse than useless ; for the more nninerous the 
garrison, the more prisoners would faU into the hands of the 
enemy. The best thing that the two regiments could do 
would be to sail back to England. He meant, he said, to 
withdraw himself privately 5 and the inhabitants must then 
try to make good terms for themselves. 

He went through the form of holding a council of war . 
hut from this council he excluded all those officers of the 
garrison whose sentiments he knew to be different from his 
own. Some who had ordinarily been summoned on such 
occasions, and who now came uninvited, were thrust out of 
the room. Whatever the Governor said was echoed by his 
creatures. Cunningham and Cunningham’s companions 
could scarcely venture . to oppose their opinion to that of a 
person whose local knowledge was necessarily far superior to 
theirs, and whom they were hy their instructions directed to 
obey. One brave soldier murmured. Understand this,’’ 
he said: ^Ho give up Londonderry is to give up Ireland.” 
But his objections were contemptuously overruled.* The 
meeting broke up. Cunningham and his officers returned to 
the ships, and made preparations for departing. Meanwhile 
Lundy privately sent a messenger to the head quarters of the 
enemy, with assurances that the city should be peaceably 
surrendered on the first summons. 

But as soon as what had passed in the council of war was 
whispered about the streets, the spirit of the soldiers and 
citizens swelled up high and fierce against the dastardly and 
perfidious chief who had betrayed them. Many of his own 
officers declared that they no longer thought themselves 
bound to obey him. Voices were heard threatening, some 
that his brains should be blown out, some that he should be 
hanged on the walls. A deputation was sent to Cunningha.m' 
imploring him to assume the command. He excused himself 
on the plausible ground that his orders were to take direc- 

* Commons' Journals* August 1 2 . 1689. 
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iions in all tilings from tlie Governor.*^ Meanwhile it was 
rnnionred that the persons most in Lundy’s confidence were 
stealing ont of the town one by one. Long after dnsk on 
the evening of the seventeenth it was found that the gates 
^ were open and that the keys had disappeared. The officers 
who made the discovery took on themselves to change the 
passwords and to double the guards. The nighty however, 
passed over without any assanlLf 
After some anxious hours the day broke. The Irish, with 
James at their head, were now within four miles of the city. 
A tumultuous council of the chief inhabitants was called. 
Some of them vehemently reproached the Governor to Ms 
face with his treachery. He had sold them, they cried, to 
their deadliest enemy : he had refused admission to the force 
which good King William had sent to defend them. While 
the altercation was at the height, the sentinels who paced 
the ramparts announced that the vanguard of the hostile 
army was in sight. Lundy had given orders that there 
should be no firing : but his authority was at an end. Two 
gallant soldiers, Major Henry Baker and Captain Adam 
Murray, called the people to arms. They were assisted by 
the eloquence of an aged clergyman, George Walker, rector 
^ ^ of the parish of Donaghmore, who had, with many of his 
neighbours, taken refuge in Londonderry. The whole 
crowded city was moved by one impulse. Soldiers, gentle- 
men, yeomen, artisans, rushed to the walls and manned the 
guns. James, who, confident of success, had approached 
within a hundred yards of the southern gate, was received 
with a shout of “Ho surrender,” and with a fire from the 
nearest bastion. An officer of Ms staff fell dead by his side. 
The King and his attendants made aU haste to get out of 
reach of the eannon balls. Lundy, who was now in immi- 
nent danger of being torn limb firom limb by those whom he 
had betrayed, hid himself in an inner chamber. There he 
lay during the day, and, with the generous and politic 
connivance of Mnrray and Walker, made Ms escape at night 
in the disguise of a porter. J The part of the wall from 
which he let himself down is still pointed out ; and people 
still liviug talk of having tasted the fruit of a 2>ear tree 
“^wliicli assisted Mm in liis descent. His name is, to this 

^ The I)e 3 t history of these traiisac- See also the narratives of Walker and 
t ions •will he found in the Joxiriials of the Mackenzie. f Mackenzie’s Nan’ative. 
House of Commons, August 12. 1689. | Walker and Mackenzie. 
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CHAP, day, held in execration by the Protestants of the Horth of 
. Ireland ; and his efEigy is still annually hung and burned by 
them with marks of abhorrence similar to those which in 


England are appropriated to Gny Panx. 

Their cha.- And now Londonderry was left destitute of all military 
and of all civil government. No man in the town had a 
right to command any other : the defences were weak : the 
provisions were scanty : an incensed tyrant and a great army 
were at the gates. Bnt within was that which has often, in 
desperate extremities, retrieved the fallen foihunes of nations. 
Betrayed, deserted, disorganised, unprovided with resources, 
begirt with enemies, the noble city was still no easy conquest. 
’Whatever an engineer might think of the strength of the 
ramparts, all that was most intehigent, most courageous, 
most highspirited among the Englishry of Leinster and of 
Northern TJlster was crowded behind them. The number of 
men capable of bearing arms within the walls was seven 
thousand; and the whole world could not have famished 
seven thousand men better qualified to meet a terrible 
emergency with clear judgment, dauntless valour, and stub- 
born patience. They were all zealous Protestants ; and the 
Protestantism of the majority was tinged with Puritanism. 
They had much in common with that sober, resolute, and 
Godfearing class out of which Cromwell had formed his 
unconquerable army. But the peculiar situation in which 
they h^J^d been placed had developed in them some qualities 
which, in the mother country, might possibly have remained 
latent. The English inhabitants of Ireland were an aristo- 
cratic caste, which had been enabled, by superior civilisation, 
hy close union, by sleepless vigilance, by cool intrepidity, 
to keep in subjection a numerous and hostile poi>ulation. 
Almost every one of them had been in some measui-e trained 
both to military and to political functions. Almost every 
one was familiar with the use of arms, and was accustomed 
to hear a part in the administration of justice. It was re- 
marked hy contemporary writers that the colonists had 



something of the Castilian haughtiness of maimer, thougii 
none of the Castilian indolence, that they spoke English 
with remarkable purity and correctness, and that they were, 
both as militiamen and as jurymen, superior to their kindred- 
in the mother comitry.* In all ages, men situated as the 

^ See the Character of the Protestants 1689. The former pamphlet is the work 
of Ireland, 1689, and the Interest of of an enemy, the latter of a zealous 
England m the Preservation of Ireland, irieiid. 
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Anglosaxons in Irelajid were situated have had peculiar vices CHAP, 
and peculiar virtues, the vices and virtues of masters, as 
opposed to the vices and virtues of slaves. The memher of a 
dominant race is, in his dealings with the subject race, 
seldom indeed fraudulent,— for jfraud is the resource of the 
weak,— but imperious, insolent, and cruel, towards his 
brethren, on the other hand, his conduct is generally just, 
kind, and even noble. His selfrespect leads him to respect 
all who belong to his own order. His interest impels him 
to cultivate a good understanding with those whose prompt, 
strenuous, and courageous assistance may at any moment be 
necessary to preserve his property and life. It is a truth 
ever present to his mind that his own . wellbeing depends on 
the ascendency of the class to which he belongs. His very 
selfishness therefore is sublimed into public spirit : and this 
public spirit is stimulated to fierce enthusiasm by sympathy, 
by the desire of applause, and by the dread of infamy. For 
the only opinion which he values is the opinion of his 
fellows ; and in their opinion devotion to the common cause 
is the most sacred of duties. The character, thus formed, 
has two aspects. Seen on one side, it must be regarded by 
every well ■ constituted mind with; . disapprobation. ' Seen on 
the other, it irresistibly extorts applause. The Spartan, 
smiting and spurning the wretched Helot, moves our disgust. 

But the same Spartan, calmly dressing his hair, and uttering ^ 
his concise jests, on what he well knows to be his last day, 
in the pass of Thermopylae, is not to be contemplated without 
admiration. To a superficial observer it may seem strange 
that so much evil and so much good should be found together. 

, But m truth the good and the evU.,' which at first sight 
appear almost incompatible, are closely connected, and have 
a common origin. It was because the Spartan had been 
taught to revere himself as one of a race of sovereigns, and 
to look down on all that was not Spartan as of an inferior 
species, that he had no fellow feeling for the miserable serfs 
who crouched before him, and that the thought of siibmittiag 
to a foreign master, or of turning his back before an enemy, 
never, even in the last extremity, crossed his mind. Some- 
thing of the same character, compounded of tyrant and 
"p' " hero, has been found in aU nations which have domineered 
over more numerous nations. But it has nowhere in modern 
Europe shown itself so conspicuously as in Heland. With 
what contempt, with what antipathy, the ruling minority in 


tliat country long regarded the subject inajoritjr may be best 
learned from the hateful laws which, within the memory of 
men stiH living, disgraced the Irish statute bookv Those 
laws were at length annulled; but the spirit which had 
dictated them survived them, and even at this day sometimes 
breaks out in excesses pernicious to the commonwealth and 
dishonourable to the Protestant religion. ISTevertheless it is 
impossible to deny that the English colonists have had, 
with too many of the faults, aU the noblest virtues of a 
sovereign caste. The faults have, as was natural, been most 
offensively exhibited in times of prosperity and security : 
the virtues have been most resplendent in times of distress 
and peril; and never were those virtues more signally dis- 
played than by the defenders of Londonderry, when their 
Governor had abandoned them, and when the camp of their 
mortal enemy was pitched before their walls. 

No sooner had the first burst of the rage excited by the 
perfidy of Lundy spent itself than those whom he had 
betrayed proceeded, with a gravity and prudence worthy of 
the most renowned senates, to provide for the order and 
defence of the city. Two governors were elected. Baker and 
Walker. Baker took the chief military command. Walker's 
especial business was to preserve internal tranquillity, and to 
dole out supplies from the magazines.* The inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms were distributed into eight regi- 
ments. Colonels, captains, and subordinate officers were 
appointed. In a few hours every man knew his post, and 
was ready to repair to it as soon as the beat of the drum 
was heard. That machmery, by which Oliver had, in the 
preceding generation, kept up among his soldiers so stern 
and so pertinacious an enthusiasm, was again employed with 
not less complete success. Preaching and praying occupied 
a large part of every day. Eighteen clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church and seven or eight nonconformist ministers 
were within the walls. They all exerted themselves inde- 
fiitigably to rouse and sustain the spirit of the people. 
Among themselves there was for the time entire harmony. 
All disputes about church government, postures, ceremonies, 
were forgotten. The Bishop, having found that his lectures 
on passive obedience were derided even by the Episcopalians, 
had withdrawn himself, first to Eaphoe, and then to England, 

■5^ There was afterwards some idle dis- was properly Governor or not. To me 
pute about the question whether Walker it seems quite clear that he was so. 
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and was |)readiiiig in a eliapel in London."^" On tlie other 
hand, a Scotch fanatic named Hewson, who had exhorted 
the Presbyterians not to ally themselyes with such as refused 
to snbscribe the Covenant, had sunk under the well merited 
disgust and scorn of the whole Protestant community. f 
The aspect of the Cathedral was remarkable. Cannon were 
planted on the summit of the broad tower which has since 
given place to a tower of different proportions. Ammunition 
was stored in the vaults. In the choir the liturgy of the 
Anglican Church was read every morning. Every afternoon 
the Dissenters crowded to a simpler worship.^ 

James had waited twenty-four hours, expecting, as it should 
seem, the performance of Lundy’s promises ; and in twenty- 
four hours the arrangements for the defence of Londonderry 
were complete. On the evening of the nineteenth of April, a 
trumpeter came to the southern gate, and asked whether the 
engagements into which the Governor had entered would be 
fulfilled. The answer was that the men who guarded these 
walls had nothing to do with the Governor’s engagements, 
and were determined to resist to the last. 

On the following day a messenger of higher rank was sent, 
Claude Hamilton, Lord Strabane, one of the few Eoman 
Catholic peers of Ireland. Murray, who had been appointed 
to the command of one of the eight regiments into which the 
garrison was distributed, advanced from the gate to meet the 
ffag of truce | and a short conference was held. Strabane 
had been authorised to make large promises. The citizens 
should have a free pardon for aU that was past if they would 
submit to their lawful Sovereign. Murray himself should 
have a colonel’s commission, and a thousand pounds in money. 

The men of Londonderry,” answered Murray, ^^have done 
nothing that requires a pardon, and own no Sovereign but 
King William and Queen Mary. It will not be safe for 
Your Lordship to stay longer, or to return on the same 
errand. Let me have the honour of seeing you through the 
lines.”§ 


* Mackenzie’s Narrative ; Funeral Ser- 
mon on Bishop Hopkins, 1690. 

f Walker’s Trne Account, 1689. See 
-also The Apology for the True Account, 
and the Vindication of the True Ac- 
count, published in the same year. I 
have called this man by the name by 
which he was known in Ireland, Bufe 
his real name was Houstoun. He is 


frequently mentioned in the strange 
volume entitled Faithful Contendings 
Displayed. 

f A View of the Danger and Folly of 
being pnblicspirited, by William Hamill, 
1721 , 

§• See Walker’s True Account and 
Mackenzie’s Narrative. 
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James liad been assured, and liad fully expected, tliat tlie 
city would yield as soon as it was known that lie was before 
the walls, Finding himself mistaken, he broke loose from the 
control of Melfort, and determined to return instantly to 
Dublin, Eosen accompanied the King, The direction of the 
siege was entrusted to Maumont. Eichard Hamilton was 
second, and Pusignan third, in command. 

The operations now commenced in earnest. The besiegers 
began by battering the town. It was soon on fire in seve- 
ral places. Eoofs and upper stories of houses fell in, and 
crushed the inmates. During a short time the garrison, many 
of whom had never before seen the effect of a cannonade, 
seemed to be discomposed by the crash of chimneys, and by the 
heaps of ruin mingled with disfigured corpses. But famili- 
arity with danger and horror produced in a few hours the 
natural effect. The spirit of the people rose so high that 
their chiefs thought it safe to act on the offensive. Dn the 
twenty-first of April a saUy was made under the command of 
Murray. The Irish stood their ground resolutely; and a furi- 
ous and bloody contest took place. Maumont, at the head of 
a body of cavalry, flew to the place where the fight was raging. 
He was struck in the head by a musket baU, and fell a corpse. 
The besiegers lost several other officers, and about two hun- 
dred men, before the colonists could be driven in. Murray 
escaped with difficulty. His horse was killed under him; 
and he was beset by enemies : but he was able to defend him- 
self tUl some of his friends made a rush from the gate to his 
rescue, with old Walker at their head.* 

In consequence of the death of Maumont, Eichard Hamilton 
was once more commander of the Irish army. His exploits in 
that post did not raise his reputation. He was a fine gentle- 
man and a brave soldier ; but he had no pretensions to the 
character of a great general, and had never, in his life, seen a 
siege. t Pusignan had more science and energy. But Pusig- 



* Walker; Mackenzie ; Avaux, 

1689. There is a tradition, among the 
Protestants of Ulster that Manmont fell 
by the sword of Murray ; but on this 
point the report made by the French 
aiubassiiclor to his master is decislTe. 
The truth is that there are almost as 
inany mythical stories about the sieg6 of 
Ijoudonderry as about the siege of Troy. 
Tiie. legend about Murray and Maumont 
dales from 1689. In tint Eoyal Voyage, 
vviiich was acted in that year, the combat 


between the heroes is described in these 
sonorous lines — 

They met ; and Monsieur at the first en- 
counter 

Fell dead, blaspheming, on the dusty plain, 

And dying, bit the ground.’* 

t “ Si e’est eeluy qui est sorti cle 
France le dernier, qui s’ appelJoit Kicliard, " 
il n’a jamais veu de siege, ayaiit tousjours 
servi en Kousillon.”— Loiivois to Avaux, 
June 4.. 1689. 
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nan siiwiTed Maumon^ little more than a fortnight. At four 
in the morning of the sixth of May, the garrison made 
another sally, took several flags, and killed many of the 
besiegers. Pusignan, fighting gallantly, was shot through 
the body. The wound was one which a skilfiil surgeon might 
have cnred: but there was no such sixrgeon in the Irish 
camp, and the communication with Dublin was slow and 
irregular. The poor Frenchman died, complaining bitterly 
of the barbarous ignorance and negligence which had 
shortened his days. A medical man, who had been sent 
down expi*ess from the capital, arrived after the funeral. 
James, in consequence, as it should seem, of this disaster, 
00 ^^ established a daily post between Dublin Gastle and Hamilton’s 
head quarters. Even by this conveyance letters did not 
travel very expeditiously : for the couriers went on foot, and, 
from fear px*obably of the Enniskilleners, took a circuitous 
route from military post to military post.* 

May passed away: June arrived; and still Londonderry 
held out. There had been many sallies and skirmishes with 
vaxious success: but, on the whole, the advantage had been 
with the garrison. Se veral ofl&cers of note had been carried pri- 
^*_Soners into the city; and two French banners, torn after hard 
fighting from the besiegers, had been hung as trophies in the 
chancel of the Cathedral. It seemed that the siege must be 
turned into a blockade. But before the hope of reducing 
the town by main force was relinquished, it was determined 
to make a great effort. The point selected for assault was 
an outwork called Windmill HiU, which was not far from the 
southern gate. Eeligious stimulants were employed to ani- 
mate the courage of the forlorn hope. Many volunteers 
bound themselves by oath to make their way into the works , 
^ or to perish in the attempt. Captain Butler, son of the Lord 
Mountgarret, midertook to lead the sworn men to the attack. 
On the walls the colonists were drawn up in three ranks. 
The office of those who were behind was to load the muskets 
of those who were in front. The Irish came on boldly and 
with a fearful uproar, but after long and hard fighting were 

^ "Walker ; Mackenzie ; Avaitx to Lou- a M. de Puaignan. II ne faufc pas quo 
, vois, May 1689; James to Hamil- sa Majesty Britannique croye qu’en fai- 

^11 in the library of the Eoyal saiit tuer des officiers generaux commo 

Irish IlLiomy. Loiivois wrote to ATaux des soldats, on puisse ne I’en point 
iu great indisnation. “ La manvaise con- laisser . manquer. Ces sortes de gens 
dnite qne I’on a tenue devaut London- sent raros en tout pays, et doiveut ostre 
dery a couste la vie a M. do Maumont et Dienagez. 
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CHAP, driven back. The women of Londonderry were seen amidst 
. . the thickest fire serving out water and ammunition to their 

husbands and brothers. In one place^ where the wall was 
only seven feet high, Butler and some of his sworn men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top ; but they were all killed or made 
prisoners. At length, after four hundred of the Irish had 
fallen, their chiefs ordered a retreat to be sounded.* 

Tlie siege Nothing was left but to try the effect of hunger. It was 
ablo4ad^ that the stock of food in the city was but slender. 

' Indeed it was thought strange that the supplies should have 
. held out so long. Every precaution was now taken against 
the introduction of provisions. All the avenues leading to 
the city by land wei'e closely guarded. On the south were 
encamped, along the left bank of the Eoyle, the horsemen 
who had followed Lord Galmoy from the valley of the 
Barrow. Their chief was of aU the Irish captains the most 
di’eaded and the most abhorred by the Protestants. Eor he 
had disciplined his men with rare skill and care ; and many 
frightful stories were told of his barbarity and perfidy. Long 
lines of tents, occupied by the infantry of Butler and O’Neil, 
of Lord Slane and Lord Gormanstown, by Nugent’s West- 
meath men, by Eustace’s Kildare men, and by Oavanagh’s 
Kerry men, extended northward till they again approached 
the water side. t The river was fringed with forts and bat- 
teries, which no vessel could pass without great peril. After 
some time it was determined to make the security still more 
complete by throwing a barricade across the stream, about a 
mile and a half below the city. Several boats full of stones 
were sunk. A row of stakes was driven into the bottom of 
the river. Large pieces of fir wood, strongly bound together, 
formed a boom which was more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, and which was firmly fastened to both shores by 
cables a foot thick.f A huge stone, to which the cable on the 
left bank was attached, was removed many years later, for the 



* Walker ; Mackenzie ; Avanx, June 
1 ^. 1689 . 

t As to the discipline of G-almoy’s 
Horae, see the letter of Avanx to Lou- 
vois, dated Sept. n. Horrible stories of 
the cruelty, both of the colonel and of 
his men, are told in the Short View, by 
a Clergyman, printed in 1689, and in 
several other pamphlets of that year. 
Pur the distribution of the Irish forces, 


see the contemporary maps of the siege. 
A catalogue of the regiments, meant, I 
suppose, to rival the catalogue in the 
Second Book of the Iliad, will be found 
in the Loncleriad. 

t Life of Admiral Sir John Leake, by 
Stephen M. Leake, Clareneieiix King at 
Arms, 1750. Of this book only fifiy 
copies were printed. 
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purpose of being polislxed and shaped into a column. But 
tlie intention was abandoned^ and the rugged mass stiU lies, 
not many yards from its original site, amidst the shades wliich 
surround a pleasant country house named Boom Hall* Hard 
by is a well from wliich the besiegers drant. A little further 
off is a burial ground where they laid their slain, and where 
even in our own time the spade of the gardener has struch 
upon many skulls and thighbones at a short distance beneath 
the turf and flowers. 

While these things were passing in the North, James was 
holding his court at Dublin. On his return thither from 
Londonderry he received intelligence that the Drench fleet, 
commanded by the Count of Chateau Benaud, had anchored 
in Bantry Bay, and had put on shore a large quantity of 
military stores and a sup^ily of money. Herbert, who had 
just been sent to those seas with an English squadi’on for the 
purpose of intercej)ting the communications between Britaniiy 
and Ireland, learned where the enemy lay, and sailed into the 
bay with the intention of giving battle. But the wind was 
unfavourable to him : his force was greatly inferior to that 
which was opposed to him; and, after some firing, which 
-caused no serious loss to either side, he thought it prudent to 
stand out to sea, while the Drench retired into the recesses 
of the harbour. He steered for Scilly, where he expected to 
find reinforcements ; and Chateau Eenaud, content with the 
credit which he had acquired, and afraid of losing it if he 
staid, hastened back to Brest, though earnestly entreated by 
James to come round to Dublin. 

Both sides claimed the victory. The Commons at West- 
minster absurdly passed a vote of thanks to Herbert. James, 
not less absurdly, ordei'ed bonfires to be lighted, and a Te 
Deum to be sung. But these marks of joy by no means 
satisfied Avaux, whose national vanity was too strong even 
for his characteristic prudence and politeness. He com- 
plained that James was so unjust and ungrateful as to 
attribute the result of the late action to the reluctance with 
which the English seamen fought against their rightful King 
and their old commander, and that His Majesty did not seem 
to be well pleased by being told that they were flying over 
13ie ocean pursued by the triumphant Drench. Dover, too, 
was a bad Drenchman. He seemed to take no pleasure in 
the defeat of his countrymen, and had been heard to say 
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A Parlia- 
m ent sum- 
moned by 
James sits 
at Htibliu, 


tliaitte affair Bay did not deserve to fee called a 

Hattie.*'^ 


On tiie day after tlie Te Denm liad been sung at Dublin 
for tfeis indecisive sMrmisli, the Parliament convoked fey 
James assembled. Tite number of temporal peers of Ireland, 
wfeen be arrived in tbat kingdom, was about a iiundred. Of 
these only fourteen obeyed Ms summons. Of the fourteen, 
ten were Eoman Catholics. By the reversing of old attainders, 
and by new creations, seventeen more Lords, all Eoman 
Catholics, were introduced into the Upper House. The Pro- 
testant Bishops of Meath, Ossory, Cork, and Limerick, 
whether from a sincere conviotion that they could not law- 
fully withhold their obedience even from a tyrant, or from a 
vain hope that the heart even of a tyrant might be softened 
by their patience, made their appearance in the midst of 
their mortal enemies. 

The House of Commons consisted almost exclusively of 
Irishmen and Papists. With the writs the returning ojBS.cers 
had received from Tyrconnel letters naming the persons 
whom he wished to see elected. The largest constituent 
bodies in the kingdom were at this time very small. Por 



scarcely any but Eoman Catholics dared to show their faces j i 
and the Eoman Catholic freeholders were then very few, not 
more, it is said, in some counties, than ten or twelve. Even 



in cities so considerable as Cork, Limerick, and Galway, the 


number of persons who, under the new Charters, were en- 


titled to vote did not exceed twenty-four. About two hun- 


dred and fifty members took their seats. Of these only six 
were Protestants.f The list, of the names sufficiently indi- 
cates the religious and political temper of the assembly. 
Alone among the Irish parliaments of that age, this parlia- 
ment was filled with Dermots and Geohegans, O’N'eils and 
O’Donovans, Macmahons, Macnamaras, and Macgillicuddies. 
The lead was taken by a few men whose abilities had been 
improved by the study of the law, or by experience acquired 
in foreign countries. The Attorney General, Sir Eichard 
]l!^agle, who represented the county of Cork, was allowed, 
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even by Protestants^ to be an acute and learned jurist. CHAP. 
Prancis Plowden^ tbe Commissioner of Eevemie^ wbo sate for 
Baiinow, and acted as ebief minister of finance, was an Eng- 
lisbman, and, as lie bad been a principal agent of tbe Order 
of Jesnits in money matters, must be supposed to have been 
an excellent man of business.* Colonel Henry Lnttrell, 
member for tbe county of Carlow, bad served long in Prance, 
and bad brongbt back to bis native Ireland a sharpened in- 
tellect and polisbed manners, a flattering tongue, some skill 
in war, and mucb more skill in intrigue. His elder brother. 

Colonel Simon LuttreU, wbo was member for tbe county of 
Hublin, and military governor of the capital, bad also resided 
, in Prance, and, though inferior to Henry in parts and 
activity, made a highly distinguished figure among tbe ad- 
herents of James. The other member for tbe county of 
Dublin was Colonel Patrick Sarsfield. This gallant officer 
was regarded by tbe natives as one of themselves : for bis 
ancestors on tbe paternal side, though originally English, 
were among those early colonists who were proverbially said 
to have become more Irish than Irishmen. His mother was 
of noble Celtic blood ; and he was firmly attached to the old 
religion. He had inherited an estate of about two thousand 
a year, and was therefore one of the wealthiest Eomaii 
Catholics in the kingdom. His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his countrymen possessed. He had 
long borne a commission in the English Life Guards, had 
lived much about Whitehall, and had fought bravely imder 
Monmouth on the Continent, and against Monmouth at 
Sedgemoor. He had, Avaux wrote, more personal influence 
than any man in Ireland, and was indeed a gentleman of 
eminent merit, brave, upright, honourable, careful of his men 
^ in quarters, and certain to be always found at their head in 
the day of battle. His intrepidity, his frankness, his bound- 
less good nature, his stature, which far exceeded that of 
ordinary men, and the strength which he exerted in personal 
conflict, gained for him the affectionate admiration of the 
populace. It is remarkable that the Englishry generally re- 
spected him as a valiant, skilful, and generous enemy, and 
that, even in the most ribald farces which were performed by 
. mountebanks in Smithfield, he was always excepted from the 

I found proof of Plowden’s connection witli the Jesuits in a Treasury Letter- 
book, June 12. 1689. 
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disgraceful imputations wMcli it was then the fasliion to 
throw on the Irish nation/^ 

But men like these were rare in the House of Oommons 
which had met at Duhlin. It is no reproach to the Irish 
nation^ a nation which has since furnished its full proportion 
of eloquent and accomplished senators, to say that, of all the 
parliaments which have met in the British islands, Barehone’s 
parliament not excepted, the assembly convoked by James 
was the most deficient in all the qualities which a legislature 
should possess. The stem domination of a hostile class had 
blighted the faculties of the Irish gentleman. If he was so 
fortunate as to have lands, he had generally passed his life on 
them, shooting, fishing, carousing, and making love among 
his vassals. If his estate had been confiscated, he had wan- 
dered about from bawn to bawn and from cabin to cabin, 
levying small contributions, and living at the expense of 
other men. He had never sate in the House of Commons ; 
he had never even taken an active part at an election: he 
had never been a magistrate: scarcely ever had he been on a 
grand jury. He had therefore absolutely no experience of 
public affairs. The English squire of that age, though 
assuredly not a very profound or enlightened politician, was 
a statesman and a philosopher when compared with the 
Roman Catholic squire of Munster or Connaught. 

The parliaments of Ireland had then no fixed place of 
assembling. Indeed they met so seldom and broke up so 
speedily that it would hardly have been worth while to build 
and furnish a palace for their special use. It was not till the 
Hanoverian dynasty had been long on the throne, that a 
senate house which' sustains a comparison with the finest 
compositions of Inigo Jones arose between the College and 
the Castle. In the seventeenth century there stood, on the 
sp3t where the portico and dome of the Four Courts now 
overlook the Liffey, an ancient building which had once been 
a convent of Dominican Mars, but had, since the Reforma- 
tion, been appropriated to the use of the legal profession, and 






H 


* “ Siirsfield,” Avanx wrote to Lou- 
vois, Oct. 1689, “n’estpas iinhomme 
do la naissaiieo do mylord G-alloway’^ 
(Galmoy, I suppose) “ ny de Makarty : 
niais c’est xin geutilhomme distingu4 par 
son merite, qui a plus de credit dans co 
royaume qu’aucim homme qtie" je oon- 
noisse. 11 a de la valeur, mais surf out 
do riionneur et de la prolite a toute 


^preuve , , . homme qui sera toujours 
a la tete de ses troupes, et qui en aura 
grand soin.” Leslie, in his Answer to 
King, says that the Irish Protestants - 
did justice to Sarsfiold’s integrity and 
honour. Indeed justice is done to Sars- 
field even in such scurrilous pieces as 
the Eoyal Plight. 
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bore tlie name of tlxe King’s Inns, There accommodation 
had been provided for the parliament. On the seventh of 
May, James, dressed in royal robes and wearing a crown, 
took his seat on the throne in the Honse of Lords, and 
ordered the Commons to be summoned to the bar,* 

He then exj)ressed his gratitude to the natives of Ireland 
for having adhered to his cause when the people of his 
other kingdoms had deserted him. His resolntion to abolish 
all religions disabilities in all his dominions he declared to 
be nnalterable. He invited the honses to take the Act of 
Settlement into consideration, and to redress the injnries of 
which the old proprietors of the soil had reason to complain. 
He conclnded by acknowledging in warm terms his obliga- 
tions to the King of France, f 

When the royal speech had been pronounced, the Chan- 
cellor directed the Commons to repair to their chamber and 
to elect a Speaker. They chose the Attorney General Nagle; 
and the choice was approved by the King.f 

The Commons next passed resolutions expressing warm 
gratitude both to James and to Lewis. Indeed it was pro- 
posed to send a deputation with an address to Avaux; but 
the Speaker pointed out the gross impropriety of such a step ; 
and, on this occasion, his interference was successful. § It 
was seldom however that the House was disposed to listen to 
reason. The debates were all rant and tumult. Judge Daly, 
a Eoman Catholic, but an honest and able man, could not 
refrain from lamenting the indecency and foUy with which 
the members of his Church carried on the work of legislation. 
Those gentlemen, he said, were not a parliament : they were 
a mere rabble : they resembled nothing so much as the mob 
of fishermen and market gardeners, who, at Naples, yelled 
and threw up their caps in honour of Massaniello. It was 
painful to hear member after member talking wild nonsense 
about his own losses, and clamouring for an estate, when the 
lives of all and the independence of their common country were 
in peril. These words were spoken in private; but some tale- 
bearer relocated them to the Commons. A violent storm 
broke forth. Daly was ordered to attend at the bar ; and 

— Journal of the Parliament in Ire- London, 
land, 1689, The reader must not imagine f Life of James, H. 355. 

that this journal has unofficial character. 1 Journal of the Parliament in Ire- 

It is merely a comx:)ilation made by a 
Protestant pamphleteer, and printed in § juSTf' 
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CHAP, there was little douht that he would be severely dealt with, 

. . Butj just when he was al the door, one of the members 

rushed in, shouting, ^^Good news: Londonderry is taken.^^ 
The whole House rose. All the hats were flung into the air. 
Three loud huzzas were raised. Every heart was softened by 
^ tidings. Nobody would hear of punishment at 

such a moment. The order for Daly’s attendance was dis- 
charged amidst cries of “No submission: no submission: we 
pardon him.” In a few hours it was known thatf London- 
derry held out as obstinately as ever. This transaction, in 
itself unimportant, deserves to be recorded, as showing how 
destitute that House of Commons was of the qualities which 
ought to be found in the great council of a kingdom. And 
this assembly, without experience, without gravity, and with- 
out temper, was now to legislate on questions which would 
have tasked to the utmost the capacity of the greatest 
statesmen.’^ 

A Tolera- One Act James induced them to pass which would have 
been most honourable to him and to them, if there wex’e not 
abundant proofs that it was meant to be a dead letter. It 
was an Act purporting to grant entire liberty of conscience 
to aU Christian sects. On this occasion a proclamation was 
put forth announcing in boastful language to the English 
peojfle that their rightful Xing had now signally refuted 
those slanderers who had accused him of affecting zeal for 
religious liberty merely in order to seiwe a turn. If he were 
at heart inclined to persecution, wonld he not have persecuted 
the Irish Protestants? He did not want power. He did 
not want provocation. Tet at Dublin, where the members 
of his Church were the majority, as at Westminster, where 
they were a minority, he had firmly adhered to the principles 
laid down in his much maligned Declaration of Indulgence.f 
Unfortunately for him, the same wind which carried his fiiir 
professions to England carried thither also evidence that his 
professions were insincere. A single law, worthy of Turgot 
or of Franklin, seemed ludicrously out of place in the midst 
of a crowd of laws which would have disgraced Gardiner 
or Alva. 




* A True Aceoimt of the Present the Life it is said that the proclamation 
State of Ireland, by a Person that with was put forth without the priyity of 
Great Difficulty left Dublin, X689 ; Let- James, but that he subsoqxiently ap- 
ter from Dublin, dated June 12, 1689 proved of it. See Wei wood’s Answer to 
Journal of the Parliament in Ireland. ■ the Declaration, 1G89. 
t Life of James, ii. 361, 362 363 In 
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A necessary preliminary to the vast work of spoliation and char 
slaughter on which the legislators of Dublin were bent, was . . 
an Act annulling the authority which the English Parliament, Acts 
both as the supreme legislature and as the supreme Court of 
Appeal, had hitherto exercised over Ireland."^ This Act was cation of 
rapidly passed ; and then followed, in quick succession, con- 
fiscations and proscriptions on a gigantic scale. The personal Protes 
estates of absentees above the age of seventeen years were 
transferred to the King, When lay property was thus in- 
vaded, it was not likely that the endowments, which had been, 
in contravention of every sound principle, lavished on the 
Church of the minority, would be spared. To reduce those 
endowments, without prejudice to existing interests, would 
have been a reform worthy of a good prince and of a good 
parliament. But no such reform would satisfy the vindictive 
bigots who sate at the King’s Inns. By one sweeping Act 
the greater part of the tithe was transferred from the Pro- 
testant to the Eoman Catholic clergy ; and the existing in- 
cumbents were left, without one farthing of compensation, to 
die of hunger.f A Bill repealing the Act of Settlement and 
transferring many thousands of square miles from Saxon to 
Celtic landlords was brought in and carried by acclamation. J 
Of legislation such as this it is impossible to speak doo 
severely: but for the legislators there are excuses which it 
is the duty of the historian to notice. They acted unmerci- 
fully, uigustly, unwisely. But it would be absurd to expect 
mercy, justice, or wisdom from a class of men first abased by 
many years of oppression, and then maddened by the joy of 
a sudden deliverance, and armed with irresistible power. 

The representatives of the Irish nation were, with few ex- 
ceptions, rude and ignorant. They had lived in a state of 
constant irritation. With aristocratical sentiments they 
had been in a servile position. With the highest pride of 
blood, they had been exposed to daily affronts, such as might 
well have roused the choler of the humblest plebeian. In 
sight of the fields and castles which they regarded as their 
own, they had been glad to be invited by a peasant to partake 
of his whey and his potatoes. Those violent emotions of 


^ Light to tlie Blind ; An Act declar- 
ing that the Parliament of England 
cannot bind Ireland against Writs of 
Error and Appeals, printed in London, 
1690. 

t An Act concerning Appropriate 
Tythes and other Duties payable to 


Ecclesiastical Dignitaries. London, 
1690. 

I An Act for repealing the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, and all 
Grants, Patents, and Certificates pur- 
STiant to them or any of them, London, 
1690. 
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CHAP, liatred and cupidity wHcli tlie situation of the native gentle- 
... . man conld scarcely fail to call forth appeared to him under 
the specious guise of patriotism and piety. For his enemies 
were the enemies of his nation f and the same tyranny which 
had robbed him of his patrimony had robbed his Church of 
vast wealth bestowed on her by the devotion, of an earlier 
age. How was power ^ likely to be used by an uneducated 
and inexperienced man^ agitated by strong desires and resent- 
; ments which he mistook for sacred duties ? And^ when two 
or three hundred such .men were brought together in one 
assembly,: what was,,, to be expected but that the passions 
which each had long nursed in silence would be at once 
• matured into fearful vigour by the influence of sympathy? 

. ' Between' James and Ms parliament there was little in ooin- 
mon, except hatred: of the. Protestant religion. He was an 
Englishman. Superstition had not utterly extinguished all 
, ^ national feeling in. his ■.loind j and he could not but be dis- 
, pleased ' by ^ the. ; malevolence. , with which his . Celtic sup j>orters 
regarded the race dhom which he s|)rang. The range of his 
intellectual vision was small. Yet it was impossible that, 
liaving reigned in England, and looking constantly forward 
to the day when he should reign in England once more, he 
should not take a wider view of politics than was taken by 
men who had no objects out of Ireland. The few Irish Pro- 
testants who still adhered to Mm, and the British nobles, both 
Protestant and Eoman Catholic, who had followed him into 
exile, implored him to restram the violence of the rapacious 
and vindictive senate which he had convoked. Tliey with 
peculiar earnestness implored him not to consent to the repeal 
of the Act of Settlement* On what security, they asked, 
could any man invest his money or give a portion to Ms 
children, if he could not rely on positive laws and on the uii- 
intermxjted possession of many year A? The mflitary adven- 
turers among whom Cromwel portioned out the soil might 
perhaps be regarded as wrongdoers. But how large a part 
of their estates had passed, by fair purchase, into other bands 1 
How much money had proprietors borrowed on mortgage, on 
statute merchant, on statute staple ! How many capitalists 
had, trusting to legislative acts and to royal promises, come 
over from England, and bought land in Ulster and Leinster, 
without the least misgiving as to the title 1 What a sum had - 
those capitalists expended, during a quarter of a century, in 
building, draining,, enclosing, planting! The terms of the 
cominoniise which Charles the Second had sanctioned might 
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not be ill all respects just. But was one injustice to be re- 
dressed by committing another injustice more monstrous 
still P And what effect was likely to be produced in England 
by the cry of thousands of innocent English families whom an 
English king had doomed to ruin ? The complaints of such 
a body of sufferers might delay, might preTent, the Eestora- 
tion to which all loyal subjects were eagerly looking forward; 
and, even if His Majesty should, in spite of those complaints, 
be happily restored, he would to the end of Ms life feel the 
pernicious effects of the injustice which evil advisers were 
now urging him to commit. He would find that, in •trying 
to quiet one set of malecontents, he had created another. As 
surely as he yielded to the clamour raised at Dublin for a repeal 
of the Act of Settlement, he would, ffom the day on which he 
returned to Westminster, be assailed by as loud and per- 
tinacious a clamour for a repeal of that repeal. He could not 
but be aware that no English Parliament, however loyal, 
would permit such laws as were now passing through the 
Irish parliament to stand. Had he made up his mind to take 
the part of Ireland against the xmiversal sense of England ? 
If so, to what could he look forward but another banishment 
and another deposition? Or would he, when he had re- 
covered the greater kingdom, revoke the boons by which, in 
his distress, he had purchased the help of the smaller ? It 
might seem an insult to him even to suggest that he could 
harbour the thought of such unprincely, of such unmanly, 
perfidy. Yet what other course would be left to him ? And 
was it not better for him to refuse unreasonable concessions 
now than to retract those concessions hereafter in a manner 
which must bring on him reproaches insupportable to a noble 
mind ? His situation was doubtless embarrassing. Yet in 
this ease, as in other cases, it would be found that the path 
of justice was the path of wisdom.* 

Though James had, in his speech at the opening of the 
session, declared against the Act of Settlement, he felt that 
these arguments were unanswerable. He held several con- 
ferences with the leading members of the House of Commons, 
and earnestly recommended moderation. But his exhorta- 
tions irritated the passions which he wished to allay. Many 
'■of the native gentry held high and violent language. It was 
impudent, they said, to talk about the rights of purchasers. 

* See the papk* delivered to James King’s appendix. Life of James, ii. 357 
hy Chief J iistlcc Keating, and the speech — 361. 
of the Bishop of Meath. Both are in 
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How could rigM spring out of wrong? People wlio cliose to 
buy property acquired by injustice must take tbe consequences 
of their folly and cupidity. It was clear that the Lower House ^ 
was altogether impracticable. James had, four years before, ^ 
refused to make the smallest concession to the most obse- 
quious parliament that has erer sat in England 5 and it might 
have been expected that the obstinacy, which he had never 
wanted when it was a vice, would not have failed him now 
when it would have been a virtue. During a short time he 
seemed determined to act justly. He even talked of dissolving 
the parliament. The chiefs of the old Celtic families, on the 
other hand, said publicly that, if he did not give them back 
their inheiutance, they would not fight for his. His very 
soldiers railed on him in the streets of Dublin. At length 
he determined to go down himself to the House of Peers, not 
in his robes and crown, but in the garb in which he had been 
used to attend debates at Westminster, and personally to 
solicit the Lords to put some check on the violence of the 
Commons. But just as he was getting into his coach for 
this purpose he was stopped by Avaux. Avaux was as zeal- 
ous as any Irishman for the bills which the Commons were 
urging forward. It was enough for him that those bills m I 
seemed likely to make the enmity between England and Ire- . 

land irreconcileable. His remonstrances induced James to I 

abstain from openly opposing the repeal of the Act of Settle- 
ment. Still the unfortunate Prince continued to cherish 
some faint hope that the law for which the Commons were 
so zealous would be rejected, or at least modified, by the 
Peers. Lord Granard, one of the few Protestant noblemen 
who sate in that parliament, exerted himself strenuously on 
the side of public faith and sound policy. The King sent 
him a message of thanks. "^"^ We Protestants,’’ said Granard 
to Powis who brought the message, ^^are few in number. 

We can do little. His Majesty should try his influence with 
the Eoman Catholics.” ‘^His Majesty,” answered Powis with 
an oath, “ dares not say what he thinks.” A few days later 
James met Granard riding towards the parliament house. 

Where are you going, my Lord ? ” said the King. To 
enter my protest. Sir,” answered Granard, against the re- 
peal of the Act of Settlement.” ^^You are right,” said the 
King : but I am fallen into the hands of people who will 
rain that and much more down my throat.”"^ 

* Leslie’s Answer to King ,* Ayaux, 1689 ; Life of Jamos, ii. 358 . 
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James yielded to the will of the Commons: Mt the 
nnfavoiirable impression which his short and feeble resistance 
had made upon them was not to be removed by his submission. 
They regarded him with profonnd distrust : they considered 
him as at heart an Englishman ; and not a day passed with- 
out some indication of this feeling. They were in no haste 
to grant Mm a supply. One party among them planned an 
address urging him to dismiss Melfort as an enemy of their 
nation. Another par^y drew up a bill for deposing all the 
Protestant Bishops, even the four who were then actually 
sitting in Parliament. It was not without difficulty that 
Avatix and Tyrconnel, whose influence in the Lower House 
far exceeded the Kiug’s, could restrain the zeal of the ma- 
jority.-^' 

It is remarkable that, while the King was losing the 
confidence and goodwill of the Hish Commons by faintly de- 
fending against them, in one quarter, the institution of pro- 
peidjy, he was, himself, in another quarter, attacking that 
institution with a violence, if possible, more reckless than 
theirs. He soon found that no money came into his Ex- 
chequer. The cause was sufficiently obvious. Trade was at 
an end. Floating capital had been withdrawn in great masses 
from the island. Of the fixed capital jmuch had been destroyed, 
and the rest was lying idle. Thousands of those Protestants 
who were the most industrious and intelligent part of the 
population had emigrated to England. Thousands had taken 
refuge in the places which still held out for William and 
Mary. Of the Eoman Catholic peasantry who were in the 
vigour of life the majority had enlisted in the army or had 
joined gangs of plunderers. The poverty of the treasury was 
the necessary effect of the poverty of the country: public 
prosperity could be restored only by the restoration of private 
prosperity: and private prosperity could be restored only by 
years of peace and security. James was absurd enough to 
imagine that there was a more speedy and efficacious remedy. 
He could, he conceived, at once extricate himself from his 
fiiiancial difficulties by the simple process of calling a farthing 
a shilling. The right of coining was undoubtedly a flower of 
the prerogative : and, in his view, the right of coining included 
the right of debasing the coin. Pots, pans, knockers of doors, 
pieces of ordnance which had long been past use, were carried 
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to tlie mint. In a short time lumps of base metal^ nominally 
worth near a million sterling, intrinsically worth about a 
sixtieth part of that stun, were in circulation. A royal edict 
declared these pieces to be legal tender in all cases whatever . 
A mortgage for a thousand pounds was, cleared off by a bag of 
connters made out of old kettles. The creditors who com- 
plained to the Court of Chancery were told by Fitton to take 
their money and be gone. But of all classes the tradesmen 
of Dublin, who were generally Protestants, were the greatest 
losers. At first, of conrse, they raised their demands : but 
the magistrates of the city took on themselves to meet this 
heretical machination by putting forth a tariff regulating 
prices. Any man who belonged to the caste now dominant 
might walk into a shop, lay on the coimter a bit of brass 
worth three pence, and carry off goods to the value of half a 
guinea. Legal redress was ont of the question. 
sufferers thought themselves happy if, by the sacrifice of their 
stock in trade, they 'could redeem their limbs and their lives. 
There was not a baker’s shop in the city round which twenty 
or thirty soldiers were not constantly prowling. Some per- 
sons who refused the base money were arrested by troopers and 
carried before the Provost Marshal, who cursed them, swore 
at them, locked them up Jn dark cells, and, by threatening to 
hang them at their own doors, soon overcame their resistance. 
Of all the plagues of that time none made a deeper or a more 
lasting impression on the minds of the Protestants of Dublin 
than the plague of the brass money To the recollection of 
the confusion and misery which had been produced by James’s 
coin must be in. part ascribed the strenuous opposition which, 
thirty five years later, large classes, firmly attached to the 
House of Hanover, offered to the government of George the 
First in the affair of Wood’s patent. 

There can be no question that J ames, in thus altering, by 
his own authority, the terms of all the contracts in the 
kingdom, assumed a power which belonged only to the whole 
legislature. Yet the Commons did not remonstrate. There 
was no power, however unconstitutional, which they were not 
willing to concede to him, as long as he used it to crush and 
plunder the English population. On the other hand, they 
respected no prerogative, however ancient, however legitimate, 

* King, iii. 11. ; Brief Memoirs by several specimens of this coin. The 
Haynes, Assay Master of the Mint, exeentioii is surprisingly good, all cir 
among the Lansdowiie MSS, at the Bri- cuinstaiiees considered, 
tish Musexmi, No. 801. I have seen 
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liowever salutary^ if they apprelieiided that he might use it 
to protect the race which they abhorred. They were not 
satisfied till they had extorted his relnctant consent to a por- 
tentous law^ a law withont a parallel in the history of civilised 
eotintries, the great Act of Attainder, 

A list was framed containing between two and three thon- 
saiid names. At the top was half the peerage of Ireland. 
Then came baronets^ knights^ clergymen^ sqnires, merchants^ 
yeomen^ artisans^ women^ children. Ho investigation was 
made. Any member who wished to rid himself of a creditor, 
a rival, a private enemy, gave in the name to the clerk at the 
table, audit was generally inserted without discnssion. The 
only debate of which any account has come down to ns related 
to the Earl of Strafford. He had friends in the House who 
ventured to offer something in his favour. But a few words 
from Simon LutteeU settled the question, I have,” he said, 
heard the King say some hard things of that Lord.” This 
was thought sufficient, and the name of Strafford stands fifth 
in the long table of the proscribed.'^" 

Days were fixed before which those whose names were on 
the list were required to surrender themselves to such justice 
as was then administered to English Protestants in Dublin. 
If a proscribed person was in Ireland, he must surrender 
himself by the tenth of August. If he had left Ireland since 
the fifth of Hovember 1688, he must surrender himself by 
the fii'st of September. If he had left Ireland before the 
fifth of 1688, he must surrender himself by the 

first of October. If he faded to appear by the appointed 
day, he was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered without a 
trial, and his property was to be confiscated. It might be 
physically impossible for him to deliver himself up within the 
time fixed by the Act. He might be bedridden. He might 
be in the West Indies. He might be in prison. Lideed there 
notoriously were such cases. Among the attainted Lords 
was Momitjoy, He had been induced, by the villaiiy of Tyr- 
connel, to trust himself at Saint Germains: he had been 
thrown into the Bastile : he was still lying there ; and the 
Irish Parliament was not ashamed to enact that, unless he 
could, within a few weeks, make his escape from his cell, and 
present himself at Dublin, he should be put to death, f 
As it was not even pretended that there had been any 
enquiry into the guilt of those who were thus proscribed, as 

King, iii. 12. ■ . Babels and foi* preserving tbe Interest 

t An Act for the Attainder of divers of loyal Subjects, London, 1690. 
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not a single oixe among them had been heard in his own de- 
fence, and as it was certain that it would be physically impos- 
sible for many of them to surrender themselyes in time, it 
was clear that nothing but a large exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy could prevent the perpetration of iniqui- 
ties so horrible that no precedent could be found for them 
even in the lamentable history of the troubles of Ireland. 
The Commons therefore determined that the royal prero- 
gative of mercy should be limited. Several regulations were 
devised for the purpose of making the passing of pardons 
dif&cult and costly; and finally it was enacted that every 
pardon granted by Eis Majesty, after the end of Eovember 
1689, to any of the many hundreds of persons who had been 
sentenced to death without a trial, should be absolutely void 
and of none effect. Sir Richard Eagle came in state to the 
b?ir of the Lords and presented the bill with a speech worthy 
of the occasion, ^^Many of the persons here attainted,” said 
he, have been proved traitors by such evidence as satisfies 
us. As to the rest we have followed common fame.”* 

With such reckless barbarity was the list framed that 
fanatical royalists, who were, at that very time, hazarding 
their property, their liberty, theirdives, in the cause of James, 
were not secure from proscription. The most learned ‘man of 
whom the Jacobite party could boast was Henry Dodwell, 
Camdenian Professor in the Eniversity of Oxford. In the 
cause of hereditary monarchy he shrank from no sacrifice 
and from no danger. It was about him that William uttered 
those memorable words: ^‘^He has set his heart on being a 
martyr; and I have set mine on disappointing him.” But 
James was more cruel to Mends than William to foes. Bod- 
well was a Protestant : he had some property in Connaught ; 
these crimes were sufficient; and he was set down in the long 
roll of those who were doomed to the gallows and the quar- 
tering block.! 

That James would give his assent to a bill which took fi'om 
him the power of pardoning, seemed to many persons im- 
possible. He had, four years before, quarrelled with the most 
loyal of parliaments rather than cede a prerogative which 
did not belong to him. It might, therefore, well be expected 
that he would now have struggled hard to retain a ];)recious 

* King, iii. IS. - person must have been some other Henry 

. t His name is in the first column of HodwelL But Bishop Kennet’s second 
page 30, in that -edition of the List letter to the Bishop of Carlisle, 1716, 
which was licensed March 26. 1690. I leaves no doubt about the matter, 
should have thought that the proscribed 
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prerogative wliicli liad been enjoyed by Ms predecessors ever GHAP. 

since tlie origin of tbe monarcby, and wMcb even tbe Wbigs ; 

allowed to be a flower properly belonging to tbe Crown. Tbe 
stern look and raised voice witb wMcb be bad reprimanded 
tbe Tory gentlemen, wbo, in tbe language of profound 
reverence and fervent affection, implored Mm not to dispense 
witb tbe laws, would now bave been in place. He might also 
have seen that tbe right course was tbe wise course. Had 
be, on this great occasion, bad tbe spirit to declare that be 
would not shed the blood of tbe innocent, and tbat, even as 
respected tbe guilty, be would not divest Mmself of tbe power 
of tempering judgment witb mercy, be would bave regained 
more hearts in England than be would bave lost in Ireland. 

But it was ever bis fate to resist where be should have 
yielded, and to yield where be should bave resisted. Tbe 
most wicked of aU laws received bis sanction ; and it is but 
a very small extenuation of bis guilt tbat bis sanction was 
somewbat reluctantly given. 

Tbat nothing might be wanting to tbe completeness of this 
great crime, extreme care was taken to prevent tbe persons 
who were attainted from knowing tbat they were attainted, 
till the day of grace fixed in the Act was passed. Tbe roll 
of names was not published, but kept carefully locked up in 
Pitton’s closet. Some Protestants, who still adhered to the 
cause of James, but who were anxious to know whether any 
of their friends or relations bad been proscribed, tried bard 
to obtain a sight of the bst : but solicitation, remonstrance, 
even bribery, proved vain. Hot a single copy got abroad till 
it was too late for any of tbe thousands who bad been com 
demned without a trial to obtain a pardon.* 

Towards the close of July James prorogued the Houses. James pro* 
They bad sate more than ten weeks ; and in tbat space of 
time they bad proved most fully that, great as bave been the ment. 
evils which Protestant ascendency has produced in Ireland, 
the evils produced by Popish ascendency would bave been 
greater still. Tbat the colonists, when they bad won the 
victory, grossly abused it, that their legislation was, during 
many years, unjust and tyrannical, is most true. But it is 
not less true that they never quite came up to tbe atrocious 

^ A list of most of tlie names of tLe ment assembled in Dublin, attainted of 
Nobility, G-entry, and Commonalty of High Treason, 1690; An Aceoimt of the 
England and Ireland (amongst whom are Transactions of the late King James in 
several Women and Children) who are Ireland, 1690; King, iii. 1 3. ; Memoirs 
all, by an Act of a Pretended Parlia- of Ireland, 1716. 
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example set by tlieir vanquisbed enemy during Ms sliort 
tenure of power. 

Indeed, wbile James was loudly boasting tbat be bad 
passed an Act granting entire liberty of conscience to all 
sects, a persecution as cruel as tbat of Languedoc was raging* 
through all the provinces which owned his authority. It was 
said by those who wished to find an excuse for him that 
almost all the Protestants, who still remained in Munster, 
Connaught, and Leinster, were his enemies, and that it was 
not as schismatics, but as rebels in heart, who wanted only 
opportunity to become rebels in act, that he gave them up to 
be oppressed and despoiled ; and to this excuse some weight 
might have been allowed if he had strenuously exerted him- 
self* to protect those few colonists, who, though firmly attached 
to the reformed religion, were still true to the doctrines of 
nonresistance and of indefeasible hereditary right. But even 
these devoted royabsts found that their heresy was in his 
view a crime for which no services or sacrifices would atone. 
Three or four noblemen, members of the Anglican Church, 
who had welcomed him to Ireland, and had sate in Ms par- 
liament, represented to him that, if the rule which forbade 
any Protestant to possess any weapon were strictly enforced 
their country houses would be at the mercy of the Eapparees, 
and obtained from him permission to keep arms sufiScient for 
a few servants. But Avaux remonstrated. The indulgence, 
he said, was grossly abused : these Protestant lords were not 
to be trusted ; they were turning their houses into fortresses : 
His Majesty would soon have reason to repent Ms goodness. 
These representations prevailed; and Eoman Cathobc troops 
were quartered in the suspected dwellmgs.'^ 

Still harder was the lot of those Protestant clergymen 
who continued to cling, with desperate fidelity, to the -cause 
of the Lord’s Anointed. Of all the Anglican divines the one 
who had the largest share of James’s good graces seems to 
have been Cartwright. Whether 0^ could long 

have continued to be a favourite without being an apostate 
may be donbted. He died a few weeks after Ms arrival in 
Ireland ; and thenceforward Ms Church had no one to plead 
her cause. Nevertheless a few of her prelates and priests 
continued for a time to teach what they had taught in the 
days of the Exclusion Bill. But it was at the peril of life 
and limb that they exercised their functions. Every wearer 




* Avaux, 1680 . 
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of a cassoct was a mark for the insults and outrages of 
soldiers and Eapparees. In the country his house was s. 
robbed, and he was fortunate if it was noi burned oyer his 
^ ; head. He was hunted through the streets of Dublin with 
cries of There goes the deyil of a heretic.” Sometimes he 
was knocked down; sometimes he was cudgelled-* The 
rulers of the XJniyersity of Dublin, trained in the Anglican 
doctrine of passive obedience, had greeted James on his first 
arrival at the Castle, and had been assured by him that he 
would protect them in the enjoyment of their property and 
their privileges. They were now, without any trial, without 
any accusation, thrust out of their house. The communion 
plate of the chapel, the books in the library, the very chairs 
and beds of the collegians were seized. Part of the building 
was turned into a magazine, part into a barrack;^ part into 
a prison. Simon Luttrell, who was Governor of the capi- 
tal, was, with great difficulty and by powerful intercession, 
induced to let the ejected fellows and scholars depart in 
safety. He at length permitted them to remain at large, 
with this condition, that, on pain of death, no three of them 
should meet together, t Ho Protestant divine suffered more 
- hardships than Doctor William King, Dean of Saint 

I Patrick’s. He had been long distinguished by the fervour 

I with which he had inculcated the duty of passively obeying 

i even the worst rulers. At a later period, when he had pub- 

[ lished a defence of the revolution, and had accepted a mitre 

I from the new government, he was reminded that he had 

invoked the divine vengeance on the usurpers, and had 
declared himself willing to die a hundred deaths rather than 
desert the cause of hereditary right. He had said that the 
^ bue religion had often been strengthened by persecution, 
but could never be strengthened by rebellion ; that it would 
i be a glorious day for the Church of England when a whole 

! cartload of her ministers should go to the gallows for the 

I doctrine of nonresistance ; and that his highest ambition 

was to be one of such a company.} It is not improbable 
that, when he spoke thus, he felt as he spoke. But his 
princix^les, though they might perhaps have held out against 
the severities and the promises of William, were not proof 
a^"“-^tgainst the ingratitude of James. Human nature at last 
asserted its rights. After King had been repeatedly impri- 
soned by the government to which he was devotedly attached, 

^ King’s State of tlio Protestants in f Ibid. iii. 15. 

Ireland, iii. 19. j Leslie’s Answer to King.. 
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CHAP, after lie Had been insulted and tbreatened in His own clioir 
. . by the soldierS;, after he had been interdicted from biiiying 

in his own churchyard and from preaching in his own pidpit, 
after he had narrowly escaped with life from a mnshet-- ■ 
shot fired at him in the street^ he began to think the Whig 
theory of goyernment less unreasonable and unchristian than 
it had once appeared to him, and persuaded himself that tho 
oppressed Church might lawfully accept deliyerance, if God 
should be pleased, by whateyer means, to send it to her. 

Efft^etpro- In no long time it appeared that James would have done 
(hxQed in hearken to those counsellors who had told him that 

thTn^ws^^ the acts by which he was trying to make himself popular in 
land one of his three kingdoms, would make him odious in the 
' others. It was in some sense fortunate for England that, 
after he had ceased to reign here, he continued during more 
than a year foreign in Ireland. The Eeyolution had been 
followed by a reaction of public feeling in his fayour. That 
reaction, if it had been suffered to proceed uninterrupted, 
might perhaps not haye ceased till he was again King : but 
it was yiolently interrupted by himself. He would not suSfer 
his people to forget: he would not suffer them to hope; 
while they were trying to find excuses for his past errors, and ^ 
to persuade themselyes that he would not repeat those errors, , 
he forced upon them, in their own despite, the conyiction 
that he was incorrigible, that the sharpest discipline of ad- 
versity had taught him nothing, and that, if they were weak 
enough to recall him, they would soon have to depose him 
again. It was in vain that the Jacobites put forth pamphlets 
about the cruelty with which he had been treated by those 
who were nearest to him in blood, about the imperious tem- 
per and uncourteous manners of William, about the fayour 
shown to the Dutch, about the heavy taxes, about the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, about the dangers 
which threatened the Church from the enmity of Puritans 
and Latitndinarians. James refuted these pamphlets far 
more effectually than all the ablest and most eloquent Whig 
writers united could have done. Every week came the news 
that he had passed some new Act for robbing or murdering 
Protestants. Every colonist who succeeded in stealing across 
the sea from Leinster to Holyhead or Bristol, brought fearful s 
reports of the tyranny imder which his brethren groaned. 

Wliat impression these reports made on the Protestants of 
our island may be easily inferred from the fiict that they 
moved the indignation of Eonquillo, a Spaniard and a bigoted 
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member of tlie Clmrcli of Eome. He informed Ms Court CHAP, 
that, tboiigli tbe Englisli laws against Popery migM seem 
severe;, tbey were so mucli mitigated by tlie prudence and 
limnanity of tbe government, that tbey caused no annoyance 
to quiet people f and lie took upon himself to assure the Holy 
See that what a Roman Catholic suffered in London was 
nothing when compared with what a Protestant suffered in 
Ireland.* 

The fugitive Englishry found in England warm sympathy 
and munificent relief. Many were received into the houses 
of friends and kinsmen. Many were indebted for the means 
of subsistence to the liberality of strangers. Among those 
who bore a part in this work of mercy, none contributed 
more largely or less ostentatiously than the Queen. The 
House of Commons placed at the King’s disposal fifteen 
thousand pounds for the relief of those refugees whose wants 
were most pressings and requested him to give commissions 
in the army to those who were qualified for military em- 
ployment, f All Act was also passed enabling beneficed 
clergymen who had fled from Ireland to hold preferment in 
England.^ Yet the interest wMch the nation felt in these 
imfbrtunate guests was languid when compared with the 
interest excited by that portion of the Saxon, colony which 
stiH maintained in Ulster a desperate conflict against over- 
whelming odds. On this subject scarcely one dissentient 
voice was to be heard in our island. YOiigs, Tories, hay 
even those Jacobites in whom Jaeobitism had not extin- 
guished every patriotic sentiment, gloried in the glory of 
Emiiskillen and Londonderry. The House of Commons was 
all of one mind. This is no time to be counimg cost,” said 
honest Birch, who well remembered the way in which Oliver 
had made war on the Irish. Are those brave fellows in 
Londonderry to be deserted? If we lose them will not all 
the world cry shame upon us? A boom across the river! 

Why have we not cut the boom in pieces ? Are our brethren 
to perish almost in sight of England, within a few hours’ 
voyage of our shores ?”§ Howe, the most vehement man of 
one party, declared that the hearts of the people were set on 
Ireland. Seymour-, the leader of the other party, declared 

* “ En eomparazion de lo que se hace Irlanda ” Jane ||. 
in Irlanda con los Protestaiites, cs nada.” f Commons’ Joarnals, June 15. 1689. 

1689 ; “ Para qae vea Sa Santitad t I ^ 1. c. 29. 

quo. aqiii estaii los Cutolicos mas beuig- § Grrey’s Debates, Jane 19. 1689. 
namente tratados qae los Profcestantcs m 
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thaisy tiiotigli he had not taken part in setting up the new 
gOTemment, he shonld cordially support it in all that might 
be necessary for the preservation of Ireland,* The Commons 
appointed a committee to enqnire into the cause of the delays 
and miscarriages which had been all but fatal to the Eiig- 
lishry of Ulster. The oflScers to whose treachery or cow- 
ardice the public ascribed the calamities of Londonderry 
were pnt nnder arrest. Lnndy was sent to the Tower^ Cun- 
ningham to the Gate Honse. The agitation of the public 
mind was in some degree calmed by the announcement thatj 
before the end of simimerj, an army powerM enough to rees- 
tablish the English ascendency in Ireland would be sent 
across Saint George’s Channel, and that Scliomberg would be 
the General. In the meantime an expedition which was 
thought to be sufficient for the relief of Londonderry was 
despatched from Liverpool under the command of Kii’te. 
The dogged obstinacy with which this man had, in spite of 
royal solicitations, adhered to his religion, and the part 
which he had taken, in the Eevolntion, had perhaps entitled 
him to an amnesty for past crimes. But it is difficult to un- 
derstand why the Government should have selected for a 
post of the highest importance an officer who was generally 
and justly hated, who had never shown eminent talents for 
war, and who, both in Africa and in England, had notori- 
ously tolerated among his soldiers a licentiousness, not only 
shocking to humanity, but also incompatible with discipline. 

On the sixteenth of May, Kirke’s troops embarked : on 
the twenty-second they sailed: hut contrary winds made the 
passage slow, and forced the armament to stop long at the 
Isle of Man, Meanwhile the Protestants of Ulster were de- 
fending themselves with stubborn courage against a great 
superiority of force. The EnnisMUeners had never ceased 
to wage a vigorous partisan war against the native popula- 
tion. Early in May they marched to encounter a large body 
of troops from Connaught, who had made an inroad into 
Donegal. The Irish were speedly routed, and fled to Sligo 
■with the loss of a hundred and twenty men killed and sixty 
taken. Two small pieces of artillery and several horses fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. Elated by this success, 
the EnnisMUeners soon invaded the county of Cavan, drove 
before them fifteen hundred of James’s troops, took and de- 
stroyed the castle of Ballinearrig, reputed tlie strongest in 
that part of the kingdom, and carried off the pikes and nuis- 


^ Crrey’s Debates, Jime 22. 1689. 
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kets of tlie garrison. Tire nesit incnrsion was into Meatli. 
Tliree tlionsand oxen and two thonsand sheep were swept 
away and bronglit safe to the little island in Longh Erne, 
These daring exploits ■ spread terror, even to 'the gates of 
■Dnblin. Colonel Hugh Sutherland was ordered to march 
against Ennislrillen with a regiment of dragoons and two 
regiments of foot. He carried with him arms for the native 
peasantry, and many repaired to his standard. The Ennis- 
killeners did not wait till he came into their neiglibonrhood, 
but advanced to encounter him. He declined an action, and 
retreated, leaving his stores at Belturbet under the care of a 
detachment of three hundred soldiers. The Protestants at» 
tacked Belturbet with vigour, made their way into a lofty 
house which overlooked the town, and thence opened such a 
fire that in two hours the garrison surrendered. Seven 
hundred muskets, a great quantity of powder, many horses, 
many sacks of biscuits, many barrels of meal, were taken, 
and were sent to Enniskillen. The boats which brought 
these precious spoils were joyfully welcomed. The fear of 
hunger was removed. While the aboriginal population had, 
in many counties, altogether neglected the cultivation of the 
’Si. earth, in the expectation, it should seem, that marauding 
( would prove an inexhaustible resource, the colonists, true to 
the provident and industrious character of their race, had, in 
the midst of war, not omitted carefully to till the soil in the 
neighbourhood of their strongholds. The harvest was now 
not far remote ; and, till the harvest, the food taken from the 
enemy would be amply sufficient."^ 

Yet, in the midst of success and plenty, the Enniskilleners 
were tortured by a cruel anxiety for Londonderry. They 
were bound to the defenders of that city, not only by religious 
^ and national sympathy, but by common interest. Eor there 
could be no doubt that, if Londondeny fell, the whole Irish 
army would instantly march in irresistible force npon Lough 
Erne. Yet what could be done? Some brave men were for 
making a desperate attempt to relieve the besieged city ; but 
the odds were too great. Detachments however were sent 
which infested the rear of the blockading army, cut off sup- 
]3lies, and, on one occasion, carried away the horses of three 
i^T^ entire troops of cavaliy.t Still the line of posts which sur- 

^ Hamilton’s True Eelation ; Mac ayant presque tons pris les armes.”— 
Cormick’s Further Account. Of the Letter to Louvois, March J|. 1089. 
island generally, Avaux says, “ On n’at- f Hamilton's True Eolation. 
tend ruen de cctte reeolte ey, les paysans 
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rounded Londonderry by land remained unbroken. The river 
was stiE strictly closed and guarded. Within the walls the 
distress had become extreme. So early as the eighth of 
June horseflesh was almost the only meat which could be 
purchased f and of horseflesh the supply was scanty. It was 
necessary to make up the deficiency with tallow 3 and even 
tallow was doled out with a parsimonious hand. 

On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope appeared. The 
sentinels on the top of the Cathedral saw sails nine miles off 
in the bay of Lough Foyle, Thirty vessels of different sizes 
were counted. Signals were made from the steeples and re- 
turned from the mast heads, but were imperfectly understood 
on both sides. At last a messenger from the fleet eluded the 
Irish sentiaels, dived under the boom, and informed the 
garrison that Kirke had arrived from England with troops, 
arms, ammunition, and provisions to reEeve the city.‘^ 

In Londonderry expectation was. at the height ; but a few 
hours of feverish joy were foEowed by weeks of misery. Kirke 
thought it unsafe to make any attempt, either by land or by 
water, on the liues of the besiegers, and retired to the entrance 
of Lough Foyle, where, during several weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became every day more se- 
vere. A strict search was made in aE the recesses of all the 
houses of the city ; and some provisions, which had been con- 
cealed in ceEars by people who had since died or made their 
escape, were discovered and carried to the magazines. The 
stock of cannon baEs was almost exhausted ; and their place 
was supplied by brickbats coated with lead. PestEence began, 
as usual, to make its appearance in the train of hunger. Fif- 
teen officers died of fever in one day. The Governor Baker 
was among those who sank under the disease. His place was 
supplied by Colonel John Mitchelbume.t 

Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke and his 
squadron were on the coast pf Ulster. The alarm was great 
at the Castle. Even before this news arrived, Avaux had 
given it as his opinion that Kichard HamEton was unequal to 
the difficulties of the situation. It had therefore been resolved 
that Rosen should take the chief command. He was now sent 
down with aE speed. J 

On the nineteenth of June he. arrived at the head quarters 
of the besieging army. At first he attempted to undermine 
the waEs ; but his plan was discovered ; and he was eonix^elied 
to abandon it after a sharp fight, in which moi’C than a liuii- 
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dred of liis men were slain. Then liis fury rose to a strange 
pitcli. He, an old soldier, a Marshal of France in expectancy^ 
trained in the sctool of the greatest generals, accnstoniedy 
during many years, to scientific war, to be baffled by a mob of 
country gentlemen, farmers, shopkeepers, who were protected 
only by a wall which any good engineer would at once have 
pronounced untenable ! He raved, he blasphemed, in a lan- 
guage of his ovm, made up of all the dialects spoken from the 
Baltic to the Atlantic. He would raze the city to the ground ; 
he would spare no living thing ; no, not the young girls ; not 
the babies at the breast. As to the leaders, death was too 
light a punishment for them : he would rack them : he would 
roast them alive. In his rage he ordered a shell to be flung 
into the town with a letter containing a horrible menace. He 
would, he said, gather into one body all the Protestants who 
had remained at their homes between Charlemont and the 
sea, old men, women, children, many of them near in blood 
and affection to the defenders of Londonderry. IsTo protec- 
tion, whatever might be the authority by which it had been 
given, should be respected. The multitude thus brought to- 
gether should be driven under the walls of Londonderry, and 
should there be starved to death in the sight of their coun- 
trymen, their friends, their kinsmen. This was no idle threat. 
Parties were instantly sent out in all directions to collect 
victims. At dawn, on the morning of the second of Jtily, 
hundreds of Protestants, who were charged with no crime, 
who were incapable of bearing arms, and many of whom had 
protections granted by James, were dragged to the gates of the 
city. It was imagined that the piteous sight would quell the 
spirit of the colonists. But the only effect was to rouse that 
spirit to still greater energy. An order was immediately put 
forth that no man should utter the word Surrender on pain 
of death 5 and no man uttered that word. Several prisoners 
of high rank were in the town. Bitherto they had been well 
treated, and had received as good rations as were measured 
out to the garrison. They were now closely confined. A 
gallows was erected on one of the bastions 5 ancl a message was 
conveyed to Eosen, requesting him to send a confessor in- 
stantly to prepare his friends for death. The prisoners in 
‘• great dismay wrote to the savage Livonian, but received no 
answer. Tliey then addressed themselves to their country- 
man, Eichard Hamilton. They were willing, they said, to 
shed their blood for their King ; but they thought it hard to 
die the ignominious death of thieves in consequence of tlie 
VOL. 11. p p 
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barbarity of tbeir own companions in arms. Hamilton, tliOiio*li 
a man of lax principles, was not cruel. He liad been disgusted 
by tlie inlnimanity of Eosen, but, being only second in com- 
mand, could not venture to express publicly all tliat lie tliouglit» 
He liowever remonstrated strongly. Some Irisb officers felt 
on tliis occasion as it was natural that brave men sbould feel, 
and declared, weeping with pity -and indignation, that they 
should never cease to have in their ears the cries of the poor 
women and children who had been driven at the point of the 
pilce to die of famine between the camp and the city. Eosen 
persisted during forty-eight hours. In that time many 1111- 
happy creatures perished : hut Londonderry held out as reso- 
lutely as ever ; and he saw that his crime was likely to produce 
nothing hut hatred and ohloquy. lie at length gave way, and 
suffered the survivors to withdraw. The garrison then took 
down the gallows which had been erected on the bastion.* 
When the tidings of these events reached Dublin., James, 
though by no means prone to compassion, was startled by an 
atrocity of which the civil wars of England had furnished no 
example, and was displeased by learning that protection, s, 
given by his authority, and guaranteed by his honour, bad 
been publicly declared to be nullities. He complained to the 
French ambassador, and said, with a warmth which the oc- 
casion fully jnstified, that Eosen was a barbarous Muscovite. 
Melfort could not refrain from adding that, if Eosen had been 
an Englishman, he would have been hanged. Avaux was 
utterly unable to nndei*stand this effeminate sensibility. In his 
opinion, nothing had been done that was at all reprehensible ; 
and he had some difficulty in commanding liiinself when ho 
heard the King and the secretary blame, in strong language, 
an act of wholesome severity. f In truth the French ambas- 
sador and the French general were well paired. There was 
a great difference, donbtless, in appearance and manner, 
between the handsome, graceful, and refined politician, whose 
dexterity and suavity had been renowned at the most polite 
courts of Europe, and the military adventurer, whose look and 
voice reminded all who came near him that he had been born 
in a half savage country, .that he had risen from the ranks, 
and that he had once been sentenced to death for marauding. 

Walker; Mackenzie; Liglit to the f Leslie’s Answer to Ivirii?; AycTux, 
Blind ; King, iii. 13. ; Leslie’s Answer to July 1689. » Je troiivaj Ik^xpression 
King; Lite of James, ii. 366. I ought bien forte: mais je ne voulois rien re- 
to say that on this occasion ICing is un^ pondre, car le Eoy s’estoit desja fort 
jnst to James. emporte.’* 
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Blit the lieart of the di|)loinatist was really even more CalloTis 
than that of the soldier, 

Eosen was recalled, to Dublin ; and Eichard Hamilton was 
again left in the chief command. He tried gentler means 
than those which bad brought so much reproach on his pre- 
decessor. Ho trick, no lie, which was thought likely to dis- 
courage the starving garrison was spared. One day a great 
shout was raised by the whole Irish camp. The defenders of 
Londonderry were soon informed that the ax^my of James was 
rejoicing on account of the fall of Enniskillen, They were 
told that they had now no chance of being relieved, and were 
exhorted to save their lives by capitulating. They consented 
to negotiate. But what they asked was, that they should be 
permitted to depart armed and in military array, by land or 
by water at their choice. They demanded hostages for the 
exact fulfdment of these conditions, and insisted that the hos- 
tages should be sent on board of the fleet which lay in Lough 
Eoyle. Such terms Hamilton durst not grant : the Governors 
would abate nothing ; the treaty was broken oEi and the con- 
flict recommenced.* 

By this time July was far advanced ; and the state of the 
city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. The number 
of the inhabitants had been thinned more by famine and 
disease than by the fire of the enemy. Yet that fire was 
sharper and more constant than ever. One of the gates was 
beaten in; one of the bastions was laid in ruins j but the 
breaches made by day were repaired by night with inde- 
fatigable activity. Every attack was still repelled. But the 
fighting men of the garrison were so much exhausted that 
they could scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, in the 
act of striking at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. 
A very small quantity of grain remamed, and was doled out 
by mouthfuls. The stock of salted hides was considerable, 
and by gnawing them the garrison axipeased the rage of 
hunger. Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain who lay 
unburied round the town, were luxuiies which few could 
afford to x^urciiase. The price of a whelp’s was five 
shillings and sixxDence. Mne horses were still alive, and but 
barely alive. They were so lean that little meat was likely to 
be found upon them. It was, however, determined to slaugh- 
ter them for food. The people perished so fast, that it was 
impossible for the survivors to perform the rites of sepulture. 
There was scarcely a cellar in which some corpse was not 

^ Mackenzie. 
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CHAP, decaying* Sncli was tlie extremity of distress that the rats 
came to feast in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted 
and greedily devoured. A small fish, catight in the river, was 
not to be purchased with money. The only price for which 
such a treasure could be obtained was somehandfols of oatmeal. 
Leprosies, such as strange and unwholesome diet engenders, 
made existence a constant torment. The whole cily was poi- 
soned by the stench exhaled firom the bodies of the dead and 
of the half dead. That there should be fits of discontent 
and insubordination among men enduring such misery was 
inevitable. At one moment it was suspected that Walker had 
laid up somewhere a secret store of food, and was revelling 
in private, while he exhorted others to suffer resolutely for 
the good cause. His house was strictly examined : Ms inno- 
cence was fully proved: he regained his popularity; and the 
garrison, with death in near prospect, thronged to the cathe- 
dral to hear him preach, drank in his earnest eloquence with 
delight, and went forth from the house of God with haggard 
faces and tottering steps, but with spirit still unsubdued. 
There were, indeed, some secret plottings. A very few ob- 
scure traitors opened communications with the enemy. But 
it was necessary that all such dealings should be careftdly 
concealed. None dared to utter publicly any words save 
words of defiance and stubborn resolution. Even in that 
extremity the general cry was, No surrender.’^ And there 
were not wanting voices which, in low tones, added, First 
the horses and hides ; and then the prisoners ; and then each 
other.^’ It was afterwards related, half in jest, yet not with- 
out a horrible mixture of earnest, that a coipulent citizen, 

. whose bulk presented a strange contrast to the skeletons 
which surrounded him, thought it expedient to conceal Mm- 
self from the numerous eyes which followed him with cannibal 
looks whenever he appeared in the streets.'^ 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of the gar- 
rison that all this time the English ships were seen far off 
in Lough Foyle. Connmmication between the fleet and the 
city was almost impossible. One diver who had attempted 
to pass the boom was drowned. Another was hanged. The 
language of signals was hardly intelligible. On the thirteenth 
of July, however, a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button 
came to Walker’s hands. It was a letter from Eirke, and 

*, Walker’s Account. “ The fat man excited the envv and cupidity of his less 
in Ijondonderry ” became a proTerhial fortunate neighbours, 
expression for a person whose prosperity 
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contained assnrances of speedy relief. But more than a fOrt- 
nigM of intense misery had since elapsed 5 and the hearts of 
the most sanguine were sick with deferred hope. By no art 
could the proYisions which were left he made to hold out two 
days more.* 

Ju^ at this time Eirke received from England a despatch, 
which contained positive orders that Londonderry should he 
relieved. He accordingly determined to make*an attempt 
which, as far as appears, he might have made, with at least 
an equally fair prospect of success six weeks earlier.f 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle 
under his convoy was one called the Mountjoy. The master, 
Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, had brought 
from England a large cargo of provisions. He had, it is said, 
repeatedly remonstrated against the inaction of the arma- 
ment. He now eagerly volunteered to take the first risk of 
succouring his fellow citizens ; and his offer was accepted. 
Andrew Douglas, master of the Phoenix, who h ad on board a 
great quantity of meal from Scotland, was willing to share 
the danger and the honour. The two merchantmen were to 
be escorted by the Dartmouth, a frigate of thirty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of 
great fame. 

It was the twenty-eighth of July. The sun had just set: 
the evening sermon in the cathedral was over : and the heart- 
broken congregation had separated ; when the sentinels on 
the tower saw the sails of three vessels coming up the Poyle, 
Soon there was a stir in the Irish camp. The besiegers were 
on the alert for miles along both shores. The ships were in 
extreme peril : for the river was low ; and the only navi- 
gable channel ran very near to the left hank, where the head 
quarters of the enemy had hhen fixed, and where the batteries 
were most numerous. Leake performed his duty with a skill 
and spirit worthy of his noble profession, exposed his frigate 
to cover the merchantmen, and used his guns with great 


^ This, according to Narcissus Lnt- 
trell, was the report made by Captain 
Withers, afterwards a highly distin- 
guished officer, on whom Pope wrote an 
epitaph. 

t The despatch, which positively com- 
manded Kirke to attack the boom, was 
signed by Schomherg, who had already 
been appointed commander in chief of 
all the English forces in Ireland. A 
copy of it is among the Kairne MSS* in 


the Bodleian Library. Wodrow, on no 
better authority than the gossip of a 
country parish in Dumbai't on shire, attri- 
butes the relief of Londonderry to the 
exhortations of a heroic Scotch preacher 
named Grordon. I am inclined to think 
that Kirkc was more likely to be in- 
fluenced by a peremptory order from 
Schombei^, than by the united elo- 
quence, of a whole synod of presbyterian 
divines. 
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effect. At leiigtli tlae little squadron came to tlie place of 
peril. Then the Mountjoy took the lead^ and went right at 
the boom. The huge bamcade cracked and gave way ; but 
the shock was such that the MCounigoy rebounded;, and stuck 
in the mud. A yell of triumph rose from the banks : the 
Irish rushed to their boats, and were preparing to board : but 
the Dartmouth poured on them a well directed broadside 
which threw them into disorder. Just then the Phoenix 
dashed at the breach which the Moimtjoy had made, and was in 
a moment within the fence. Meantime the tide was rising fast. 
The Mountjoy began to move, and soon passed safe through 
the broken stakes and floating spars. But her brave master 
was no more. A shot fi*om one of the batteries had struck 
him ; and he died by the most enviable of all deaths, in sight 
of the city which was his birthplace, which was his home, 
and which had just been saved by his courage and selfdevo- 
tion from the most frightful form of destruction. The night 
had closed in before the conflict at the boom began ; but the 
flash of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, by the lean 
and ghastly multitude which covered the walls of the city. 
When the Mountjoy grounded, and when the shout of triumph 
rose from the Irish on both sides of the river, the hearts of 
the besieged died within them. One who endured the un- 
utterable anguish of that moment has told us that they looked 
fearfully livid in each other’s eyes. Even after the barri- 
cade had been passed, there was a terrible half hour of sus- 
pense. It was ten o’clock before the ships arrived at the 
quay. The whole population was there to welcome them. A 
screen made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown up 
to protect the landing place from the batteries on the other 
side of the river; and then the work of unloading began. 
Pirst were rolled on shore barrels containing six thousand 
bushels of meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, 
flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, 
ankers of brandy. Not many hours before, half a pound of 
tallow and three quarters of a pound of salted hide had been 
weighed otxt with niggardly care to every fighting man. The 
ration which each now received was three pounds of flour, two 
pomids of beef^ and a pint of pease. It is easy to imagine 
with what tears grace was said over the suppers of that even- 
ing. There was little sleep on either side of the wall. The 
bonfires shone bright along the whole circuit of the ramparts. 
The Irish guns continued to roar all night; and all night tbe 
bells of the rescued city made answer to the Irish guns with a 
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peal of jojoiis defiance. Throngli the three following days the 
batteries of the enemy continued to play. But, on the third 
night, flames were seen arising from the camp 5 and, when 
the first of August dawned, a line of smoking ruins marked 
the site lately occupied by the huts of the besiegers ; and the 
citizens saw far off the long column of pikes and standards 
retreating up the left bank of the Boyle towards Strabane.* 
So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the annals 
of the British isles. It had lasted a hundred and five days. 
The garrison had been reduced fi*om about seven thousand 
effective men to about three thousand. The loss of the be- 
siegers cannot be precisely ascertained. Walker estimated 
it at eight thousand men.. It is certain from the despatches 
of Avaux that the regiments which returned from the block- 
ade had been so much thinned that many of them were not 
more than two hundred strong. Of thirty-six French ginmers 
who had superintended the cannonading, thirty-one had beei.i 
killed or disabled, t The means both of attack and of defence 
had undoubtedly been snch as would have moved the great 
warriors of the Continent to laughter; and this is the very 
circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to the his- 
tory of the contest. It was a contest, not between engineers, 
but between nations ; and the victory remained with the na- 
tioji which, thongh inferior in number, was superior in civili- 
sation, ill capacity for selfgoveiminent, and in stubbornness 
of resolution. J 

As soon as it was known that the Ii’ish army had retired, 
a deputation from the city hastened to Lough Foyle, and 
invited Kirke to take the command. He came accom|)anied 
by a long train of officers, and was received in state by the 
two Governors, who delivered up to him the authority which, 
under the pressure of necessity, they had assumed. Ho re- 
mained only a few days ; but he had time to show enough of 
the incurable vices of his character to disgust a population 

AViilker; Mackenzie; Iliatuire de la great officers of the Irish Army in tlieir 
Ih'volatiou d'lrlaudo, Amsterdam, 1691 ; attacks,” — Light to the Blind. The au- 
Tjondoii Gazette, Ang. 5. 12, 1G89 ; Letter thor of this work is fnrions against the 
oniuchan among the Nairne MSS.; Life Irish gunners. The boom, he thinks, 
of Sir John Leake ; Tlic Londc'riad ; Ob- would nevex* have been broken if they 
serrations on aMr. Walker’s Account of had done theix* duty,. Were they drunk? 
the Siege of Londonderxy, iLcciised Oct. Wei’e they traitors? He does nut deter- 
1. 1689. mine the point. ‘^Lord,” he exdaims, 

t Avaiix to Seignelay, July ; to “ who scest the hearts of peoj.de, we 
Ijowis, .dug. " leave the judgment of this affair to thy 

J ‘‘ Yuli will sec here, as you have all mex’cy. In the interim thuso gimners 
along, that the tradesmen of Londondeny lost Ireland.” 
bad more skill in their defence than the 
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distingtdslied by atistere morals and ardent public spirits 
There was, bowever, no outbreak. The city was in the 
highest good humour. Such quantities of proyisions had 
been landed from the fleet that there was in every house a 
plenty never before knovux. A few days earlier a man had 
been glad to obtain for twenty pence a mouthfal of carrion 
scraped fi:om the bones of a starved horse. A pound of good 
beef was now sold for three halfpence. Meanwhile all 
hands were busied in removing corpses which had been 
thinly covered with earth, in filling up the holes which the 
shells had ploughed in the ground, and in rex^airing the * 
battered roofs of the houses. The recoflection of past 
dangers and privations, and the consciousness of having 
deserved well of the English nation and of all Protestant 
Churches, swelled the hearts of the townspeople with, honest 
pride. That pride grew stronger when .they received from 
William a letter, acknowledging, in the most affectionate 
language, the debt which he owed to the brave and trusty 
citizens of his good city. The whole population crowded to 
the Diamond to hear the royal epistle read. At the close all 
the guns on the ramparts sent forth a voice of joy : all the 
ships in the river made answer: barrels of ale were broken 
up 5 and the health of Their Majesties was drunk with shouts 
and volleys of musketry. 

Eive generations have since passed away; and still the 
waU of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
trophy of Marathon was to the Athenians. A lofty pillar, 
rising from a bastion which bore during many weeks the 
heaviest fire of the enemy, is seen far up and far down the 
Eoyle. On the summit is the statue of Walker, such as 
when, in the last and most terrible emergency, his elo- 
quence roused the fainting courage of his brethren. In 
one hand he grasps a Bible. The other, pointing clown the 
river, seems to direct the eyes of his famished audience to 
the English topmasts in the distant bay. Such a monument 
was well deserved : yet it was scarcely needed : for in truth 
the whole city is to this day a monument of the gi-eat 
deliverance. The wall is carefully preserved ; nor would any 
j)lea of health or convenience be held by the inhabitants 
sufficient to justify the demolition of that sacred enclosure 
which, in the evil time, gave shelter to their race and 
their religion."^ The summit of the ramparts forms a 

* In a collection entitled *‘ BeBana,” years ago, is a cnrions letter on tliis 
which was published more than sixty subject. 
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pleasant walk. The bastions kave been turned into little 
gardens. Here and there^ among the shrubs and flowers, 
may be seen the old cnlyerins which scattered bricks, cased 
with lead, among the Irish ranks. One antique gun, the 
gift of the I’ishinon^^^ of London, was distinguished, 
during the himdred and fiye memorable days, by the loud- 
ness of its report, and still bears the name of Roaring 
Meg. The cathedral is filled with relics and trophies. In 
the yestibnle is a hnge shell, one of many hundreds of 
shells which were thrown into the city. Over the altar 
are still seen the French flagstaves, taken by the garrison in 
a desperate sally. The white ensigns of the House of Bonr- 
bon have long been dust : but their place has been supplied 
by new bamiers, the work of the fairest hands of Ulster. 
The anniversary of the daj on which the gates were closed, 
and the anniversary of the day on which the siege was 
raised, have been down to onr own time celebrated by 
salutes, processions, banquets, and sermons ; Lundy has 
been executed in effigy ; and the sword, said by tradition to 
be that of Maumont, has, on great occasions, been carried 
in triumph. There is stiU a Walker Club and a Murray 
Club. The humble tombs of the Protestant captains have 
been carefully sought out, repaired, and embellished. It is 
iinposBible not to respect the sentiment which indicates itself 
by these tokens. It is a sentiment which belongs to the 
higher and purer part of human nature, and which adds not 
a little to the strength of states. A people which takes no 
pride hx the noble achievements' of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remembered with pride 
by remote descendants. Yet it is impossible for the moralist 
or the statesman to look with nnmixed complacency on the 
solemnities with which Londonderry commemorates her de- 
liverance, and on the honours which she pays to those who 
saved her. Unhappily the animosities of her brave champions 
have descended with their glory, Tha faults which are ordi- 
narily found in dominant castes and dominant sects have not 
seldom shown themselves without disguise at her festivities ; 
and even xvith the expressions of pious gratitude which have 
resounded from her pulpits have too often been mingled 
- words of wixxth and defiance. 

The Irish army which had refereated to Strabane remained 
there hut a very short time. The spirit of the troops had 
been depressed by their recent failure, and was soon com- 
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pletely cowed “by the news of a great disaster in aiiotlier 
quarter. 

Three weeks before this time the Dulc:e of Berwick haxi 
gained an advantage over a detachment of the Enniskilleiiers'^ 
and had^ by their own confession, killed or taken more than 
fifty of them. They were in hopes of obtaining some assist- 
ance from Kirke, to whom they had sent a deputation*; and 
they still persisted in rejecting all terms offered by the 
enemy. It was therefore determined at Dublin that an attack 
should be made upon them from several quarters at once. 
Macarthy, who - had been rewarded for his services in 
Mnnster with the title of Viscoimt lloiintcashel, marched 
towards Longh Erne from the east with three reginieiits of 
foot, two regiments of dragoons, and some troops of cavalry. 
A considerable force, which lay encamped near the month of 
the river Drowes, was at the same time to advance from the 
west. The Duke of Berwick was to come from the north, 
with such horse and dragoons as conld be spared from the 
army which was besieging Londonderry. The Eniiiskilleners 
were not fully apprised of the whole plan which had been 
laid for their destruction; but they Imew that Macarthj was 
on the road with a force exceeding any which they conld 
bring into the field. Their anxiety was in some degree 
relieved by the retmn of the deputation which they had sen t 
to Kirke. Kirke could spare no soldiers : but he had sent 
some arms, some ammunition, and some experienced officers, 
of whom the chief were Colonel Wolseley and Lieutenant 
Colonel Berry. These officers had come by sea round the 
coast of Donegal, and had run up the Erne. On Sunday, the ' 
twenty-ninth of July, it was known that their boat was ap- 
proaching the island of Bmiiskillen. The whole population, 
male and female, came to the shore to greet them. It was 



with difficulty that they made their way to the Castle 
through the crowds which hung on them, blessing God that 
dear old England had not quite forgotten the Eiigiislinieii 
who were uiffiolding her cause against great odds in the 
heart of Ireland. 

Wolseley seems to have been in every respect well qualified 
for his post. He was a stanch Protestant, had distinguished 
himself among the Torkshxremen who rose u]> for the Priia-o 
of Oraaige and a free Parliament, and had, even before the 
landing of the Dutch army, proved his zeal for liberty and 
pure religion, by causing the Mayor of Scarborougli, who had 
made a speech in favour of King James, to be brought into 
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fclie martetplaee and well tossed there in a blanlcet.* This CHAP, 
vehement hatred of Popery was^ in the estimation of the men . . 
of Enniskillen, the first of all the qualifications of a leader ; 
and Wolseley had other and more important qualifications* 
Though himself regularly bred to war, he seems to have had a 
peculiar aptitude for the management of irregular troops. He 
had scarcely taken on himself the chief command when he 
received notice that Mountcashel had laid siege to the Castle 
of Crum. Crum was the frontier garrison of the Protestants 
of Fermanagh. The ruins of the old fortifications are now 
among the attractions of a beautiftd pleasureground, situated 
on a woody promontory which overlooks Lough Erne. W olseley 
determined to raise the siege. He sent Berry forward with 
such troops as could be instantly put in motion, and promised 
to follow speedily with a larger force. 

Berry, after marching some miles, encountered thirteen Battle of 
companies of Macarthy’s dragoons, commanded by Anthony, 
the most brilliant and accomplished of all who bore the name 
of Hamilton, but much less successful as a soldier than as 
a couitier, alover, and a writer. Hamilton’s dragoons ran 
at the first fire : he was severely wounded ; and his second 
in command was shot dead. Macarthy soon came up to sup- 
port Hamilton; and at the same time Wolseley came up 
to support Berry. The hostile armies were now in presence 
of each other. Macarthy had above five thousand men and 
several pieces of artillery. The Enniskilleners were under 
three thousand ; and they had marched in such haste that 
they had brought only one day’s provisions. It was therefore 
absolutely necessary for them either to fight instantly or 
to retreat. Wolseley determined to consult the men; and 
this determination, which, in ordinary circumstances, would 
have been most unworthy of a general, was fully justified by 
the peculiar composition and temper of the little army, an 
army made up of gentlemen and yeomen fighting, not for 
pay, but for their lands, their wives, their children, and their 
God. The I'anks were drawn up under arms ; and the ques- 
tion was put, Advance or Retreat ? ” The answer was an 
iiiiiversal shout of ^^Advance.” Wolseley gave out the word 

Ho Popery.” It was received with loud applause. He in- 
' stantly made his dispositions for an attack. As he approached, 
the enemy, to his great surprise, began to retire. The Ennis- 
killeners were eager to pursue with all speed ; but their 

^ Bernardi’s Life of Himself, 1737- iiientioned in one of the letters published 
\yulsclo 3 "’s exploit at Scarborough is by Sir Henry Ellis, 
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commander, suspecting a snare, restrained tlieir ardour, and 
positively forbade tbem to break tbeir ranks. Thus one army 
retreated and tbe other followed, in good order, through the 
little town of ITewton Butler. About a mile from that town 
the Irish faced about, and made a stand. Their position was 
well chosen. They were drawn up on a hill at the foot 
of which lay a deep bog. A narrow paved causeway which 
ran across the bog was the only road by which the cavalry of 
the EnniskiUeners could advance ; for on the right and left 
were pools, turf pits, and quagmires, which afforded no foot- 
ing to horses. Macarthy placed his cannon in such a manner 
as to sweep this causeway. 

Wolseley ordered his infantry to the attack. They strug- 
gled through the bog, made their way to firm ground, and 
rushed on the guns. There was then a short and desperate 
fight. The Irish canoneers stood gallantly to their pieces till 
they were cut down to a man. The Enniskillen horse, no 
longer in danger of being mowed down by the fire of the artil- 
lery, came fast up the causeway. The Irish dragoons who 
had run away in the morning were smitten with another 
panic, and, without striking a blow, galloped from the field. 
The horse followed the example. Such was the terror of the 
fugitives that many of them spurred hard till their beasts feU 
down, and then continued to fly on foot, throwing* away car- 
bines, swords, and even coats, as incumbrances. The infantry, 
seeing themselves deserted, flung down their pikes and mus- 
kets and ran for their lives. The conquerors now gave loose 
to that ferocity which has seldom failed to disgrace the civil 
wars of Ireland. The butchery was terrible. ISTear fifteen 
hundred of the vanquished were put to the sword. About 
five hundred more, in ignorance of the country, took a road 
which led to Lough Erne. The lake was before them ; the 
enemy behind ; they plunged into the waters and perished 
there. Macarthy, abandoned by Ms troops, rushed into the 
midst of the pursuers, and very nearly found the death which 
he sought. He was wounded in several places : he was struck 
to the ground ; and in another moment Ms brains would have 
beeif knocked out with the but end of a musket, when he was 
i||cpgnj.sed and saved. The colonists lost only twenty men 
killed and fifry wounded. They took four hundred prisoners, ‘ 
fefen pieces* of camion, fourteen barrels of powder, all the 
drums and ah. the colours of the vanquished enemy.* 

'-Hamilton's True Eelation ; Mac zette, Aiig. 22. 1689 ; Life of James, 
Cormitk’s Fiatlier Aecomit; London Ga- ii. 368, 36,9. ; Avaux to Lewis. 
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Tlae battle of Newton Butler was won on tlie tMrd day CHAP, 
after the boom thrown over the Boyle was brohen. At Stra- . , 

bane the news met the Celtic army which was retreating from 
Londonderry. All was terror and confusion : the tents were 
striici: : the military stores were flung by waggon loads into 
the waters of the Moume; and the dismayed Irish, leaving 
many sick and wounded to the mercy of the victorious Pro- 
testants, fled to Omagh, and thence to Charlemont. Sarsfield, 
who commanded at Sligo, found it necessary to abandon that 
town, which was instantly occupied by a detachment of 
Kirke^s troops.* Dublin was in consternation. James dropped 
words which indicated an intention of flying to the Continent. 

Evil tidings indeed came fast upon him. Almost at the same 
time at which he learned that one of his armies had raised 
the siege of Londonderry, and that another had been routed 
at Newton Butler, he received intelligence scarcely less dis- 
heartening from Scotland. 

It is now necessary to trace the progress of those events to 
which Scotland owes her political and her religious liberty, 
her prosperity, and her civilisation. 


and to LouYois of the same date. Story 
mentions a report that the panic among 
the Irish was caused by the mistake of 
an officer who called out “ Bight ahont 
face ” instead of “ Bight face.” Neither 
Avanx nor dames had heard any thing 
about this mistake, Indeed the dragoons 
who set the example of bight were not 
in the habit of waiting for orders to 
turn their backs on an enemy. They 
had run away once before on that very 


day. Avaux gives a very simple account 
of the defeat : Ces mesmes dragons 
qni avoient fuy le matin laschferent le 
pied avec tout le rest© de la eavalerie, 
sans tirer un coup de pistolet ; et ils 
s’enfoirent tous avec xme telle ^pourantO 
quails jett^rent mousquetons, pistolets, 
et espies; et la plupart d’eux, ayant 
crev^ leurs chevaux, se d^shabill^renfc 
pour aller plus viste a pied.” 
t Hamilton’s True Eelation. 




